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I. PLACE IN WHICH. 











alicubi, somewbere ; 
uspiam, usguam, any- 
where; wbivis, where 
you please. 





hic, here; 7zstie, 
there; zlic, there;| wbi, where. 
abi, there. 


ubi, where ?2 








II. PLACE TO WHICH. 








hie, to this place ;3| 
| istic, to that place ; | 
illic, to that place; | 
ed, to that place; 
eodem, to the same | 


_aliqué, to some place ; 
quo, whither 2 quolibet, quovis, whith- 
| er you please. 


quo, whither. 





| | place. 
qguorsum,* to ae | : \quorsum, to 
guo-vorsum,' horsum,* to this ; 
what place? aesg $3 Ate * which place or 
Ss ) c y 7 i ° 
to what end ? rel cea a end, 








III. PLack FROM WHICH.. 





| hinc, from this place ; | 
alicunde, from some ‘tstine, from that 
place; undelibet, from | place; tlene, from | unde, whence. 
any place. ithat place; inde, 
| ‘from that place. | 


unde, whence? 
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PREFACE 


TO THHK REVISED EDITION. 


Tue last quarter of a century has revealed many im- 
portant facts in the development of language. During 
this period philological research has thrown new light 
upon Latin forms and inflecticns, upon the laws of pho- 
netic change, upon the use of cases, moods, and tenses, 
and upon the origin and history of numerous construc- 
tions. The student of Latin grammar is now entitled to 
the full benefit of the important practical results which 
these labors in the field of linguistic study have brought 
within the proper sphere of the school. In securing this 
advantage, however, care must be taken not to divert the 
attention of the learner from the one object before him 
—the attainment of a full and accurate knowledge of the 
language. 

The volume now offered to the public has been pre- 
pared in view of these facts. It is the result of a thor- 
ough and complete revision of the author’s Latin Gram- 
mar published in 1864. To a large extent, indeed, it is 
a new and independent work; yet the paradigins, rules 
of construction, and in general all parts intended for 
recitation, have been only slightly changed. The aim of 
the work in its present form is threefold. 

1. It is designed to present a clear, simple, and con- 
venient outline of Latin grammar for the beginner. It 
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accordingly contains, in large type, a systematic arrange- 
ment of the leading facts and laws of the language, ex- 
hibiting not only grainmatical forms and constructions, 
but also those vital principles which underlie, control, 
and explain them. The laws of construction are put in 
the form of definitgsrules, and illustrated by carefully 
selected examples. ‘10 secure convenience of reference, 
and to give completeness and vividness to the general 
outline, these rules, after having been separately dis- 
cussed, are collected in a body at the close of the Syntax. 
Topics which require the fullest illustration are first pre- 
sented in their completeness in general outline, before 
the separate points are explained in detail. Thus a single 
page often foreshadows the leading features of an ex- 
tended discussion, imparting, it is believed, a completeness 
and vividness to the impression of the learner impossible 
under any other treatment. 

2, It is intended to be an adequate and trustworthy 
grammar for the advanced student. By brevity and con- 
ciseness of phraseology, and by compactness in the ar- 
rangement of forms and topics, an ample collection of 
the most important grammatical facts, intended for refer- 
ence, has been compressed within the limits of a con- 
venient manual. Care has been taken to explain and 
illustrate, with the requisite fullness, all difficult and in- 
tricate subjects. The Subjunctive Mood and the Indirect 
Discourse have received special attention. 

3. In a series of foot-notes it aims to bring within the 
reach of the student some of the more important results 
of recent linguistic research. Brief explanations are 
given of the working of phonetic laws, of the nature of 
inflection, of the origin of special idioms, and of various 
facts in the growth of language. But the distinguishing 
feature of this part of the work consists in the abundant 
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references which are made to some of the latest and best 
authorities upon the numerous linguistic questions natur- 
ally suggested by the study of Latin grammar.’ 

An attempt has been made to indicate, as far as 
practicable, the natural quantity of vowels before two 
consonants or a double consonant.’ ; 

With this brief statement of its design and plan, this 
volume is now respectfully committed to the hands of 
classical teachers. 

In conclusion, the author is happy to express his 
grateful acknowledgments to the numerous friends who 
have favored him with valuable suggestions. 





1 See page xv. It is hardly necessary to add that an acquaintance with the authori- 
ties here cited is by no means to be regarded as an indispensable qualification for the 
work of classical instruction. The references are intended especially for those who 
adopt the historical method in the study of language. 

2 See page 4, foot-nete 4; also page 9, note 3. 


Brown Universsty, Provivence, R. L, 
July, 1881. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 





1. Latin GRAMMAR treats of the principles of the Latin 
language. It comprises four parts: 

I. ORTHOGRAPHY, which treats of the letters and sounds 
of the language. 

II. ErymMo.oay, which treats of the.classification, inflec- 
tion, and derivation of words. 

III. Syntrax, which treats of the construction of sen- 
tences. 

IV. Prosopy, which treats of quantity and versification. 


PART FIRST. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 





ALPHABET. 


- 2. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English with 
the omission of w.' 





1 The Romans derived their alphabet from the Greek colony at Cumae. In its origi- 
nal form it contained twenty-one letters: A, B, C, D, E, F, H, lL, K, L, M, N, O, P, 
Q, B, 8, T, U, X, Z C was a modification of the Greek gamma, and F of the digam- 
ms. @ was the Greek koppa, which early disappeared from the Greek alphabet. C had 
the sound afterward denoted by g; X, the sound afterward denoted by c. Z early dis- 
appeared from the Latin alphabet, but was subsequently restored, though only in foreign 
words. Throughout the classical period only capital letters were used. On the Alphabet, 
see Whitney, pp. 59-70: Papillon, pp. 28-48: Wordsworth, pp. 5-10; Roby, I., pp. 21-62; 
Sievers, pp. 24-108; Corssen, I., pp. 1-846; Kiihner, I., pp. 35-49, 


2 


D) ALPHABET. 


1. C in the fourth century B. c. supplied the place both of Cand of G. 

2. G, introduced in the third century s. c., was formed from C by amply 
‘changing the lower part of that letter. - 

8. Even in the classical period the original form C was retained in ab- 
breviations of proper names beginning with G. Thus C. stands for Géius, 
Cn. for Gnaeus. See 649. 

4. J, 7, modifications of J, 7, introduced in the seventeenth century of ovr 
era to distinguish the consonant J/, 4 from the vowel /, z, are rejected by many 
recent editors, but retained by others.! 

5. The letters uw and 2, originally designated by the character V,2 are now 
used in the best editions, the former as a vowel, the latter as a consonant. 

6. In classical Latin, & is seldom used, and y and z occur only in foreign 
words, chiefly in those derived from the Greek. 


- 8. Letters are divided according to the position of the 
vocal organs at the time of utterance into two general 
classes, vowels and consonants,* and these classes are again 
divided into various subdivisions, as seen in the following 


CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 


' I, VOWELS. 
1. OPEN VOWEL 4 4 ; ; ‘ ‘ a 
2. MEDIAL VOWELS j ‘ . , ; © ° 
8. CLOSE vowELs® . ; : : . : i y u 


1 Throughout the classical period, J, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, sup- 
plied the place of J, i and J, 7. As practical convenience has, however, already sanc- 
tioned the use of 4, #, and 7, characters unknown to the ancient Romans, may it not also 
justify the use of J, j in educational works, especially as the Romans themselves at- 
tempted to find a suitable modification of Z to designate this consonant? 

2 Originally V, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, supplied the place of U, u 
and V, 0, but it was subsequently modified to U. 

3 If the vocal organs are sufficiently open to allow an uninterrupted flow of vocal 
sound, a vowel is proauced, otherwise a consonant; but the least open vowels are scarcely 
distinguishable from the most open consonants. Thus ¢, sounded fully according to the 
ancient pronunciation as ee, is a vowel; but, combined with a vowel in the same syllable, 
it becomes a consonant with the sound of y. 6’-% (d@’-ee, vowel), &’-jus (@’-yus, conso- 
nant, almost identical in sound with @’-ee-ws). 

4 In pronouncing the open vowel @ as in father, the vocal organs are fully open. By 
gradually contracting them at one point and another we produce in succession the medial 
vowels, the close vowels, the semivowels, the nasals, the aspirate, the fricatives, an¢ 
finally the mutes, in pronouncing which the closure of the vocal organs becomes complete 

5 Fis a medial vowel between the open a and the close ¢, 0 a medial vowel between 
the open a and the close z; 7 {8s a palatal vowel, 1 a /adial; y was introduced from the 
Greek, The vowel scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may be represented as 
sline, with a in the middle, with ¢ at the palatal extreme, and with w at the labial extreme: 


i e a ° u 


ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 


ae) 


II. CONSONANTS. 
GuT: UBALS. DENTAL. LaBlata 


1. SEMIVOWELS, sonant ‘ ‘ . dorj=y = w 
2. NASALS, sonant . ‘ : ‘ n! n m 
3. ASPIRATE, surd F : F ; h 
4, FRICATIVES, comprising 
+1. Liquids, sonant . , ; —Ilr 

2. Spirants, surd : ; : — 8 f - 

5. Murtes, comprising 
i { 1. Sonant Mutcs . : g a b 
2. Surd Mutes . : ‘ . oCk,q t p 


NorE 1.—Observe that the consonants are divided, 
I. According to the orcans chiefly employed in their production, into 
1. Gutturals—throat letters, also called Palatals ; 
2. Dentalsa—teeth letters, also called Linguals ; 
3. Labials—lip letters. 
Il. According to the MANNER in which they are uttered, into 
1. Sonants, or voiced letters ; 
2. Surds, or voiceless letters? 
Norr 2.—X = cs,? and z= ds, are double consonants, formed by the union 
of a mute with the xpirant s. 


— 4, DIPpHTHONGS are formed by the union of two vowels 
in one syllable. 


Note.—The most common diphthongs are ae, oe, au, and eu. Fi, ot, 
and wi are rare.‘ 


ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.* 
~ 5. VowELs.—The vowel sounds are the following : 


1 With the sound of » in concord, iinger. It occurs before gutturals: congréssus, 
meeting. 

2 The distinction between a sonant and a surd will be appreciated by observing the 
difference between the sonant 0 and its corresponding surd p in such words as bad, pad. 
B is vocalized, p is not. 

3X often represents the union of g and x, but in su.h cases g is probably first assimi- 
lated to c; see 30, 33, 1. 

4 Proper diphthongs were formed originally by the union of an open or medial vowel, 
a, 6, or o, with a close vowel, ¢ or w, as ai, 62. oi, au, eu, on. An improper diphthong 
was also formed by the union of the two close vowels, as ui. For the weakening of these 
original diphthongs, see 23, note. 


~ 


> In this country three distinct methods are recognized in the pronunciation of Latin. 


They are generally known as the Ruman, the English, and the Continental Methods. 
The researches of Corssen and others have revealed laws of phonetic change of great 
value in tracing the history of Latin words. Accordingly, whatever method of pronun- 
ciation may be adopted for actual use in the class-rvom, the pupil should sooner or 


\ 


later be made familiar with the leading features of the Roman Method, which is at least 
/ 


an spproximation to the ancient pronunciation of the language. 


- 


ee 
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4 ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 


Lona. SHort. 
@like din father: 4-ris.! y like ain Cuba: a’-met. 
6 “ e “ prey :? é'-di, e “ e “ net: re -get, 
1 “ 7% “ machine :? 7’-77, i“ a “ cligar:  vt’-det. 
6 “ 6“ old: 6'-rds, o “ o “ obey: mo'-net. 
a“ xu“ rule:? a’ -nd. u “ uw“ fall:  — su'-mus. 


1. A short vowel in a long syllable is pronounced short: sunt,4 u as in 
8m, su'-mus. But see 16, note 2. 

2. Y, found only in Greek words, is in sound intermediate between the 
Latin 7 and wu, similar to the French uw and the German i: WVy'-sa. 

8. I preceded by an accented a, e, 0, or y, and followed by another vowel, 
is a semivowel with the sound of y in yet (7): A-chd’-ta ( A-ki'-ya). 

4, U5 in gu, and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound of 
we: qui (kwé), lin'-gua (lin'-gwi), sud'-sit (swa -sit). 


~ 6. DipHtHonas.—In diphthongs each vowel retains its 


own sound : | 
~ ae (for a7) like the English amy (yes): mén'-sae.® 
— au like ow in how: cau -sa. 
—  0@(for ot) like 02 in coin: foe'-dus. 
1. Ei as in veil, eu with the sounds of e and « combined, and o/= oe, 
occur in a few words: dein,” neu'-ter, proin.? 


~'7. CoNsONANTS. — Most of the consonants are pro- 
nounced nearly as in English, but the following require 
special notice : 
-— CG like & in king: cé'-lés (kay-lace), ci’-vi (ké-wé). 
— g§ “ g “ get: re'-gunt, re'-gis, ge'-nus, 


1 The Latin vowels marked with the sign ~ are long in quantity, i. e., in the dura- 
tion of the sound (16); those not marked ure short in quant.ty; see 16, note 3. 

2 Or é like & in made, 7 like é in me, and # like oo in moon. 

4 The short vowels can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. In 
theory they have the same sounds as the corresponding long vowels, but occupy only 
half as much time in utterance. 

4 Observe the difference between the /ength or quaniity of the vowel and the lencth 
or guantity of the syllable. Here the vowel zw is short, but the syllable sunt is long; 
see 16,1. In syllables long irrespective of the length of the vowels contained in them, it 
is often difficult and sometimes absolutely impossible to cetermine the nutural quanti’, 
of the vowels; but it is thought advisable to treat vowels as short in all situations where 
there are not good reasons for believing them to be long. 

6 This is sometimes called the parasitic u, as having been developed in many in- 
stances by the preceding consonant, and as being dependent upon it. See Papillon, p. 
50; Peile, p. 888; Corssen, I., pp. 69, 70, and 85. 

6 Combining the sounds of a and 7. 

7 When pronounced as monosyllables in poetry (608, IIT.); otherwise as dissyllables 
de’-in, pro'-tn. 


ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 5 


j likey in yet: ji’-stum (yoo-stum), ja’-cet. 
V s “ s “ son: sa’-cer, s0'-ror, A’-si-a. 

t “ ¢ “ time: tt’-mor, t0’-tus, dc'-ti-6. 

v “ w“ we: va'-dum, v1'-ci, vi'-ti-um.! 


Note.—Before s and ¢, 6 bas the sound of p: urbs, sub/-ter, pronounced urpe sup’ 
ter.2 Ch has the sound of k- cho’-rus (ko’-rus). 


-8. SYLLABLES.—In dividing words into syllables, 

~1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs: md’-re, 
per-sud'-dé, mén'-sae. 

— 2. Join to each vowel as many of the consonants which precede it~ 
one or more—as can be conveniently pronounced at the beginning of a 
word or syllable:* p2'-ter, pa'-trés, ge'-ne-ri, do'-mi-nus, n0’-scit, si'-stis, 
clau'-stra, mén'-sa, bel'-lum, tem'-plum, émp'-tus. But— 
3. Compound words must be separated into their component parts, if 

the first of these parts ends in a consonant: ab’-es, ob-i'-re. 


ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.‘ 


9. VowELs.—Vowels generally have their long or short 
English sounds. ° 

10. Lone Sounps.—Vowels have their long English 
sounds—a as in fate, e in mete, i in pine, O in note, u in 
tube, y in type—in the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a vowel : 

Se, si, ser’ -vi, ser’-vo, cor’ -nu, mi -8y. 

2. In all syllables, before a vowel or diphthong : 


De'-us, de-o'-rum, de'-ae, di-e'-i, nt  hi-lum§ 








1 There is some. uncertainty in regard to the sound of 7 7, Corssen gives it at the 
beginning of a word the sound of the English ¢, in all other situations the sound of w. 

2 On Assimilation in Sound in this and similar cases, see p. 17, foot note 1. 

3 By some graimarians any combination of consonants which can begin either a 
Latin or a Greek word {s always joined to the following vowel, as 0’-mnia, ¢’-pse. Roby, 
on the contrary, thinks that the Romans pronounced with each vowel as many of the fol- 
lowing consonants as could be readily combined with it. 

‘ Scholars in different countries generally pronounce Latin substantially as they pro- 
nounce their own languages. Accordingly in England and in this country the English 
Method has in general prevailed, though of late the Roman pronunciation has gained 
favor in many quarters. 

5 These sounds in Latin, as in English, are somewhat modified by the consonants 
which accompany them. Thus, before 7, when fal, or followed by another consonant, 
é, 4, and w are scarcely distinguishable, while @ and o are pronounced as in far, for. 
Between gu and dr, or rt, a approaches the sound of 0: quar7’tus, as in quarter. 

6 In these rules no account is taken of the aspirate : hence the first ¢ in nihilam is 
treated as a vowel before another vowel; for the same reason, ch, ph, and th are treated 
as tingle mutes; thus th in, Athos and Ofhrys. 
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6 ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 


3. In penultimate’ syllables before a single consonant, 
or before a mute followed by a liquid : 

Pa'-ter, pa'-tres, hu-no'-ris, A'-thos, O'-thrys. 

4. In unaccented syllables, not final, before a single con- 
sonant, or before a mute followed by a liquid : 

Do-lo'-ris, cor’-po-ri, con'-su-lis, a-gric'-o-la. 

1) A unaccent.d, except before consonants in final syllables (11, 1), hia 
the sound of a final in America: men’-sa, a-cu'-tus, a-ma’-mus.* 

2) I and y unaccenied, in any syllable except the first and last, gener- 
ally have the short sound: nob’-i-lis (nob’-e-lis), Am'-y-cus (Am’-e-cus). 

3) I preceded by an accented a, e¢, 0, or y, and followed by another 
vowel, is a semivowel?® with the sound of y in yet: .A-cha’-ia (A-ka’'-ya), 
Pom-pe'-ius (Pom-pe’-yus), La-to'-ia (La-to'-ya), Har-py'-ia (Har-py’-ya). 

4) U has the short sound before 6/, and the other vowels before gl 
and tl: Pub-lic'-ola, Ag-la'-o-phon, At'-las. 

5) U‘ in qu, and generally in gu and se before a vowel, has the sound 
of w: qui (kwi), gua; lin'-gua (lin'-gwa), lin'-guis ; sua'-de-o (swa’-de-o). 

6) Comrounp Worps.—When the first part of a compound is entire 
and ends in a consonant, any vowel before such consonant has generally 
the short sound: a in ab’-es, e in red'-it, ¢ in in'-it, o in 0b'-it, prod’-est. But 
those final syllables which, as exceptions, have the long sound before a 
consonant (11, 1), retain that sound in compounds: post'-guam, hos'-ce. 
E’ti-am and quo'-ni-am are generally pronounced as simple words.5 


11. SHort Sounps.—Vowels have their short English 
sounds—a as in fat, e in met, iin pin, o in not, u in tud, 
y in myth—in the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a consonant : 


A'-mat, a'-met, rez'-it, 891, con'-sul, Te'-thus ; except post, cs final, and os 
Jinal in plural cases: 7 es, di'-es, hos, a'gros. 


2. In all syllables before z, or any two consonants except 
a mute followed by a liquid (10, 3 and 4): 
Rex'-it, bel'-lum, rex-e'-runt, bel-lo'-rum. 


a a ee i 


1 Penultimate, the last syllable but one. 

2 Some give the same sound to @ final in monosyllables: da, gua; while others give 
it the Jong sound according to 10, 1. 

* Sometimes written j. 

4 This is sometimes called the parasitic 7, as having been developed in many instances 
by the preceding consonant and as being dependent upon it. See Papillon, p. 50; Peilo 
Pp. 883; Corssen, I., pp. 69, 70, and 85. 

* Etiam is compounded of e¢ and jam; quoniam, of guom = quum, cum, and jam 


ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. v 


3. In all accented syllables, not penultimate, before one 
or more consonants : 

Dom’ -i-nus, pat'-ri-bus. But— 

1) A, e, or o before a sinzle consonant (or a mute and a liquid), fol- 
lowed by e, 7, or y before another vowel, has the long sound: a’-ct-es, 
a'ri-a, meé'-re-o, do'-ce-o. 

2) U, in any syllable not final, before a single consonant or a mute and 
a liquid, except 6/, has the long sound: /’u'-:ti-cus, sa-lu’ -bri-tas. 

3) Compounds ; see 10, 6). 


12. Dirn;Hones.—Diphthongs are pronounced as fol- 
lows: 

Ae like e: Cae'-sar, Dacd’-a-lus.' | Au as in author: au’-rum. 

Os like e: Oc'-ta, Oed'-i-pus.! Eu as in neuter: neu -ter. 

1 & and oi are seldom diphthongs, but when so used they are pro- 


nounced as in heiyht, coin: hei, proin ; see Synueresis, 608, IIT. 
2. Ui, as a dipathong with the long sound of i, occurs in cui, hui, hute. 


13. Consonants.—The consonants are pronounced in 
general asin English. Thus— 


I. C and G are soft (like « and 7) before e, i, y, ae, and oc, and hard in 
other situations: ce’-do (se’-do), ci’-vis, Cy'-rus, cae'-do, coe'-pi, a'-ge (a'-je), 
a'-gi; ea'-do (ka'-do), co'-7o, cum, Ga'-des. But 

1. C has the sound of sh— 

1) Before * preceded by an accented syllable and followed by a vowel: 
so'-ci-us (80’-she-us) ; 

2) Before «x and yo preceded by an accented syllable: ca-du'-ce-us (ca- 
du'-she-us), Sic’-y-on (Sish'-y-on). 

2. Chis hard like £. c.0'-rus (ko'-rus), Che'-o« (Ki'-os). 

8. G@ has the soft sound before g soft: ag'-ger. 


II. 8, T, and X are generally pronounced as in the English words son, 
time, expect: sa’-cer, ti'-mor, rex'-t (rek'-si). But— 

1. S, 7, and X are aspirated before ¢ preceded by an accented syllable and 
followed by a vowel—< and ¢ taking the sound of sh, and z that of &sh. Al'- 
si-um (Al'-she-um), ar'-¢i-um (ar’-she-um), anz'-i-us (ank'-she-us). But 

1) 7 loses the aspirate—(1) after e, ¢, or @: O3'-ti-a, At’-ti-ua, mia’-ti-o; (2) in old 
{nfinitives in ier: jlec’-ti-er; (8) generally in proper names in tion (tyon): Phi-it,'- 
ti-on, Am-phic’-ty-on. 





1 The diphthong has the long sound in Cae'-sar and Oe’-ta, according to 10, 3, but 
the short sound in Daed'-a-lus (Ded’-a-lus) and Oed’-i-pus (Ed’-i-pus), according to 
11, 8, as e would be thus pronounced in the same situations. 


8 CONTINENTAL METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 


2. S is pronounced like z— 
1) At the end of a word, after e, ae, au, b, m,n, r-: apes, praes, laus, urba, hi’-ema, 


mone, pars ; 
2) In a few words after the analogy of the corresponding English words: Cae’-sar 


Caesar; car’-ra, cause; mu -8u, muse; mé’-ser, miser, miserable, etc. 
3. X at the beginning of a word has the sound of 2: Xan'-thus, 


14. SyLuaBLEs.—In dividing words into syllables-— 


1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and. diphthongs: mo’-re, 
per-sua'-de, men'-sae. 

2. Distribute the consonants so as to give the proper sound to each 
vowel and diphthong, as determined by previous rules (10-12): pa'-ler, 
pa'-tres, a-gro'-rum, au-di'-vi ; gen'-e-ri, dom'-i-nus ; bel'-lum, pat'-ri-bus ; 
emp'-tus, tem'-plum ; rex’-i, anz'-i-us ; post'-guam, hos'-ce.! 


CONTINENTAL METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.’ 


15. For the Continental Method, as adopted in this 
‘country, take— 


1. The Roman pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs; see 5 and 6. 
2. The English pronunciation of the consonants;* see 13. 
3. The Roman division of words into syllables; see 8. 


. 


QUANTITY. 


16. Syllables are in quantity or length either long, short, 
or common.° 
~ I. Lone.—A syllable is long in quantity— 
~1. If it contains a diphthong ora long vowel: haec, rés.‘ 





— _ 


1 Observe that compound words are separated into their component parts, if the first 
of these parts ends in a consonant (10, 4, 6), as post’-yuam, that in other cases, after a 
vowel with a long sound, consonants are joined to the following syllable, as in the first 
four examples, pa’-tfer, etc., and that, after a vowel with a short sound, a single conso- 
nant is joined to such vowel, as in gen’-e-ri and dom’-i-nus; that two consonants are 
*cparated, as in bel’-lum, etc.; that of three or four consonants, the last, or, if a mute and 
a liquid, the last two, are joined to the following syllable, as in emp’-tus, etc., but that 
the double consonant z is joined to the preceding vowel, as in rezr’-7, una’-t-us. 

2 Strictly speaking, there is no Continental Method, as every nation on the Continent 
of Europe has its own method. 

3 Thongh the pronunciation of the consonants varies somewhat in different insti- 
tutions. 

# Common—i.e., sometimes long and sometimes short. For rules of quantity see 
Prosody. Two or three leading facts are here given for the convenience of the learner. 

5 See note 3 below. 
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ACCENTUATION. 9 


- 2. If its vowel is followed by z or z, or any two 
consonants, except a mute and a liquid:’ duz, réz, 
sunt.? 

- II. SHort.—A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed 
by another vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate 1: 
di'-és, vi'-ae, nv’-hal.. 

- III. Common.—A syllable is common, if its vowel, natu- 
rally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid: a’-gri. 

Nore 1.—Vowels are also in quantity either long, short, or common; but 
the quantity of the vowel does not always coincide with the quantity of the 
ry lable.3 

- Notre 2.—Vowels are long before ns: nf, gn, gm, and generally before 9 - 
con'-sul, in-fé'-lix, rég’-num, ség-men'-tum, hit jus.4 

Note 8.—The signs ~, “ are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is dong, the second that it is 
common, i.e., sometimes long and sometimes short: a-md'-66. All vowels 


not marked are to be treated as short.5 
~ Nore 4.—Diphthongs are always long. 


ACCENTUATION.® 
“17. Words of two syllables are always accented on the 
first : mén'-sa. 
Note.—Monosyllables are also accented. 


- 18. Words of more than two syllables are accented on 








1 That is, in the order’ here given, with the mute before the liquid; if tt.e liquid pre- 
cedes, the syllable is long. 

2 Observe that the vowel in such syllables may be either long or short. Thus it is 
tong in réx, but short in dua and sunt. 

3 Thus in long syllables the vowels may be either long or short, as in réx, dua, sunt ; 
£ee foot-note 4, p.4. But in short syllables the vowels are also short. 

4 See Schmitz, pp. 3-33, also p. 56; Kihner, I, p. 137; also H. A. J. Munro’s pam- 
phlet on the Pronunciation of Latin, pp. 24-26. 

5 See p. 4, foot-note 4, 1n many works short vowels are marked with the sign ~: 
régis. 

6 With the ancient Romans accent probably related not to force or stress of toice. as 
with us, but to musical pitch. It was also distinguished as acute or circumfles. Thus 
all monosyllables and all words in which the vowel of the penu!t is long aud the final 
syllable short were said to have the circumflex accent, while ull other accented words 
were said to have the acute. The distinction is of no practical value in pronunciation. 
On the general subject of Accent, see Ellis, pp. 8-10; Roby, I., pp. 98-100; Kiahner, I. 
p. 148; Corssen, II., pp. 606-808, — 
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the Penult,' if that is long in quantity,’ otherwise on the 
Antepenult :" ho-nd'-ris, cén'-su-lis. 

1. Certain words which have lost a syllable retain the accent of thu 
full form. Thus— 

1) Genitives in 7 for zi and vocatives in i for ie: in-ge'-ni for in-ge'-ni-i, 
Mer-cu'-ri for Mer-cu'-ri-e. 

2) Certain words which have lost a final e: il-lie’ for il-Ji'-ce, il-lac’ for 
t'la'-ce, is-tic'’ for is-ti'-ce, ete.; bo-ndn' for bo-nd'-ne, i/-lan' for il-la’-ne, 
tan-ton' for tan-td'-ne, au-din' for au-dis'-ne, é-ditc' for é-dit' -ce.3 


Notr 1.—Prepositions standing before their cases are treated as Proclitics—i. e., are 
80 closely united in pronunciation with the following word as to have no accent of their 
own: sub 7/'-dt-ve, in-ter re'-a a. 

Note 2.—Penults common in quantity take the accent when used as dong. 


2. Compounds are accented like simple words; but— 


1) The enclitics, gue, ve, ne, ce, met, etc., throw back their accents upor 
the last syllable of the word to which they are appended: ho'-mi-ne'-que,: 
mén-sa'-que,® e-go’-met. 

2) Facié, compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its own 
accent: ca- ‘e-fa’-cit.4 

8. A secondary or subcrdinate accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the primary accent—on the second, if that is the first syllable 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third: so'-nu-é'-runt, 
mo'-nu-é-ra -mus,® in-stau'-1d-ve'-runt. 


Notse.—A few long words admit two secondary or subordinate accents: ho’-ni-rif’- 
€ cen-tis’-si-mus.® 


PHONETIC CHANGES. 


19, Latin words have undergone important changes in accord- 
ance with nhonetic laws." 


-1 The penult is the last syllable but one; the antepenult, the last but two. 

2 Thus the quantity of the syl/able, not of the vowel, deterinines the place of the ac- 
cent: regen’-tis. accented on the penult, because that sy//able is long, though its vowel 
is short; see 16, IL. 2. 

83 According to Priscian, certain contracted words, as ves-tris’ for ves-tra’-tts, or with 
the circumflex accent, ves-trds for ves-traé-tis, Sam-niaz for Sam-ni-tis, also retained the 
accent of the full form; but it is not deemed advisable to multiply exceptions in a school 
grammar. Sec Priscian, [V.. 22. 

« By the English method, hom’-i-ne'-que, cal’-e-fa'-cit. 

6 A word accented upon the penult thus loses its own accent before an enclitic: 
mén’'-sa, MEn-8a’-que. 

6 By the English method, mon’-u-é’-runt, mon’-u-e-rd’-mus, hon'-6-rif'-d-cen-t's! 
ai-mue, . 

7 In the history of the ancient languages of the Indo-European family, to which the 
Latin, Greek, and English alike belong, the general direction of phonetic change has been 
from the extremes of the alphabetic scale—i. c, from the open @ at one extreme and 
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I. CHANGES IN VOWELS. 

20. Vowels are often lengthened : 

1. In compensation for the dropping of consonants: 

Servoms,' servds, slaves, régems, régés, kings ; pusnd, pond, I place; pagla,! 
pala, a spade. 

2. In the inflection of verbs: 

Legé, lagi,2 1 read, | have read; edd, édi, I eat, I have eaten; fugié, fagi, 
[ flee, I have tied. 


Norte 1.—Sometimes vowe!s are changed, as well as lengthened: a74, égi, I drive, 
I have driven; fucié, féct, I make, I have made; see 255. II. 

Nore 2.—Different forms from the same stem or root sometimes show a variable 
vowel :’ ducis, dicis, of a leader, you lead; 7egis, régis, you rule, ot 2 king; tegd, toga, 
I sover, a covering, the toga? See also 22, 1. 


21. Vowels are often shortened : 4 

1. Regularly in final syllables before m and ¢: 

Evradm, eram,5 | was; monedm, moneam, let me advise; audidm, audiam, 
let me hear; edt, erat, he was; amdt, amat, he loves; monét, monet, he 
advises; sit, 84, may he be; audit, audt!, he hears. 

2. Often in other final syllables. Thus— 


1) Final 4° is shortened (1) in the Plural of Neuter nouns and adjec- 
tives,® and (2) in the Nominative and Vocative Singular of Feminine? 
nouns and adjectives of the first declension : 





from the close mutes at the other— toward the middle of the scale, where the vowels and 
consonants meet; see 3. Accordingly, in Latin words we shall not unfrequently find e 
or 0, or even é or wv, occupying the place of a primitive @ ; and we shall sometimes find a 
liquid or a fricative occupying the place of a primitive mute. See Whitney, p. 68; 
Papillon, p. 49; Peile, pp. 199 and 812. 

} Oshort in servome is lengthened in servds to compensate for the loss of m, and 
a short in pagila is lengthened in pdla to compensate for the loss of g. 

2 Tke short vowel of the present tense is here lengthened in the perfect; see 255, II. 

3 In ducia, dacis, and in regis, régis, the variation is simply in the guantity of the 
vowel, but in tegd, toga, it affects the vowel itself, appearing as ¢ in ¢egd and o in foga. 
Sometimes a single vowel appears in one form while a diphthong appears in another. 
Jidea, faith, foedus, treaty. 

+ See Corssen, II., p. 486 seg. 

6 In all these examples, the form with the ‘ong vowel in the finat syllable is the earlier 
form, and, in general, is found only in inscriptions and in the early poets, as Plautus, 
Ennius, etc.; while the form with the short vowel belongs to the classical period. 

6 Corssen regards numerals in -gintd, as tri-ginti, quadrd-gintd, etc., as Plural 
Neuters, and @ as the orizinal ending. He recognizes also the Neuter Plural of the pro- 
noun with d@ in ant-ed, post-ed, inter-ed, praeter-ed, ante-hd-c, praeter-hd-c. See 
Corssen, II., p. 455 For a different explanatiun, see 304, IV., N. 2. 

7 In masculine nouns of the first declension a final was short in the Nominative even 
in early Latin: scribu, ascribe. But most stems in a weakened a too, and thus passed 
into the second declension. 
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Templa, templa, temples; generd, genera, kinds; gravid, gravia, heavy: 
mitsd, misa, muse ; bond, bona, good. 
2) In ar, Sr, and Al final, @ and 6 are regularly shortened : 


fegar, regar, let me be ruled; audidr, audiar, let me be heard; audior, 
auditor, 1 am heard; honér, honor, honor; 6rdtér, drdtor, orator; moneér, 
moneor, | am advised; animale, animal (27), animal, an animal. 

3) Final 6, i, and 6 are sometimes shortened : 

Bend, bene, well; nibe, nitbe, with a cloud; nisi, nisi, unless; ii, 7d}, 
there ; /ed, le6, a lion; egé, ego, I. 

22. Vowels are often weakened, i. e., are often changed to 
weaker vowels. ! 


The order of the vowels, from the strongest to the weakest, is as follows: 


a, oO, U, @, he 
Thus ais changed too...u...e@...i4 
o tou...e...i. 
u to e...i 
e to i 


Note.—The change from a througk o to wu is usually arrested at uv, while @ 
is often changed directly through ¢ to 7 without passing through o or «.3 


1. Vowels are often weakened in consequence of the lengthening of 
words by inflection, composition, ete. : 


Carmen,4 carmenis, carminis, a song, of a song; frimtus, frictubus, fritc- 
tébus, fruit, with fruits; facid, cdn~facid, cdn-ficié, I make, I accomplish; 
Jactus, in-factus, in-fectus, made, not made; damnd, cun-damné, condem- 
nb, 1 doom, I condemn; tened, con-tene6, con-tined, T hold, I contain; cadé, 
ca-cad-i, ce-cid-i, I fall, I have fallen; tuba, twha-cen, tubi-cen, a flute, a flute- 
player. 

! See Corssen, IT., pp. 1-486. The process by which vowels are shortened (21), weak- 
ened, or dropped (27), and by which diphthongs are weakened to single vowels, and con- 
sonants assimilated, or otherwise changed, is generally known as PHONETIO Decay. It 
may result from indistinct articulation. or from an effort to secure ease of utterance. For 
& difficult sound, or combination of sounds, it substitutes one which requires less physical 
effort. 

2 But w, e, and 7 differ so slightly in strength that they appear at times to be simply 
interchanged. 

3 That is, the open a {s changed either to the close « through the medial 0, as seep 
on the richt side of the following vowel-triangle, or to the close 7 through the medial e, 
08 seen on the loft side: 


Open vowel : ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ a 
Medial vowels. P : é : ; ée o 
Close vowels . : , , , ‘ . @ u 


* The syllable men was originally man. The original a has becn weakened to e in 
carmen and to tin carmin-te. 
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2. Vowels are often weakened without any such special cause: * 

Puerom, puerum, a boy ; filios, filius, son; sont, sunt, they are; regont, 
regunt, they rule, decumus, dectmus, tenth; mdxumus, maximus, greatest ; 
legitumus, legitimus, lawful; aestuméd, aestemé, 1 estimate. 

23. Two successive vowels are sometimes contracted : 

1. Into a DIPHTHONG: ménsd-i, ménsai, ménsue, tables; see 4. 

2. More frequently into a LONG VOWEL. In this case the second vowel 
generally disappears. Thus e and i often disappear after a, ¢, and o- 

Améaverat, amaerat, amarat, he had loved; amdovtesse, Amaisse, amdsse, to 
have loved; jflzvérunt, fleérunt, flerunt, they have wept; ndvisse, noisse, nésse, 
to know ; servoi, servd, for the slave. 

Note.—The proper diphthongs of early Latin were changed or weak- 
“ned as follows: | 

ai* generally into ae; sometimes into 6 or I. 

oi generally into oe; sometimes into ti or 1. 

ei generally into1; sometimes unchanged. 

au sometimes into 6 or @; generally unchanged, 
eu generally into ti; rarely unchanged. 

ou regularly into @. 

Aidilis, aedilis, an aedile; Rémai, Rémae, at Rome; amaimus, amemus, 
let us love; iv-caedit, in-cidit, he cuts into; ménsazs, ménsis, with tables; 
foidus, foedus, treaty ; coira, coera, cra, care; loidos, loedus, lidus,® play ; 
puerois, puerix, for the boys; cetvis, cirts, citizen; dautus, lotus,s elegant : 
ex-claudé, exc-clitdé, 1 shut out; doucit, dicit, he leads; jous, jis,5 right. 

24. Vowels are sometimes changed through the influence of the 
consonants which follow them. Thus— 








1 That is, by the ordinary process of phonetic decay, a process which in many words 
has changed an origina] « of the parent language to ¢ oro in Latin, and in some words 
tot or u. Corssen cites upward of four hundred Latin words in which he supposes a 
primitive a to have been weakened to 0, ¢,or7. Even the long vowels are sometimes 
weakened. Compare the following forms, in which the Sanskrit retains the vowel of the 


parent language. 
SANSKRIT. LATIN. ENGLISH. | SANSKerIT. Latin. ENGLISH. 
sapta, septem, ave, | padas. pedés, Jeet. 
nava, novem, nine, | navas, novus, new, 
daca, decem, ten. | vak, vox, voice. 
mata, miter, mother. vicas, vocis, of a voice. 
sadas, sédés, seat, vaca, vocem, voice, 


2 The forms ai, 07, ei, au, ev, and ow are all found in early Latin, as in inscriptions; 
but in the classical period az had been already changed to ae, ot to 06, and ow to @. 

3- Loidos, the earliest form, became loedus by weakening of to oe, and o to u (22, 2); 
then loedus became lidus by weakening oe to 7. 

4 Lautus, the earlier, is also the more approved form. 

8 As eu and ou were both weakened to 7, it is not easy to give trustworthy examplcs 
of the weakening of ez to 7. 
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1. & is the favorite vowel before 7, z, or two or more consonants: 


_ Cinisis, cineris' (31), of ashes ; jadix, yidex, judge; militis, milets, mils, 
of'a soldier, a soldier. 


Nore.—' fir:al is also a favorite vowel: servo, serve, O slave; monéris, 
moneri, monére,’ you are advised ; mari, mare, sea. 


2. Tis the favorite vowel before n, 8, and ¢: 


Homonis, hominis, of a man; pulver or pulvis,4 dust; salites, salitrs, of 
wafety ; vérotds, varitds, truth ; yenetor, genitor, father. 


3. U is the favorite vowcl before / and m, especially when followed by 
another consonant : 


Epistola, epistula, letter; volt, vult, he wishes; facilitds, faciltds (27), 
JFacultés, faculty ; monémentum, monumentum, Monument; cocomna, colum- 
na, column. 


25, AssIMILATION.—A vowel is often assimilated by a follow- 
ing vowel. Thus — 


1. A vowel befure another vowel is often partially 5 assimilated. J is thus 
changed toe before a, 0, or u. éa, e2, this; 1, ed, 1 go; cunt, cunt, they go; 
iadem, eadem, same; divus, dius (36, 4), deus, god. 

Nore.— When the first vowel is thus adapted to the second, the assimilation is said to 
be regressivc, but sometimes the second vowel is adapted to the first, and then the as- 
similation is progressive. Thus the ending id (21. 2), instead of becoming ea as above, 
may become ié: luaurii (perhaps for duxurids), luxurife, luxury; mdterid, materiés,® 
material. j 

2. A vowel may be completely assimilated by the vowel of the following 
_ syllable from which it is separated by a consonant. Thus— 

1) Z is assimilated toz-: mehi, mihi, for me; tebi, tdi, for you; sebi, sti, 
fur himself; nehil, nihil, nothing. 

2) J is assimilated to 4: cénsulium, cénsiliwn, counsel; exsulium, ex- 
silium, exile. 

8) Other vowels are sometimes assimilated; 0 to e- boné, bené, bene (21, 2), 
well; etou. tegurium, tugurium, hut; @ tod. sécors, sdcors, stupid. 


26, DisstMILATION.—A vowel is often changed by dissimilation, 


1 Cinists, from cinis, becomes cineris by changing 2 to r between two vowels, mak- 
ing ctniris (31, 1), and by then changing 7 to e before r. 

2 Observe that the vowel which appears as 7 in m%/dtis before ¢, takes the form of ¢ 
’n milets before 8, 28 also in 2°%es for mi/lets, 

3 Monéris becomes monére by dropping 8 (36, 5), and changing final ¢ to e. 

4 Observe that the form in r has e, while that in has 7, 

5 That is, it is made like it, adapted to it, but does not become identical with it. 
Thus 7 before a may be changed to e, but not to a. 

® Thus from nouns in id of the first declension were developed nearly all nouns in iés 
of the fifth. 
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i. e., by being made unlike the following vowel : ii, e, these ; zis, 
eis, for these.’ 

Notr.—The combination 77 is sometimes avoided by the use of ¢ in place of the sec- 
ond 7: pietde instead of piitds, piety ; societds, society; vurietds, variety. 

27. Vowels are often dropped in the middle or at the end of 
words, sometimes even at the beginning : 

Tempulum, templum, temple; vinculum, vinclum, band; benigenus, benig- 
18,2 benignant ; amad, amé, | love; temploa, templa, temples; animdle, ani- 
mal,? an animal; si-ne, sin, if not; dice, dic, say ; esum, sum, I am; esumus, 
sumus, We are. 

Notr.—After a word ending in a vowel or in m, est, he is, often drops the initial 6, 
and becomes attached to the preceding word: rés optwma est, rés optumast, the thing 
is best; optumum est, optumumat, it is best; domi est, don iat, he is at home, In the 
same way cs, thon art, is sometimes attached to the preceding word, when that word 


ende in a vowel: homéd es, homds, you area man. For the loss of a final s from the pre- 
ceding word, see 36, 5, 1), note. 


II. INTERCHANGE OF VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 


28. The vowel 7 and the consonant i—also written j—are somc- 
tiines interchanged : 

Altior,’ higher; mdior or mdjor, yrester ; ipsius, of himself; dius or aus, 
of him. 

29; The vowel u and the consonant w—generally written »—are 
often interchanged : 

Col-ui,§ I have cultivated; cocd-vi,5 I have called; ndvita, ndvia, nauta, 
sailor; volvtus, volitus, rolled; lavtus, dautus or ldéus,® washed; movtus, 
moutus, motus,® moved. 


Nore.—The Liquids and Nagals are sometimes so fully vocalized as to develop vowels 





1 The combination we was also avoided in early Lativ either by retaining the second 
. vowel in the form of 0, instead of weakening it to wu, or by changirg gu to c. équos, 
afterward equus,a horse; qguom, or cum, afterward, though not properly in classical 
times, gquum, when. Observe that when o becomes wu, a preceding gu becomesce : guom, 

cum ; loquotis, locitus, having spoken. See Brambach, p. 5. 

2 See 16, note 2. 

3 Observe that after e is dropped, @ is shortened in the final syllable: aném4l, ani- 
mal; see 21, 2. 

4 In the comparative ending Zor, as seen in altior, 4 is a vowel, but in the same end- 
ing, a8 seen in 7 “dor, m@,or, it is a consonant, and in this grammar is generally written 7. 
J thus becomes j between two vowels; see 2, 4, foot-note. So in the genitive ending 
ius, 7 is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant. 

® The ending which appears as uz in col-u2 becomes v2 in vocd-vi. U becomes v 
between two vowels. 

6 Ifa vowel precedes the v thus changed to 7, a contraction takes place—a-w becom- 
ing aw, rarely 6, o-uw becoming 6, and u-w becoming @- /avtus, lautus, létus, washed: 
movtus, moutus, métus, moved ; juvtus, juutua, jiitus, assisted. 
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before them.' Thus agr (for agrus) becomes ager,? field ; der (for dcris), dcer,? sharp; 
regm, regem, king; sm (for eam), sum, 1 am; ent (for esnt), sunt, they are. 


- JIT. CuHaNGEs 1N CONSONANTS. 


30. A Gutturul—e, g2 q (qu), or h4—before s generally unites 
with it and forms x: 

Dues, duz, leader; pace, pdx, peace; regs, récs,® réx, king ; legs, lécs, lex, 
law ; cogusi, cocst,® coxi, I have cooked ; trahsi, tracst, traxt, I have drawn. 

Note 1.— V for go in vivd, I live, is treated as a guttural : vivsi, vics?, vii, 1 have 


lived. 
Note 2.—For the Dropping of the Guttural before 8, see 36, 8. 


831. 8 is often changed tor: 


1. Generally so when it stands between two vowels: ¢ jldsés, flores, flowers ; 
jisa, jira, rights; ménsdsum, ménsdrum, of tables; agrésum, agrérum, of 
fields; esam, eram, 1 was; esdmus, erdmus, we were ; fuésunt, Suérunt, they 
have been; fuesit, fuerit, he will have been; amdset, amaret, be would love ; 
regisis, regeris,? you are ruled. 

Noutg.—This phonetic law, in full force during the formative period of the language, 
subsequently became inoperative. 

2. Sometimes before m, n, or v: casmen, carmen, song; velesnus, velernus, 
old: hodiesnus, hodiernus, of this day ; Minesva,® Minerva, the goddess Minerva. 


32. D is sometimes changed to 1: 
Dacrima, lacrima, tear; dingua, lingua, language ; odére, olére, to emit an 
odor. 


Nore 1.—D final sometimes stands in the place of an origina] ¢-: id,® this; dstud, 
that: ¢Zlud, that; quod, yuid, what, which? 

Norte 2.—Do at the beginning of a word (1) sometimes becomes b : dvellum, bellum, 
war: dvis, bis, twice; (2) sometimes drops @- dviginti, viginti, twenty ; and (3) some- 
times drops 7: dvia, dis, inseparable particle (308), in two, asunder. 


33. Partiar AssimMitation.—A consonant is often partially *° 
assimilated by a following consonant. Thus— 








1 This occurs between consonants and at the end of words after consonants. 
2 The ending us or 7s is dropped (26, 5, 2), note), and 7 final vocalized to er; m 
becomes em in regem, and um in sum; n becomes wn in sunt. 

3 Sometimes gu: exstingus?, exstincst, exstinwi, I have extinguished. 

4 For an original gh. 

5 The process seems to be that the guttural before ¢ first becomes ¢, and then unites 
with ¢ and forms @: thus in coyws?, gu becomes c. 

6 Hence, in many Latin words, 7 between two vowels represents an original s. 

7 Observe that ¢ before s becomes ¢é before 7; see 24. 

8 For Men-es-va, men weakened to min, see 22, 1. 

9 For tt, istut, etc. D stands for ¢ also in the old Ablative in @-: praeddd for prae- 
dat, afterward praedd, with booty; magistratud for magistratut, magistrati, from 
the magistracy. 

10 That is, it is adapted or accommodated to it, but does not become the same letter. 
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1. Before the surd 8 or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to its 
corresponding surd, p! orc: : 

Scribsi, scripsi, | have written ; seribtus, scriptus, written; régsi, récsi, rect 
(30), I have ruled; regtus, rectus, ruled. See also 35, 3, note. 

Nore.— Qu, h for gh, and v for gv are also changed to c before s and ¢: coqgusit.? 
rocsit, coxit, he has cooked; cogutus, coctus, cooked; trahsit,3 tracsit,’ traxit, he has 
drawn ; trahtus, tractus, drawn; tivstt,4 vicsit, ciait, be has lived; vivtirus, vickirus, 
about to live. 

2. Before a sonant 1, m, n, or r, a surd 6, p, or t is generally changed 
to its corresponding sonant, g, b, or d: 

Neclegé, neglegé, I neglect ; sec-mentum, stgmentum, a cutting; populicus,® 
piplicus, piblicus,* public; quatra,’ quadra, a square; guatragintd, quadrd- 
gtntd, forty. 

3. Before a Labial p or b, n is generally changed to m:& 

Inperé, imperd, 1 command; inperdtor, imperdtor, commander; énbellis, 
ambellis, unwarlike. 

Norer.-—Before m, 8 Labial p or } is changed to m ina few words: sopnua, somnus, 
sleep; Sabniwm, Samnium, the country of the Samnites. 

4. M is changed to n— 

1) Regularly before a Dental Mute: 


Eumdem, eundein, the same ; e6rumdem, edrundem, of the same ; quemdam, 
quendam, & certain one; tamtus, tantus, so great; quamtus, quantus, how 
great, as great. 

2) Often before a Guttural Mute: 

Humece, hunc, this; num-ce, nunc, now ; prim-ceps, princeps, first ; num- 
quam or nunguam,® never; guamquam or quanguam, although. 











1 But 5 is generally retained (1) before s in nouns in bs: wrbs, not urpa, city, and tn 
abe, from; and (2) before a and ¢ in ob, on account of, and sub, under, in compounds and 
derivatives: ob-servins, observant; ob-tieus, obtuse; sub-scrtbd, I subscribe: swb-ter, 
under. In these cases, however, } takes the sound of p, so that assimilation takes place 
in pronunciation, though not in e«riting. It is probable also that in some other conso- 
nants assimilation was observed even when omitted in writing: ¢nprimis and tm- 
primis, both pronounced émprimis. See Roby, I, p. lvii.; Munro, p. 10. 

2 Qu, also written gz, is not a syllable: nor is w or v in this combination either a 
vowel or a consonant, but simply a parasitic sound developed by g, which is never found 
without it. 

3 For traghsit; his dropped, and g assimiiated to c. 

4 For gvigvsit ; the first g and the second v are dropped: vigesil, viceit, viet?. 

5 From populus, the people. 

6 Pis changed to 0, and o is weakened to wu; see 22. 

7 From qguattuor, four. 

_ & That is, the dental 2 becomes the labial m. 

® “Or” placed between two forms denotes that both are in good use: niimquam 
nunguam. In other cases the iast is the only approved form: nunc, princenvs. 
8 
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Nors 1.—Before the ending -que, m is generally retained: ! guicumque, whoever; 
" quemque, every one; namque, | for indeed. 

Nors 2.—Quom-iam or quom-jam becomes guonium, since. 

34. A consonant is often completely assimilated by a following 
consonant. Thus— 

1. T or d is often assimilated before n ors: 

Petna, penna, feather; mercednarius, mercenndrius, mercenary ; concutsit, 
concussit, he has shaken. 

Norre.— before sis sometimes assimilated, and sometimes develops p : 
premsit, pressit, he has pressed ; simsit, siimpeit, he has taken. 

2: D, n, or r is often assimilated before 1: 

Sedula, sedla (27), sella, seat; inulus, anlus (27), allus, any; puerula, 
puerla, puella, girl. 

8. B, g, or n is often assimilated before m: 

Sub-moved or sum-moved, 1 remove; supmus, summus, highest; flagma, 
Jlamma, flame ; inmotus or tmmétus, unmoved. 

Nore.—For AssiMILaTion in Prepositions in Composition, see 344, 5. 


85, DisstmILatTion.—The meeting of consonants too closely re- 
lated and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables 
are sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonants. Thus— 

1. Caeluleus becomes caeruleus, azure; medi-diés, meridiés, midday. 

2. Certain suffixes of derivation have two forms, one with 7 to be used 
after J, and one with 7 to be used after r-? aris, dlis; burum, brum,? bu- 
lum ;* curum, crum, culum : 

| Popularis,4 popular; régdlie,4 kingly ; delabrum, shrine ; tribulum, thresh- 
ing-sledge ; sepulerum, sepulchre ; p2riculum, peril. 

3. A Dental Mute—d or t—may unite with a following t in two ways: 


1) Dt or tt before r may become st: 

Rodirum, rostrum, a beak ; equettris, equestris, equestrian. 

2) Dt or tt before a vowel may become ss or 8:5 

Fodtus, fossus, dug; vidtus, visus, seen; plaudtus, plausus, praised ; me- 
hus, messus, rcaped ; verttus, versus, turned. 


1 But probably with the sound of n; see p. 17, foot-note 1. 

2 This distinction is, however, not always observed. The form with /, probably 
weakened from that with 7, became the favorite form, and was generally used if / did 
not precede. 

3 From &zrwm are formed (1) brum by dropping u, and (2) bulum by weakening r 
into 7. In the same way crum and culwm are formed from curum. 

* In populdria, dris is used because 7 precedes; but in régdlia, dlis is used because 
f precedes, When neither / nor r precedes, the weakened form d/és is used. 

5 In regard to the exact process by which @z or ¢¢ becomes se or 8, there is a diversity 
of opinion among philologians. See Papillon, p. 75; Roby, p. 62: Corssen, L, p. 203° 
Stolz, p. 183, 18%; Osthoff, p. 550. 
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Norg.—Lgt may become /s;' rgt, ra;! lit, le; 2 and rrt, r3:2 mulgtus, meuleua, 
milked ; spurgtus, sparsus, scattered; falltus, faleus, false; verrtus, versua, swept. 


36. Omisston.—Consonants are sometimes dropped. Thus— 


1. Some words which originally began with two consonants have dropped 
the first : 

Clamentum ,3 lamentum, lamentation; gndtus, ndtus, born; gndtus,* notus, 
known; dviginti, viginti, twenty ; 3/allit, fallit, he deceives. 

2. A Dental Mute—d or t—before s is generally dropped : § 

Lapids, lapis, stone; aetdts, actds, age; mitets, miles, soldier; claudsi, 
clausi, 1 have closed. 


Norse.—D is occasicnally dropped before other consonants: hod-ce, hécé, hoc, this; 
quod-cired, guécircda,® for which reason : ad-gnéscéd, dgnéecd, | recognize. 


3. A Guttural Mute—c, g, or q (qu)—is generally dropped— 

1) Between a Liquid and s: 

Mulcsit, mulsit, he has appeased ; fulgsit, fulsit, it has lightened. 

2) Between a Liquid and t: 

Fulctus, fultus, propped ; sarctus, sartus, repaired. 

3) Between a Liquid and m: 

Fulgmen, fulmen, lightning ; torgumentum, tormentum, engine for hurling 
niissiles. 


Note 1.—A Guttural Mute is occasionally dropped in other situations.’ 
Thus— 

1. Chefore m and cs before n: liucmen, limen, light; licana, tina, moon. 

2. C between n and @ or?¢: quinctus, guintue, tfth; quincdecim, quindecim, fif- 
teen. 

8. G before m or 0:8 exdgmen, ewimen (20, 1), a swarm: jigmentum, fjimentum, 
beast of burden: magvult, mdvult. he prefers; bregvis, brevis, short. 

Nore 2.—X is sometimes dropped : seadectm, s3decim (20, 1), sixteen ; sewnt, séni, 
six cach; tewula, tewla, téla, a web: arula, anla, dla, wing. 

Nore 8.—JN,° r, and s are sometimes dropped : in-gndtus, ign’ tus, unknown; /or- 
moneus, fcrmosus, beautiful; quotiéne,’® quotiés, how often; decténs, deciés,’° tem 

1 T is changed to s, and g is dropped. 

2 T is changed to s, and one / is dropped in //t, and one 7 in rrt. 

3 Compare cldmé, I ery out. 

4 Seen in i-gnétus, igndtus, unknown. 

5 Probably first assimilated and then dropped : lapids, lapise, lapis. But the dental 
is sometimes assimilated and retained: cédst, cesst, I have yielded: concutstt, concus- 
sit, he has shaken. 

6 O lengthened in compensation ; see 20, 1. 

T Sertius becomes Séstius, a proper name; sexcenti, séscenti, six hundred; and 
mixtas, mistus, mixed, by dropping the mute contained in the double consonant , 

8 G has also been dropped in dé for agid, I say ; major for magior, greater, etc. 

® In numerals nt is sometimes dropped: ducentni, ducént, two hundred each; 7%- 
gent-simus or vicent-simus, vigésimus or vicésimus, twentieth. _ 

10 So ip all numeral) adverbs in féns, 42s. The approved ending in most numeral 
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times; multer-bris, muliebris, womanly ; prérsa, priea, prose ; iadem, idem, same; 
jils-dex, jldex, judge; audisne, audine, audin, do you hear? viene, vine, vin, de 
you wish ? 

4. A Semivowel—j or v, also written i or u—is often dropped : 

Bi-jugae, biugae, bigae, chariot with two horses; guadrt-jugae, quadriga:, 
chariot with four horses; con-jiinctus, cu-jinctus, cinctus, the whole ; abjiccs 
or abicié,' I throw away ; divitior, diitior, ditior, richer; nevolé, neold, nou, I 
am unwilling ; amdverat, amazrat, amavat, he had loved.? 


Nore.— Separate words are somctimes united after the loss of uv: 8i vis, silts, sia, iv 
you wish; si vultis, siultis, siiltis, if you wish. 


5. Final consonants are often dropped. Thus— 

1) Final 8 is often dropped : * 

Monéris, monére (24,1, note), you are advised ; tllus, illu, ille, that; istue, 
sstu, iste, that ot yours; tpsus, psu, ipse, self, he ; parricidas,‘ parricida, pure 
ricide; mayts or mage, more ; sivis, sive, whether, lit., if you wish. 

Nore.—In the early poets es, thou art, and est, he is, after having dropped the initial 
e. sometimes become attached to the preceding word, which bas lost its final ¢: veritus 


ex, ceritu’s, you feared; tempue eet, tempust, it is time; virtiie eat, virtilat, it is virtue. 
See 27, note. 


2) A final d or t is often dropped : 

Cord, cor, heart; praeddd, pracdd,* with booty ; tntrdd, intrd, within ; ,/a- 
cilumed,* facillime, most easily ; vénérunt,’ vénéru, vénere, they have come ; 
recerunt, réxére, they have ruled. 

Note.—Sometimes both a vowel and a consonant disappear at the end of a word: 
puerus, puer, boy (51, 2, 4)); deinde or dein, thereupon; nihilum or nihil, nothing. 

8) A final n® is generally dropped in the Nominative Singular from 
\tems in on: 


_Lein, le led, lion; praedén, , praedb, robber; homon, homé, man. 














civarba te is 7é8, but in those formed oii: indefinite atimerale; as tot, Git: it is déne: 
totiéns, quotiéns. 

‘1 This is the approved form in verbs compounded of jacéé and monosyllabic preposi- 
tions; but abicid is pronounced as if written abjici3 or ab-iicid, 1. e., i = Ji, pronounced 
ye by the Roman method. The syllable ad thus remains long. 

2 Several adverbial forms were produced by the loss of v with the attendant changes : 
“eroraus, reorsus, rarsus, back ; subsvorsum, susvorsum, suorsum, sirsum, from be 
iow, on high. 

3 In early inscriptions proper names in os, afterward us, occur without the 8 as often 
as with it: Réscios, Rixcio: Ga>inios, Gabinio. 

* This form actually occurs in early Latin. 

6 Tho Ablative singular ended anciently in d, originally ¢. Many prepositions and 
adverbs in d and é are ablatives in origin, and accordingly ended in d. 

6 Written with one /, afterward with two. 

7 Here final ¢ was first dropped, then n, having tecome final, also disappeared, and at 
last final wu was weikened to 6; see 24, 1, note. 

8 In early inscriptions final m is often dropped. 
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PART SECOND. 
ETYMOLOGY. 


~ 87. EryMoLoacy treats of the classification, inflection. 
and derivation of words. 

VY ~ 88. The Parts of Speech are—Nouns, Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections. 





CHAPTER I. 


NOUNS. 


Y - 89, A Noun or Substantive is a name, as of a person, 
place, or thing: Cicerd, Cicero; Réma, Rome; domus, 
house. 

*1, A Proper Novn is a prope" name, as of a person or place: Cicerd, 
Réma. 

. 2, A Common Noun is a name common to all the members of a class 
of objects: viz, man; eguas, horse. Common nouns include— 

*1) Collective Nouns, designating a collection of objects: populus, 
people; exercitus, army. 

- 2) Abstract Nouns, designating properties or qualities: virtis, virtue; 
Justitia, justice. 

3) Material Nouns, designating materials as such: aurum, gold; 

lignum, wood; agua, water. 


~ 40. Nouns have Gender, Number, Person, and Case. 


I. GENDER. 


V Hi 41, There are three genders'—Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 


Note.—In some nouns gender is determined by signification ; in others, by endings. 





1JIn English, Gender denotes sex. Accordingly, masculine nouns denote males; 
feminine nouns, femaies ; and neuter nouns, objects which are neither male nor femala, 
In Latin, however, this natura] distin-tion of gender is applied only to the names of 
males and females ; while, in all other nouns, gender depends upon an artificial die 
tinction according to grammatical rules. 


2 PERSON AND NUMBER, CASES. 


'!1 42, GENERAL RULES FOR GENDER. 
tT, MASCULINES. 
1. Names of Males: Cicer6; vir, man ; réz, king. 
2. Names of Rivers, Winds, and Months: Rhénus, 
Rhine; Notws, south wind ; Martius, March. 
rt TI, FEMININES. 
1. Names of Fumales: mulier, woman ; leaena, lioness. 
2. Names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees : 
Graecia, Greece; Réma, Rome ; Délos, Delos; pirus, pear- 
tree. 


Nore.—Indeclinable nouns,! infinitives, and all clauses used as nouns are neuter: 
alpha, the letter a.2_ See also 532. 
43, Remarks on GENDER. 


1. Exceptions.—The endings * of nouns sometimes give them a gender 
et variance with these rules. Thus, some names of rtvers, countries, towns, 
islands, trecs, and animals take the gender of their endings; see 53, 1. 

2. MascuLing or Feminine —A few personal appellatives applicable to 
both sexes and a few names of animals are sometimes masculine and some- 
times feminine, but when used without distinct reference to sex they are 
generally masculine: civis, citizen (man or woman); ds, ox, cow. 

8. Epicenrt Nouns apply only to the inferior animals. They are used 
for both sexes, but have only one gender, and that is usually determined 
by their endings: dnser, goose, masculine; aguila, eagle, feminine. 


II. PERSON AND NUMBER. 


44. The Latin, like the English, has three persons and 
two numbers. The first person denotes the speaker ; the 
second, the person spoken to; the third, the person spoken 
of. The singular number denotes one, the plural more 
than one. 

TIT. Cases.‘ 


45. The Latin has six cases :’ 


—_—.- 





1 Except names of persons. 

2 See 128, 1. 

3 Gender as determined by the endings of nouns will be noticed in connection with 
the several declensions. 

4 The cage of a noun shows the relation which that noun sustains to other words; as, 
John's book. Here the possessire case (John's) shows that John sustains to the book 
the relation of possessor. 


DECLENSION. 23 
NAMES, ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 
7 Nominative, Nominative. 
7 Genitive, Possessive, or Objective with of. 
Dative, Objective with fo or for. 
Accusative, Objective. 
Vocative, Nominative Independent. 
: Ablative, Objective with from, with, by, an. 
/ 1. Os_ique Cases.—The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative 


are called the Oblique Cases. 
hn, 2. Locative.—The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, 
y called the Locative, denoting the place tn which. 


DECLENSION. 
/1 |46. Stem anp SurrixEs.—The process by which the 
\/ several cases of a word are formed is called Declension. It 


consists in the addition of certain suffixes to one common 
~ base called the stem. 


1, Meaninc.—Accordingly, each case-form contains two distinct ele- 
ments—the stem,' which gives the general meaning of the word, and the 
case-suffix, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word. 
Thus, in rég-is, of a king, the general idea, king, is denoted by the stem 

| rég ; the relation of, by the suffix ¢s. 
\ 2. CasEs ALIKE.—But certain cases are not distinguished in form. 
1) The Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative in Neuters are alike, and 
in the plural end in a. 
2) The Nominative and Vocative are alike, except in the singular of 
nouns in us of the second declension (51).? 
8) The Dative and Ablative Plural are alike. 
4 8. CHaracreristic.—The last letter of the stem is called the Srew- 
' CuARACTERISTIC, or the StEM-ENDING. 


i 


V :1{47, Five DecLtensions.—In Latin there are five de- 
clensions, distinguished from each other by the stem-char- 
acteristics or by the endings of the Genitive Singular, as 
follows : | 


1 Moreover, in many words the stem itself is derived from a more primitive form 
called a Root For the distinction between roofe and stems, and for the manner in 
which the latter are formed from the former, see 313-318. 

2 And in some nouns of Greek origin. 


24 FIRST DECLENSION. 


CHARACTERISTICS, GENITIVE ENDINGS, 
A) Dee. I. a ae. 
II. Oo. i 
III. i or a consonant is 
IV u as 
V. é éi 


Nots 1.—The five declensions are only five varieties of one general system of inflec. 
tion, as the case-suffixes are nearly identical in all nouns. 

Nore 2.—But these case-suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only in nouns witb 
eonsonant-stems, while in al] others they are seen only in combination with the charac- 
teristic, i. e., with the fina] vowel of the stem. 

74 Nore 8.—The ending produced by the union of the case-sufiz with the charau 
teristic vowel may fur convenience be called a Case-ENDING. 


FIRST DECLENSION: A NOUNS. 


48. Nouns of the first declension end in 
a and 6—/feminine ; 4s and 6s—masculine.' 


Nouns in a are declined as follows: 


SINGULAR. 

EXAMPLE, MEANING. CasE-ENDING 
Nom. ménsa, a table,? a’ 
Gen. ménsae, of a table, ae 
Dat. ménsae, fo, for a table, ae 
Acc, ménsama, a table, am 
Voce. ménsa, O table, a 
Abl. ménsa, from, with, by a table, ht 

PLURAL, 
Nom. ménsae, tables, ae 
Gen. ménsérum, of tables, irum 
Dat. ménsIs, to, for tables, ig 
Ace. méns&s, tables, is 
Voce. ménsae, O tables, ae 
Abl. ménsis, from, with, by tables.4 Is 














1 That is, nouns of this declension in @ and é are feminine, and those in de and és are 
masculine, 

2 The Nom. ménsa may be translated a table, table, or the tuble; see 48, 6. 

3 These case-endings will serve as a practical guide to the learner in distinguishing 
the different cases. The two elements which originally composed them have undergone 
various changes, and in certain cases the one or the other has nearly or quite disappeared. 
Thus the suffix has disappeared in the Nominative and Vocative Singular,.and appears 
only as e in four other case-forms, while the characteristic a has disappeared in the ending 
fe, contracted from a-ts, in the Dative and Ablative Plural; see 23, 2, note. 

4 Still other prepositions, as in, on, at, are sometimes used in translating the Ablative 


FIRST DECLENSION. a0 


1. Steu.—In nouns of the first declension, the stem ends in a. 

2. In the ParapioGm, observe that the stem i8 ménsd, and that the sev- 
eral cases are distinguished from each other by their case-endings. 

3. EXAMPLES FoR Practick.—Like ménsa decline: 

Ala, wing; aqua, water; causa, cause ; fortiina, fortune. 

4, LocaTivr.—Names of towns and a very few other words havea 
Locative Singular! in ae, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are 
declined in the singular? number as follows: 


Nom. Rima, Rome, militia, war,’ 
Gen. Rimae, of Rome, militime, of" war, 
Dat. Rimae, for Rome, militiae, for war, 
Acc. Romain, Rome, militiama, war, 
Voc. Roma, O Rome, mflitia, O war, 
Abl. Rima, from Rome,* militia, from war, 
Ine. Rimae, at Rome. militime, in war. 


5. EXcepTions IN GENDER.—1. A few nouns in @ are masculine by 
signification: agricola, husbandman ; see 42, 1.—2. Hadria, Adriatic Sea, 
is masculine; sometimes also damma, deer, and ¢alpa, mole. 

6. ARTIcLE.—The Latin has no article: cordna, crown, a crown, the 
crown ; dla, wing, a wing, the wing. 


49, Irrecuiar CasE-EnpiNGs.—The following occur : 4 


1, as in the Genitive of yamzha, in composition with pater, mdater, 
JSilius, and jilia: paterfamilids, father of a family. 

2. @f, an old form for the Genitive ending ae, in the poets: 5 audi, af- 
terward aulae, of a hall. . 

3. um® in the Genitive Plural: Dardanidum for Dardanidarum, of 
the descendants of Dardanus. 

4, abus in the Dative and Ablative Plural, especially in dea, goddess, 
and filia, daughter, to distinguish them from the same cases of deus, god, 
and filius, son: dedbus for deis, to goddesses. 


< 


———e 


1 In the Plural of ali nouns the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative : Athénia, 
at Athens. Whether, however, the form At?*nie is in origin a Locative, an Ablative, or 
neither, is a disputed question. See Bopp, I., pp. 484 8eq.; Schleicher, pp. 586, 587; 
Penka, p. 194; Delbriick, p. 27; Merguet, pp. 116, 117; Wordsworth, p. 59, In most 
nouns the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative in both numbers. 

2 The Plural when used is like the Plural of ménea. 

3 For the other prepositions which may be used in translating the Dative and the 
Ablative, see 45. Afilitia, war, warfare, military service. 

. 4To these must be added for early Latin d in the Nom. and Voce. Sing. and dd in 
the Abl. Sing.; see 21, 2, 1), and 36, 5, 2). 
5 Also in inscriptions as the ending of the Genitive, Dative. and Locative. 
6 Contracted from a-wm like the Greek d-wyv, wv, 7% shortened before m; see 580, IL 
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Nore.—Nouns in ¢a@ sometimes have is for tis in the Dative and Ablative Plural. 
gratis for grati.s, from grdtia, favor, kindness. 


50. GREEK Nouns.—Nouns of this declension in 6, As, 
and 6s are of Greek origin, and are declined as follows : 


Epitomé, epitome. Aenéas, Aeneas. Pyrités, pyrites. 
SINGULAR, 
Nom. epitomé Aentas pyrités 
Gen. epitomés Aenéae pyliae 
Dat, epitomae Aenéae pyritae 
Ace, epitomém Aenéam, an pyritém 
Voc. epitomé Aenéa pyrité, a 
Abl. epitomé Aenéa pyrité, a 
PLURAL. 
Nom. epitomae pylitrze 
Gen. epitomarucm pyritatrum 
Dat. epitom!s pyritis 
Acc, epitomas pyritas 
Voc. epitomae pyritae 
Abl. epitom!Is pyritis 


Note 1.—In the Plural and in the Dative Singular, Greek nouns are declinea like 
ménsa. 

Nore 2.—In nouns in é and é8, the stem-ending d is changed to é in certain cases 

Nort 3.—Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending a, and are declined like meénart 
Many in é have also a form in @: epitome, epitoma, epitome. 

SECOND DECLENSION: O NOUNS. 

51. Nouns of the second declension end in 

er, ir, us, and os ‘—masculine ; um, and on—neuter. 

Nouns in er, ir, ws, and wm are declined as follows : 


Servus,” slave. Puer, boy. Ager, jield. Templum, temple. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom, servus * puer - ager templum 
Gen. servi puerl agrk templ¥ 
Dat. servd puerd agro templé 
Ace. servum puerum agrum templuma 
Voc. serve puer ager templuma 
Abl. servd puerd agro templd 


1 Sometimes ¢ «. 
2 Sometimes written servos ; sce 52, 1. 
3 In the Roman and in the Continental pronunciation, quantity furnishes a safe guide 


SECOND DECLENSION. 2% 


PLURAL, 

Nom. servi puert agri templa 

Gen, servOrum puerOrum agrOr umm templérum 
Dat. servis puerls av 1s templis 
Ace. servos puerds agros templa 
Yoc. servi puerl agrl templa 

Abl. servis pueris agris templis 


1, Stzm.—In nouns of the second declension, the stem ends in o. 
_2. In the Parapigms, observe— 


1) That the stems are servo, puero, agro, and templo, 

2) That the characteristic o becomes u in the endings ws and wm, ande 
in serve,! that it disappears by contraction in the endings a,? i, and 7 (for o-a, 
o-2, and 0-is),$ and is dropped in the forms puwer and ager. 

3) That the case-endings, including the characteristic o (47, N. 2), are as 
follows : . 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

. Maso. NEUT Mase. NEvt. 
Nom. us* um Nom. 1 a 
Gen. i i Gen. orum oruin 
Dat. 6 6 Dat. 8 Is 
Acc. um um Acc. 68 a 

‘oc. + e4 um Voor i a 
Abi. 6 0) Abl. 18 18 


4) That puer and ager differ in declension from servus in dropping the 
endings ws and e in the Nominative and Vocative: Nom. puer for puerus, 
Voc. puer for puere. 

5) That ein ager is developed by the final 7.5 

6) That templum, as a neuter noun, has the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative alike, ending in the plural in a, see 46, 2, 1). 


3. EXAMPLES FOR Practice.—Like SERVUS: dominus, master. Like 
PUER: gener, son-in-law. Like aGER: magister, master. Like TEMPLUM : 
bellum, war. 





to the sounds of the vowels; see 5. Inthe English method, on the contrary, the quan- 
tity ofthe vowels is entirely disregarded, except us it affects the accent of the word. 
Thus, @ in ager is short in quantity, but long in sound (10, 3), while 7 in servis, pueria, 
agria, and templia is long in quantity but short in sound(11.1) Accordingly, in tbis 
method, the sounds of the vowels must be determined by the rules given in 9, 10 
and 11. Moreover, the learner must not forget that when the quantity of the vowel ic 
known, the quantity of the syllable, as used in poetry, is readily determined by article 16 

1 See 22 and 24, 1, note. 

2 Shortened from d; see 21, 2, 1). 

3 See 23, note, and 27. 

4 The endings of the Nom. and Voce. Sing. are wanting in nouns in er. 

& See 29, note. 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 


4, Nouns IN er anp ir.—Most nouns in er are declined like ager, but 
the following in er and ir are declined like puer : 


1) Nouns in zr + vir, riri, man. 
2) Compounds in fer and ger - armiger, armigeri, armor-bearer; signtfer. 


signiferi, standard-bearer. 


8) Adulter, adulterer ; Celtiber,) Celtiberian ; gener, son-in-law ; Jber, 
Spaniard; Liber, Bacchus; /iberi, children; Mulciber,! Vulcan; presbyter, 


elder; socer, father-in-law ; vesper, evening. 


5. Nouns in ius generally contract if in the Genitive Singular and ie 
in the Vocative Singular into 1 without change of accent: Claudi for 
Claudii, of Claudius, "t/ for filit, of a son; Mercu'ri for Mercu'rie, Mer- 


cury, filt for filie, son.® 


In the Genitive Singular of nouns in ium the 
4 = same contraction takes place: inge'ni for inge'nii, of talent; see 18, 1. 


’ 6. Deus is thus declined: Sing. deus, dei, ded, deum, deus, ded: Plur. N. 
and V. det, dii, di;* G. dedrum, deum ; D. and A. deis, diis, dis ;? Acc. deds, 
7. NEUTERS IN us.—The three neuter nouns in ws,4 pelagus, sea, virus, poi- 
sun, and vulgus, the common people, are declined in the singular as follows: 


Nom., Acc., Voce. pelagus 


Gen. 


Dat., Abl. 


Nors.— Pelague is a Greek noun (54, N. 2), and in general is used only in the singu- 
lar, though pelagé occurs as an Acc. Plur. Virus and culgus are used only in the 
singular. WVulgus has a masculine Acc., vudgum, in addition to the neuter form rulgus, 


pelagi 
pelago 


virus vulgus§ 
viri vulgi 
vird vulgo 


8. LocaT1vE.—Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
Singular ® in i, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are declined in the 
singular’ number as follows: 


Gen, 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Voe. 


Nom. Ephesus, Ephesus, 
Ephesf, of Ephesus, 
Ephes6, for Ephesus, 
Ephesuma, Ephesus, 
Ephese, O Ephesus, 


Abl. 
Loe. 


1 Celti’er and [ber have e /ony in the Gen., and J/ulciber sometimes drops é. 


Ephesdé, from Ephesus, 


Ephes!, 


al Ephesus. 





belluma, war, 
belll, of war, 
belld, for war, 
bellwuuma, war, 
bellum, O war, 
bell}, jrom, by war, 
belll, in war. 





———~ 


2 Nouns in ¢ius sometimes contract eve in the Voc. Sing. into &; Pompéi or Pom- 


pé, Pompey. 


3 Di and die are the approved forms, but det, diz and devs, diis also occur. 
4 Originally s-stems which by the loss of s in the oblique cases have become o-stemes ; 
gee G2, I., 1, foot-note. . 
5 Also written volgue. 
6 In the Plural the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative: Galéis, at Gabii; 
see 48, 4, foot-note. 
7 The Plural, when used, is like the Plural of servus, puer, ete. 
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52, Irrnecuiar Case-Enpincs.—The following occur: ! 

1, os and om, old endings for us and wm, sometimes used after » and 
u.? servos for servus, servom tor servum ; mortuos for mortuus, dead, 

2. us for e in the Vocative of deus, god; rare in other words. 

3. um in the Genitive Plural, especially common in a few words de- 
noting money, weight, and measure: fa/entum for (a‘entdrum, of talents; 
also in a few other words: deum for dedrum,; liberum for liberdrum ,: 
Argivum for Argivdrum, 

Nore.—The ending wm occurs also in the Genitive Plural of many other words, 
especially in poetry. For the quantity of uw, see p. 0, toot-note 6. 

58. Genprr.—Nouns in er, ir, us, and os are masculine, those in um 
and on are neuter; except— 


1. The Feminines :—(1) See 42, II., but observe that many names of 
countries, towns, islands, and trees follow the gender of their endings. (2) 
Most names of gems and ships are feminine: also alvve, belly ; cardasus, sail; 
colus, distaff; hwmus, ground; vannus, sieve. (3) A few Greek feminines. 

2. The Neuters :—pelagus, sca; virus, poison;. vulgus, common peorle. 
For declension, see 51, 7. 


54, GREEK Nouns.—Nouns of this declension in os, 6s, 
and on are of Greck origin, and are declined in the singu- 
lar as follows : 


Délos, F.,* Delos. Androgeés, Androgeos. Ilion, Ilium. 


Nom. Délos Androgeds llion 
Gen. Délt Androged, 1 Nit 
Dat. Des Androged Ths 
Acc. Délom Androgeén, & llion 
Voce. Déle Androgeds llion 
Abl. Désé Androged lis 


Nore 1.—The Plural of nouns in os and on is generally recular, but certain Greek 
endings occur, as oe in the Nominative Plural, and 6n in the Genitive. 

Note 2.—Most Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in us and wm, and are 
declined like serrus and templum. Many in 0e or on have also a form in us or wa. 

Note 8.—For Greek nouns in evs, see 68 and 68, 1. 

Note 4.—Panthits has Voc. Panthi. For pelagus, see 51, 7, note. 

1 To these must be added for early Latin: 1)¢d in Abl. Sing., and @ in Nom., Acc., 
und Voc. of the Neut. Plur.; see 36, 5, 2), and 21, 2,1); 2) oe in Gen, Sing. ; oe, é, és, 
eis,and is in Nom. Plur.: poploe=populi; ploirwmé=plirimi; virés=viri; leiberete or 
leiberis=liberi. 

2 Some recent editors have adopted vos, wos, vom and wom, for rus, wus, cum and 
uum, but the wisdom of such a course is at least questionable. See Brambach, p. 3. 

3M. stands for masculine, F. for feminine, and N. for neuter. 
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THIRD DECLENSION : CONSONANT AND I NOUNS. 
55. Nouns of the third declension end in 
a, e, i, 6, y,c, 1, n, r, 8, t, and x. 


56. Nouns of this declension may be divided into twa 
classes : 

I. Nouns whose stem ends in a Consonant. 

II. Nouns whose stem ends in 1.' 


CLASS I—CONSONANT STEMS. 
57. STEMS ENDING IN A LABIAL: B OR P. 
Princeps, M.,? a leader, chief. 


SINGULAR. CasE-SUFFIXES 

Nom. princeps, a leader, 8 

- Gen. principis, of a leader, is 
Dat. principi, to, for a leader, i 
Acc, principem, a leader, em 
Voce. princeps, O leader, 8 
Abl. principe, from, with, by a leader, 

PLURAL. 

Nom. principés, leaders, és 
Gen. principmma, of leaders, um 
Dat. principibus, to, for leaders, ibus 
Acc, principés, leaders, és 
Voce. principés, O leaders, és 
Abl. principibus, Srom, with, by leaders. ibus 


4, Srem anp Casr-Surrixes.—In this Paradigm observe— 

1) That the stem is princep, modified before an additional svllable to 
princip ; see 22, 1, and 57, 2. | 

2) That the case-suffixes appear distinct and separate from the stem ; * sea 
46, 1, and 47, note 2. 

2. VARIABLE VowEL. —In the final syllable of dissyllabic consonant 
stems, short e or i generally takes the form of ein the Nominative and 
Vocative Singular and that of 7 in all the other cases, Thus princeps, 





1 For Gender, see 99-115. 

2 See foot-note 3, p. 29. 

3 Thus, princep-s, princip-is, etc. In the first and second declensions, on the con- 
trary, the suffix can not be separated from the final vowel of the stem in such forms as 
ménesis, pueri, agria, etc. 
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principis,' and jidez, jidicis (59), alike have e in the Nominative and 
Vocative Singular and ¢ in all the other cases, though in princeps the 
original form of the radical vowel is e, and in jadez,i. For a similar 
change in the vowel of the stem, see miles, militis (58), and carmen, car- 
See also opus, operis (61). 


minis? (60). 


8. In monosyllables in ds the stem ends ini; see urbs, 64. 
4. For the LocaTive IN THE THIRD DEcLENBION, see 66, 4. 
5. For Synopsis oF DECLENSION, see 87, 89. 


58. STEMS ENDING IN A DENTAL: D OR T. 
Lapis, M., stone. 


_ Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe: 
AObl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 


Ace. 
Voe. 
Abl. 


Nepos, 


Nom, 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Voce. 
Abi. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 


lapis 
lapidis 
lapidt 
lapidema 
lapis 
lapide 


lapidés 
lapiduum 
lapidibus 
lapidés 
lapidés 
lapidibus 


M., grandson. 


nepos 
nepotis 
nepoti 
nepotemm 
nepos _ 
nepote 


nepotés — 
nepotum 


nepotibus 


1 Bee 22, 1. 


Aetas, F., age. 


SINGULAR. 


aetis 
aetatis 
aetatl 
aetatem 
aetas 
aetate 


PLURAL. 


aetatés 
aetatum 
aetatibus 
aetatés 
aetatés 
aetitibus 


Virtis, F., cirtue. 


SINGULAR. 


virtis 
virtitis 
virttitl 
virtitem 
virtis 
virtiute 


PLURAL. 


virtatés 
virtitwim 
virtitibus 


Miles, m., soldier. 


miles 
militis 
militi 
militema 
niles 
milite 


milités 
militmim 
militibus 
milités 
milités 
nilitibus 


Caput, N., head. 


caput 
capitis 
capiti z 
caput 

caput 
capite 


capita 
capitum 
capitibus 


2 See 22, 1, foot-note. 
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Ace. nepotés 
Voc. nepotés 


Abl. 


nepotibus 
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virtutés 
virtutés 


virtitibus 


capita 
capita 
capitibus 


1. Stems anp Cask-Scurrixes.—In these Paradigms observe— 


1) That the stems are /apid, aetat, milit, nepot, virtiut, and caput, 

2) That miles has the variable vowel, e, i, and caput, u.i; see 57, 2. 

3) That the dental dortis diopped before s: lapis for lapids, aetds tor 
aetates, miles for milets, virtiis for virtits » see 36, 2. 

4) That the case-suftixes, except in the neuter, caput (46, 2), are the samc 
as those given above ; see 57. 

5) That the neuter, caput, has no case-suffix in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Singular, a in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
Plural, and the suffixes of masculine and feminine nouns in the other cases. 

2. NEUTER sTEMS IN at drop t in the Nominative Singular and end in a: 
Nom., poéma, Gen., poématis ; Stem, poémat. These nouns sometimes have 
is for zbua in the Dative and Ablative Plural: poématis for poematibus. 

3. For Synopsis oF DECLENSION, see 69, 78-84. 


59. STEMS ENDING IN A GUTTURAL: CO OR G. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
(Fen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Vor. 


Abl. 


Réx, M., 
hing. 


rex 
régis 
régi 
régema 
réx 
rége 


Jidex, M. & F., Radix, F., 


qudge. 
SINGULAR. 

jiidex 

jiidicis 

jidicl 

jidicema 

jiidex 

judice 


PLURAL, 
jidicés 
jidicum 
jidicibus 
jidicés 
jidicés 
jidicibus 


root. 


radix 
ridicis 
radici 
radicemna 
radix 
ridice 


radicés 
radicumaaa 
radicibus 
racicés 
radicés 
radicibus 


Dux, M. &F., 
leader. 


dux 
ducis 
duct 
ducem 
dux 
duce 


ducés 
ducuma 
ducibug 
ducés 
ducés 
ducibus 


1. Stems anD Cask-SUFFIXES.—In the Paradigms observe— 


1) That the stems are réq, jadic, rddic, and duc; jidic with the variable 
vowel, i.e; see 57, 2. 
2) That the case-suffixes are those given in 57. 
3) That sin the Nominative and Vocative Singular umites with ¢ or g of 
the stem and forms z ; see 30. 


2. For Synopsis oF DEcLENsIon, see Nouns IN X, 91-98. 


® 
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60. STEMS ENDING IN L, M, N, OR R. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Voe. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Dat. 
Ace, 
Voe. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace, 


Toe, 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Voe. 
Abl. 


Sol, m., 
sun. 


861 
svlis 
soli 
sdlema 
861 
sdle 


solés ! 


sdlibus 
sdlés 
sdlés 
sdlibus 


Pastor, M., 
shepherd. 


pastor 
pastoris 
pastor 
pastorem 
pastor 
pastore: 


pastorés 
pastorwi 
pastoribus 
pastorés 
pastorés 
pastoribus 


Consul, M., 
consul. 


SINGULAR. 


consul 
consulis 
consull 
consulema 
consul © 
consule 


PLURAL. 


consulés 
consulum 
consulibus 
consulés 
consulés 
consulibus 


Led, M., 
lion. 


SINGUL 42. 


led 
leénis 
ledni 
lednema 
led 
ledne 


PLURAL. 


lednés 
lednum 
lednibus 
leénés 
leénés 
leénibus 


Passer, M., 
sparrow. 


passer 
passeris 
passerl 
passerema 
passer 
passer@ 


passerés 
passertama 
passeribus 
passerés., 
passerés 
passeribus 


Virgé, F., 
maiden, 


virgd 
virginis 
virginl 
virginem 
virgé 
virgine 


virginés 
virginuma 
virginibus 
virginés 
virginés 
virginibus 
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Pater, M., 
Sather. 


pater 
patris 
patrI 
patrem 
pater 
patre - 


patrés 
patrtam 
patribus 
patrés 
patrés 
patribus 


Carmen, N., 


gong. 


carmel 
carminis 
carmini 
carmen 
carmen 
carmine 


carmina, 
Carmin mma 
carminibus 
carmina 
carmina 
carminibus 


1. Stems anp Case-Surrixes.—In the Paradigms observe— 


1) That the stems sre 30/, consul, passer, patr,? pastor, 


carmen. 


~_ 


1 Many monosyllables want the Gen. Plur.; see 133, 5. 


leén, virgon, and 


3 That is, the stem is patr when followed by a vowel; but when r becomes final, it 
develops ¢ before it, and pair becomes pater ; see 29, note. 
4 


| 
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a 
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2) That vtrgé (virgon) has the variable vowel, 0, i, and carmen, 6, i. 

8) That in the Nominative and Vocative Singular s, the usual case-suffix 
for masculine and feminine nouns, is omitted, and that in those cases the stem 
pastor shortens 0, while /eén and vérgon drop n; see 21, 2, 2), and 36, 5, 8). 

2. Hiems, the only stem in m, takes ¢ in the Nominative and Vocative 
Singular. Also sanguis (for sanguins), blood, and Salamis (for Salamina), 
Salamis, which drop n» before s,; see 36, 8, note 3. 

8. Passer, Pater.—Most nouns in er are declined like passer, but those 
in ter, and a few others, are declined like pater ; see 77, 2. 

4, Lzd, Virad.—Most nouns in o are declined like /e, but those in aé 
and g6, with a few others, are declined like virgéd ; see 72, with exceptions. 

5. Four stems IN or change 0 to u,; see 77, 4. 

6. For the LooaTivE 1n THE THrrpD DEcLEnsion, see 66, 4. 

7. For Synopsis of DECLENSION, see 72, 75-77. 


61. STEMS ENDING IN 8. 


Fl6s, M., Jas, N., Opus, N., Corpus, N., 
flower. right. work, body. 
SINGULAR, 

Nom, fiis jas opus corpus 
Gen. fliris jiris operis corporis 
Dat. flort jark operl corpork 
Ace. fldrem jis opus corpus 
Voc. flis jis opus corpus 
Abl. flére jire opere corpore 

. PLURAL. 
Nom, flirés jira opera corpora 
Gen. fldrum jirum operu im corpora ma 
Dat. fliribus jiribus operibus corporibus 
Acc. flérés jira operas corpora 
Voce. flérés jira opera corpora 


Abl. fliribus jiribus operibus corporibus 


1. Srems anp Casg-Surrixes.—In the Paradigms observe— 


1) That the stems are /lés, js, opos,! and corpos. 

, 2) That opus has the variable vowel, e, u, and corpus, 0, u 

3) That s of the stem becomes r ‘between two vowels: “foe, Joris (for 
Jesis) ; see 31, 1. 

4) That the Nom. and Voc. Sing. omit the case-suffix; see 60, 1, 3). 

2. For Synopsis or DECLENSION, see 79, 80, 82-84. 

2 Opos occurs in early Latin. In os, from the Primary Suffix as (320), o was weuk- 
ened to u in the Nom., Acc., and Voc. Sing. of onus and corpus, while in all the othe 
case-forms it was weakened to ¢ in opus, but retained unchanged in corpus ; see 22. 
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CLASS II.—I STEMS. 
62. STEMS ENDING IN I.—Nouns in is and 68, not 
increasing in the Genitive.’ 


Tussis, F., Turris,¥., Ignis, m., Hostis, m.&¥F,, Nibés,*r., 


cough, tower. Jire. enemy. cloud. 

SINGULAR, 

Nom, tussis . turris ignis hostis nibés 

Gen. tussis turris ignis hostis | nibis 

Dat. tusst turrl ignt hosti nibi 

Acc, tussim turrim,em ignem hostema nibema 

Voc. tussis turris: ignis hostis nibés 

Abl. tuss¥ turrl, e ign, e hoste nibe 
PLURAL, 

Nom. tussés turrés ignés hostés nibés 

Gen. tussium . turrium. ignivm hostium nibium 

Dat, tussibus | turribus ignibus hostibus nibibus 

Acc, tussés, Is turrés, is ignés, ig hostés,is nibés, is 

Voc tussés turrés ignés hostés nibés 

Abl. tussibus  turribus ignibus hostibus nibibus 


I. Parapicms.—Observe— 

1. That the stems are tussi, turri, igni, hosti, and nahi? 

2. That the case-endings, including the characteristic i, which disappears 
in certain cases, are as follows: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. is, és és 
Gen. is ium 
Dat. 1 ibus 
Acc. im, em és, Is 
Yoo. is és 
Abt. il,e ibus 


1 That is, having as many syllables in the Nom. Sing. as in the Gen. Sing. 

3 Observe (1) that twesis, turris, i¢nia, and hostis differ in declension only in the Ace. 
and Abl. Sing., ¢wssis showing the final < of the stem in both those cases, turris some- 
times in both, 7gnis sometimes in the Abl., not in the Acc., Hosfisin neither (2) that nwzbés 
differs from the other four in taking ¢s instead of is in the Nom. and Voc. Sing. 

3 Nouns in és, Gen. ia, are best treated as ¢-stems, although some of them were 
originally s-stems (61). Thus, originally the stem of nizbés was itself nwbés, but ¢ was 
finally treated as the Nom. suffix, and the word was accordingly declined like the large 
class of i-nouns mentioned under 62, V. The origin of ¢-stems is obscure. A few cor- 
respond to i7-stems in the cognate tongues, as ignis, ovis, turris; a few are weakened 
from a-stems or o-stems, a8 foris, a door, Gr. O6vpa, imber=imbria, rain-storm, Gr. 
6uBpos; some are formed from s-stems, as nibés, just mentioned. Upon the general 
subject of i-stems, see Roby, pp. 136-149; Schleicher, pp. 384, 482, 453 ; Corssen, I. 281, 


571, 788 seq.; II. 227; Merguet, pp. 36-40, 51, 67, 95 ete. < 
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II. Like russis—Acc. im, AsL. 1—are declined— 

1. Béris, plough-tail ; rdvis, hoarseness ; sitis, thirst. 

2. In the Singular: (1) Names of rivers and places in is not increasing in 
the Genitive: Ziberis, Hispalis ; see 582. (2) Greek nouns in is, Gen. #-, 
and some others. 

III. Like turris—Acc. im, em, ABL. 1, e—are declined— 

Clavis, key; febris, fever; messis, harvest; ndvis, ship; puppie, stern; 
restis, rope; seciiria, axe ; sementis, sowing ; strigilis, strigil. 

1, Araris, or Arar (for Araris),) the Saéne, and Liger (for Ligeris),‘ the 
Loire, have Acc. ira, em, Abl. i, e. 


IV. Like 1a@nis—Acc, em, ABL. I, e—are declined— 

Amnis, river; anguis, serpent; aviv, bird; bilis, bile; civie, citizen: 
elassis, fleet ; collis, hill; finis, end; orbis, circle; postis, post; unguis, nail, 
and a few others. 


Nore 1.—Adjectives in er (for rts) and those in is have the Ablative in i (153, 
154). Accordingly, when such adjectives are used sudstanticrely, the i 1s generally re- 
tained : September, Septem>ri, September ; ? fumilidria, famtlidri, friend. But adjec- 
tives used as proper names have e: Juvenilis, Juvendle, Juvenal. 

Nore 2.—Imbver (for tmbria), storm ; cesper (for vesperis), evening, and a few others, 
sometimes have the Ablative in i. 

V. Like nostis—Acc. em, ABL. e—a:2 declined all nouns in is, Gen. 


#8, not provided for under II., III., and IV.? 
VI. Like noBEs are declined all nouns in és, Gen. is.4 


63. STEMS ENDING IN 1.—WNeuters in e, al, and ar. 


Mare, sea. Animal, «animal. Calcar, spur. 
SINGULAR. CasE-ENDINGS. 

Nom, mare animal calear e— 6 
Gen. maris animalis calciris is 

Dat, mart animali _ caleart i 

Ace. mare animal] calcar e— & 
Voc. mare animal calcar e— § 
Abl. mart® animali calcarl I 


1 The shortening of Araris to Arar and of Ligeris to Liger is similar to the short: 
ening of puerus to puer; see 51, 2, 4); 36, 5, 2), note. 

2 Names of months are adjectives used substantivey. Originally m(neis, month, was 
understood. : 

3 Except canis and juvenis, which are consgonant-stems, but have assumed 7 in the 
Nom, Sing. In the plural they have wm in the Gen and ésinthe Acc. Apis, ménsia, 
and volucris often have um for iwm in the Gen. 

4 Except atrués and vdtés, which generally have um in Gen. Pl., and ¢°dée, which has 
wm or ium. Compés, Gen. edis, has also ium. 

5 See 2 below. 

* The dash here implies that the case-ending is sometimes wanting. 
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PLURAL. 

Nom. maria animalia calcdria ia 
Gen. marium animélium calcdriuma ium 
Dat. maribus animalibus calciribus ibus 
Acc. maria animalia calcéria ia 
Voce. maria animalia calciria ia 
Abl. maribus aninalibus calciribus ibus 


1. Parapieus.—Observe— 

1) That the stem-ending i is changed to e in the Nominative, Accusative, 
und Vocative Singular of mare, and dropped in the same cases of ansmal (for 
animdle) and ca/car (for calcdre); see 24, 1, note; 27%; 22, 2, 2). 

2) That the case-endings include the characteristic i. 

2. The following have ein the Ablative Singular:—(1) Names of towns 
ine; Praeneste.—(2) Generally réte, net, and in poetry sometimes mare. 

Norr.—Neuters in ar, with @ short in the Genitive, are consonant-stems : neclar, 
nectaria, nectar; also 8d, salt, and far, corn. 


a 


64. STEMS ENDING IN L—Nouns in 8 and X generally 
preceded by a consonant. 


Cliéns, M. & F., Urbs, F., Arx, F., Mis,’ M., 
client. city. citadel. . Mouse, 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. cliéns urbs arx 3 mis 
Gen. clientis* urbis arcis miris 4 
Dat. clienti urbI arcl mirl 
Ace, clientem urbem arcem mirem 
Voc. cliéns urbs arx mis 
Abl. cliente urbe arce mire 
PLURAL. 
Nom. clientés urbés arcés mirés 
Gen. clientivm urbium arclum mirium 
Dat. clientibus urbibus arcibus miribus 
Ace, clientés, Is urbés, Is arcs, Is mirés, Is 
Voc. clientés urbés arcés mirés 


Adl. clientibus urbibus arcibus miribus 





} Cléiéns is for clientis, urbe for urbia, arz tor arcts, and mis for m“sis ; see 36, 5, 
2), note. Ae, originally an s-stem, Greek wis, became an -stem in Latin by assuming ¢. 

2 The vowel ¢ is here short before nt, but long before ns; see 16, note 2. Indeed, it 
seems probable that nz and nd shorten a preceding vuwel, as na lengthens it. See Mik 
ler, p. 27; Ritschl, Rhein. Museum, xxxi., p. 488. 

3 Xin arzv=ca, c belonging to the stem, and ¢ being the Nom. suffix. 

4 Miria ie for misie; 3 changed to r between two vowals, see 31, 1. 
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1. Parapieys.—Observe— 

1) That the stems are clienti, urbi, arci, and muri. 

2) That these nouns are declined in the singular precisely like consonant: : 
stems, and in the plural precisely like all other masculine and feminine 
t-stems.! 

2. This class of ¢-stems includes— 

1) Most nouns in vs and rs-2 cliéns, clientis, client; cohors, cohortis, 
cohort. 

2) Monosyllables in s and z preceded by a consonant, and a few in 8 
and x preceded by a vowel:* urbs, city; arx, citadel; lis, strife; noz, 
night. 

8) Names of nations in ds and @s, or, if plural, in déés and ifés: Arpinds, 
pl. Arpindtés, an Arpinatian, the Arpinates ; Samnis, pl. Samnités, the 
Samnites. 

4) Optimdtés, the aristocracy ; Pendtés, the household gods, and occasion- 
ally other nouns in ds. 


Nore 1.—Car“d, flesh, has a form in is, curnis (for carinis), from which are formed 
carni, carnium, ete. 

Norg 2.—Pare, part, sumetimes has partém in the Accusative. 

Norr 8.—Ra, country, sors, lot, supellex, furniture, and a iew other words sume- 
times have the Ablative in 7. 


65. SUMMARY OF I-sTEMS.—To I-stems belong— 


1. All nouns in is and és which do not increase in the Genitive ; 
sce 62. Here belong also— 


1) Namesof months in ber (for bris): September, October, etc. ; see 62, N. 1. 

2) The following nouns in ber and ter (for bris and tris): timber, storm ; 
linter, boat; ater, leathern sack; venter, belly; generally also /nsuber, un 
Insubrian. 


9. Neuters in e, al (for ale) and ar (for are) ; see 63; also 63, 
2, note. 

8. Many nouns in s and x—especially (1) nouns in ns and rs, 
and (2) monosyllables in s and x preceded by a consonant ; see 
61, 2. 








1 Nouns thus declined are most conveniently treated as i-nouns, though the stem 
appears to end in a consonant in the Sing., and in ¢ in the Plur. In some of these nouns 
the stem has lost its final 7 in the Sing., while in others it ended originally in a con- 
sonant, but afterward assumed é in the Plur., at least in certain cases; see 62, I., foot- 
note. 

2 Some of these often have wm in poetry and sometimes even in prose, as paréng 
parent, generally has. 

3 Except (ope) opis and the Greek nouns, grgpe, lynx, sphine. 

4 Namely, fauc, glia, lie, mda, nie, now, 08 (ossis), 078, generally fraus and mis. 
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66. SPECIAL PARADIGMS. 
Sas, M.&F., Bos,M.&F., Nix, F., Senex, m., Vis, F., 
swine. ox, cow. snow. old man. JSorce. 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. sis bis! nix senex via 
Gen. suis bovis nivis senis vis? 
Dat. sul bovii nivi seni vi? 
Ace, suem bovema nivem senema vim 
Voc. sis bis nix senex vis 
Abl. sue bove nive sene vi 
PLURAL. 
Nom, sués bovés nivés senés virés 
bovuum : 
Gen. suTum 1 hivium senuum virium 
bow 

Dat 1 ees bobus’ hivibus senibus viribus 

subus (bibus! 

._ Acc, 8sués bovés nivés senés virés 
Voc. sués bovés niv@s senés virés 
Abl. eee bobus = ivibus = senibus — viribus 

subus bibus 


1. The Srems are su; bov ; nig (nix=nigs), niv, nivi ;3 sence, sen; vi 
‘{sing.), vir (for vist, plur.);4 see 31, 1. 

2. Sts, and Gris, crane, the only u stems in this declension, are de- 
clined alike, except in the Dative and Ablative Plural, where gris is 
regular: gruibus. 

3. JuPPITER, Jupiter, is thus declined: Juppiter, Jovis, Jovi, Jovem, 
Juppiter, Jove. Srems, Juppiter and Jov. 

4. Locative.—Many names of towns have a Locative Singular in { or e 
denoting the place in which (45, 2). Thus: 


- Nom. Karthagé, Carthage, Tibur, Tibur, 
Gen. Karthaginis, of Carthage, Tiburis, of Tibur, 
Dat. Karthagini, for Carthage, Tiburt, for Tibur, 
Acc. Karthaginem, Carthage, Tibur, Tibur, 
Voc. Karthagé, O Carthage, Tibur, O Tibur, 
Abl, Karthagine, Jrom Carthage, Tibure, From Tibur, 
Loc. Karthaginl ore, at Carthage. TiburI or e, at Tibur. 


1 Bos = bovs, bous; 06bus, biibus = bovibus, boubus. 

2 The Gen, and Dat. Sing.—vis, vi—are rare. 

3 For nigvi, from which nig is formed by first dropping 4 and then v; see 27, 36 
3, note 1. 

4 Vi ia formed from vied by first dropping 7 and then s. 
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67. CASE-SUFFIXES AND CASE-ENDINGS.’ 


SINGULAR. 
Consonant STEws. I-8TEMs. 

Maso. AND Fem. Nevr. Mase. AnD Fem. Nevt. 
Nom. 8,—?* —3 is, és, 8 e,—3 
Gen. is is is is 
Dat. 1 | i I 
Ace, em — im, em e— 
Voc. 8 — is, és, 8 e,— 
Abl. e e i, e I 

PLURAL, 

Nom. é8 a és ia 

Gen, um - um ium ium 

Dat. ibus ibus ibus ibus 

Acc. &8 9 és, Is ia 

Voce &8 a és ia 

Abl. ibus ibus ibus ibus 
Nore.—The following irregular case-endings occur : 3 
1. & for 7, in the Dat. Sing. : 4 aerd for aeri. . . : 


2. Kia, for is, in the Acc. Plur.: civets for civia, civés, 
8. For Greek ENDINGs, see 68, 


GREEK NOUNS. 


68. Most Greek nouns of the third declension are en. 
tirely regular, but a few retain certain peculiaritics of the 
Greek. The following are examples : 


Lampas, F., Phryx, M.&F., Hérds, m., 
torch. Phrygian. hero. 
SINGULAR. 

Nom. lampas Phryx héris 

Gen. lampadis, os Phrygis, os hérdis 
Dat. \ampadi, i Phrygi, i hérdi, i 
Acc. lampadema, a Phrygem, a hér6em, a 
Voe. lampas Phryx hérds 

Abl. lampade Phryge hérée 


1 On the distinction between Case-Suffixes and Case- Endings, see 46, 1, and 47, note 8. 

2 The dash denotes that the case-ending is wanting. 

3 To these should be added for early Latin—1) ws and es in the Gen. Sing. : hominus 
= hominis ; salutes = sali.tis; 2) id and é in the Abl. Sidg.: conventiinid = conven- 
tiine; patré = patre; 8) ie and ets in the Nom. Plur. of é-nouns: fineis, finis = fina. 
On the Case-Endinge of the Third Declension in early Latin, see Wordsworth, pp 
68-73; Kihner, I., pp. 178-179. 

4 This ¢ is generally long. 
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7 PLURAL. 
Nom, lampadés, es Phrygés, es hérdés, es 
Gen. lampadum Phryguim hérOwum 
Dat. \ampadibus Phrygibus hérdibus 
Ace, lampadés, as Phrygés, as hérdés, as 
Voc. lampadés, es Phrygés, es hérdés, es 
Abl. lampadibus Phrygibus hérdibus 
Periclés, M., Paris, M., Did, F., Orpheus, M 
Pericles. Paris. Dido. Orpheus. 
SINGULAR! 
Nom. Periclés Paris Dids Orpheus ? 
Gen. Periclis, 1 Paridis, os Didiis,dnis $$ Orph-eos, el, 1 
Dat. Periclt, i Parid1, i Didd, ni, Gné = Orph-el, ei, 1, ed 
Acc, Periclem, ea, en = Did6, dnem Orphea, eum 
Parima, im 
Voc. Periclés, es, & Pari Didd Orpheu 
Abl. Pericle Parize Did6, one Orphed 


1. Observe that these Pazapiems fluctuate in certain cases—(1) between 
the Latin and the Greek forms: lampadis, os ; lampadem,a ; héréés, as :—(2) 
between different declensions: PErictis, between Dec. I., Periclen, Pericle, 
Dee. II., Periclé (Gen.), and Dee. III., Periclis, etc.: OrpHEus, between Dec. 
Il., Orphet, Orphe, etc., and Dec. III., Orpheos, ete. 

2, Nouns in ys have Gen. yos, ys, Acc. ym, yn: Cllr ys; Othryos, Othrym, 
Othryn, 

8. The Vocative SrneuLar drops s—(1) in nouns in ews, ys, and in proper 
names in as, Gen. antis: Ailds, Atlé :—(2) generally in nouns in ¢s, and 
sometiines in other words: Furi. 

4, In the GeniTIvE PLuRAL, the ending 6” occurs in a few titles of books: 
Metamorphises (title of a poem), Metamorphosedn. 

5. Inthe DativE anp ABLATIVE PLuRAL the ending 8, before v eels sin, 
occurs in poetry: Zroades, Troasin. 

6. A few neuters used only in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have oe in the Singular and é in the Plural: melos, melé, song. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


I. NoUNS ENDING IN A VOWEL. 


69. Nouns in a: Genitive in atis; Stem in at: 
poéma, poem, poématis, poémat. 





1 The Plural is of course generally wanting; see 130, 2. 

2 Huis adiphthong in the Nom, and Voc.; e¢ sometimes a diphthong in the Gen 
and Dat. 

3 These are of Greek origin. 
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70. Nouns ine: Genitive in is: Stem ini; 
mare, sea, maris, mari, 

71. Nouns ini:! Genitive in is: Stem ini: 
sindpi, mustard, sindpis, sindpi. 


Note.—Many nouns in 7 are indeclinable. Compounds of mel have itis in the Geni 

tive: oxymeli, oxymelitis, oxymel. 

72. Nouns in 6 or 6; Genitive in Snis: Stem in dn: 

led, lion, lednis, leon. 

Exceprions.—Genitive in— 

1. onis :—most national names: Afacedd, Macedonis, Macedonian. 

2. inis:°’—Apolld ; homo, man; némd, nobody ; turbd, whirlwind; and 
nouns in do and go: grandé, grandinis, hail; virgé, 
virginis, maiden; except—/arpagd, dnis ; ligd, Snis ; 
praedo, Snis, also comedé, cidé, mangé, spadb, anedé, ad6. 

3. nis :—ca7‘6, carnis (for carinis*), flesh; see 64, 2, note 1. 

4, 6nis :—Anid, Aniénis, river Anio; Nérid, Nériénis. 

5. tis:—a few Greek feminines: Didd, Didis; see #8. 

73. Nouns in y?: Gen. in yis (yos, js): Stem in y: 

misy, copperas, misyis (yos, ys), misy. 


II. Nouns ENDING IN A MUTE OR LIQUID. 
74, Nouns inc: dlée, alécis, pickle; lac, lactis,4 milk. 


75, Nouns in 1: Genitive in lis: Stem in]: 
sol, sun, Bolis, sol. 
Norr.— Fel, fellis, gall; mel, mellis, honey ; sdl, sacie salt. On neuters in a/, see 63. 
76, Nouns in n: Genitive in nis: Stem inn: 
paein, paean, paednis, paedn. 
flamen, stream, flaminis, flamen, in. 


Norte 1.—Nouns in en have the variable radical vowel—e, i; see 60. 1, 2). 

Nore 2.-There are a few Greek words in 6n, Gen. in onis, Ontis, St. in on. Ont: 
aédon, aédonia, nightingale, Xenophin, Xenophintis, Xenophon. 

'7'7, Nouns inr: Genitive in ris: Stem inr: 

carcer, prison, carceris, carcer, 

1. Nouns in Gr, ar: (1) ar, G. aris, St. ari: /dr, laris, house; (2) par. 
paris, pair; far, farris, corn; hépar, héepatis, liver. For ar, G. dris, and ar, 
GQ aris, see 63. 

2. Nouns in ter: Gen. in tris: pater, patris, father ; except later, lateris, 
tile; ¢er, ttineris, way; Juppiter, Jovis,; and Greek nouns: erdtér, cratéris, bowl 

1 These are of Greek origin. . 
2 Stem in on, in, or oni, int, nt; see GO, 1, 2). 

3 Nouns in y are of Greek origin, and are often indeclinable, 
The only nouns in c. 
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Note.—/Jmber and names of months in ber have bria in the Genitive: émber, tmbris, 
shower; September, Sep.embris, September; see 62, IV., notes 1 and 2. 


3. Nouns in or: G. oris, St. Or: pastor, pastoris, shepherd; but a few 
have G. oris, St. or: arbor, arboris, tree; aeguor, sea; marmor, marble. 
But cor, cordis, heart. 

4, Four in ur: G. oris, St. or: ebur, ivory ; femur, thigh; jecur, liver; 
robur, strength; but femur has also feminis, and jecur, jecinoris, jecinert, 
and joctneris. 

‘78, Nouns in ut: Genitive in itis: Stem in ut, it: 

caput, head, capitis, caput, it. 


III. Nouns ENDING IN 8. 


79. Nouns in as: Genitive in Atis: Stem in at: 
aetis, age, aetitis, aetat. 
Exceptions.—Genitive in 
1. aris :—mds, maris, a male ;—stem, mas, mari; see $1, 1. 
2. asis :—vds, vdsis, vessel.' 
3. assis :—ds, assis, an as (a coin). 
4, antis:—only masculine Greek nouns: adamds, antis, adamant. 
Nors.—Anasa, duck, and neuter Greek nouns in as have a’ia: anas, anatis. Vaa, 
surety, Arcas, Arcadian, and feminine Greek nouns in us bave adis: vas, vadix, 
lampas, lampadis.? 
80. Nouns in 6s: Genitive in is: Stem in i:3 
nuibés, cloud, ndbis, nibi. 


Exceptions.—Genitive in 

1. Sdis :—hAérés, hérédis, heir ; mercés, reward. 

2. edis :—pes, pedis, foot, and its compounds: compés, edis, a fetter. 

8. eris :—Cerés, Cercris.4 

4, Stis :—quiés, rest, with compounds, inguiés, requtés, and a few Greek 
words: lebés, tapés. 

5. etis :—abiés, fir-tree; arizs, ram; pariés, wall. 

Nore.— Bée, beasis, two-thirds; wea, aeris,4 copper; praes, praedia, surety. 


81. Nouns in es: Genitive in itis: Stem in et, it: 
miles, soldier, militis, milet, it. 


ExceptTions.—Genitive in 
1. etis :—interpres, interpreter ; seges, crop; teges, covering. 
2. idis :—obses, hostage; praeses, president; see 57, 2. 


1 Vde isthe only stem in ¢ which does not change a to r between two vowels; seo 
61, 1, 3). 

2 Greek nouns sometimes have ados for adie. 

3 But see 64, 1. 

* See 61, 1, 8). 
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82. Nouns in is: Genitive in is: Stem ini: 
avis, bird, avis, avi. 


ExcepTions,—Genitive in 

1. eris :—cinis, cineris,' ashes; cucumis, cucumber ; pulvis, dust; vdmis, 
ploughshare. 

2. idis :—capis, cup; cassis, helmet; cuspis, spear; lapis, stone; pro- 
mulsis, antepast, and a few Greek? words: as tyrannis, 
idis, tyranny. Sometimes idts, and tigris. 

3. inis :—pollis or pollen, flour; sanguis, blood. 

Nore.—Glia, gliris, dormouse; dis, litis, strife; s:mis, simtseie, half an as; Dia, 

Ditis; Quiris, Quiritis; Samn:s, Samnitia. 

83. Nouns in 33: Genitive in Sris: Stem in ds: 

mds, custom, moris, més. 


Exceptions.—Genitive in 

1. Stis :—cds, cdtis, whetstone; dds, dowry; nepds, grandson ; sacerdés, 
priest ; and a few Greek words. 

2. Sdis :—cils(ds, ciistédis, guardian; see 36, 2. 

8. dis :—a few masculine Greek nouns: /érés, hero; Afinds, Tros. 

Norr.—Arbis or arbor, arboris, tree; 08, 08:is, bone; 7s. Loris, ox; see 66. 


84, Nouns in dis, Gen. in tiris or titis: stem in iis or iit. 

1. tiris :—cris, leg; jis, right; jis, soup; mis, mouse; pits, pus; ris, 
country ; dis (this), incense; ¢elliis, earth. 

2. titis: —juventis, youth; salits, safety; sencctiis, old age; servitis, 
servitude ; v/rtis, virtue; see 36, 2. 


Exceptions.—Genitive in 

1. tidis :—incis, anvil; paliis, marsh; subscis, dovetail. 

2. wis :—gris, gruis, crane; sis, swine. 

3. untis:—a few Greek names of places: Trapeziis, untis. 

4, odis :—Greek compounds in pis: tripiis, tripodis, tripod. 

Notr.— Fraus, fraudis, fraud; laus, laudis, praise; see 64, 2, 2), foot-note. For 
Greek nouns in evs, see 68. 


85. Nouns in us: Gen. in eris or oris: stem in os. 

1. eris :—latus, latcris, side: stem, latos.2 So also: acus, foedus, finus, 
genus, glomus, minus, olus, onus, opus, pondus, ritdus, scelus, sidus, uleus, 
vellus, Venus, viscus, vulnus, 

2. oris :—corpus, corporis, body: stem, corpos.? So also decus, dédecus, 


1 Stem cinis, c'ner for cines with variable vowel 7, ¢; see 24,1; 31.1; and 57, 2. 

2 Greek nouns sometimes have {dos or even ios for idis; Salamis has Salaminds ; 
Simois, Simoentia. 

$3 See 61, 1, foot-note. 
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facinus, faenus, frigus, lepus, litus, nemus, pectus, pecus, penus, pignus, ster- 
cus, tempus, tergus. 


: Nore.—Pecus, pecudis, a head of cattle; Ligus, Liguria, Ligurian; see 31. 
86. Nouns in ys:! Genitive in yis, yos, ys: Stem in y: 


Othrys, Othryos, Othry. 
8'7, Nouns in bs: Genitive in bis: Stem in bi: ? 
urbs, city, urbis, is urbi. 
88, Nouns in ms: Genitive in mis: Stem in m: 
hiems, winter, hiemis, hiem. 
89. Nouns in eps: Genitive in ipis: Stem in ep, ip. 
princeps, prince, principis, princep, ip. 


Nore.— But auceps, aucupis, fowler. Other nouns in ps retain the stem-vowel 
unchanged; merops, meropis, bee-eater. Grype, griffin, has griphis. 


90, Nouns in s after 1,n, orr: Gen. in tis: Stem in ti: 


puls, broth, pultis, pulti. 
méns, mind, mentis, menti.3 
ars, art, artis, - arti. 


Notre.—Frons, frondia, leaf; gldns, glandis, acorn; juglins, juglandis, walnut; 
see 64, 2. 


IV. Nouns ENDING IN X. 


O1, Nouns in ax: Genitive in acis: Stem in ac: 
pax, peace, pacis, pac. 
Notse.— Faz, facia, torch; so also a few Greek nouns. Astyanaa, actis; 50a few 
Greek names of men. 
92. Nouns in 6x: Genitive in 6cis or gis: Stem in 6c, 6g: 
1. 6cis :—dléz, pickle; vervéx, wether. 
2. Sgis :—léx, law; réz, king, and their compounds. 
983. Nouns in ex: Genitive in icis: Stem in ic, ec: 
jidex, judge, jidicis, jadic, ec. 
ExceptTions.—Genitive in 
1, ecis :—nex, murder ; fénisex, mower ; (prez), prccis, prayer. 
2. egis :—grez, flock; aquilcz, water-inspector. 
3. igis :—rémez, rémigis, rower; see 24, 1. 
Nott.—Fuer, faecis, lees; senex, senis, old man (66); supeller, supellectilia, 
furniture. 
94, Nouns in ix: Genitive in Icis: Stem in ic: 
radix, root, radicis, radic. 


1 These are of Greek origin; a few of them have ydis: chlanrs, chlamydia, cloak. 
2 Dissyllables have the stem in 0b. 
3 Dissyllables in 7s have the stem {fn @. 


a 
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95, Nouns in ix: Genitive in icis: Stem in ic: 

calix, cup, calicis, calic. 

Nore.— Via, ntvte (66), snow; stria, strigis, screech-owl; a few Gallic names also 
have the Genitive in igis: Dumnorin, Orgétoriz. 

_ 96, Nouns in 6x or OX: v6z, vdcis, voice; nox, noctis, night. 

Norr.—There are also a few national names in ox, Gen. in ocis or ogis: Cappa- 
dor, Cappadocis,; Allobrow, Allobrogis. 

Q'7. Nounsinux: Genitive in ucis: | Stem in uc: 

dux, leader, ducis, duc. 

Nore 1.—Lua, licis, light; Pollix, Pollicia, Pollux; fra, frigis, fruit. 

Nots 2.—Greek nouns in 7x and 7@ are variously declined: Erye, Prycis, Eryx; 
bombga, bombpgia, silkworm; Sty, Stygis, 8tyx; coccyax, coccggis, cuckoo; onyz, 
onychis, onyx. 

O8. Nouns in x afternorr: Genitive in cis: Stem in ci: 

arx, citadel, arcis, arci. 


Nore 1.—Conjiinz or conjus, conjugie, spouse. 
Note 2.—Most nouns in w preceded by 7 are of Greek origin : /yna, lyneis, lynx ; 


phalane, phalangis, phalanx. 


GENDER IN THIRD DECLENSION. 
99. Nouns in the third declension ending in 
6, or, 58, er, and in 6s and es increasing in the Genitive,’ 


are masculine: sermo, discourse; dolor, pain; més, custom; 
agger, mound ; pés, Genitive pedis, foot. 

100. Nouns in © are masculine, except the Feminines, viz. : 

1. Nouns in 6, Gen. inis, except cardé, drdé, turbd, masc., cupidd and 

marg6, masc. or fem. 
2. Caré, flesh, and the Greek Argo, éché, echo. 
3. Most abstract and collective nouns in i6: raid, reason; contié, an 
assembly. 

10]. Nouns in OR are masculine, except— 

1. The Feminine :— arbor, tree. 

2. The Neuters :—ador, spelt ; aequor, sea; cor, heart; marmor, marble. 


102. Nouns in OS are masculine, except— 

1. The Feminines :—arbos, tree; cds, whetstone; dds, dowry ; 6s, dawn. 
2. The Neuter :-—6s, mouth. 

Norz.— 0s, bone, and a few Greek words in 08 are neuter: chaos, chaos. 


103. Nouns in BR are masculine, except— 


= ae 


1 That is, having more syllables in the Genitive than in the Nominative. 





a 
—— 


a 


pati, 
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1. The Feminine :-—linter, boat (sometimes masc.). 

2. The Neuters :—(1) cadaver, corpse; iter, way; tazber, tumor; aber, 
udder ; vér, spring ; verber, scourge ;—(2) botanical names in er, 
“Gen. eris: acer, maple-tree ; papaver, poppy. 


104, Nouns in BS and ES increasing in the Genitive are masculine, 
except— . 

1. The Feminines :—compés, fetter; mercés, reward; merges, sheaf; 
quiés, rest (with its compounds); seges, crop; feges, mat ; some- 
times des, bird, and guadrupés, quadruped. 

2, The Neuter :—aes, copper. 


105. Nouns of the third declension ending in 
is, as, is, ys, X, in 68 not increasing in the Genitive, and 
In 8 preceded by a consonant, 


are feminine:’ aefds, age; ndvis, ship; chlamys, cloak ; 


pax, peace ; nibés, cloud ; urbs, city. 


106. Nouns in AS and AS are feminine, except— 

1. The Masculincs :—ds, an as (a coin), vas, surety, and Greek nouns in 
as, Gen. anits. 

2. The Neuters :-—vds, vessel, and Greek nouns in as, Gen. atis. 


107. Nouns in IS and ¥S are feminine, except the Masculines, viz. : 

1. Nouns in alis, ollis, cis, mis, nis, guis, quis: ndédlis, birthday ; 
ignis, fire; sanguis, blood. But a few of these are occasionally 
feminine: canis, amnis, cinis, Finis, anguis, torquis. 

2. Axis, axle; biris, plough-tail ; callis, path ;! énsis, sword; lapis, 
stone; ménsis, month; orbis, circle; postis, post ; prlvis, dust; 
sentis, brier; torris, brand ; vcetis, lever ; and a few others. 

3. Names of mountains in ys: Othrys. 


108. Nouns in X are feminine, except the Masculines, viz. : 
1. Greek masculines: covaz, raven; thdrdz, cuirass. 
9. Nouns in ex and unx , except the feminines: faex, forfex, nex, ( prec) 
supellex. 
8. Caliz, cup; fornix, arch; phoeniz, phoenix ; trdduz, vine-layer, and 
a few nouns in yx. | 
4. Sometimes: calz, heel; calz, lime ; /ynz, lynx. 


109, Nouns in BS not increasing in the Genitive are feminine, except 
the Masculines, viz. : 


1 Nouns whose gender is determined by Signification (42) may be exceptions to 
these rules for gender as determined by Endings. Callis is sometimes feminine. 
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Acinacés, cimeter ; sometimes palumbés, dove ; and repris, thorn-bush, 

Note.—For Greek nouns in ¢a, see 111, note. 

110. Nouns in S precepep By a Consonant are feminine, except the 

Masculines, viz. : 

1.: Déns, tooth; fons, fountain; mdns, mountain ; pons, bridge ; gener- 
ally adeps, fat, and rudéns, cable. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally adjectives or participles with a masc':- 
line noun understood : oriéns (861), east ; cdnfluéns (amnis), cou- 
fluence ; tridéns (raster), trident; guadrdns (as), quarter. 

3. Chalybs, steel; hydrops, dropsy, and a few other Greek words. 

4. Sometimes: forceps, forceps ; serpéns, serpent; stirps, stock. Ant- 
mdns, animal, is masculine, feminine, or neuter. 


111. Nouns of the third declension ending in 
a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, t, ar, ar, ur, as, and us 
arc neuter:’ poéma, poem; mare, sea; lac, milk; animal, 
animal ; carmen, song; caput, head ; corpus, body. 
Nore.—A few Greek nouns in es are also neuter: cacoéthes, desire, passion. 


112. Nouns in Z, AR, and AR are neuter, except the Masculincs, viz. ; 

Miagil, mullet ; sdl,' salt ; sd, sun; lar, hearth ; salar, trout. 

113. Nouns in N are neuter, except— 

1. The Masculines :—pecien, comb; rén, kidney; lién, spleen; and 
Greek masculines in an, 6n, In, dn: paedn, paean; canon, rule. 

2. The Feminines :—aéaén, nightingale; alcyon (halcyon), kingfisher ; 
icdn, image; sindon, muslin. 

114, Nouns in UR are neuter, except the Masculines, viz. : 

Furfur, bran; turtur, turtle-dove ; vudtur, vulture. 


115. Nouns in US and US are neuter, except— 
1. The Masculines :—lepus, hare; mis, mouse; and Greek nouns in pis. 
2. The Feminines :—tellis, earth; fraus, fraud; laus, praise; and nouns 
in Gs, Gen. iitis or tidis: virtis, virtue; palis, marsh. 


FOURTH DECLENSION: U NOUNS. 


116. Nouns of the fourth declension end in 
us—masculine; i—neuter. 
They are declined as follows : 


1 See foot-note, page 47. Salis sometimes neuter in the singular. 
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Frictus, fruit. Corni, horn. 


SINGULAR. Casx-ENDINGS. 


Nom. frictus- cornt _ us a 
Gen. frictths - cornfls iis is 
Dat. frictul, a’ cornt! ui, a! ii 
Acc, frictuma corn! . > um a 
Voc. frictus- cornfl us i 
Aol. frictt cornti a ii 
PLURAL. 
Nom. frictts cormnua ’ iis ua 
Gen. frictuum cornuum uum uum 
Dat. frictibus cornibus ibus (ubus) ibus (ubus) 
Ace. fricths, commun ais ua 
Voc. frictts conus iis ua 
Abl. frictibus cornibus ibus (ubus) ibus (ubus) 


1. The Stem in nouns of the fourth declension ends in u: frictu, cornu. 
2. The Case-Enpinocs here given contain the characteristic u, weakened 
to i in ibus, but retained in ubus ; see 22. 


117. The following IRREGULAR CasE-ENDINGs occur : ® 

1. Ubus for ibus in the Dative and Ablative Plural— 

1) Regularly in acus, needle; arcus, bow; and fribus, tribe. 

2) Often in artus,? joint; lacus, lake; partus, birth; portus, harbor; 
specus, cave; and verit, spit. 

8) Occasionally in a few other words, as gent, knee ; tonitrus, thunder, etc. 


2. Uis, the uncontracted form for as, in the Genitive: frictuis for 
frictis.‘ 
3. Uos, an old form® of the Genitive ending: sendtuos,® of the senate. 


118. Nouns in us are masculine, those in fi are neuter, but the fol- 
lowing in us are— 


1 Thus wi is contracted into %-: frictui, fricti. 

3 To these should be added the rare endings vd for % in the Abl. Bing., wwe for ws in 
the Gen. Sing., and ws for vs in the Nom., Acc., and Voc. Pl. See Wordsworth, pp. 60-62. 

8 Generally plural, /imbda. 

* It has been already mentioned (47, note 1) that the five declensions are only five 
varieties of one general system of inflection. The close relationship between the third 
declension and the fourth will be seen by comparing the declension of frictus, a u-noun , 
of the fourth, with that of gris (66, 2), a w-noun of the third. In fact, if the old Geni- 
tive ending ude had not been contracted into ws, there would have been no fourth de- 
clension whatever. All w-nouns would have belonged to the third declension. 

§ Compare the Greek Genitive in vos: ix@Us, ixOvos, 78%. 

6 This was first weakened to sendtuis (22), and then contracted to sendéie (23, 2), 
the classical form. 
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FEMInIne By Exception :—(1) acus, needle; colus, distatl; domus, house; 
manus, hand; porticus, portico; tribus, tribe ;—(2) Jdize, Iaes; 
Quinqudtris, feast of Minerva; generally penus, store, when of 
this declension ; rarely epecus, den ;—(3) see 42, II. 

Notr.—The only neuter nouns in common use are corni, gen, and reri.} 


119. Secoxp anp Fourtn DecLensions.—Some nouns are partly of 
the fourth declension and partly of the second. 

1. Domus, ¥r., house, has a Locative form domi, at home, and is other - 
wise declined as follows : * 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. domus domus 
Gen. domis domuum, domérum 
Dat. domui (domd) domibus 
Ace. domum domés, dots 
Voc. domus domas 
Abl. domd (doma) domibus 


2. Certain names of trees in ws, a8 cupressus, ficus, laurus, pinus, though 
generally of Decl. II., sometimes take those cases of the fourth which end in 
tis, us, and a. N. Zaurus, G. cauriis, D. laurd, A. laurum, V. laurus, A. laura, 
etc. So also colus, distaff. 

8. A few nouns, especially sendtus, senate, and tumultus, tumult, though 
regularly of Decl. IV., sometimes take the Genitive ending i of the second ; 
sendti, tumulti. 

4, Quercus, oak, regularly of Decl. IV., has guercérum in the Gen. P!ur. 


FIFTH DECLENSION: BH NOUNS. 


120. Nouns of the fifth declension end in 6s—/feminine, 
and are declined as follows : 


Diés, day. Rés, thing. 
SINGULAR. CAsE-ENDINGS. 

Nom, diés rés és 
Gen. di®t or dié rélorré é, 6 
Dat, di€t or dié rél or ré é1, 3 
Acc. diem rem em 
Voc. diés rés és 
Abl. dié ré i) 





— 


1 But neuter forms occur in certain cases of other words. Thus, Dat. pecu?, Abi 
pect, Nom., Acc., and Voc. Pl. pecua, from obsolete peci, cattle; also artua from 
artus ; ossua from obsolete oss, bone; specua from specus. 

8 Combining forms of the second declension with those of the fourth. 
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PLURAL. Ca8E-ENDINGS. 
Nom. diés rés és 
Gen. diérum rérum érum 
Dat. diébus ré bus -ébus 
Ace. diés rés és 
Voce. diés rés és 
Abi. diébus rébus ébus 


t. The Stem of nouns of the fifth declension ends in 6: dé, ré.! 

2. The Case-EnpinGs here given contain the characteristic 6, which ap. 
pears in all the cases. It is shortened (1) generally in the ending é, when 
preceded by a consonant, and (2) regularly in the ending em. 


Nore.—Traces of a Locative in é are preserved in certain phrases found in early 
Latin, as déé septimi, on the seventh day; déé crdstint, on the morrow; dié provémt, 
on the next day. Cotidié, hodié, pridéé, and the like are doubtless Locatives in origin. 


121, Irrecutar Castz-Enpines.—The following occur: 

1. I or @f for & in the Gen. and Dat.: acit for aciat, of sharpness; 
dizi for digi ; ret for ré ; pernicit for pernicidi, of destruction. 

2. Bs in the Gen. in early Latin: diés, of a day; rabiés, of madness. 


122, Derrcrive.—Nouns of this declension want the plural, except >— 


1. Deas and rés, complete in all their parts. 

2. Aciés, aharpness ; efigiés, image; faciés, face; seriés, series; speciés, ap- 
pearance ; spés,® bope, used in the Sing., and in the Nom., Acc., and Voce. Plur. 

8. Eluviés, used in the Sing. and in the Nom. Plur., and glaciés in the 
Sing. and in the Acc. Plur. 


1283, Genper.—Nouns of the fifth declension are feminine— 


Exorpr dis, day, and meridiés, midday, masculine, though dié is some 
times feminine in the singular, especially when it means time, 


124. GENERAL TABLE OF GENDER. 
I. Gender independent of ending.“ Common to all de- 
clensions. 


1 Originally most e-stems appear to have been either a-stems or s-stems. Thus: 1) 
Most stems in 7é are modified from 4¢: mdterid, mdteri2, Nom. mdterdé-s, material ; 
see 25, 1, note, with foot-note 6. In this class of words the Gen. and Dat. Sing. are 
formed from the stem in 74, not from that in éée: mdteriae, not mdtertét. 2) Diés 
Jidés, plébés, and spés appear to have been ¢-stems, modified to é-stems, as many 
s-stems in the third declension were modified to é-stems; see 62, I., 1, foot-note. 

2 A few plural forms in addition to those here given are sometimes cited, but seem 
not to occur in writers of the classical period. 

3 In early Latin spérés occurs in the Nom. and Acc. Plur., formed from epés treated 
nsastemins. Thus: spée, spéaée, epérée (31, 1). 

* For exceptions, see 43. 


52 COMPOUND NOUNS. 


Masculine. Feminine. l Neuter. 
Names of Mates, of | Names of Frma.es, of | INpEcLINABLE Nouns,! In. 
Rivers, WINps, and| Counrries, Towns, Ist-| FINITIVES, and CLAUSES 
Monrtus. ANDS, and TREESs. uscd as Nouns. 





II. Gender determined by Nominative ending.” 


Deciension I, 
Masculine. | Feminine. Neuter. 
as, 6s. | a, 6. | 
DecLension II, 
er, ir, us, os, ds. | | um, on. 
Decension III. 
6, or, 5s, er, Ss and | as, as, is, ys, x, 6s and ‘a, e, I, y, c, 1, n, t, ar. 


es increasing in the| es not increasing in the ar, ur, tis, us. 
Genitive. Genitive, 8 preceded by 
@ consonant. 


Dec Lension IV. 


DECLENSION V. 
| és. | 


COMPOUND NOUNS. 


125, Compounds present in general no peculiarities of declension. 
But— 

1. If two nominatives unite, they are both declined : 3 réspiblica = rés pitb- 
lica, republic, the public thing; jzgyurandum = jus jurandum, oath. 

2. If a nominative unites with an oblique case, only the nominative is 
declined :® paterfamilias = pater familias (49, 1), or pater familiae, the fathei 
of a family. 

126, Parapiems. 


SINGULAR. 
om, réspiblica jasjarandum paterfamiliis 
Gen, réipiblicae ~ jarisjarandi patrisfamilias . 
Dat. r&ipiblicae jarijadrando patrifamilics 
Ace. rempiblicam jasjarandum patremfamiliis 
Voc. réspublica jasjirandum paterfamilias 
Abl, réptblica jaurejarandd patrefamilias 


1 Except names of persons. 

2 For exceptions, see under the several declensions. 

3 Words thus formed, however, are not compounds in the strict sense of the term 
see 340, I., note. 


IRREGULAR NOUNS. ., od 


PLURAL, 
Nom. réspablicae jarajdranda patrésfamilias 
Gen. rérumptblicarum patrumfamilias 
Dat, rébuspdblicis patribusfamilias 
Ace. résptblicas jorajiranda patrésfamilids 
Voc. réspiblicae idrajdranda patrésfamilids 
Abl, . rébuspablicis patribusfamilias 


Norte 1.—The parts which compose these and similar words are often and perhape 
tnore correctly written separately : rés pilblica ; pater familids or familiae. 

Notre 2.—Paterfamilizs sometimes has familiirum in the plural: patrésfamtii- 
irum. 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

127, Irregular nouns may be divided into four classes: 

I. INDECLINABLE Nouns have but one form for all cases. 

II. DerectivE Nouns want certain parts. 

III. Hererocuites (heteroclita') are partly of one declension and partly 
of another. 

IV. Hererogencovus Nouns (heicrogenca*) are partly of one gender and 
partly cf another, 

I. INDECLINABLE Nouns. 

128, The Latin has but few indeclinable nouns. The following are 
the most important : 

1. The letters of the alphabet, a, 5, c, alpha, béa, etc. 

2. Foreign words: Jdcdb, Jliberi ; though foreign words often are declined. 


IJ. DEFEcTIVE Nouns. 


129, Nouns may be defective in Number, in Case, or in both Number 
and Case. 


130, PLurat wantinc.—Many nouns from the nature of their signi- 
fication want the plural: Rdma, Rome; jistitia, justice; aurum, gold; ja- 
més, hunger; sanguis, blood. 


1. The principal nouns of this class are: 

1) Most names of persons and places: Cicerd, Roma. 

2) Abstract Nouns: jfidés, faith ; jwstitia, justice. 

3) Names of materials: aurum, gold; ferrum, iron. 

4) A tew others: meridizs, midday; specimen, example; supellex, furni- 
ture; ver, spring; vespera, evening, etc. 

2. Proper names admit the plural to designate families, classes ; names of 
materials, to designate pieccs of the material or articles made of it; and ab- 
stract nouns, to designate instances, or kinds, of the quality: Scipiénés, the 
Scitics; aera, vessels of copper; avdritiae, instances of avarice ; odia, hatreds. 

8. In the poets, the plural of abstracts occurs in the sense of the singular. 


1 From érepos, another, and xAiats, inflection, i. 0., of different declensions. 
3 From érepos, another, and yévos, gender, i. e., of different genders. 
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131, Sineviar wantinc.—Many nouns want the singular. 

1. The moat important of these are: 

1) Certain personal appellatives applicable to classes: mdjdrée, forefathers: 
posterit, descendants ; gemini, twins; liberi, children. 

2) Many names of cities: <Athénae, Athens; Thébae, Thebes; Delphi, 
Delphi. 

8) Many names of festivals: Bacchandlia, Olympia, Sdturndlia. 

4) Arma, arms; divitiae, riches ; exsequiae, funeral rites; exuviae, spoils; 
Ids, Ides; inditiae, truce; insidiae, ambuscade ; mdnées, shades of the dead ; 
minae, threats ;-moenia, walls; minia, duties; niptiae, nuptials; réliquiae, 
remains, 

2. An individual member of a class designated by these plurals may be de- 
noted by unus ex with the plural: anus ex liberis, one of the children, or a child. 

Nors.—The plural in names of cities may have reference to the several parts of the 
city, especially as ancient cities were often made up of separate villages. So in the names 
of festivals, the plural may refer to the various games and exercises which together con- 
stituted the festival. 

132, Piurat with Cuance or Mreaninc.—Some nouns have one sig- 
nification in the singular and another in the plural. Thus: 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Aedés, temple ; aedés, (1) cemples, (2) a house. 
Auxilium, help ; auxilia, auxdliartes. 
Carcer, prison, barrier ; carcerés, barriers of a race-cours, 
Castrum, castle, hut ; castra, camp. 


Comitium, name of a part of the comitia, the assembly held in the comitinm. 
Roman forum ; 


Copia, plenty, force ; cdpiae, (1) stores, (2) troops. 

Facultas, abslity , facultités, wealth, means. 

Finis, end ; finés, borders, territory. 

Fortaina, fortune ; fortinae, possessions, wealth, 

Gratia, gratitude, favor ; gratiae, thanks. 

Hortus, garden ; horti, (1) gardens, (2) pleasure-grounds. 

Impedimentum, hindrance ; impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) baggace. 

Littera, letter of alphabet ; litterae, (1) letters of alphabet, (2) episéle, 
writing, letters, literature. 

Lidus, play, sport ; ladl, (1) plays, (2) public spectacle. 

Mos, custom ; morés, manners, character. 

Natdalis (diés), birth-day ; natalés, pedigree, parentace. 

Opera, work, servtce ; operae, workmen. 

Pars, part ; partés, (1) parts, (2) a party. 

Rostrum, beak of ship ; rostra, (1) beaks, (2) the rostra or tribune 
in Rome (adorned with beaks). 

Sal, salt ; salés, witty sayings. 











1 Aedés and some other words in this list, it will be observed, have in the plural two 
significations, one corresponding to that of the singular, and the other distinct from it. 
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188. Derective 1n Case.—Some nouns are defective in case: 

1. In the Nom., Dat., and Voc. Sing. : ——, opis, ——, opem, ——, ope, 
help; ——, vtcis,! ——, vicem, ——, vice, change. 

2. Inthe Nom., Gen., and Voc. Sing.: ——, preci, precsem, ——, prece, prayer. 

8. In the Nom. and Voc. Sing.: ——, dapis,! dapi, dapem, ——, dape, 
food; ——, frigis, frigi, frigem, ——, frige, fruit. 

4, In the Gen., Dat., and Abl. Plur.; Most nouns of the fifth Decl. ; see 122. 


Nore.—Many neuters are also defective in the Gen., Dat., and Abl. Plur.: far, fel, 
mel, pits, rite, tila, etc., especially Greek neuters in os, which want these cases also in 
the singular; epos, melos ; also a few novns of Decl. IV.: metus, stéua, etc. 


5. In the Gen. Plur.: many nouns otherwise entire, especially monosylla- 
bles: nex, pdx, pix, cor, cés, ris ; sal, 801, lix. 

134, Noumper anp Casz.—Some nouns want one entire number and 
certain cases of the other. The following forms occur: /fors, forte, 
chance; lués, luem, lue, pestilence ; dicidnis, dicidni, dicidnem, dicidne, sway. 
Fas, right, and ne/fas, wrong, are used in the Nom., Acc., and Voce. Sing. ; 
instar, likeness, nihil, nothing, and opus, need, in the Nom. and Acc.; 
secus, sex, in the Acc. only. Many verbal nouns in @ and a few other 
words have only the Ablative Singular: juss, by order; manddti, by com- 
mand; rogaiiz, by request ; sponte, by choice, etc. 


II. HETEROCLITES. 


185, Of Decuensions II. and IV. are a few nouns in us ; see 119. 

186, Of Dectensroys II. and III. are— 

1, Jigerum, an acre; generally of the second Decl. in the Sing., and of 
the third in the Plur.: jagerum, jugeri ; plural, jugera, jigerum, jigeribus. 

2. Vas, a vessel; of the third Decl. ‘n the Sing. and of the second in the 
Plur.: vds, vdsis , plural, vdsa, vdsdrum. 

8. Plural names of festivals in dia: Bacchdndlia, Sdturndlia » which are 
regularly of the third Decl., but sometimes form the Gen. Plur. in é6rum of 
the second. Ancile, a shield, and a few other words have the same peculiarity. 

137. Of Deciensions III. and V. are— 

1. Reguiés, rest; which is regularly of the third Deel., but also takes the 
forms requiem and requié of the fifth. 

2. Famés, hunger; regularly of the third Decl., except in the Ablative, 
fame, of the fifth (not fame, of the third). 


138, Forms In ia anp i6s.—Many words of four syllables have one 
form in ia of Decl. I., and one in «és of Decl. V.: duxuria, lucuriés, lux- 
ury; materia, mdateriés, material. 

139, Forms In us AND um.—Many nouns derived from verbs have one 
form in ws of Decl. IV., and one in wm of Decl. II.: céndius, céndtum, 
attempt ; éventus, éventum, event. 

— 7 1 Defective also in the Gen. Plur. 
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{40. Many words which have but one approved form in prose, admit 
another in poetry: juventis (itis), youth; poetic, yuventa (ae): senectiis 
(itis), old age; poetic, senecla (ae): paupertds (itis), poverty; poetic, 
pauperiés (61). 

IV. HETEROGENEOUS Novuns. 

141, Mascuiine anp NEuTER.—Some masculines take in the plural ap 

additional form of the neuter gender : 
Jocus, ni., jest; plural, joci, m., oca, n. 
Locus, m., place ; plural, loci, m., topics, loca, n., places. 

142, Feminine anp Nevuter.—Some /feninines take in the plural an 
additional form of the neuter gender: 


Carbasus, f., linen ; plural, carbasi, f., carbasa, n. 
Margarita, f., pearl; plural,e-margaritae, f., margarita, n. 
Ostrea, f., oyster ; plural, ostreae, f., ostrea, n. 


148. Nevrer anp MaSscuLINE oR FEMININE.—Some neuters take in the 
plural a different gender. Thus: 

1. Some neuters become masculine in the plural: 

Caelum, n., heaven ; plural, caeli, m. 

2. Some neuters generally become masculine in the plural, but sometimes 
remain neuter ; 

Frénum, n., bridle ; plural, fréni, m., /réna, n. 

Rastrum, n., rake ; plural, rdstri, m., rdstra, n. 
3. Some neuters becoine feminine in the plural: 

Epulum, n., feast; plural, epulae, f. 

144, Forms In us AND um.—Some nouns of the second declension 
have one form in 4s masculine, and one in wm neuter: clipeus, clipeum, 
shield; commentdrius, commentdrium, commentary. 

145, Ilererocengeous HETEROCLITES.—Some heteroclites are also hete- 
rogeneous : cdndtus (iis), céndium (1), effort; menda (ae), mendum (1), fault. 





CHAPTER II. 


ADJECTIVES. 


146. THE adjective is the part of speech which is used 
to qualify nouns: bonus, good; magnus, great. 


Note.—The form of the adjective in Latin depends in part upon the gender of the 
noun which it qualifies: Lonus puer, a good boy; Lona puella, a good girl; bonum tem- 
plum, a good temple. Thus, in the Nom. Sing., bonws is the form of the adjective when 
used with masculine nouns, Lona with feminine, and donum with neuter. 


ADJECTIVES, 


\ 


6 


147. Some adjectives are partly of the first declension 
and partly of the second, while all the rest are entirely of 


the third declension. 


Frrst AND SECOND DECLENSIONS: A AND O STEMs. 


148. Bonus, good.' 


SINGULAR. 
Mase, Fem. 
iVvom. bonus bona 
Gen. bont bonae 
Dat. bond bonae 
4cc. bonwma bonam 
Voc. boi.e bona 
Abl. bone bon& © 
PLURAL. 
Nom. bont bonae 
Gen. bondriacma bonarum 
Dat. bonts bonIs 
Acc. bonés bonis 
Voe. bont bonae 
Abl. bonis bonis 
149. Liber, /ree.? ee 
Maso. FEM, 
Yom. liber liberaa 
Gen. liberi liberae 
Dat. libero liberae 
Ace. liberum liberama 
Voe. ber libera 
Abl. libero liber& 
PLURAL. 
Nom. Ibert liberae 
Gen, liberérum liberaram 
Dat. liberis lfberis 
Acc, liberds . Nberis 
Voce. libert liberae 


Abl. liberlIs liberIs 


a ee 


Nevct. 
bonwm 
bon! 
bond 
bonuma 
bonwum 
bond 


bona 
bonérum 
bonis 
bona 

bona 
bonis 


NEvrt, 
liberuma 
liberi 
liberd 
libe1 um 
liberuma 
liber® 


libera 
lHiberOrum 
liberis 
libersa 
liber 
liber 


1 Bo::us is declined in the Maso. like servus of Decl. II. (31), in the Fem. like ménsa 
of Deel. I. (48), and in the Neut. like templum of Decl. I]. (51). The stems are bone 


in the Masc. and Neut., and bond in the Fem. 


$ Lis:s is declined in the Masc. like puer (81), and in the Fem. and Neut. like Jonws. 
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150. Aeger, sich." 


SINGULAR. 
Maso. FEM. Nevr. 

Nom. aeger aegra acgruama 
Gen. aegrl aegrae aecrl 
Dat. aegrd aeprae aegrd 
Acc. aegrum acgralm accrunam 
Voe. aeger aegra aegruaim 
Abl. aegré aevras aegrd 

PLURAL. 
Nom, aegri aegrae aegra 
Gen. aegrOrum aegrarum aegrOrum 
Dat. aegris aegris aegris 
Ace, aegrés aegras aegra 
Voce. aegri aegrae negra 
Abl. aegris aegris aegris 


Note.—Most adjectives in er are declined like aeger, but the following in 
er and ur are declined like diber - 

1) Asper, rough; dacer,torn; miser, wretched ; prdsper, prosperous ; tener, 
tender; but asper sometimes drops the e, and dexter, right, sometimes retains 
it: dexter, dextera, or dextra. 

2) Satur, sated ; satur, satura, saturum. 

8) Compounds in fer and ger: mortifer, deadly ; dliger, winged. 


151. IRREGULARITIES. — Nine adjectives have in the 
singular ius* in the Genitive and i in the Dative, and are 
declined as follows : 


Alius, another. Solus, alone. 
SINGULAR. | 
Masc. Few. NEvT. Masc. Fem. Negvt. 
Nom. alius 3 alia aliud $ solus sola sdlum 
Gen. alius alius alius 4 sdlius solius solius 
Dat. alii alii alil Bol! soli soli 
Ace. alium aliam aliud rolum sdlam sdlum 
Voe. sole sdla sdlum 
Abl. alio alii alid 8016 sola 8016 








1 ARGER is declined in the masculine like ager (51), and in the feminine and neuter 
like donus. 

2 Jin ius is often shortened by the poets; regularly so in alterius in dactylic verze 
(609). ; 

8 Rarely alis and alid. The same stem appears in ali-qguis (190, 2), some one; 
ali-ter, otherwise. 

4 For aliius by contraction. Altertus often supplies the place of al-us 
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PLURAL. 
Nom. all -  aliae alia soli sdlae sola 
Gen. alidrum alidrum alidrum solorum solarum solorum 
Dat. aliis aliis aliis sdlis sdlis sdlis 
Acc, alios alias alia solos sdlas sdla 
Voe. soli sdlae sola 
Abl.  aliis aliis aliis sdlis sdlis sdlis 


1. These nine adjectives are: alius, a, ud, another; nillus, a, um, no one; 
sdlus, alone; totus, whole; al/us, any; unus,! one; alter, -tera, -terum,? the 
other®; uter, -tra, -trum,‘ which (of two); neuter, -tra, -trum,‘ neither. 

Nore 1.—The regular forms occasionally occur in the Gen. and Dat. of some of these 
adjectives. 

Nor 2.—Like ufer are declined its compounds: ulerque, utervia, uterlibel, uter- 
cunque. In alteruter sometimes both parts are declined, as alteriue utrius; and 
sometimes only the latter, as alteruirius. 


THIRD DECLENSION: CONSONANT AND I STEMs. 

152. Adjectives of the third declension may be divided 
into three classes : 

I. Those which have in the Nominative Singular three 
different forms—one for each gender. 

II. Those which have two forms—the masculine and 
feminine being the same. 

III. Those which have but one form—the same for all 


genders. 
158. ADJECTIVES OF THREE ENDINGS in this declension 
have the stem in i, and are declined as follows : 


= : a 
Acer, sharp. ie 


Mase. Fr. Neut. 

Nom. acer ® cris acre 
Gen. acris — aicris icris 
Dat. acri acri acrl 
Ace. a&crema dicrem aicre 

- Voce. acer icris iicre 
Abl. acri acri acri 





1 See declension, 175. 

2 Gen. alterius, Dat. alteri ; otherwise declined like liber (149). 

3 Or one of two, the one. 

4 Gen. utrius, Dat. utri; otherwise like aeger (150). Neuter like uter. 

& Acer is declined like #gnie in the Masc. and Fem., and like maze (63) in the Neut., 
except in the Nom. and Voc. Sing., Masc., and in the Abl. Sing. 

6 These forms in er are like those in er of Decl. II. in dropping the ending in the 

Nom. and Voe. Sing. and in developing final 7 into er: acer for dcris, stern, dcri. 
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PLURAL. 

Mase. Fen. NeEot. 
Nom. icrés acrés icria 
Gen. acrium icrium icrium 
Dat. acribus acribus acribus 
Ace. acrés, Is icrés, Is icria 
Voc. aicrés dicrés icria 
Abl. acribus Aicribus aciibus 


Nore 1.—Like Acer are declined: 

1) Alacer, lively ; campester, level; celeber, famous; celer,! swift; .equester, eques- 
trian; paluster, marshy ; pedester, pedestrian; puter, putrid; saluber, healthful; sil- 
vester, woody ; terrester, terrestrial ; volucer, winged. 

2) Adjectives in er designating the months: Octéber, bris.2 

Norte 2.—In the poets and in early Latin the form in ev, as dcer, is sometimes femi- 
nine, and the form in és, as ccvis, is sometimes masculine. 


154. ADJECTIVES OF Two ENDINGS are declined as 
follows: 


Tristis, sad.° . Tristior, sadder.‘ 
SINGULAR. 
M. ann F. Nett. M. anp F, NEvrt. 
Nom. tristis triste tristior tristius 
Gen. tristiis tristis tristidris ' tristidris 
Dat. tristi tristl tristidrl tristidrl 
Ace, tristem triste tristidrem tristius 
Voe. tristis triste tristior tristius 
Abl.  tristt tristl tristidre (1) 5 tristidre (1) 
PLURAL. 
Nom. tristés tistia tristidrés tristidra 
Gen. tristiuma tristium tristidrum tristid rum 
Dat. tristibus tristibus tristidribus tristidribus 
Acc, tristés, is tristia tristidrés (Is) tristidra 
Voe. tristés tristia tristidrés tristidra 
Abl. tristibus tristibus tristidribus tristidribus 


Nore 1.—Like fristior, comparatives, as ccnsonant stems, generally have the Abl. 
Sing. in e. sometimes in 7, the Nom. Plur. Neut.in a, and the Gen. Plur.in wm. But 
complirés, seversl, has Gen. Plur. complurium; Nom., Acc., aud Voc. Plur. Neut. 
complira or compliria; see Plis, 165. 

Nors 2.—In poetry, adjectives in #8, ¢, sometimes have the Abl. Sing. in e: cdgné- 
mine from cogni minis, of the same name. 


on 


1 This retains ¢ in declension : celer, celeris, celere; and has wm in the Gen. Plur. 

2 Bee also 77, 2, note. 

8 Trietia and triste are declined like @crie and dore,; the stem is tristi. 

4 Tristior is the comparative (160) of tristis; the stem was originally tristids, but 
it has been modified to t-istius (61, 1) and tristior (31). 

6 Enclosed endings are rare. 
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155. ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING generally end in s or 
x, but. sometimes in / or 7. 


156. Audax, audacious.' 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
AObl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
Abl. 


M. ann F. 
audax 
audacis 
audacl 
audécem 
audax 
audact (e) 


audacés 
audacium 
audicibus 
audicés (Is) 
audicés 
audacibus 


SINGULAR. 


Nett. 
audax 
audacis 
audacl 
audax 
audax 
audacl (e) 

PLURAL. 
audicia 
audaciuma 
audicibus 
audicia 
audacia 
audacibus 


157. Amans, loving. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
Abl. 


M. anv F. 
amans 
amantis — 
amantli 
amantem 
amans 
amante (1) 


amant6és 
amantiuma 
amantibus 
amantés (1s) 
amantés 
amantibus 


SINGULAR. 


Nevr. 
amans 
amantis ” 
amanti 
amans 
amans 
amante (1) 

PLURAL. 
amantia 
amantium 
amantibus 
amantia 
amantia 
amantibus 


Félix, happy.' 


M. anv F, 
félix 
félicis 
felicl 
félicema 
félix 
félick (e) 


fdlicés 
félicium 
félicibus 
falics (Is) 
fslicés 
félicibus 


NEvt. 
félix 
félicis 
félict 
félix 
felix 
félicl (e) 


felicia 
félicivuma 
félicibus 
felicia 
felicia 
félicibus 


Pridéns, prudent. 


M. AND F, 
pridéns 
pridentis 
pridenti 
pridentema 
priidéns 
pridentt (e) 


pridentés 
pridentitma 
pridentibus 
pridentés (1s) 
pridentés 
pridentibus 


NEOT. 
pridéns 
pridentis ? 
pritdenti 
pridéns 
pridéns 
priidenti (e) 


pridentia 
pridentium 
pridentibus 
pridentia 
pridentia 
pridentibus 


Norr.—The participle amdne differs in declension from the adjective priudéne only 
in the Abl Sing., where the participle usually has the ending e, and the adjective, 1. 


1 Observe that 7 in the Abl. Sing., and éa, ¢um, and te in the Plur., are the regular 
case-endings for ¢-stems; see 62 and 63. 
2 According to Ritschl, Schmitz, and others, the 6 which is long in pridénsa before ns 


is short in all other forms of the word, i. 6., before é. 


In the same manner the a which 


is long in amdna, is according to Ritschl short in amantia, amantt, etc. ; see p. 87, foot- 
note 2. See also Schwitz, pp. 8-26; Ritsch], Rhein. Museum, xxxi., p. 45°; Miller, p. 27. 
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Participles used adjectively may of course take i. A few adjectives have only e in gen- 
eral use:—(1) pauper, paupere, poor; pubes, pubere, mature ;—(2) those in es, G. 
itis or idis: dles, déses, 7? nes, sdxpes, superstes ; (8) caelebs, compos, impos, princeps. 


158. Vetus, old, Memor, mindful. 
SINGULAR. 
M. anp F. NEor. M. anv F. Nevt. 
Nom. vetus vetus memor memor 
Gen. veteris veteris memoris memoris 
Dat. vetert veterl memortl memort 
-Acc. veterem . vetus memorema memor 
Voe. vetus vetus memor memor 
Abl, vetere (1) vetere (1) memort memort 
PLURAL. 
Nom, veterés vetera memorés 
Gen. veterum veterum, Nemoruma 
Dat. veteribus veteribus memoribus 
Ace, veterés (Is, vetera memorés (1s) 
Voc. veterés vetera memorés 
Abl. veteribus veteribus memoribus 


1, Neuter PLuraL.—Many adjectives like memor, from the nature of 
their signification, want the Neuter Plural; all others have the ending 2a, 
as felicia, pridentia, except ber, ibera, fertile, and vetus, vetera. 

2. GENITIVE PLuRAL.—Most adjectives have ium, but the following 
have um : | 

1) Adjectives of one ending with only e in the Ablative Singular (157, 
note): pauper, pauperum. 

2) Those with the Genitive in eris, oris, uris: vetws, veterum, old; 
memor, memorum, mindful ; cicur, cicurum, tame. 

3) Those in ceps: anceps, ancipitum, doubtful. 

4) Those compounded with substantives which have um: inops (ops, 
opum), zropum, helpless. 


IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
159. Irregular adjectives may be— 


I. INDECLINABLE: frigi, frugal, good; néguam, worthless; mille, thou~ 
sand; see 176. 

II. Derective: (céterus) cétera, céterum, the other, the rest; (lidicer) 
ladicra, lidicrum, sportive ; (sdns) sontis, guilty ; (sminex) séminecis, half 
dead ; pauci, ae, a, few, used only in the Plural; see also 158, 1. 

III. Hererociitrs.—Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in 
us, a, um, of the first and second declensions, and one in és and e of the 
third: Atlarus and Atlaris, joyful; exanimus and exanimis, lifeless. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


160. Adjectives have three forms, called the Positive 
degree, the Comparative, and the Superlative: alius, al- 
tior, altissimus, high, higher, highest. These forms denote 
different degrees of the quality expressed by the adjective. 

161. The Latin, like the English, has two modes of com- 
parison : 

I, TERMINATIONAL COMPARISON—by endings. 

II, ADVERBIAL COMPARISON—by adverbs. 


I. TERMINATIONAL COMPARISON. 


162. Adjectives are regularly compared by adding to the 
stem of the positive the endings : 


CoMPARATIVE. SUPERLAT.VE. 
Maso. Fem. NeEvt. Masco. Fem. Nevt. 
ior ior ius issimus issima issimum! 


altus, altior, altissimus, high, higher, highest, 
levis, levior, levissimus, light, lighter, lightest. 
Note.—Vowet Stems lose their final vowel: alto, altior, altisstmus. \ 
163, IRREGULAR SUPERLATIVES.—Many adjectives with regu- 
lar comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus: 


1. Those in er add rimus to this ending:! acer, dcrior, dcerrimus, sharp. 


Norte.— Vetus has veterrimus; mdtirus, both mdtirrimus and mdtirtesimue ; 
dexter, dextimus. : 


2. Six in lis add limus to the stem: ! 


facilis, difficilis, eaey, dificult, 
similis, dissimilis, like, unlike, 
gracilis, § humilis, slender, low: 


— facilis, facilior, facillimus. IJmbécillis has imbécillimus. 
3. Four in rus have two irregular superlatives : 


exterus, exterior, extrémus and extimus, outward, 
inferus, inferior, infimus and imus, lower, 
superus, superior, suprémus and summus, upper, 
posterus, posterior, postrémus and postumus, " next. 


1 The superlative ending ¢s-s¢mze is probably compounded of ¢s, from 4s, the origina! 
comparative ending (154, foot-note 4), and stmua for timus ; 168-timus = ide-simus = 
is-simus, AfterZ and r, the first elemont is omitted, and s assimilated : factlis, facil- 
simus, facil-limus; dcer, dcer-simus, dcer-rimus; but those in tis drop the final 
vowel of the stem. See Bopp, §§ 291-807; Schleicher, pp. 488-494; Roby, p. Ixvi. 
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t 


164, Lgénus, prévidus, and compounds in dicus, ficus, and 
volus, are compared with the endings entior and entissimus, as if 
from forms in éns: 


egénus, - egentior, egentissimus, needy, 
providus, providentior, providentissimus, prudent, 
maledicus, maledicentior, maledicentissimus, slanderous, 
minificus, mianificentior, miunificentissimus, liberal, 
benevolus, benevolentior, | benevolentissimus, benevolent. 


Norr.—Mirificissimusoccurs as the superlative of mirificus, wonderful. 
] 65. SPECIAL IRREGULARITIES OF COMPARISON. 


bonus, melior, optimus, good, 
malus, péjor, pessimus, bad, 
magnus, major, maximus, great, 
parvus, minor, minimus, small, 
multus, plas, plirimus, much, 


Nors 1.—Plie is neuter, and has in the singular only Nom. and Acc. pida, and Gen. 
pliris. In the plural it has Nom. and Acc. plirés(m. and f.), plura (n.), Gen. pliri- 
um, Dat. and Abl. pliribus. 

Note 2.—Dives, friigi, and n3guam are thus compared : 


divitior, divitissimus, P 
aives. i ditior, ditissimus, t pies 
frigi, friigalior, frigalissimus, Srugal, 
néquam, néquior, néquissimus, worthless. 
166. PosITIVE WANTING. 
- citerior, citimus, nearer, ~ prior, primus, Jormer, 
_daterior, | déterrimus, worse, propior, prdoximus, nearer, 
interior, intimus, inner, -ilterior, itltimus, farther. 
dcior, dcissimus, swifter, | 


167, CoMPARATIVE WANTING. 
1. In a few participles used adjectively : seritus, meritissimus, deserving. 
2. In these adjectives : 


diversus, diversissimus, different, novus, novissimus, ew, 
falsus, falsissimus, False, sacer, sacerrimus, sacred, 
inclutus, inclutissimus, renowned, vetus, veterrimus, old. 
invitus, invitissimus, unwilling, 


Note.—Many participles used adjectively are compared in full: amdns, amantior, 
amantissimus, loving; doctus, doctior, doctissimus, instructed, learned. 

168, SUPERLATIVE WANTING. 

1. In most verbals in ilis and bilis: docilis, docilior, docile. 

2. In many adjectives in alis and Wis: capitdlis, capitdlior, capital. 

8. In alacer, alacrior, active ; caecus, blind; didturnus, lasting ; longin- 
quus, distant; opimus, rich; proclivis, steep; proptnquus, near ; salitdris, 
salutary, and a few others, 

4. Three adjectives supply the superlative thus : 
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adolescéns, adoléscentior, minimus nati,? young, 
juvenis, janior, minimus nati, young, 
senex, senior, maximus nata, old. 


169. WitrHout TERMINATIONAL COMPARISON. 

1. Many adjectives, from the nature of their signification. especially such 
as denote material, possession, or the relations of place and time: aureus, 
golden; paternus, paternal; Romanus, Roman; aestivus, of summer. 

2. Most adjectives in us preceded by a vowel: idéneus, suitable. 

8. Many derivatives in dlis, dris, tlis, ulus, icus, inus, drus: mortals 
(mors), mortal. 

4, Albus, white; claudus, lame; férus, wild; /asews, weary; mirus, won- 
derful, and a few others. 


II. ADVERBIAL COMPARISON. 

170. Adjectives which want the terminational comparison, form the 
comparative and superlative, when their signification requires it, by pre- 
fixing the adverbs magis, more, and mdzimc, most, to the positive: ardums, 
magis arduus, mdxime arduus, arduous. 

1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote different 
degrees of the quality: admodum, valde, oppidd, very ; tmprimis, apprimé, in 
the highest degree. Jer and prae in composition with adjectives have the 
force of very: perdificilis, very difficult ; praecldrus, very illustrious. 

2. Strengthening particles are also sometimes used—(1) With the com- 
parative: etiam, even, multé, longé, much, far: etiam diligentior, even more 
diligent; multé diligentior, much more diligent—(2) With the superlative: 
multd, longé, much, by far: guam, as possible: multé or longé diligentissi- 
mus, by far the most diligent; guam diligentissimus, as diligent as possible. 


NUMERALS. 


171. Numerals comprise numcral adjectives and numeral 
adverbs. * 


1'72. Numeral adjectives comprise three principal classes : 

1. CARDINAL NUMBERS: nus, one; duo, two. 

2. ORDINAL NUMBERS: primus, first; secundus, second. 

3. DISTRIBUTIVES: singuli, one by one; bini, two by 
two, two each, two apiece. 

173. To these may be added— 








1 Smallest or youngest in age. dtd is sometimes omitted. 

2 The first ten cardinal numbers, mille, primus, secundus, and semel (once), four- 
teen words in all, furnish the basis of the Latin numeral system. All other numerals ar2 
formed from these either by derivation or by composition. 

6 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


1. MuLtipLicaTivEs, adjectives in plez, Gen. plicis, denoting so many 


fold: simplex, single; duplex, double; triplez, threefold. 


2. PRoporTIONALs, declined like bonus, and denoting so many times as 
great: duplus, twice as great; tiplus, three times as great. 


174. TABLE oF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES: 


° 


COO TS ON me Oo 8 


ae 
= OS 


12. 
138. 
14 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


a1 


22.1 


. quadraginta 


CaBDINALS. 
tnus, ina, duum 
duo, duae, duo 


. trés, tria 
. quattuor 
- quinque 


sex 
septem 
octo 


- hovem 


decem 


. Undecim 


duodeciin 
tredecim 1 
quattuordecim 
quindecim 
sédecim or sexdeciim !} 
septendecim ! 
duodéviginti « 
andéviginti 2 
viginti. 

viginti anus 
tinus et viginti 3 
Viginti duo 

duo et viginti 
trigin(? 


quinquaginta 
sexdginta 
septudginta 


. octdginta. 


OxDINALS. 
primus, jirst 
secundur,‘ second 
tertius, third 
quértus, fourth 
quintus, fi/th 
sextus 
septimu3 
octavus 
nonus 
decimus 
tindecimus 
duodecimus 
tertius decimus 5 
quartus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodévicésimus ¢ 
undévicésimus ¢ 
vicésimus 7 
vicésiinus primus 
linus et vicésimus 3 
vicésimus secundus 
alter et vicésimus 
tricésimus? 
quadragésimus 
quinquagésimus 
sexdgésimus 
septudgésimus 
octogésimus 





DISTRIBUTTVES 
singull, one by 1.6 
bint, two by two 
tern! (trini) 
quatern! 
quini 
séni 
septéni 
octon! 
novéni 
aéni 
andénl 
duodént 
tern! déni 
quatern! déni 
quini déni 
séni déni 
septén! dén! 
duodévicéni 
andévicéni 
vicén! 
vicéni singul! 
singull et viccn! 
vicén! bin! 
bin! et vicéni 
tricéni 
quadragén! 
quinquagéni 
Sexdgéni 
septudgén! 
octogini 


} Sometimes with the parts separated : decem et trés; decem et sex, etc. 


2 Literally two from twenty, one from twenty, by subtraction; but these numberr 
inay be expressed by addition: decem et octv; decem et novem or decem novem; sa 
28, 29; 88, 89, etc., either by subtraction from trigintd, etc., or by addition to viginti. 

3 If the tens precede the units, e¢ is omitted, otherwise it is generally used, So in 
English cardinals, twenty-one, one and twenty. 


4 Alter is often used for secund ua. 


5 Decimus, with or without e¢, may precede: decimus et tertius or decimus tertiuvs 
6 Sometimes expressed by uddition: octdvus decimus and nonus dectmus. 
7 Sometimes written with g: vigcsimus; trigésimus. 
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CARDINALS, OgDINALS. DistRIBUTIVES. 
90. nondginta nondgésimus nonagéni 
100. centum centésimus centéni 


101 1 centum anus 


centum et inus! 


centésimus primus 
centésimus et primus 


centén! singull 
centén! et singull 


200. ducenti, ae, a ducentésimus ducént 
800. trecentt trecentésimus trecénl 
400. quadringenti quadringentésimus quadringén! 
500. quingenti quingentésimus quingénl 
600. séscentl 2 séscentésimus 2 séscén! 2 
700. septingenti septingentésimus septingéni 
800. octingenti octingentésimus octingén! 
900. néngentl ndongentésimus nongénl 
1,000. mille millésimus singula milia % 
2,000. duo milia 3 bis millésimus bina milia 
100,000. centurm milia centiés millésimus centéna milia 
1,000,000. deciés centéna deciés centiés millési- deciés centéna mi- 
milia 4 mus lia 


1. OrpinaLs with pars, part, expressed or understood, may be used to 


express fractions: tertia pars, a third part, a third; gudrta pars, a fourth; 
duae tertiae, two thirds. 

Nore.—Cardinal numbers with partés are used in fractions when the denominator 
‘arger than the numerator by one: duae parts, two thirds, trée partés, three fourths, etc. 

2. DisTRIBUTIVES are used— 

1) To show the number of objects taken at 4 time, often best rendered 
by adding to the cardinal each or apiece: ternos déndrios accépéerunt, they 
received each three denarii, or three apiece. Hence— 

2) To express Multiplication: deciés centéna milia, ten times a hundred 
thousand, a million. 

3) Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense: 
bina castra, two camps. Here for singuli and terni, ini and trini are used* 
unae litterae, one letter; trinae litterae, three letters. 

4) Sometimes of objects spoken of in pairs: bint scyphi, a pair of gobleta; 
and in the poets with the force of cardinals: bina hastilia, two spears. _ 

3. Poets use numeral adverbs (181) very freely in compounding numbers* 
bis sex, for duodecim ; bis septem, for guattuordecim. 

4, Séscenti and mille are sometimes used indefinitely for any large num- 
ber, as one thousand is used in English. 














1 In compounding numbers above 160, units generally follow tens, tens hundreds, etc., 
us in English; but the connective e¢ is either omitted, or used only between the two 
highest denominations : mille centum viginti or mille et centum viginti, 1120. 

2 Often incorrectly written sexcenti, sexcentésimis, and sewcéni. 

3 Often written millia. For duo milia, bina milia or bis mille is sometimes used. 

* Literally “ten times a hundred thousand”’; the table might be carried up to any 
desired number by using the proper numeral adverb with centéna milia: centi’s cen- 
téna am Liat, 10,000,000; sometimes in such combinations centéna milia is understood, 
and the adverb only is expressei, and somctimes centum milia is used. 
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DECLENSION OF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


DECLENSION OF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


175. Unus, Duo, and Trés are declined as follows: 


SINGULAR. Unus, one. PLURAL. 
Nom. tnus ina ainum ar! iinae fina 
Gen. anfus finfus infus indrum =  inaérum = ftindrun 
Dat. tnt int fint ints fins tinis 
Ace. tinum inam inum iinds finds fina 
Voce. ine ina inum iin! finae tina 
Abl. tind ina ind ints unis ints 
Duo, two. Trés, three. 

Nom. duo duae duo! trés, m. and f. tria, n. 
Gen, durum  dudrum = dudrum? trium trium 
Dat, dudbus duadbus dudbus tribus tribus 
Ace. duds,duo duas duo trés, tris tria 
‘ Voe. duo duae duo trés tria 
Abl, dudbus duabus dudbus tribus tribus 


Note 1.—The plural of #nue in the sense of alone may be used with any noun: int 
Ubii, the Ubii alone; but in the sense of one, it is used only with pouns plural in form, 
but singular in sense: ina castra, one camp; unae /itterae, one letter. 

Note 2.—Like @wo is declined ambo, both. 

Nore 8.—Multi, many, and pl/rimi, very wany, are indefinite numerals, and as 
such generally want the singular. But in the poets the singular occurs in the sense of 
many a: muita hostia, many a victim. - 


176, The Cardinals from guattuor to centum are indeclinable. 
17'7. Hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus: ducenti, ae, a. 


178, Wille as an adjective is indeclinable; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusative,’ but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of mare (63): milia,4 milium, milibus. 


Norr.— With the substantive mille, milia, the name of the objects enumerated is ' 
generally in the Genitive: mille hominum, a thousand men (of men); but if a declined 
numeral intervenes it takes the case of that numeral: tria milia trece ti m lit’s, three 
thousand three hundred soldiers, 


179. Ordinals are declined like Lonus, and distributives like the plurai . 
of donus, but the latter often have am instead of drum in the Genitive: 
‘binatm for bindrum. 


1 In the ending o in duo and ambo (175, note 2), we have a remnant of the dual num: 
ber which has otherwise disappeared from the Latin, though preserved in Greek and San- 
skrit. Compare the Sanskrit doc, the Greek dvo, the Latin duo, and the English two. 

2 Instead of duérum and du “rum, duim is sometimes used. 

3 Rarely in other cases in connection with mtlium or milibrne, 

* Gonerally written with one /: milia, but sometimes with two: millia, 
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180. NUMERAL SYMBOLS: 


ABABIO. Roman. | ARABIC. Rowan. ARAB’O, ROMAN, 
1. IL 12. XII. 50. L. 
2. ~ ohh 13. XIII. 60. LX. 
3. III. 14, XIV. 70. LXX. 
4, IV. 15. XV. 80. LAXX. 
5. V2 16. XVI. 90. XC. 
6. VI. 17. XVII. 100. C. 
7. VII. 18. XVIII. 200. CC. 
8. VITIL. 19. XIX. 500. ID, cr D. 
9. IX. 20. > o. S 600. DC. 

10. X. 30. XXX. ~ 1,000. CIO, or M.3 
11. XI. 40. XL. 10,000. CCIOO. 


1. Latin Numerat Symsots are combinations of: I=1; V=5; X=10; 
L=50; C=100; ID or D= 500; CID or M = 1,000.2 

2. IN THE COMBINATION OF THESE SYMBOLS, except ID, observe— 

1) That the repetition of a symbol doubles the value: II=2; XX = 20. 

2) That any symbol standing before one of greater value, subtracts its 
own value, but that after one of greater —_ it adds its own value: V =5; 
IV =5—-1=4; VI=5+1=6. 

3. In THz ComaBrnation oF ID observe— 

1) That each 0 (inverted C) after ID increases the value tenfold: 10 = 500; 
190 = 500 « 10 = 5,000; 1000 = 5,000 x 10 = 50,000. 

2) That these numbers are doubled by placing C the same number of 
times before I as 2 stands after it: IO = 500; CID = 500 x 2=1,000; IDD= 
5,200; CCIOO = 5,000 x 2 = 10,000. 

8) That smaller symbols standing after these add their value: ID = 500; 
IDC = 600; IOCC = 700. 


NUMERAL ADVERBS. 


181. To numerals belong also numeral adverbs : 


- 1. semel, once 5. quinquics 3 9. noviés 
2. bis, terice 6. sexiés 20. deciés 
3. ter, thrce times 7. septiés 11. dndeciés 
4. quater 8. octiés 12. duodeciés 


1 Thousands are sometimes Aeuctea by a line over the symbol : IT = 2,000; V = 5,000. 

* The origin of these symbols is uncertain. According to Mommsen, J is the out- 
stretched finger; J, the open hand ; -Y, the two hands crossed ; /, the open hand like V, 
but in a different position; C/O is supposed to be a modification of the Greek %, not other- 
wise used by the Romans, afterward changed to ¥@; JO, afterward changed to D, isa 
part of C/J7; Cis also supposed to be 8 modification of the Greek ©, but it may be the 
initial letter of centum, os M may be that of mile. 

3 In adverbs formed from cardinal numbers, 7’¢ is the approved ending, though ‘éns 
often occurs. In adverbs from indefinite numeral adjectives ¢2ns is the approved ending 
toté ‘ne (from fot), so often; guotiéne (from quot), how often. See Brambach, p. 14. 


“0 PRONOUNS. 
1 aden 20. viciés 200. ducentiés 
“(tredeciés 21. semel et viciés 800. trecentiés 


14 ese at tes 22. bis et viciés 400. quadringentiée 
quattuordeciés 80. triciés 500. quingentiés 
quinquiésdeciés 40. quadragiés 600. séscentiés 

"Guide ste: 50. quinquagiés 700. septingentiés 

16 aera 60. sexdgiés 800. octingentiés 

“(sédeciés 70. septuagiés 900 cneseeas 
17. septiésdeciés 80. octdgiés " (ndngentiés 
hes 90. nonagiés 1,000. milliés? 
‘loctiésdeciés 100. centiés 2,000. bis milliés 
1 per aee 101. centiés semel 100,000. centiés milliés 
“(noviésdeciés 102. centiés bis 1,000,000. milliés milliés 


Nore 1.—In compounds of units and tens, the unit with e¢ generally precedes, as in 
the table: de et viciée ; the tens, however, with or without e¢, may precede. 

Nore 2.—Another class of numeral adverbs in wm or 6 is formed from the ordinals: 
primum, primé, for the first time, in the first place; tertium, tertid, for the third time 





CHAPTER III 
PRONOUNS. 


182. In construction, Pronouns’ are used either as Sub- 
stantives: ego, I, ¢u, thou; or as Adjectives: meus, my, 
tuus, your. 

183. Pronouns are divided into six classes : 

1. Personal Pronouns: ¢#, thou. 

2. Possessive Pronouns: meus, my. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns: hic, this. 

4, Relative Pronouns: guwz, who. 

5. Interrogative Pronouns: guts, who ? 

6. Indefinite Pronouns: aliquis, some one. 


I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


184, Personal Pronouns,’ so called because they desig: 
nate the person of the noun which they represent, are : 


1 Milléée is often used indefinitely like the English a tLousand times. 

2 But in their signification and use, Pronouns differ widely from ordinary substantives 
and adjectives, as they never name any object, action, or quality, but simply point oul 
(te relation to the speaker, or to some other person or thing; see 314, II., with foot-note 

8 Also called Substantive Pronouns, because they are always used substantively. 
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Ego, J/. Ta, thou. Sui, of himeelf, ete.' 
SINGULAR. 
Nem. ego? ta 
Gen. mei tul sui ! 
Dat. mihi or mi tibi sibi 
Acc, mé té 86 
Voe. ti 
Abl, mé té 86 
PLURAL. 
Nom. nis via 
Glen. nostru:n vestrum ‘t gs 
nostri vestri 
Dat. nobis vobis sibl 
Ace. nis v6s sé 
Voe. vos 
Abl. nobis voébis 86 


1. The Casg-Enpines of Prorcuns differ considerably from those of Nouns. 

2. Sui, of himself, etc., is often called the Heflextve pronoun. 

8. Empuatic Forms in met occur, except in the Gen. Plur.: egomet, I my- 
relf; cemet, etc. But the Nom. ¢z has tite and titemet, not timet, 

4, RepupPLicaTED Forms.—Sés2, tét2, mémé, for 82, t2, me. 

5. ANCIENT AND Rare Forms.—Mis for mei ,; tis for tui; méd and mépte 
for mé ; téd for t@,; séd, stpse, for 8. 

6. Cum, when used with the ablative of a Personal Pronoun, is appended 
to it: mécum, técum. 

II. PossEssivE PRONOUNS. 
185. From Personal pronouns are formed the Possessives: 


meus, a, um, my; noster, tra, trum, our ,; 
tuus, a, um, thy, your, vester, tra, trum, your ,; 
suus, a, um, Ais, hers, ite; suus, a, um, their. 


a 


1 Of himself, herself, tteelf. The Nominative is not used. 

2 Ego has no connection in form with me?, miAl, etc., but it corresponds to the 
Creek éywv, dys. The oblique cases of ego and ¢7 in the singular are derived from the 
Indo-European roots ma and fo. Compare the Accusative Singular of each in— 


SANSKRIT. GREEK. Latin. ENGLISH. 
ma-m or ma, ue, mé, me, 
tva-m or tva, réoradé, té, thee. 


Sui, eidi, sé, in both numbers are formed from the root sca. The origin of the plural — 
forma of ego and fz is obscure. See Papillon, pp. 142-149; Kihner, I., pp. 878-882. 

3 Vestrum and vestri are also written vostrum and vostr?, though less correctly. 
Met, tut, eut, nostri, and vestri, arc in form strictly Possessives in the Gen. Sing., but by 
use they have become Personal. Nostri and vestri have also become Plural. Thus, memor 
vestr?, ‘mindful of you,’ means literally mindful of yours, 1. e., of your welfare, intereat, 
Nostrum and vestrium, for nostrérum and vestrérum, are also Possessives; seo 185. 
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Nors 1.- Possessives are declined as adjectives of the first and second declensiono, 
but meuve has in the Vocative Singular Masculine generally mi, sometimes meus, and in 
the Genitive Plural rometimes meum instead of medrum.! 
Norg 2.—Emphatic forms in pte and met occur: suapte, suamet. 
Nore 3.—Other possessives are: (1) ciijua, a, um,? ‘whose,’ and cijjua, a, wm,? ‘ 
‘whose?’ declined like Jonua, and (2) the Patrials, nostrds, Genitive atés, ‘of our coun- 
try,’ vesiriis, Genitive dtise, ‘of your country,’ and cijua, Genitive dtia, ‘of whose coun- 
try, declined as adjectives of Declension III. 


III. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
186. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they spe- 
cify the objects to which they refer, are declined as follows: 
I. Hic, this. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Maso. Fem. Nevcr. M asc. Fem. Nxor. 
Nom. hic haec héc hi hae? haec 
Gen. hijus hijus hijus 5 hérum harum hérum 
Dat, huic huic - huic his his his 
Ace. hune hance héc® hos his haec 
Abl. hic hac hic | his his his 
II. Iste, that, that of yours ;* see 430. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Maso. Fem. Werur. Mase. Fem. Nevt. 
Nom. iste ista istud ist! istae ista 
Gen. istius istius istfus5 ist6rum istirum istdrum 
Dat, ist! istl isti istIs istis istIs 
Ace. istum istam istud & istds istas ista 


Abl. istd ista istd istIs istIs istis 





— Sanaa —— = ss 2 eel sas, 








1 In early Latin ¢cus is sometimes written fovos, and suus, sovos. 

2 From the relative gui, cvijus (18'7), also written guéiue. 

3 From the interrogative quis, cuéjus (188), also written gaucius. 

4 The stem of hic 1s ho, ha, which by the addition of 7, another pronominal stem, 
veen in i-g, ‘he, becomes in certain cases Al (for ho-i), hae (for ha-i), asin hi-c, hae-c. 
The forms ho, ha, sppear in hd-c,ha-nc. Ancient and rare forms of this pronoun are 
héc (for hic), hoius (for hijua), hotc, hoice (for htic), hone (for hunc), hets, heisce, his, 
hisee (for hice, hi), hibus (for hia). 

5 The Genitive suffix is ws, appended to the stem after the addition of ¢ (foot- note 4): 
ho 4-us, hijjus (i changed to} between two vowels, 28), isto-é-we, istina (¢ retained after 
aconsonant). The suffix ws, originally ae, is in origin the same as the suffix zs in the 

es third declension. In oue the original vowel @ is weakened to wu, and in the other to 7 
See Wordsworth, p. 95; Corssen, I., p. 807. 

In prose @ in the ending tvs is generally long. 

¢ Demonstrative, Relative, Interrogative, and Indefinite Pronouns want the Vocative 

” Here the form with c, haec, is sometimes used. 

8 The stem of date (for éstus) is cefo in the Mas¢. and Neut., and ¢s/a inthe Fem. 0 
ta weakened to ¢ in dete (24, 1, note) and to win ¢stu-d. Ancient and rare forms of iste 
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I. Ile, that,' thut one, he, is declined l:ke iste; see II. on the 
preceding page. 
IV. Is, he, this, that.” 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Maso. Fem, Neut. Maso. Fem. Newt. 
Nom. is ea id el, if eae ea 
Gen. &jus éjus éjus eorum edrum ‘eorum 
Dat. & éi éi3 eis, ifs els, ifs els, ifs 
Ace, eum eam id‘ eds eas ea 
Abl. ed ed ed els, ifs els, ifs els, ils 


V. Ipse, self, he.* 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

Mase. Fr. Nect. Masc., Ferm. NEcT. 
Nom. ipse ipsa ipsum ips! ipsae ipsa 
Gen. ipsius ipsius ipsius ipsOrum ipsdrum ipsorum 
Dat. ips! ipsi ipsi ipsis ipsts ipsis 
Acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum ipsds ipsds ipsa 
Abl, ipso ipsa ipsd ipsis ipsis ipsts 


VI. Idem, the same.* 


are ia(us (for iate), forms in 7. aé, 2 (for tus) in the Genitive, and in 6, ae, 6 (fur 2) in the 
Dat. : ésti (for istius), tet» (for istt), istve (for istiue or itt). 

1 The stem of il/e (for ius) is d/o, ilia. Ancient and rare forms are (1) d/Jus (for 
lle), forms in 7, ae, % (for ius) in the Genitive Singular, and in 6, ae, 6 (for 1) in the 
Dative Singular: ¢//% (for i/Zius), etc.; (2) forms from ollue or olle (for those from le) : 
ollus, olle, olia, ete. 

2 The stem of és is 7, strengthened in most of its case-forms to eo, 6a. Ancient or 
rare forms of és are, eis (for is); é-é-e, ei-et, i-c4, eae (for Dative Singular 8), im, em 
(for ewm); e-ets, t-eia, eis (for No:ninative Plural ¢!); é-¢-efs, ei-cis, e-eis, ibus, edlue 
(for 67s). To these may be added a few rare forms from a root of kindred meaning, 40, 
ea: gun, sam=eum, eam, 8’8, eds=eds, eds. This root appears in ip-sus, tp-sa, ip- 
sum. St, if, and si-c, thus, are probably Locatives from, this root or from eva, the root 
of sui (184). 

8 Sometimes a diphthong in poetry. In the same way the plural forms 62, iJ, eis, t78, 
are sometimes monosyllables. Instead of iz and i 8, i and ts are sometimes written. 

4 See page 72, foot-note 6. 

& Jpse (for ipsus = i-pe-sus) is compounded of 7s or its stem 7, the intensive particle 
pe, ‘even,’ ‘indeed,’ and the pronominal root «0, sa, mentioned in foot-nute 2 above. 
The stem is ipso, ipsa, but forms occur with the first part declined and pee unchanged : 
eum- pee, 6am-pse, etc.; sometimes combined with ré: redpse = ré-edpse = ré tped, ‘in 
reality.” Jpsus (for ipse) is not uncommon. 

6 In %dem, compounded of is and dem, only the first part is declined. Jedem is 
shortened to idem, tddem to idem, and m is changed to n before dem (33, 4). In 
early Latin eisdem and tsdem occur for idem, eidem and idem for idem; eisdem 
tnd isZem in the Nominative Plural for eldem. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Maso. Fem. NEvt. Masc. Fem. Nevr. 
; : eldem * 
Nom. tdem eadem idem ‘dem eaedem eadem 
Gen. &jusdem éjusdem éjusdem edrundem earundem edrundew 
ie eIsdem elsdem elsdem ? 
at. &id em &tdem ’ ; ; : 
D éidem ud iisdem iIsdem iIsdem 
Ace. eundem eandem idem edsdem eisdem eadem 
eIsdem eIsdem efsdem * 
L 3d ; 
Abl. eddem eadem “eee iIsdem ifsdem iIsdem 


1. Hic (for hi-cc) is compounded with the demonstrative particle ce, 
meaning hee. The forms in c have dropped e, while the other forms have 
dropped the particle entirely. But ce is often retained for emphasis; hice, 
hijusce, hdsce, horunce (m changed to n), horunc (e dropped). Oe, changed 
to oi, is generally retained before the interrogative ne: hicine, hdscine. 

2. Intic anp Istic,? also compounded with the particle co, are declined 
alike, as follows: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

MAEO. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fru. NeEvt. 

Nom, illfc illaec illic (illdc) illic illacc illaec 
Gen. illfusce illfusce illiusce 4 

Dat. illic illic illic illisce illisce illisce 

Ace. illune illanc illae (illdc) illdsce illasce illaec 

Abl. illdc illac illoe ilisce illisce illisce 


8. SyncopaTED Forms, compounded of ecce or én, ‘lo,’ ‘see,’ and some 
cases of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of z//e and 7s, occur: eccum 
for ecce eum , eccés for ecce 668 y éllum for én illum ; alam for én illam. 

4, DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES: ¢dlis, e, such; tantus, a, um, 80 greut; tot, 
80 many ; totus, a, um, 80 great. Tot is indeclinable; the rest regular. 

Norr.—For ¢dlis, the Genitive of a demonstrative with modi (Genitive of modus, 
measure, kind) is often used: hijusmodi, éjusmod?, of this kind, such. 


IV. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


187. The Relative qu2z, ‘who,’ so called because it re- 
lates to some noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, 
called its antecedent, is declined as follows: ° 


1 Sometimes a dissyllable. 

2 Kidem and eisdem are the approved forms. instead of 4idem and iiadem, dis- 
syllables in poetry, idem and isdem are often written. 

3 Jllic and istic are formed from the stems of il/e and iste in the same manner as hic 
ts formed from its stem; see page 72, foot-note 4. 

4 Observe that ce is retained in full after s, but shortened to c in all other situations. 

* The stem of gui is quo, gua, which becomes co, cu in cijue and cui. Qui and 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Maso. Fen. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEot. 
Nom, qui quae quod qui quae quae 
Gen, ciijus cijds cijus quorum quarum quorum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Ace, quem! quam quod _ qués quas quae 
Abl. qué qua quo quibus quibus quibus 


1. Qut?= gud, gud, ‘with which,’ ‘wherewith,’ is a Locative or Ablative 
of the relative gui. 

2. Cum, when used with the Ablative of the relative, is generally appended 
to it: guibuscum. 

3. Quicumgque and Quisquis, ‘ whoever,’ are called from their signification 
general relatives.s Quicumque (quicunque) is declined like gui. Qudsquis is 
rare except in the forms, guisquis, guidguid (quicquid), gudgud. 


Nore.—The parts of Quicumque are sometimes separated by one or more words: 
gua ré cumque., 


4, ReELaTIVE ADJECTIVES: gudlis, e, such as; guantus, a, wm, 80 great; 
quot, a3 many as; guctus, a, um, of which number; and the double and 
compound forms: gudlisqudlis, gudliscumque, etc. 


Note.—For Qudlis the Genitive of the relative with od is often used : oijusmodt, 
nf what kind, such as3 cijuscumquemodt, cuicuimodi (for ci:jusciguemodi), of what- 
ever kind. 
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V. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


188. The Interrogative Pronouns guis and qui, with 
their compounds,‘ are used in asking questions. ‘They are 
declined as follows : 


quae are formed from quo and qua like hi and hae in Ai-c and Aae-c from /o and ha; see 
186, L., foot-note 4. Ancient or rare forms are quei, guts (for gui), Nom. Sing.; qudius 
(¢=)); quot, cut (for ciijus, as in cuimodt = cijusmodt), quoiei, quoi (for cut); qués 
(for gui), Nom. Plur.; quai (for guae), Fem. and Neut. Plur.; queis, guis (for quibus). 

1 An Accusative quom, also written guum and cum, formed directly from the stem 
quo, became the conjunction guom, guum, cum, ‘ when, lit. during which, i.e., during 
which time. Indeed, several conjunctions are in their origin Accusatives of pronouns ° 
quam, ‘in what way,’ ‘how,’ is the Accusative of gut; guamquam, * however much.’ 
the Accusative of quis-quis (187, 8); tum, ‘then,’ and tam, ‘so,’ Accusatives of the 
pronominal stem to, fa, seen in is-tus, is-te, ts-ta (186, II., foot-note 8). 

2 This is an element in quin = qui-ne, ‘by which not,’ ‘that not, and in quippe = 
qui-pe, ‘indeed.’ 

3 Relative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs may be made general in signification by 
taking cumque, like gui-cumque, or by being doubled like quds-quis: gudlis-cumque, 
gudlis-qudlis, of whatever kind; ubi-cumque, ubi-ubi, wheresoever. 

« The relative gut, the interrogatives quis, gui, and the indefinites quis, qui, are 
all formed from the stem quo, gua. The ancient and rare forms are nearly the same iu 
all; see page 74, foot-note 5, 
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I. Quis, who, which, what ? 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

Masc. Fem. Nect. Masc. Fem. Nevr. 
Nom, quis quae quid qu! quae quae 
Gen. ciijjus ciijus ciijus quorum quarum quorum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Ace, quem quam quid quos quas3 quae 
Abl. qué qua quo quibus auibus quibus 


II. Qui, which, what? is declined like the relative qui. 


1. Quis is generally used substantively, and Qui, adjectively. The forms 
quis and guzm are sometiines feminine. 

2. Qui, how? in what way? is a Locative or Ablative of the interrogative 
quis; see 187, 1 

3. Compounns of guis and qui are declined like the simple pronouns: 7uts- 
nam, quinam, ecgut:, etc. But ecquis has sometimes ecqua tor ecquae. 

4, INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES: qudlis, e, what? quantus, a, um, how 
great? quot, how many? quotua, a, un, of what number ? si utra, utruin, 
which (of two)? see 151. 


VI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


189. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite 
persons or things. The most important are guis and qui, 


with their compounds. 


190. Quis, ‘any one,’ and qui, ‘any one,’ ‘any,’ are 


the same in form and declension as the interrogatives guts 
and gui. But— 
> 1. After si, nist, né, and num, the Fem. Sing. and Neut. Plur. have quae 
or qua. si quae, sf qua. 

2. From quis and qui are formed— 


1) The Indefinites : 


nliquis, aliqua, aliquid or aliquod,) some, some one. 
quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam or quodpiain,? — some, some one. 
quidam, quaedam, quiddam or quoddam,? Crain, certain one, 


quisquam, quacauants quicquam or SC GHAD IS 1 any one. 








1 Aliquts is compounded of ali, seen in a/i-us,; quisqguam, of guisand quam; quia- 
que, of quis and que (from qui); guiv.s, of gut and the verb vis (293), ‘you wish'— 
hence qgui-vis, ‘any you wish’; gui.t5et, of gui and the impersonal /ibet, ‘it pleases.’ 

3 Also written guippiam, yuopptam. 

3 Quidam changes m to n before d: quendam for quemdam. 

* Qudsgua-> cencrally wants the Fem. and the Plur. 


aed 
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2) The General Indefinites - 


’ quisque, quaeque, quidque or quodque,! every, every one. 
quivis, quaevis, quidvis or quodvis, any one you please. 
quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet or quodlibet, any one you please. 


Nore 1.—These compounds are generally declined like guis and qui, but they have 
in the Neut. Sing. quod used adjeciively, and qutd substantively. 

Nore 2.—Aliquis has aliqgua instead of adiquae in the Fem. Sing. and Neut. Plur. 
Aliqui for aliquis occurs. 


191. The correspondence which exists between Demonstratives, Rela- 
tives, Interrogatives, and Indefinites, is seen in the following 


TABLE oF CORRELATIVES. 














| INTERROGATIVE. INDEFINITE. DEX ONSTRATIVE. RELATIVE. 
quis, qui,’ any one, | hic, this one, this ;4 
quis, qui, any; aliguzs,’ some | iste, that one, that; Ce 
who? what? one, some; guidam, | tlle, that one, that; | 7%” ii 
| certain one, certain; | zs, he, that; 
uter, which | uter or a'teruter, ei- : 
oftwo? ther of two; utergue, each, both;§ | gui, who. 
sme ee. ee ee | _——_ 
qualis, of | qudlislibet,s of any ee ae 
what kind? kind ; ede, enCh ees 


aliquantus, somc- 
| gquantus, how | what great; quan- 





tantus, 80 great ; GBaNiy A BD 











great ? tusvis, as great as | as great. 
you please ; 
gurt, how ee mn quo’, a8, as 
many ? aliquot, some ; , 80 many ; many. 





Nore.—Neacid quis, ‘I know not who,’ has become in effect an indefinite pronoun 
= guidam, ‘some one.’ 80 also nescid gui,‘ I know not which’ or ee = = ° some’; 
nescié quot = aliquot, ‘some,’ ‘a certain number.’ 


1 In dnus-quisque both parts are regularly declined. 

2 Observe that the question guéds or gut, whe or what? may be answered indefi- 
nitely by quia, gui, aliquis, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative, either alone or with 
a relative, as by Aic, this one, or Alc gut, this one who; #8, he, or 4s gui, he who, etc. 

3 In form observe that the indefinite is either the same as the interrogative or is a 
compound of it: quia, ali-qu.a, gui, gui-dam, and that the relative is usually the samo 
as the interrogative. 

4 On hic, iste, tlle, and is, see 450; 451, 1. 

§ Or one of the demonstratives, Ac, iste, eto. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
VERBS. 


192. VERBS in Latin, as in English, express existence, 
condition, or action: est, he is; dormit, he is sleeping; 
legit, he reads. 

193. Verbs comprise two principal classes: 

I, TRANSITIVE VERBS admit a direct object of the action: 
servum verberat, he beats the slave.’ 

II. INTRANSITIVE VERBS do not admit such an object: 
puer currit, the boy runs.’ 


194. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 


I. VoIceEs. 


195. There are two voices: 

I. The AcTIVE VoIcE’ represents the subject as ACTING 
or EXISTING: pater filium amat, the father loves his son; 
est, he 18. . 

II. The PasstvE VOIcE represents the subject as ACTED 
UPON by some other person or thing: filius ad patre ama- 
tur, the son is loved by his father. 


1. InTRANsITIVE VERBs generally have only the active voice, but are some- 
times used impersonally in the passive ; see 301, 1. 
2. DEPonENT VERBS® are Passive in form, but not in sense: loguor, to 
speak. But see 231. 
II. Moons. 


196. There are three moods: ‘* 


1 Here servum, ‘the slave,’ is the object of the action: beats (what?) the slave. The 
object thus completes the meaning of the verb. He beats is incomplete in sense, but the 
boy runs is complete, and accordingly does not admit an object. 

2 Voice shows whether the subject acts (Active Voice), or is acted upon (Passive 
Voice). Thus, with the Active Voice, ‘the father loves his son,’ the subject, father, ie 
the one who performs the action, loves, while with the Passive Voice, ‘te sor. 28 loved 
by the father, the subject, son, merely receives the action, is acted upon, is loved. 

3 So called from dépdnd, to lay aside, as they dispense, in general, with the active 
form and the passive meaning. For deponent verbs with the sense of the Greek Middle, 
see 465. 

4 Mood, or Mode, means manner, and relates to the manner in which the meaning 
of the verb is expressed, as will be seen by observing the force of the several Moods. 
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I. The INDICATIVE Moop either asserts something as a 
fact or inquires after the fact: 


Legit, HE 18 READING. Legitne, 18 HE READING? Servius régndvit, Ser- 
vius REIGNED. Quis ego sum, who am I? 


II. The SuBsuNCTIVE Moop expresses not an actual fact, 
but a possibility or conception. It is best translated ’— 

1. Sometimes by the English auxiliaries,’ let, may, might, should, 
would : 


Amémus patriam, LET U8 LOVE our country. Sint beatl, MAY THEY BE 
happy. Quaerat quispiam, some one May INQUIRE. H6c némo dixerit, no one 
WOULD say this. Ego cénseam, / sHOULD THINK, or J AM INCLINED TO THINK. 
Enititur ut vincat, he strives that HE MAY CONQUER.? Domum ubi habitdret, 
légit, he selected a house where HE MIGHT DWELL, 


2. Sometimes by the English Indicative, especially by the Future 
forms with shall and will: 


Huic céddémus, SHALL WE YIELD fo this one? Quid diés ferat incertum est, 
what a day WILL BRING FORTH 78 uncertain. Dubitéd num déeam, Lf doubt 
whether | oucuT. Quaesivit sl licéret, he inquired whether 1 WAS LAWFUL. 


3. Sometimes by the Imperative, especially in prohibitions : 


Scribere né pigrére, po not NEGLECT to write. Né transieris Ibérum, va 
not onoss the Ebro. 


4, Sometimes by the English Infinitice : * 


Contendit ut vincat, he strives TO CONQUER.® Missi sunt qu! céneulerent 
Apollinem, they were sent TO consuLT Apollo. 


III. The ImpERATIVE MOoopD expresses a command or an 
entreaty : 


Jistitiam cole, PRACTISE justice, Ti né céde malis, DO not YIELD to mis- 
Fortunes. . 


1 The use and proper translation of the Subjunctive must be learned from the Syn- 
tax. A few illustrations are here given to aid the learner in understanding the Para- 
digms of the Verbs; see 4'77-530. 

? This is generally the proper translation in simple sentences and in principal clauses 
(483), and sometimes even in subordinate clauses (490). 

3 Or, he strives TO CONQUER; cee 4 below, with foot-note 4. 

4 The English has a few remnants of the Subjunctive Mood, which may also be used 
in translating the Latin Subjunctive: Utinam possem, would that I WERE ABLE. 

5 Observe, however, that the Infinitive here is not the translation of the Subjunc- 
tive alone, but of the Subjunctive with its subject and connective: ut vincat, fo con- 
quer (lit., that he may conquer); qui consulerent, to consult (lit., who should or would 
consult), 
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III. TENSES. 


197. There arc six tenses: 

I. THREE TENSES FOR INCOMPLETE ACTION: 

1. Present: amd, I love, I am loving.’ 

2. Imperfect: amdbam, I was loving, I loved. 

3. Future: amdbé, I shall love, I will love. 

II. TmREE TENSES FOR COMPLETED ACTION. 

1. Perfect: amdvi, I have loved, I loved. 

2. Pluperfect: amdveram, I had loved. 

3. Future Perfect: amdveré, I shall have loved.’ 

Note 1.—The Latin Perfect sometimes corresponds to our Perfect with 
have (hace loved), and is called the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite » and 
sometimes to our Imperfect or Past (loved), and is called the Historical Per~ 
fect or Perfect Indefinite. 

Norse 2.—The Indicative Mood has all the six tenses; the Subjunctive has 


the Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect; the Imperative, the Present 
and Future only.¢ 


198. PrincipaL AND HIstToricaL.— Tenses are also dlistin- 
guished as— 
I. Principal or PRimaRy TENSES: 
Present: amd, I love. 
Present Perfect: amdvi, I have loved.* 
Future: amdbé, I shall love. 
Future Perfect: amdverd, I shall have loved. 


Ee fete: Fe 


II. HisToricaL or SECONDARY TENSES: 

1. Imperfect: amdbam, I was loving. : 
2. Historical Perfect: amdvi, I loved.® 

8. Pluperfect: amdveram, I had loved. 








1 Or, J do love. The English déd may also be used in translating the Imperfect and 
Perfect: I did love. 

2 Or, J will have loved. 

3 Thus the Latin Perfect combines within itseif the force and use of two distinct 
tenses—the Perfect proper, seen in the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen in the Greek 
Aorist: amavi = redianxa, I have loved ; amavi = épidnaa, J loved. The Historical 
Perfect and the Jmperfect both represent the action as past, but the former regards 
it simply as a historical fact—I loved ; while the latter regards it as in progress—I 
was loving. 

* The nice distinctions of tense have been fully developed only !n the Indicative. In 
the Subjunctive and Impcrative, the time of the action is less prominent and is less defi- 
nitely marked. 


\ 
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199. NuMBERS AND PERsons.—There are two numbers, 
SINGULAR and PLURAL,’ and three persons, First, S£Ec- 
OND, and THIRD.’ 


Norr.—The various verbal forms which have voice, mood, tense, number, 
and person, make up the jinite verb. 


200. Among verbal forms are included the following 
verbal nouns and adjectives: 


I. The InFinittve is a verbal noun.? It is sometimes best trans- 
lated by the English Infinitive, sometimes by the verbal noun in NG, 
and sometimes by the Indicative - 


Exire ex urbe volé, J wish 10 ao out of the city. Gestid scire omnia, J long 
to KNow all things. Haec scire juvat, To KNow these things affords pleasure. 
Peccére licet némini, To stn te lawful for no one. Vincere’ seis, you know 
how TO CONQUER, or you understand conquerine.? Té dicunt esse* sapien- 
tem, they say that you ane‘ wise. Sentimus calére* ignem, we perceive that 
Jire 1s noT.4 See also Syntax, 532-539. 


. 


II. The GERuND gives the meaning of the verb in the form of 


a verbal noun of the second declension, used only in the genitive, 


dative, accusative, and ablutive singular. It corresponds to the Eng- 
lish verbal noun in ING: 

Amandi, oF Lovine. Amandi causa, for the sake or Lovine. Ars viven- 
di, the art or tivine. Cupidus té audiendi, desirous or HEARING you. Utilis 
bibendd, useful FOR DRINKING. Ad discendum prdpénsus, inclined To LEARN, 
or TO LEARNING. Méns discendo alitur, the mind 18 nourished BY LEARNING. 
See also Syntax, 541-544.. 


III. The Suprtne gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a 
verbal noun of the fourth declension. It has a form in um and a 
form in @: 


Amétum, TO LOVE, FOR LovING. <Amdtit, TO BE LOVED, FOR LOVING, IN 











1 As in Nouns; see 44. 

2 The Infinitive has the characteristics both of verbs and of nouns. As a verb, it gov- 
erns oblique cases and takes adverbial modifiers; as a noun, it is itself governed. In 
origin it is a verbal noun in the Dative or Locative. See Jolly, pp. 179-200. 

3 Observe that the infinitive cincere may be translated by the English infinitive, zo 
conquer, or by the verbal noun, conquering. 

4 Observe that the infinitives esse and calére are translated by the indicative are and 
de (ts hot); and that the Acc, ¢, the subject of esse, is translated by the Nom. you, the 
subject of are; and that the Acc. ignem, the subject of calére, is translated by the Nom. 
Jire, the subject of is. 

5 Occasionally the Gerund, especially with a preposition, may, be thus translated by 
the English wee : 


——- ieee 


wwe 


7 ee 


~ 
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Loving. Auxilium postuldtum vénit, he came To ask aid. Ditficile déctis est, 
it is dificult To TELL. See Syntax, 545-547. 

Nots.—The Supine in wm is an Accusative in form, while the Supine in 
i may be either a Dative or an Ablative; see 116. 


IV. The Particir.e in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning 
of the verb in the form of an adjective.’ It is sometimes best 
translated by the English Participle or Infinitive, and sometimes 
by a Clause: 


Améns, LOVING. Amdtirus, ABOUT TQ LOVE. <Amdtus, LOVED. Aman- 
dus, DESERVING TO BE LOVED. Platd scribens mortuus est, Plato died WHILE 
WRITING, OF WHILE HE WAS WRITING. S6l oriéns diem conficit, the sun RISING, 
OF WHEN IT Ri8E8,? causes the day. Rediit belll césum tentdtirus, he returned 
TO TRY (lit., about to try) the fortune of war. In amizis éicendis,? in sELECT- 
inc friends. See Syntax, 548-550. 

Nore.—A Latin verb may have four participles: two in the Active, the 
Present and the Future, amdns, amdtirus ; and twc in tne Passive, the Per- 
fect and the Gerundive,’ amdtus, amandus. 


CONJUGATION. 
201. Regular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four 


‘different ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Con- 


jugations,* distinguished from each other by the stem char- 
acteristics or by the endings of the Infinitive, as follows: 


CHARACTERISTICS. INFINITIVE ENDINGS. 
Cony. I. a a-re 
II. é é-re 
ITI. @ e-re 
IV. i i-re 


202. PRINCIPAL Parts.—The Present Indicative, Pres- 
ent Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, and Supine are called 


from their importance the Principal Parts of the verb. 
Ea nS sc See a a Se 2 

1 Participles are verbs in force, but adjectives in form and inflection. As verbs, they 
govern oblique cases; as adjectives, they agree with nouns. 

2 Or by tts rising. 

3 Sometimes called the Fufure Pussive Participle. In agreement with a noun, it 
is often best translated like a gerund governing that noun; see 544. 

# The Four Conjugations are only varieties of one general system of inflection, as the 
differences between them have been produced in the main by the union of different fina) 
letters in the various stems with one general system of suffixes; see Comparative Viev: 
of Conjugations, 213-216. 
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Norte 1.—In the inflection of verbs it is foung convenient to recognize fou 
stems; 

1) The Verb-Stem, which is the basis of the entire conjugation. This is 
often called simply the Stem. 

2) Three Special Stems, the Present Stem, the Perfect Stem, and the Su- 
pine Stem. 


NotE 2.—The Special Stems are formed trom the Ierb-Stem, unless they 
are identical with it.? 


203. The ENTIRE CONJUGATION of any regular verb 
‘may be readily formed from the Principal Parts by means 
of the proper endings.’ 


1. Sum, J am, is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly, its conjugation, though quite irregular, must be given 
at the outset. The Principal Parts are— 

Pres. INDIO. Pres, INFIN. PreF. INpDIo. 
sum, J am, esse, to be, ful, J have been. 

Norte 1.—Sum has no Supine. 

Nors 2.—Two independent stems or roots? are used in the conjugation of 
this verb, viz.: (1) ¢8, seen in s-wm (for es-um) and in e8-se, and (2) 7%, seen 
in fu-i. 





1 For the treatment of Stems, see 249-256. In many verbs the stem is itself de- 
rived from a more primitive form called a Root. For the distinction between roots and 
stems, and for the manner in which the latter are formed from the former, see 313-318. 

2 In the Paradigms of regular verbs, the endings which distinguish the various forms 
are separately indicated, and should be carefully noticed. In the parts derived from the 
present stem (222, I.) each ending con:ains the characteristic vowel. 

3 The forms of irregular verbs are often derived from different roots. Thus in Eng- 
lish, am, was, been; go, went, gone. Indeed, the identical roots used in the conjuga- 
tion of sum are in constant use in our ordinary speech. The root ¢s, Greek és, originally 
ae, is seen in am (for as-mi), art (for as-t), are (for ag-e); the root ju, Greek du, origi- 
nally dhu, is seen in be (for dhe), Geen. The close relationship existing between the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English is seen in the following comparative forms ; éo-ct is 
Homeric, and é-vri Doric: 


SANSKRIT. GREEK. Latin. ENGLISH. 
as-mi ei-me 8-um a-m 
as-i éo-oi es ar-t 
as-ti éa-7i es-t is 
8-mas éo-ywév for éo-pés s-umus ar-e 
8-tha éa-Té es-tis ‘ar-e 
s-anti é-yré for éo-vri s-unt ar-e 


Every verbal form is thus made by appending to the stem, or root, a pronuminal ending 
meaning J, thou, he, etc. Thus mi, seen in the English me, means J. It is retained in 
as-mi and ei-ui, but shortened to m in s-u-m and a-m. Ti, meaning he, is preserved 
in as-ti and éa-ri, but shortened to ¢ in es-¢ and lost in ¢s. The stem also undergoes 
various changes: in Sanskrit it is as, sometimes shortened to 8; in Greek és, sometimes 
shortened to ¢; in Latin ¢#, sometimes shortened to a, as in Sanskrit; in English q, ar, 
or ¢e. 
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204. Sum, J am.—StTems, es, fu. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Inn. Pres. Ler. Perr. Inv. Supine.! 
SUSERR, esse, ful, — 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


Present TENSE. 


_ SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
sum,? Jam, SUABE UES, we are, 
es, thou art,? estis, you are, 
est, | he is’; | sumt, they are. 
IMPERFECT. 
tram, was, erAmus, we were, 
erfs, thou wast,§ erfitis, you were, 
erat, he was ; erant, they were, 
FUTURE. 
erd,‘ I shall be,® erimus, we shall be, 
cris, thou wilt be, eritis, you will be, 
erit, he will be ; erunt, they will be. 
PERFECT. 
ful, I have been,5 fulanus, we have been, 
fulstt, thou hast been, fuistis, you have been, 
fuérunt | 
fuit he has been ; ’ 
’ . fudre, they have been. 
PLUPERFECT. 


fuerAs, thou hadst been, fuerAtis, you had been, 
fuerat, he had been; fuerant, they had been. 


Future PERFECT. 
fuer}, J shall have been, fuerimus, we shall have been, 
fuerts, thou wilt have been, fueritis, you will have been, 
fuerit, he rill have been ; fuerimt, = they will have been, 


fuerama, J had been, fueramus, we had been, 





1 The Supine is wanting. 

2 Sum is for exwm, eram for esam. Whenever 8 of the stem es comes betweentwo * 
vowels, ¢ is dropped, as in sum, sunt, or « is changed to 7, as in erum, eré; see 31,1. 
The pupil will observe that the endings which are added to the roots ew and /w are dis- 
tinguished by the type. 

3 Or you are, and in the Imperfect, you were; thou is confined mostly to solemn 
discourse. 

. @ Ip verbs, final o, marked 6, is generally long. 
5 Or, Future, 7 wil] be; Perfect, Jwas; see 197, note 1, 
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‘ SUBJUNCTIVE. 
SINGULAR. PRESENT. nf PLURAL, 
sims, may I be,! simus, let us be, 
sis, mayst thou be,* sitis, be ye, may you be, 
sit, let him be, may he be; | ‘simt, let them be. 
IMPERFECT? 


ess€émus, we should be, ' 
essétis, you would be, 
essent, they would be. 


PerFEcT. / 7 

fuerimus, we may have been, 
fueritis, you may have been, 
fuerint, they may have been. 


essem, I should be,' 
ess@s, thou wouldst be, 
esset, he would be ; 





fuerim, / may have been, 
fuerts, thou mayst have been, 
fuerit, he may have been ; 





* PLUPERPECT. 
fuissem, J should have been, fuissEémus, we should have been, 
fuissés, thou wouldst have been, | fuiss@tis, you would have been 
' fulisset, he would have been ; fuissent, they would have been 





a 
NG IMPERATIVE. _ 
Pree, es, be thi, | este, be ye. 
Ful. est}, thou shalt be,* | estdte, ye shall be, 
esté, he shall be ;* | sumtd, they shall be. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. esse, to be. 
Perf. fuisse, to have been. 
Fut. fut@rus esse,’ to be about 
to be. Fut. futtrus,‘ about to be. 


1. In the Paradigm all the forms beginning with e or s are from the stem 
es, all others from the stem /«.5 | 

2. Rare Forms:—/forem, forés, fore, forent, fore, for essem, esses, esset, 
essent, futitrus esse ; siem, siés, siet, sient, or fuam, fuds, fuat, fuant, for sim, 
dis, sit, stint. 

1 On the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, IT., and remember that it is often 
best rendered by the Indicative. Thus, sim may often be rendered J am, and fuerim, 2 
have been. 

2 Or be thou, or may you be, 

38 The Fut. may also be rendered like the Pres., or with Jet: be thou; let hém be. 

4 Futirus is declined like bonus. So in the Infinitive: fut7rus, a, wm ene. 

58 Ke and fu are roote as well as stems. As the basis of this paradigm they are prop- 
erly stema, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms, they are in them- 
selves roots. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION : A VERBS. 
205. ACTIVE VOICE.—Amé, J love. 
VERB STEM AND PRESENT STEM, amd,! 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. INp. Pres. In. Perr. INp. Supra. 
amd, amare, amAvi, amd t wane, 
. INDICATIVE Moon. 
SINGULAR. PRESENT EENSE: PLURAL. 
amG,! Llove,? animus, we love, 
aman, you love,® am&tin, you love, 
amat, he loves ; anamt, they love. 





IMPERFECT. rr , 

amAbamus, we were loving, 
amAbépin, you were loving, 
amnabant, they were loving. 
FUTURE. 

amabimus, we shall love, 
anAbitis, you will love, 
amabumt, they will love. 


amabama, J was loving, 
anAbas, you were loving, 
anaibat, he was loving ; 





amabé, I shall love,‘ 
anabis, you will love, 
amabit, he will love ; 





; PERFECT. 

amavi, T have loved,’ | amaivimaus, = we have loved, 
amavistl, you have loved, amaivistis, you have loved, 
amavit, he has loved ; amavérunmt, re, they have loved. 





PLUPERFECT. 

amdveramus, we had loved, 
amaverAtis, you had loved, 
amaiverant, they had loved. 


amiverama, J had loved, 
amaveras, you had loved, 
amaverat, he had loved ; 


Future PERFECT. 
amaveré, J shall have loved! | amaiverimaus, we shall have loved, 
amaveris, you will have loved, | amaiverftis, you will have loved 
amaverit, he will have loved; | amaverint, they will have loved. 








1 The final @ of the stem disappears in amd for ama-é, amem, am’s, ete., for ama- 
tm, ama-ia, ete, Also in the Pass. in amor for ama-or, amer, etc., tor ama-ir, ete.; 
see 23; 27. Final o, marked 6, is generally long. 
2 Or Iam loving, Ido love. Soin the Imperfect, J loved, I was loring, I did lova 
3 Or thou lovest. So in the other tenses, thou wast loving, thou wilt love, ete. 
4 Or J will love 80 in the Future Perfect, J shall have loved or I will have loved. 
§ Or J loved; see 1977, note 1. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
SINGULAR. PRESENT. PLURAL. 
amema, _ may I love,' 'am@émus, let us love, 
amés, may you love, am@tis, may you love, 
amet, . lat him love ; ament, let them love. 
IMPERFECT. ; 
anfirem, I should love, amfarémus, we should love, 
smhrés, you would love, amArétis, you would love, 
amaret, he would love ; amarent, they would love. 


amaverim, may have loved,* 
amaveris, you may have loved, 
amaiverit, he may have loved ; 





PERFECT. 

amaverimus, we may have loved, 
amaveritis, you may have loved, 
amaverint, they may have loved. 





PLUPERFECTY. 


amivissem, J should have loved, | amavissémus, weshould have loved, 


amavissés, you would have loved, 
amavisset, he would have loved ; 


Pres. 
Fut. 


1 On the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, IT. 


. amare, to love. 
. amdvisse, to have loved. 


amavissétis, you would have loved, 
amivissemt, they would have loved, 





IMPERATIVE. 
am&, love thou ; | am&te, love ye. 
amAaté, thow shalt love, | | am&téte, ye shall love, 
am&td, he shall love ; jamantd, they shall love. 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pre. amnaims,’ loving. 


INFINITIVE. 





I 


amitfiirus * esse, to be about | Ful, amithras,’ about to love. 
to love. 


GERUND. SUPINE. 
. amandi, of loving, <a 
. amandd, for loving, ° ep 
. amandum, loving, W wh 'l dec. amaituma, to love, 


. amamdd, by loving. Abl. amatt, to love, be loved, 





2 Often best rendered J have loved. Soin the Pluperfect, J had loved; see 196, IL 
3S Decline like bonus, 148. 
4 For declension, see 157. 


Cahe hype. ets 


88 FIRST CONJUGATION. 


FIRST CONJUGATION: A VERBS. 
206. PASSIVE VOICE.—Amor, J am loved. 
VerB Stem AND PRESENT STEM, amd. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Inp. Pres. Inr. Perr. IND. 
amor, am&ri, anfatus sum. 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


PRESENT TENSE. 





SINGULAR. Tam loved. PLURAL. 
amor amamur 
amaris, or re amAmini 
amatur , amantur 

IMPERFECT. 
I was loved. 

amaibar amabamur 
amabaris, or re amabamini 
amabatur amaibantur 

FUTURE. 

I shall or will be loved 

amabor | amabimur 
amaberis, or re amabimint 
amabitur |  amnabuntuar 

PERFECT. 


I have been loved or I was loved. 
amaitus sum ! amitl sumus 
amitms es amati estis 
amitus est amnditi sunt 





PLUPERFECT. 

I had been loved. 

amdtus eram! 
amitus eras 
amitus erat 


amatl eramus 
amatl erfatis 
amaitil erant 





FUTURE PERFECT. 

T shall or will have been loved. 
amitus erd! amatl erimus 
amitus eris amatl eritis 
amitus erit amaétl erunt 





1 Fut, fuisti, etc., are sometimes used for sum, ea, etc.: amdtus ful for amdtue 
sum. 8o fueram, fuerda, etc., for exum, etc.: also fuerd, ete., for erd, ete. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 85 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT, 
May I be loved, let him be loved. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
amer . amémur 
améris, or re améminti 
amétur amentur -: 
IMPERFECT. 

I should be loved, he would be loved.’ 
anfrer amArémawr 
anareris, or re amarémint 
amarétur amarentur 

PERFECT. 

I may have been loved, or I have been loved.' 
amaitus sim? amatl simus 
amaitus sis amatl sitis 
amitus sit — amatl sint 

PLUPERFECT. 


I should have been loved, he would have been loved.' 


amitus essem 
amitus essés 
amitus esset 


amatl essémus 
amaitl essétis 
amatiI essent 





IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. amare, be thou loved ; | am&amaint, be ye Joved. 


Fut. ama&tor, thou shalt be loved, | 


amator, he shall be loved ; amamtor, they shall be loved. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. amar, to be loved. 
Perf. amatus esse,’ to have been| Perf. amatus, having been loveu. 


loved. 
Fut, amaitum rt, to be about to} Cer? amandus, to be loved, de. 


be loved. serving to be loved. 





1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, IT. 

* Fuerim, fueris, etc., are sometimes used for sim, sia, etc.—So also fudssem, fuissés, 
etc., for essem, esaés, etc. : rarely /uisse for esse. 

3 Ger. = Gerundive; see 200, IV., note. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 


SECOND CONJUGATION: E VERBS. 
207. ACTIVE VOICE.—Moned, J advise, 
VERB STEM, mon, moni ,; PRESENT STEM, moné, 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Inn. Pres. INF. Perr, INp. SUPINE. 
moned, monére,,_ monwl, monituma. 


INDICATIVE Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 











SINGULAR. L advise. PLURAL. 
moned | monémus 
monés " | monétis 
monet | monent 

IMPERFECT. 
i was advising, or I advised, 
monébam monébamus 
monébas monébatis 
monébat monébant 
FUTURE. 
I shall or will advise. 
monébd monébimus 
monébis monébitis 
monébit monébunt 
PERFECT. 
I have advised, or I advised. 
monul monuimws . 
monuist! monuistis 
monuit monuérumt, or 6ére 
PLUPERFECT. 
I had advised. 
monueram monueramus 
monueraés monueratis 
monuerat monuerant 





Future PErRFEcrt. 
I shall or will have advised. 


monuer} monueriimus 
monueris monuerftis 
monuerit monuerint 





ACTIVE VOICE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I advise, let him advise.' 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
moneam moneéamus 
moneas ; moneatis 
moneat . moneant 
IMPERFECT. 

I should advise, he would advise. 
monérem monérémus 
monérés monérétis 
monéret monérent 

PERFECT. 

I may have advised, or I have advised.' 
monuerim monueriimus 
monueris monuerftis 
monuerit : monuerint 

PLUPERFECT. 

I should have advised, he would have advised.* 
monuissema ! monuissémus — 
monuissés | monuissétis 
monuisset | monuissent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. moné@, advise thou ; | mon&te, advise ye. 
Fut. monété, thou shalt advise, monététe, ye shall advise, 
monét6, he shall advise; | monentd, they shall advise. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres, monére, to advise. Pres. monéms, = advising. 


Perf, monuisse, (o have advised. 


St 


Fut. monittirus esse, to be about| Ful. monittrus, about to advise 


to advise. 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
Gen. monemdl, of advising, 
Dat. monenddé, for advising, 
Acc, monenduim, advising, Acc, monitvam, ¢o advise, 
Abl. monendd, by advising. Abl. monittt, to advise, be advised. 


1 Bot on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 


2 The Pluperfect, like the Perfect, is often rendered by the Indicative: J had ad- 


vised, you had advised, eto. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 


SECOND CONJUGATION: E VERBS. 
208. PASSIVE VOICE.—Moneor, / am advised. 
VeRB STEM, mon, moni; PRESENT STEM, moné, 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ixp. Pres. INF, Perr. le. 
moneor, _ monéri, monitus sum 


INDICATIVE MOoop. 


PRESENT TENSE, 





SINGULAR. Tam advised. PLURAL. 
moneor monémur 
monéris, or re mon@émint 
monétur monentur 

IMPERFECT. 

TZ was advised. 

monébar monébamur 
monébaris, or re monébamini 
monébatur | monébantur 

FUTURE. 

T shall or will be advised. 

monébor mon@ébimur 
monéberis, or re monébimint 
monébitur monébuntur 

PERFECT. 


I have been edvised, I was advised. 
monitus sum’ | monitl sumus 
monitus es | moniti estis 
monitus est | monit!l sunt 


PLUPERFECT. 
I had been advised. 
monitl eramus 
monitl eratis 
monitl erant 


monitus eram ! 
monitus eras 
monitus erat 





Future PERFECT. 
T shall or will have been advised. 
monitus er! monitl erimus 
monitus eris monitl eritis 
monitus erit monitl erunt 





oe ae 


1 See 206, foot-notes. 


Pres. 


Fut. 


Pres. 


Perf. 


.~ PASSIVE VOICE, 93 
2 - 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT, 
May I be advised, let him be advised. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
monear moneamur 
moneéris, or re moneéanaiimi 
moneatur moneantur 
IMPERFECT. 

I should be advised, he would be adviscd. 
monérer mon@érémur 
monéréris, or re monéréuminti 
monérétur monérentur 

PERFECT. 


I may have been advised, or I have been advised. 


monitus sim! monit*’ simus 

monitus sIs monitl sitis 

monitus sit monits sint 
PLUPERFECT, 


I should have been advised, he would have been advised.? 
monitl essémus 
monitl es-étis 
monitl essent. 


monitus essem ’? 
monitus essés 
monitus esset 





IMPERATIVE. 
monére, be thou advised; | mon@maimt, be ye advised. 
monétor, thou shalt be ad- 


vised, 
monétor, he shall be advised ; 





monentor, they shell be advised. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


monért, to be advised. 

monitus esse,' to have been| Perf. monitus, advised. 
advised. 

monitwm Uri, fo bc about to| Ger. monenduas, (o be advised, de 
be advised. serving to be advised, 


1 See 206, foot-notes., 
2 Or Jhad been advised, you had been advt-ed, cto 


94 THIRD CONJUGATION. 


THIRD CONJUGATION : CONSONANT VERBS. 
209. ACTIVE VOICE.—Regé, J rule. 
Vers Stem, reg; Present Stem, rege.' 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Presa. Inv. Pres. Inr. Perr. Inn. SUPINE. 
regd, regere, réxI,? récdeaa.? 


INDICATIVE Moon. 
Present TENSE. 





fl rule. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
regd | regimus 
regis regitis 
regit__ | regumt 

IMPERFECT. 

I was ruling, or I ruled. 
reg6bum | reg@bamus 
reg@ bas regébatis 
regébat | reg bant 

FUTURE. 
IT shall or will rule. 
regam | rep@m us 
regés | regét ‘ss 
reget ! regent 
PERFECT. 

I have ruled, or I ruled. 
réxii - réximus 
réxisti réxistis 
réxit réx6runt, or ére 

PLUPERFECT. 
I had ruled. 
réxeram réxeramus 
réxeras | réxeratis 
réxerat réxerant 
FutuRe PERFECT. 

T shall or will have ruled. 
réxeré réxerimus 
réxeris | réxeritis 
réxerit | réxerint 


1 The characteristic is a variable vowel—é, u, ¢, ¢: regd, regunt, regere, regis; Cur 
tius calls it the thematic vowel; see Curtius, I., p. 199, but on d, see also Meyer, 441. 
2 See 254: 30; 33, 1. 


Pres, 


Pres, 
Perf. 


réxisse, jo have ruled. 
Fut. récttrus esse, to be about; Fut. récttirus, abow to rule, 
to rule. 
GERUND. SUPINE. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 








SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I rile, let him rule. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
regen man rega&mus 
regis regétis 
regat regamt 

IMPERFECT. 
1 should rule, he would rule. 
regerem : regerémtus 
regerés : regerétis | 
regeret regerent 

. PERFECT. 

I may have ruled, or I have ruled. 
réxerim réxerimus 
réxeris réxeritis 
réxerit réxerint 

‘ PLUPERFECT. 

I should have ruled, he would have ruled. 
réxissem | ‘-réxiss&émus 
réxissés réxissétis 
réxisset, | réxissent 

IMPERATIVE. 
rege, rule thou ; |regite, rule ye. 


regitdéte, ye shall rule, 
regumté, they shall rule. 


regité, thou shalt rule, 
regit}, he shall rule ; 





INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
regere, to rule. Pres, reg@ms, ruling. 


regemd!, of ruling, 


regemdd, for ruling, 
regendum, ruling, Acc. réctuuma, to rule, 
regendd, by ruling. Abl. réctth, to rule, be ruled. 


Yo 


_ a cms «Gye LL TS 


1 But on the translation of the 8ubjunctive, see 196, IT. 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 


THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS. 
210. PASSIVE VOICE.—Regor, J am ruled. 


Vers Stem, reg; Present Stem, rege.! 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 











Pres. Inp Pres. Inr. 
regor, regi, 
INDICATIVE MOop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. Lam ruled. 
regor 
regeris, or re 
regitur 
IMPERFECT. 
I was ruled, 
reg6bar 
reg@ébaris, or re 
reg6batur 
FUTURE. 
1 Shalt or will be ruled. 
regar 
regGéris, or re 
regétur 
PERFECT. 


Perr. Inn. 


réctus! sua. 


PLURAL. 
regimur 
regimimti 
reguntur 


reg6bAaAmur 
reg6DAmint 
reg6ébantur 


recémur 
regémimt 
regentur 


I have been ruled, or I was ruled. 


véctus sum’ 
réctus es | 
réctus est | 
PLUPERFECT. 

I had been ruled. 
réctus eram ’ | 
réctus eras 
réctus erat 

Future PERFECT. 


réctl sumus 
récti estis 
réctI sunt 


réctl eramwus 
réctl eratis 
réctl erant 


I shall or will have been ruled. 


réctus erdé? 
réctus eris 
réctus erit 


1 Bee 209, foot-notes. 3 Bee 


réct! erimus 
réct! eritis 
réctl erunt 


206, foot-notes. 


», eee 


PASSIVE VOICE. 97 








SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I be ruled, let him be ruled. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

regar rega&mwr 
reghris, or re regAmint 
regatur regamtur 

IMPERFECT. 

I should be ruled, he would be ruled. 
regerer regerémur 
regeréris, or re reger@mini 
regerétur regerentur 

PERFECT. 

I may have been ruted, or I have been ruled. 
réctus sim ' réctl sImus 
réctus sis réctl sitis 
réctus sit réct! sint 

PLUPERFECT. 

I should have been ruled, he would have been ruled. 
réctus essem ' réctl ess&émus 
réctus essés réctl essétis 
réctus esset réctl essent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. regere, be thou ruled ; | regimafimt, be ye ruled. 
gy 


Le 


repumtor, they shall be ruled. 


Fut. regitor, thou shalt be ruled, 
regitor, he shall be ruled ; 





INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE, 


Pres. regi, to be ruled. 
Perf. réctus esse,' to have been| Perf. réctus, ruled. 


ruled. 
Fut. réctuma trl, to be about to be| Ger. regemdlus, to be ruled, de. 
ruled. serving to be ruled. 





1 See 206, foot-notes. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


FOURTH- CONJUGATION : I VERBS. 
211. ACTIVE VOICE.—Audid, I hear. 
Vers Stem AND PRESENT Stem, audi. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pras, IND. Pers. Ivr. Perr. Inp. SUPINE, 


audid, audire, audivi, auditum 
INDICATIVE Moop. 
Present TENSE. | 
I hear. 








SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
audidé audImus 
audis auditis 
audit audiumt 

IMPERFECT. 

I was hearing, or I heard. 
audiébam audiébamus 
audiébas audiSb&Atis 
audiébat audiébant 

Forure. 
I shall or will hear. 
audiama audiémus 
audiés | audi@tis 
audiet audient 
PERFECT, 
I have heard, or I heard. 
audivi audivimus 
audivist! | audivistis 
audivit audivérunt, or 6re 
PLUPERFECT. 
I had heard. 
audiveram audivéeraAmus 
audiveras | audiveratis 
audiverat audiverant 
Future PERFEct. 

TI shall or will have heard. 
audiver} audiverimus 
audiveris audiveritis 
audiverit audiverint 





Pres. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


Gen. 
Dat. ° 
Ace. 
Abl. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 








SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I hear, let him hear.' 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
audiam audiimus 
audiiis audiatis 
audiat audiant 
IMPERFECT. 

I should hear, he would hear. 
audirem audIrémus 
audirés audirétis 
audiret audirent 

PERFECT, 

I may have heard, or I have heard. 
audiverim audiverimus 
audiveris audiveritis 
audiverit audiverint 

PLUPERFECT. 

I should have heard, he would huve heard. 
audivissema audivissémus 
audivissés audivissétis 
audivisset audivissent 

IMPERATIVE. 
audi, hear thou; |audite, hear ye. 


audité, thou shalt hear, 
auditéd, he shall hear ; 


auditéte, ye shall hear, 
audiumtd, they shall hear. 





INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
audire, to hear. Pres. audiéms, hearing. 


audivisse, to have heard. 
auditirus esse, to be about| Fut. audittirus, about to hear. 
to hear. 
GERUND. _ SUPINE. 


audiemd, of hearing, 
audiendd, for hearing, 
audiendum, hearing, | Ace. auditumna, to hear, 


a it all 


99 


audiemdé, by hearing. Abl. auditth, to hear, be heard. 





1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, IT. 


100 FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION: I VERBS. 
212. PASSIVE VOICE.—Audior, J am heard. 


Vers Stem ann Present Srem, audi. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 











Pres, Inv. Pres. INF. Perr. INpD. 
audior, audinrt, auditus sums, 
INDICATIVE Moop. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. Lam heard. PLURAL. 
audior audim wr 
audiris, ov re aud Imimt 
auditur audiuntur 

IMPERFECT. 
I was heard. 
audiébar audiébamur 
audiébaris, or re audiébamini 
audiébatur audiébantur 
FUTURE. 
I shall or will be heard. 
audiar audiGmaur 
audi@ris, ov re audi@émint 
audiétur audientur 
PERFECT. 


I have been heard, or I was heard. 








auditus sum ! auditl sumwus 
auditus es audit! estis 
auditus est audit sumt 
PLUPERFECT. 

I had been heard. 
auditus erama! audit! erAamus 
auditus eras auditl eratis 
auditus erat auditl erant 

FuTurRe PERFECT. 

I shall or will have been heard. 

auditus erg! auditl erimus 
auditus eris audit! eritis 
auditus audit! erunt 





erit 


1 See 208, foot-notes. 





PASSIVE VOICE. 101 





SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I be heard, let him be heard. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

audiar audiamur 
audiaris, or re audia&mint 
audiatur audiantur 

IMPERFECT. 

I should be heard, he would be heard. 
audirer audirémur 
audiréris, or re audiréminti 
audirétur audirentur 

PERFECT. 


I may have been heard, or I have been heard. 


auditus sim ! 
auditus sIs 
auditus sit 


auditl siImus 
auditl sitis 
audit! simt 





PLUPERFECT. 
I should have been heard, he would have been heard, 
auditus essem ! 


auditus essés 
auditus esset 


audit] ess&émus 
audit! essé&tis 
auditl essemt 





IMPERATIVE. 


. aadire, be thou heard ; | audtmmimt, be ye heard. 


auditor, thou shalt be heard, 
auditor, he shall be heard ; 





audiumtor, they shall be heard. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


. audinrt, to be heard. 
. auditus esse,' to have been| Perf. auditus, heard. 


heard. 


auditum Uni, to be about to) Ger. audiemdus, to be heard, de 


be heard. serving to be heard. 


oma 


1 See 206, foot-notes. 
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&. * 


VERBS. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 


218. ACTIVE VOICE. 
PRESENT SYSTEM.! 


am sO -As, 
mon -ed, -68, 
reg} -is, 
aud —_-id, Is, 
am -ibam, = -Abis, 
_mon -ébam, — -dbas, 
reg -ébam,  -ébias, 
aud -idbam, ___-iébas, 
am _—--abd, -Abis, 
mon -ébé, -6bis, 
reg -am, -68, 
aud —_ -iam, -iés, 
am -em, -68, 
mon  -eam, -eas, 
reg -am, -4s, 
aud -iam, -ids, 
am -&rem, __—-arés, 
mon -érem, -érés, 
reg -erem, -erés, 
aud = -irem, -irés, 
PRESENT. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
am -a, -ate ; 
mon -6, -6te ; 
reg -e, _-ite; 
aud -l, -Ite ; 
PRES. INFINITIVE. 
am -Gre ; 
mon -6re 5 
reg ~ere ; 
aud Ire; 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


PRESENT. 
-at; -Amus, -atis, -ant. 
-et; -6mus, -étis, -ent. 
-it; -imus, -itis, -unt. 
-it ; -Incus, -Itis, -iunt. 
IMPERFECT. 
-ibat ; -Abamus, -abatis, -abant. 
-ébat ; -ébamus, -ébatis, § -ébant. 
-6bat ; -ébamus, _ -ébatis, -ébant, 
-idbat ; -iébamus, -iébatis, -iébant 
Furure. 
-abit ; -Abimus, -abitis, -Abunt. 
-bbit ; -8bimus, -dbitis, -6bunt. 
-et ; -émus, -btis, -ent. 
-iet ; -iémus, -iétis, -ient. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
-et; -6mus, -étis, -ent. 
-eat ; -eAmus, -eatis, -eant, 
-at; -Amus, -atis, -ant. 
-iat ; -idmus, -idtis, -iant. 
IMPERFECT. 
-Gret ; -drémus, -drétis, -drent. 
-éret ; -érémus, -6rétis, -6rent. 
-eret ; -erd6mus, -erétis, -erent. 
-Iret ; -lrémus, -Irétis, -Trent. 
IMPERATIVE. Fovene 
SINGULAR. PLURAI.. 
-atd, -Atd ; -Atite, -anto. 
-5t6, -8tO ; -8tdte, -entd, 
-it, -itd ; -itdte, -unto. 
td, -Ité ; tite, -iunté. 
PRES. PARTICIPLE. GERUND. 
-Ans ; andi. 
-Ens ; -endi. 
-6n8 ; -endi. 
-iéns ; -iendI. 





Nore.—Verbs in 4d of Conj. III. have certain endings of Conj. IV.; see 217. 
————— SSS ee eee ee 
1 For the Present System, see 222, I. 


PRESENT. 
am -or, -dris ordre! -atur; -Amur, -Amint, -antur. 
mon -eor, -éris or ére, -6tur ; -émur, -6mini, = -entur. 
reg -or, -eris or ere, -itur ; -imur, -iminf, -untur, 
aud -ior, -fris  ov'ire, -Itur ; -Imur, -Iminf, -iuntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
am -abar, -abaris or &bare, -Ab&tur; -ibamur, -&b&mini, -abantur. 
mon -ébar, -ébaris ov dbare, -ébatur; -ébamur, -éb&mini, -ébantur. - 
reg -Gbar, -ébaris or ébare, -ébatur; -ébamur, -ébaminf, -dbantur. - 
aud -iébar, -iébaris 07 iébare, -iébatur; -icbamur, -iébamini, -iébantur, 
. FUTURE. 
am -dbor, -dberis or dbere, -abitur; -dbimur, -&bimini, -abuntur. 
mon -ébor, -éberis or ébere, -ébitur; -ébimur, -ébimini, -ébuntur. 
reg -ar, -éris or 6re, -Stur ; -émur, -émini, -entur. 
aud -iar, -idris oriére, -iétur; -iémur, -iémini,  -ientur. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
am =s-- err, ris or Gre, -étur; -émur, -6mini, _—-entur. 
non -ear, -earis oredre, -eaitur; -eamur, -eaminl, -eantur 
regs -ar, -iris or Gre, -atur ; -amur, -Amini, -antur. 
aud -iar, -idris oridre, -iatur;  -idmur, -iamini,  -iantur. 
IMPERFECT. 
am -drer, -dréris or drére, -a&rétur; -arémur, -drémini, -drentur. 
non -érer, -éréris or érére, -érétur; -érémur, -érémin!, -drentur. 
reg -erer, -erdris overére, -erétur; -erémur, -erémini, -erentur. 
aud -irer, -Iréris omfrére, -irétur; -Irémur, -Iréminf, -Irentur 
PRESENT. IMPERATIVE. FUTURE. 
BINGULAR. PLURAL. 6BINGULAR. PLURAL. 
am -dre, -&mini; -dtor, -&tor ; -antor. 
mon -ére, -éminf!; -étor, -6tor; ——  -entor. 
reg -ere, = -imint; -itor, -itor; —— -untor. 
aud -ire, mini; -Itor, itor ; —- _ -iuntor. 
PREs. INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 
am -Ari; -andus, 
mon -6r1; -endus. 
reg I; -endus, 
aud -Iri ; -iendus. 


VERBS. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS, 


214. PASSIVE VOICE. 
PRESENT SYSTEM. 


INDICATIVE Moon. 








1 In these and the following endings re takes the place of ria: dria or dre, dbdrie or 
Re is formed from rts by dropping final s and then changing final ¢ to ¢; sec 


dbdre. 
36, 5; 


24, 1, note; also 237. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
215. ACTIVE VOICE. 
PERFECT SYSTEM.! 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


PERFECT, 


1, sti, -it ; -imus, stis, -6runt, ére.* 


-eram, -eris, -erat; -erimus, = -eratis, -erant. 
réx 
audiv 
Furore PErrect. 
amav 
mopnu ¥ 


-ero, -eris, —-erit; -erimus, -eritis, —-erint. 


ine PLUPERFECT. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
eee Perrect. 
n.onu 
réx 
audiv 


crim, -eris, —_-erit; -erimus, -eritis, _—-erint. 


ee -issem, -issés, _-isset; -issémus, -issétis, -issent. 
réx j 
audiv 
PERFECT INFINITIVE. 
amdav 
monu 


-isse, 
réx 


ecine ! PLUPERFECT. 


audiv 
SUPINE SYSTEM.! 
Fort. INFINITIVE. For. PARTICIPLE. SUPINE. 
amat 
monit 
réct -irus esse. -iirus. -um, -i. 
audit 


1 For the Perfect System, see 222, IL.; for the Supine System, 222; III. 

4 From the comparative view presented in 213-216, it will be seen that the fom 
conjugations differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal Parts and ia 
the endings of the Present System. See also 201, foot-note. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 


2186. PASSIVE VOICE. 


amit 
monit 
réct 
audit 


amat 
monit 
réct 
audit 


amat 
monit 
réct 
audit 


monit 
réct 
audit 


amat 
monit 
réct 
audit 


amat 
monit 
réct 
audit 


| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 


SUPINE SYSTEM. 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


PERFECT. 
-us sum, -US €8, -us est ; I} sumus, -I estis, 
PLUPERFECT. 
-useram, -userds, -userat; -Ieraimus, -i eratis, 


Foture Perrecr. 


-userd, -useris, -userit; tT erimus, -i eritis, 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT, 
-us sim, -us sis, -us sit; Isimus,  -* sitis, 
PLUPERFECT, 


-us essem, -us essés, -us esset; -I essémus, -I essdtis, 


INFINITIVE. 
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-I sunt. 


I erant. 


J erunt. 


-I gint. 


I esaent 


PERFECT. Forurr. 
-us esse, -um irf. 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


amat 
monit 
réct ue. 
audit J 


1 In the plural, -ws becomes -7: amdt-? sumua, ete. 
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217. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Presen. 
Indicative in id, ior, like verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They 
are inflected with the endings of the Fourth wherever those end 
ings have two successive vowels. These verbs are— 

1. Captd, to take; cupid, to desire; facid, to make ; fodid, to dig; fugid, 
to flee; jacid, to throw; parid, to bear; quatid, to shake; rap7d, to seize; 
sapié, to be wise, with their compounds. 

2. The compounds of the obsolete verbs, /acié, to entice, and speciéd,! to 
look; allictéd, élictd, illicié, pzllicié, ete. ; aspicid, cinspicié, etc. 

8. The Deponent Verbs: gradior, to go; morior, to die; patzor, to suffer; 
see 231. 


218. ACTIVE VOICE.—Capié, J take. 
VeRB STEM, cap; Present Stem, cape.* 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. InpD. Pres. INF. Perr. IND. Supine, 
capid, capere, cépt, captum. 


INDICATIVE Moon. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
capid, capis, capit ; | capimus, capitis, capiunt. 
IMPERFECT. 
capiébam, -iébas, -iébat ; |  capiébamus, -iébatis, -iébant. 
FuTUreE. 
capiam, -ids, -iet ; |  capiémus, -iatis, -ient. 
PERFECT. 
cépt, -isti, -it; |  cépimus, -istis, -drunt, or ére. 
PLUPERFECT. 
céperam, -eras, -erat ; |  c&peramus, -eratis, -erant. 
Fourure PErrect. 
céper6, -eris, -erit ; {  c&perimus, -eritis, -erint. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
capiam, -ias, -iat ; |  capiamus, -iatis, -iant. 
IMPERFECT. 
caperem, -erés, -eret ; |  capermus, -er2tis, -erent. 
PERFECT. 
céperim, -eris, -erit ; |  c&rerimus, -eritis, -erint. 
PLUPERFECT. 
cépissem, -issés, -isset ; |  cédpissdmus, -issétis, -issent. 








1 Specid occurs, but is exceedingly rare. 
2 With variab’ ‘owel—e, +: cape, cart. 
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IMPERATIVE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Pres. cape; | capite. 
Fut. capité, capitdte, 

capité ; capiunto. 

INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. capere. Pres, capiéns. 
Perf. cépisse. 
Fut. capticus esse. Fut. captiirus. 

GERUND. SUPINE. 
Gen. capiendi, 

Dat. capiend6, 
Ace. capiendum, Acc, captum, 
Abl. capiendo. Abl. capti. 


219. PASSIVE VOIUE.—Capior, J am taken. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Inp. Paes. InP. Perr. Inp 
- Capior, capl, captus sum. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
capior, caperis, capitur ; | capimur, capimint, capiuntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
capiébar, -iébaris, -idbatur ; | capiébamur, -iébaminf, -iébantur 
FUTURE, 
capiar, -idris, -iétur; | capiémur, -iémint, -ientur. 
PERFECT. 
captus sum, es, est ; | capt sumus, estis, sunt. 
PLUPERFECT. 
captus eram, eras, erat; | capti erdmus, eratis, erant. 


Future PErrF«ct. 
captus ero, eris, erit ; | capti erimus, eritis, erunt. 


SE 


1v8 VERBAL INFLECTIONS. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
SINGULAR. PRESENE: PLURAL. 
capiar, -idris, -idtur ; | capiamur, -iamini, -iantur. 
IMPERFECT. 
caperer, -eréris, -erétur ; | caperémur, -eréminf, -erentur 
PERFECT. 
captus sim, sis, sit ; | capt! simus, sitis, sint. 
PLUPERFECT. 
captus essem, essés, esset ; | capti essémus, essétis, essent. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. capere ; | capimini. 
Fut. capitor, 
capitor ; capiuntor, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. capi. 
Perf. captus esse. Perf. captus. 
Fut, captum irt. Fut. capiendus, 


VERBAL INFLECTIONS. 


220. The PrincipaL Parts are formed in the four conjuga- 
tions with the following endings, including the characteristic vow- 


els, 4, 6, e, 1: 
Cons. I. 3, are, avi, datum, 
amé, amdare, amadvi, amatum, fo love. 
Cons. II. Jn a few verbs: eé, ére, évi,  étum, 
déled, délére, délévi, délétum, to destroy. 
In most verbs: 25, ére, ul, itum, 
moneéd, monére, monui, monitum, ¢o advise. 
Cons. III. Jn consonant stems: 6, ere, si, tum, 
carpé, carpere, carpsi, carptum, to pluck. 
In vowel stems: é, ere, i, tum, 
acud, acuere, acui, acitum, éo sharpen. 
Cons. IV. id, ire, vi,  iItum, 


audid, audire, audivi, auditum, to hear. 


221. Compounps of verbs with dissyllabic Supines generally 


change the stem-vowel in forming the principal parts: 
I. When the Present of the compound has i for e of the simple verb: 
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1. Yhe Perfect and Supine generally resume the e :' 
regé, regere, réxI, réctum, to rule. 
di-rig6, dirigere, diréxi, diréctum, to direct. 
2. But sometimes only the Supine resumes the e: ! 
tened, tenére, tenul, tentum, to hold. 
dé-tined, détinére, détinul, détentum, to detain. 


II. When the Present of the compound hasi for a of the simple verb: 

1. The Perfect generally resumes the vowel of the simple perfect, and 
the Supine takes e,’ sometimes a: 
| eapid, capere, cépi, captum, to take. 

ac-cipid, accipere, accépl, acceptum, to accept, 

2. But sometimes the Perfect retains i and the Supine takes e: ! 

rapid, rapere, rapul, raptum, to seize. 
di-ripid, diripere, diripul, -direptum, to tear asunder. 

Norg.—For Reduplication in compounds, see 255, I., 4; other peculiarities of 
compounds will be noticed under the separate conjugations. 

222, All the forms of any regular verb arrange themselves in 
three distinct groups or systems : 

I. The PREsENT SysTEM, with the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises— 

1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative— Active and Passive. 
The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive—Active and Passive. 

The Jmperative—Active and Passive. 

. The Present Infinitive—Active and Passive. 
The Present Active Participle. 

The Gerund and the Gerundive. 

Note.—These parts are all formed from the Present Stem, found in the 
Present Infinitive Active by dropping the ending re: amdre, present stem 
AMA; monére, MONE; vegere, REGE; cudire, aAyDi. 

II. The Perrect System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as 
its basis, comprises in the Active Voice— 


1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunoiive. 

3. The Perfect Infinitive. 

Note.—These parts are all formed from the Perfect Stem, found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping 1: amdvi, perfect stem AMAV; 
monut, MONU. 


Om Co pO 


III. The Supine System, with the Supine as its basis, comprises— 


1 The favorite vowel before z, or two or more consonants; see 24, 1, 








Slee ee eet ee 
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1. ‘fhe Supines in um and it, the former of which with iri forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. 

2. The Future Active and Perfect Passive Participles, the former of 
which with esse forms the Pudure Active Infinitive, and the latter of which 
with the proper parts of the auxiliary sum forms in the Passive those 
tenses which in the Active belong to the Perfect System. 

Note.—These parts are all formed from the Supine Stem, found in the 
Supine by dropping um: amdtum, supine stem AMAT; montium, MONIT. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 
223. ACTIVE VOICE.—Anib, J love. 


1. Principat Parts. 
amd, amare, amavi, amatum. 


2. Present System; Srem, amd. 


INDICATIVE. BUBJUNCTIVE. IMPER, INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. amo amem ama amare amans 
Imp. amabam amarem 
Fut. amabd amato 


Gerund, amandi, dé, etc. 


3. PERFEcT SYSTEM; 7 amdy. 








Perf. amavi amaverim amg 
Plup. amaveram | amavissem 
F. P. amaveré 
4, Supine System; Stem, amat. 
Fut. | | | amatirus esse | amatirus 


Supine, amatum, améti. 


224. PASSIVE VOICE.—Amor, J am loved. 


1. Principat Parts. 
amor, amari, amatus sum. 


2. Present System; STEM, amd. 





Pres. amor amer amare amari 
Imp. amaibar amarer 
Fut. amabor amiator 





Gerundive, amandus. 
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3. Supine System; Stem, amd. 

















INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, IMPER. , INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE, 
Perf. amatus sum | amatus sim amatus esse amatus 
RP amatus a amatus essem 
amatus erd | 
amatum Iri 
SECOND CONJUGATION. 
225. ACTIVE VOICE.—Moned, J advise. 
1. Principat Parts. 
mone, monére, monui, monitum, 
2. Present System; STEM, moné. 
Pres. moned moneam moné monére monéna 
Imp. monébam monérem 
Fut, monébd monétd 
Gerund, monendi, dé, etc. 
3. PerFect System; STEM, monu. 
Perf. monul monuerim monuisse 
Plup. monueram monuissem 
F. P. monuerd 
4, Supine System; Stem, monit. 
Fut. | | | monitiirus esse | monitirus 
Supine, monitum, moniti. 
226. PASSIVE VOICE.—Moneor, J am advised. 
1, Principat Parrs. 
moneor, monéri, monitus sum. 


2. Present SysTEM; STEM, moné. 








Pres. moneor monear monére monéri 
Imp. monébar monérer 
Fut. monébor monétor 


Gerundive, monendus. 


8. Supine System; Stem, monit. 


Perf. monitus sum monitus sim monitus esse | monitus 
Plup. monitus eram | monitus essem 
F. P. monitus erd 


Fut. monitum iri 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 
227. ACTIVE VOICE.—Regé, J rule. 


1. Principat Parts. 


regé, regere, réxi, réctum. 
2. Present System; Stem, rege. 
INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE. IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. PARTICIPUB, 
Pres, regd regam rege regere regéns 
Imp, regébam regerem 
regam regito 
Gerund, regendi, do, etc. * 

3. Perrect SysteM; STEM, 7éz. 
Perf. réxi réxerim réxisse 
Plup, réxeram réxissem 





F. P. réxerd 


4, Supine System; Stem, 7réet. 


Fut. | | 
Supine, réctum, réctil. 


| réctirus esse | réctirus 


228. PASSIVE VOICE.—Regor, J am ruled. 


1. PrincipaL Parts. 


regor, regi, réctus sum. 


2. PREsENT System; SreM, rege. 








Pres. regor regar regere regi 
imp. regébar regerer ie 
Ful. regar regitor 


Gerundive, regendus. 


8. Supine System; Stem, réct. 


réctus esse réctus 


Perf. réctus sum 
Plup. réctus eram 
F. P. réctus er6 
Fut, 


réctus sim 
réctus cssem 


rectum iri 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
229. ACTIVE VOICE.—Audié, J hear. 
1. Principat Parts. 
audio, audire, § = audivi, auditum 
2. Present System; Stem, audi. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. | IMPER. INFINITIVE. PABTICIPLE. 
Pres. audié audiam audi audire audiéns 
Imp, audiébam audirem 
Fut. audiam audité 
Gerund, audiendi, do, etc. 
3. Perrect System; STEM, audiv. 
Perf. audivi audiverim audivisse 
Plup, audiveram audivissem 
F. P. audiveré 
4, Surine System; Srem, audit. 
Fut. | | | auditirus esse | auditirus 
Supine, auditum, auditi. 
230. PASSIVE VOICE.—Audior, J am heard. 
1. Principat Parts 
audior, | audiri, auditus sum. 
2. Present System; Stem, audi. 
Pres, audior audiar audire audiri 
Imp, audiébar audirer 
Fut, audiar auditor 
Gerundive, audiendus 
8, Supine System; Stem, audit. 
Perf. auditus sum | auditus sim auditus esse | auditus 


Plup. auditus eram | audftus essem 
F. P. auditus erd 
Lut. auditum irf 


2 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 


231. Deponent Verbs have in gencral the forms of the Passive 
Voice with the signification of the Active. But— 

1. They have also in the Active, the future infinitive, the participles, 
gerund, and supine. 

2. The gerundive generally has the passive signification ; sometimes 
also the perfect participle: hortandus, to be exhorted ; expertus, tried. 

3. The Future Infinitive of the Passive form is rare, as the Active form 
is generally used. 


Note.—The synopsis of a single example will sufficient/y illustrate the peculiarities 
of Deponent Verbs. 


232. Hortor, J exhort. 


1. Principat Parts. 
hortor, hortari, hortatus sum. 


2. PrReEsENT System; Stem, hortd. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. | IMPRR. INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE. 
Pres, hortor ! horter hortare hortari hortans + 
Imp. hortabar hortérer | 
Fut. hortabor hortator 

Gerund, hortandf. Gerundive, hortandus. 


3. SUPINE SystEM; Stem, hortdt. 


Perf. hortatus sum | hortatus sim hortatus esse | hortatus 
Plup, hortatus eram | hortdtus essem 

F. P. hortatus erd ; 

Fut. hortatirus esse | hortatirus + 


© ° ‘ a ~~, 
Supine, hottatum, hortati. - 


~ 


Note.—For the Principal Parts of Deponent Verbs in the other conjugations, sec 
268, 283, and 288. From these Principal Parts the pupil, by the eid of the paradigme 
already learned, will be able to inflect any Deponent Verb. 


PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 


233. The ACTIVE PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION, formed 
by combining the Future Active Participle with. sam, de- 
notes an intended or future action: 


a 





1 The tenses are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers: hortor, hor- 
tiris, hortatur, hortdmur, hortamini, hortantur. All the forms in this synopsis have 
the active meaning, J exhort, [ was erhortiny, etc., except the Gerundive, which has 
the passive force, dexerving to be exhorted, to be exhorted, The Gerundive, as it is 
passive in meaning, cannot be used in intransitive Deponent Verbs, except in an imper- 
sonal} serse; see 301, 1. 





_ 


- aie, i cst. 


Be oe i ae ee 
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Amattrus sum, J am about to love. 


INDICATIVE. BUBJUNCTIVE. INFINITIVE. 
Pres. amatirus sum! amatirus sim amatirus esse 
Imp. amAatirus eram amatiirus essem 


Ful. amiatirus erd / 
Perf. amatirus ful amatirus fuerim | amatiirus fuisse 
Plup, amatiirus fueram | amatirus fuissem 

F. P. amatirus fuerd! | | 





234, The PassIvE PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION, formed 
by combining the Gerundive with sum, denotes i or 


duty. 
Amandus sum, J must be loved. 


Pres, amandus sum amandus sim amandus esse 
imp. amandus eram amandus essem 

Fut. amandus er6 

Perf. amandus ful amandus fuerim amandus fuisse 


a amandus fueram | amandus fuissem 
’ amandus fuer 


Note.—The Periphrastic Conjugation, in the widest sense of the term, includes all 
forms compounded of participles with sua ; but as the Pres. Part. with sum is equiva- 
lent to the Pres. Ind. (amdnge est = amat), and is accordingly seldum used, and as the 
Perf. Part. with sw is, in the strictest sense, an integral part of the regular conjugation, 
the term Periphraastic is generally limited to the two conjugations above given. 


PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION. 


235. Perfects in avi, 6vi, ivi, and the tenses derived 
from them, sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before 
gs and r, and sometimes before t. Thus— 


A with the following vowcl becomes 4: amdvisfi (amaist!), amdsét ; 
amdveram (amaeram), amdram ; amdvisse (amaisse), amdsse ; amavit (ama- 
it), amdt. 

E with the following vowel becomes &: névi (to spin), névistt (neisti), 
. néstt ; névérunt (neérunt), nérunt, _ 

Ti and S-i become 1: audivislt (audiisti), audisti ; audivissem (audiis- 
sem), audissem ; audivit (audiit), audit. 

1, Perfects in ivt sometimes drop v in any of their forms, but generally © 
without contraction,’ except before s+ audivi, audit, auditt, audieram ; audi- 
visti, auditsti or audistt. 

1 The periphrastic forms are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers: 
amdtirua sum, 6s, cst. The Fut. Perf.israre. 2 Or, J deserve (Gught) to be loved. 

3 Then in prose the first i retains quantity ene accent: audt’-t, audt’-tt. See 
Seelmann, p. 94. 
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2. Perfects in 6v4.—The perfects of ndscd, to know, and movcé, to move, 
sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before r and 8: ndvisti, ndsti. 

8. Pertects in s and zi somctimes drop is, és, or ste: scripsisti, scripsti ; 
dixtsse, dixe ; acceasistis, accéstis. 

236. The ending 6re for 6runt in the Perfect is com- 
mon in Livy and the poets, but rare in Cicero and Caesar. 


Nots.—The form in é7e does not drop v. . In poetry eruné occurs. 


937. Re for ris in the ending of the second Person of the Passive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but common in the other tenses. 


938. Dic, diic, fac, and fer, for dice, dice, face, and fere, are the 
Imperatives of dicd, dicé, facié, and fed, to say, lead, make, and bear. 

Nore 1.—Dice, dice, and face occur in poetry. 

Nore 2.—Compounds follow the simple verbs, except those of factd, which change a 
into 7: cdnfice. 

9239. Undus and undi for endus and endi occur as the endings of the 
Gerundive and Gerund of Conj. III. and IV., especially after t- factundus, 
from facié, to make; dicundus, from dicé, to say. 


240, Ancient ano Rare Forws.—Various other forms, belonging in 
the main to the earlicr Latin, occur in the poets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of an- 
tiquity or solemnity. Thus forms in— 


1, Ibam for i2bum, in the Imperfect Ind. of Conj. IV.: scibam for 
scitbam. See Imperfect of ed, to go, 295. 

2. Ibo, fbor, for iam, iar, in the Future of Conj. IV.: servi6é for ser- 
viam ; opperibor for opperiar. See Future of ¢6, 295. 

8. im for am or em, in the Pres. Subj.: edim, edis, etc., for edam, edds, 
etc. ; duim (from dud, for do), for dem.—In sim, velim, nélim, malim (204 
and 293), tm is the common ending. 

4, ssd, dss5, and sd, in the Future Perfect, and assim, éssim, and 
sim, in the Perfect Subjunctive of Conj. I., If, IIL: fazé (facsd) for | 
JSéccré' (from facid); faxim for fécerim' ; ausim for ausus sim (for ause- 
rim, from audcd). Rare examples are: levdssé for levdverd ; prohibéssé for 
prohibueré ; jussé for jusserd ; capsd for cépero ; ax6 for égceré ; occisit for 
occiderit ; taxis for tefigeris. 

5. t6 and mind for for, the Rise: in both numbers, the latter in the 
singular, of the Future fmperative: Passive and Deponent: arbitraté, arbi- 
traminé for arbitrator ; ttunté for ituntor. 

6. ier for 7 in the Present Passive Infinitive: amdrier for amdri ; vidé- 
rier for vidéri. 


— 








1 Remember that rv in erd and ertm was originally 8; sce 31,1: 204, foct-note %. 
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ANALYSIS OF VERBAL ENDINGS. 


241. The endings which are appended to the stems in the for- 
mation of the various parts of the finite verb contain three distinct 
elements: 


1. The Tense-Sien: ba in amd-ba-in, regé-ba-s. 
2. The Moop-VoweE.: @ in mone-d-s, reg-d-s. 
3. The PersonaL ENDING: 8 in mone-d-s, reg-d-s. 


— 


I. TENSE-SIGNS. 


242. The Present is without any tense-sign: amd-s. So also 
the Future ' in Conjugations III. and IV. 


243, In the other tense-forms of all regular verbs, the tense-sign 
is found in the auxiliary with which these forms are all compounded : 


Amé-bam,? amdv-cram ; ama-bé, amdv-eré ; moné-bam, monu-eram. 


II. Moop-Siens. | 
244, The Indicative has no special sign to mark the Mood. 


245. The Subjunctive has a long vowel—a, 6,* or 1*—before 
the Personal Endings: 


° a a ge ~ sg? \ 
Mone-d-mus, mone-a-lis, am-é-mus, am-é-tis, 8-i-mus, 8-i-tis, 


Nots.—This vowel is shortened before final m and ?¢, and generally in the Perfect 
before s, mus, and tis. moneam, amet, sit, fueris, amaverimus, amdveritis, 


1 This Future is in form a Present Subjunctive, though it has assumed in full the 
force of the Futnre Indicative; see foot-note 4 below. 

2 Bam and eram are both auxiliary verbs in the Imperfect, the former from the stem 
bhu, the old furm of uw in /u-i, and the latter from the stem es; the former added to the 
Present stem forms the Imperfect, the latter added to the Perfect stem forms the Pluper- 
fect. .Bé and er are Future forms, the former from Uiu, the latter from 68; the former 
added to the Present stem forms the Future in Conjugations I. and II., the latter added 
to the Perfect stem forms the Future Perfect. In the Subjunctive the tense-forms, except 
the Present, are compounded with Subjunctive tense-forms from es; thus, evem in reg- 
erem is for esem, the old form of essem ; crim in réx-erim is for esim = sim, and issem 
in réx-iscem is for essem; thus the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive of swm added to 
the Perfect stem form the Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

3 This é comes from a-i, of which the 7 alone is the true Mood-Sign. 

4 The Latin Subjunctive contains the forms of two distinct Moods—the Subjunctive 
with the sign @, and the Optative with the sign 7, sometimes contained in é for a-7. 
Thus: Subjunctive, mone-d-mus, audi-d-tis; Optative, s-i-mus, réxer-i-tis, am-é-mus 
for ama-i-mus, reger-é-8 for regera-i-s. The Subjunctive and Optative forms, originally 
distinct, have in the Latin been blended into one Mood, called the Subjunctive, and are 
used without any difference of meaning. Thus the Mood in mone-d-mua, a Subjunctive 
form, has precisely the same force as in am-é-mus, an Optative form. The First Person 
Singular of Futures in am—regam, audiam, etc.—is in form a Subjunctive, while the 
other Persons, regés, et, etc., audiés, et, etc., are in form Optatives. 


i18 PERSONAL ENDINGS. 


246. The Imperative is distinguished by its Personal Endings; 
see 247, 3. 
III. PERsonAL ENDINGS. 
2477, The Personal Endings are formed from ancient pronom- 
inal stems, and have, accordingly, the force of pronouns in Eng- 
lish. They are as follows. 


PERSON. ACTIVE, Passive. MEANING. 
Singular.' First m r I 

Second 8 ris thou, you 

Third t tur he, she, it 

Plural? First mus mur we 
Second tis mini® you 
Third nt ntur they 
EXAMPLES, 

amiba-m amaba-r regd rego-r 
amabi-s amabé-ris regi-s rege-ris 
amiaba-t amaba-tur regi-t regi-tur 
amaébd-mus amaba-mur regi-mus regi-mur 
amaba-tis amaba-mini regi-tis regi-mini 
amaba-nt amadba-ntur regu-nt regu-ntur 


1. OmitteD.—In the Present,* Perfect, and Future Perfect Ind. of all 
the conjugations, and in the Future Ind. of Conjugations I. and II, the 
ending m does not appear. In these forms the First Person ends in 6:5 
amb, amabé, amaveré ; except in the Perfect, where it ends int: ° amdvi. 

2. The endings of the Perfect Active are peculiar. ‘They are the same 
asin fui. 


1 In the Singular these Personal Endings contain each—(1) in the Active Voice one 
pronominal stem, m, I; 8, thou. you; ¢, he; and (2) in the Passive two such stems, one 
denoting the Persor and the other the Passive Voice: thus, in the ending fur, @ (ti) 
denotes the person, and 7, the voice. # of the first person stands for a-r. 

2 In the Plural the Endings contain each—(1) in the Active two pronominal stems: 
mu-8 = m (mu) and 8, I and you, i. e., we; tis = ¢ (the original form for 4, thou. as seen 
in ¢#, thou) and a, = 8 and a, thou and thou. ij.e., you; ¢/ =n and @, he and he, i. e.. they; 
and (2) in the Passive three such stems, the third denoting the Passive Voice: thus in 
atur, nt (ntu) denotes the person and number, and 7, the voice. 

$ Min was not originally a Personal Ending, but the Plural ofa Passive Particip! 
not otherwise used in Latin, but seen in the Greek (uevor). Amdmini, originally amcme 
ni 28’ix, means you are loved, as amdti estis means you have teen loved. 

4 Except in swam, I am, and inguam, I say. 

6 The origin of this final d is uncertain. Curtius regards it as simply the thematic 
vowel, but Meyer recognizes in it a suffix combined with the thematic vowel; sce Cure 
tlus, Verbum, I., pp. 199, 200; Meyer, p. 849. 

® Probably a part of the stem; but see Curtius, Verbum, II., p. 178; Papillon, pp. 1940 
196; also two papers by the author, on the Formation of the Tenses fcr Completed Action 
"» the Latin Finite Verb; Transactions of the Am. Phil. Assoc., 1874 and 1875. 
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SINGULAE. PLURAL. 
First Pers. fu-1? fu-i-mus 
Second fu-iseti fu-is-tis 
Third fu-i-t fueZru-nt or ére 


8. The Imperative Mood has the following Personal Endings : 


ACTIVE, ; PASSIVE. 
SrnguLar. PLuRAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL 
Pres. Second Pers. —3 te re mini 
Fut. Second td tote tor 
Third td ntd tor ntor 


. 248, Infinitives, Participles, Gerunds, and Supines are formed 
with the following endings: 


ACTIVE. Passive. 

Infinitive Present re (ere) ri (eri), I 

Per feet isse us esse 

Future iirus esse um [rf 
Participle Present ns 

Future trus 

Per fect us 

Gerundive ndus 
Gerund ndf 
Supine um, & 


FORMATION OF STEMS. 
249. The three Special Stems are all formed from the Verb Stem. 


I. PRESENT STEM. 

250. The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping re, is generally the same as the Verb Stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugations, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, amd, délé, and audi * are both Present Stems and Verb Stems. 








1 M is omitted in the first person, and ‘th an ancient form of 87, 8, is used in the sec- 
ond. Otherwise the endings themselves are regular, but in the second person ¢i and tis 
are preceded by 7a, and érunt in fu-érunt is for eswnt, the full form for sunt. Thus 
Ju-érunt isa compound of fu and esunt for sunt, Fu-istis, in like manner, may be a 
compound of fz and istis for estés, and fu-iati, of fu and isti for est? for es. 

2 In the Present the ending is dropped in the Sing. Act., and the endings te and re 
are shortened from ¢és and ris of the Indicative by dropping s and changing final ¢ into 
e; see 24,1, note. Inthe Future, % of the second person corresponds to ¢i of the Per- 
fect Ind.; ¢é and nté of the third person tof and nt. Tor and ntor add r to 0 and nv. 
Téte doudles the pronominal stem. 

3 The final vowels are generally explained as derived from aja, which became, in 
Oonj. I., ajo, shortened to 6 in am-dé, and to d in the other forms, as «am-d-mus; in 
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251. The Present Stem, when not the same as the Verb Stem, 
is formed from it by one of the following methods : 


1. By adding a short vowel, called the Thematic vowel :! 


regd ; Stem, reg ; Present Stem, rege ; to rule, 
cand ; can ; cane ; to sing. 
2. By adding a 7'hematic vowel preceded by n, so, or t: 
sind ; 5; Stem, si; Present Stem, sine ; to silage 
‘ spern sper, spre ; : sperne ; . 
temné ; : sper, ij " deine ; to dee 
‘veterasod ; ‘6 vetera ; de veterasce ; to grow old, 
crésod ; “ord; ve crésce ; to increase. 
plecté ; ples; ; a plecte ; to braid. 
8. By adding a Thematic vowel preceded by i or j: 
capié ; Stem, ca Present Stem, + cape ca to take. 
pellé ; “pel; je, pe fe 3 to drive. 


currs ; : “our: . Sure curre 32 Zo run, 


4. By adding a Thematic vowel and inserting n—changed to m before 
a labial, b or p; see 33, 8: 


frangd; Stem, ; Present Stem, frange ; to break. 

fundé ; “fad ; funde ; to pour, 

rumpé ; “ rup; “ rumpe ; to hurst. 
5. By adding 4, 6, or 1: 

juv6d ; Stem, juv ; Present Stem, juva ; to assist, 

vided; ‘6 vid ; vide ; to see. 

haurid ; ‘© haur for haus; " haurt ; to draw. 
6. By reduplicating the stem : 

sistd ; Stem, sta ; Present Stem, sista,? siste; to place. 

serd; ‘6 88; sisa, sise, sere ; 4 to sow. 


Norre.—Sometimes two of these methods are united in the same stem: 


gignd; Stem, gen ; Present Stem, gigene, gigne ; 55 to beget. 
nanciscor; ‘* nac; nancisce ; to obtain. 





Conj. II., ejo, shortened to 6d in dél-ed, and to é in diene ; and in Conj. IV., do, 
shortened to id in aud-id, to iu in aud-iu-nt, and to i in aud-I-mus; see 335, foot-note. 

1 This Thematic vorcel, originally a, is generally weakened to ¢ or 4: reg-e-re, reg-i- 
mus; but sometimes it appears to take the form of 6 oru: reg-d, reg-u-nt. There is, 
however, some difference of opinion in regard to the origin of d in such cases; see 
R4'7, 1, foot-note 5 

2 With variable Thematic vowel; see foot-note 1, above. J, pronounced y, assimi- 
lated to / and r in pelle and curre, as in the Greek BaAdw, from BadA-jw. See Curtius, 
Verbum, I., p. 300. 

3 For stista for stasta. The ¢ in siste takes the several forms of the Thematic vowel. 

4 § changed to r between two vowels; see 31, 1. The vowel a of the stem is 
weakened to i before s, but to 6 before r; see 24, 1 and 2. 

6 Reduplication with Thematic vowel. 

6 N inserted and 2-sc-e added. 
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IJ. PERFEcT STEMs. 
252. Vowel Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding v: 


emé (a-d), amdvi; Stem, ama; Perfect Stem, amiv ; to love. 
déle4, délévi; ‘* délé : ay délév ; to destroy. 
audad, audivi ; ‘aud! ; ee audiv ; : to hear. 
1. In verbs in wd, the Perfect Stem is the same as the Verb Stem: 
aud, acul; Stem,acu; Perfect Stem, acu; to sharpen. 
253. Many Liquid Stems, and a few others, form the Perfect 
Stem by adding u: 
ald, alul ; Stem, al; Perfect Stem, alu ; to nourish. 
fremé, fremul; ‘“ frem; fremu ; to rage 
tened, tenul ; ten; a tenu ; to hold. 
doced, docul ; 6 doe; docu ; to teach. 
254. Most Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding 8: 
reg6, réxi; Stem, reg; _ Perfect Stem, réx = régs ; to rule, 
scribd, scrips}; ‘* seri scrips = scribs; to wrote. 
carpé, carpsi; ‘* carp : o carps ; to pluck. 


255. A few Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem without 
any suffix whatever. But of these— 


I. Some reduplicate the stem :', 
cand, cecini; Stem,can; Perfect Stem, cecin; to sing. 

1. The Repvptication consists of the initial consonant (or consonants) 
of the stem with the following vowel, or with c—generally with the follow- 
ing vowel, if that vowel is e, i, , or u, otherwise with ¢; see examples under 
271, 1, and 272, 1 

2. The Stem-VowEL a is generally weakened to 2, sometimes to e- cadé, 
cecidi (for ceca:li), to fall. 

8. In VERBS BEGINNING WITH Sp oR S¢, the reduplication retains both con- 
sonants, but the stem drops the 8. sponded, spopondi (tor :pospondi), to prom- 
ise ; st0, steti (for s‘esti), to stand. 

4. In Compounps the reduplication is generally dropped, but 1t is retained 
in the compounds of dd, to give; -23, to stand; déscd, to learn; poscd, to 
demand; and sometimes in the compounds of curré, to run; re-sponded, re- 
spondi, to answer; circum-dé, circum-dedi ; circum-std, circum-steti, to en- 
circle. The compounds of dé which are of the third conjugation change é 
cf the reduplication into 7. ad-dé, ad-didi (tor ad-dedi), to add ; see 259, 1. 


II. Some lengthen the Stem-Vowel : ? 


on ae Stem, em ; 3 Perfect Stem, ém ; to buy. 
ago, ‘ag eg 5 to drive. 
ab-igd, 2g; abies ; abég; to drive away. 


Norg.—The stem-vowels a and (in compounds) ¢ generally become ¢, as in agé and 
2b-i 6. 


—_——_—— 


1 See lista, 271, 1, and 272, 1. 2 See lists, 271, 2; 272, 2 
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III, Some retain the stem unchanged :! 


105, icl ; Stem, ic; Perfect Stem, ic; to strike. 
vis6, visl: » vis; vis; to visit. 


Note.—Of the few verbs belonging to this class, nearly all have the stem-syllable long 


II. Suprve Stem. 
256. The Supine Stem adds t to the Verb Stem : 


amé,2, amitum; Stem, ama; Supine Stem, amat; fo love. 
dicé, dictum ; te die; dict ; to say. 
moned, monitum ; ‘* moni ;3 by monit ; to advise. 
déled, délétum; “ délé; i délet; to destroy. 
audié, auditum ; audi ; + audit : to hear. 
carp, carptum ; ‘carp 5 ss carpt; to pluck. 


1. Stems in d and t, most stems in 1 and r, and a few others, change 
t into s: 
laedé, laesum ; Sterr, laed ; Supine Stem, laes;* = to hurt. 


verth, versum ; “vert; vers;4 toturn. 
versum ; ‘“sverr; Yi vers; to brush. 
fall ; falsum ; “¢ fall ; “ fals ; to deceive. 


CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. ° 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 
Ciass J.—StTem 1N 4: PERFECT IN Vi OR ul. 


257. Principal Parts in—6, are, avi, atum.¢ 


These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation. The follow. 
ing are examples: 


dond déniare donavi donatum, to bestow. 
hon6rdé honG6rare hon6ravi hondratum, to honor. 
libero liberare liberavi Nberatum, lo free. 
nomin6 nominare ndminavi nodminatum, ly name, 
pigné pignare pugnavi pignatum, to fight. 
spérd spérare spéravi spératum, to hope. 


Note 1.— Poté, dre, dvi, dtum, to drink, bas also a supine, potum. 
Notr 2.—Céndtus, from cén6, ‘to dine, and jurdtus, from jiré, ‘to swear,’ are active 
in meaning, having dined, ete. P: tux, from pots, is also sometimes active in meaning 


1 See list, 2'72, 3. 2 For amaé. 3 See 207, 

4 Laes is for laedt, plaus tor plaudl, vis for vidt, vers for vertt, fa/x for fallt, vers 
for verrt; see 35, 3. 2), note. 

6 The Perfect Formation is selected as the special basis of this classification, because 
the irregularities of the other principal parts are less iniportant and can be readily as- 
sociated with this formation. In this classification the regular or usual formation is first 
given with a few examples, then complete lists (1) of all the simple verbs which deviate 
from this formation, and (2) of such compounds as deviate iu any important particular 
from their simple verhs. 

6 It is deemed unnecessary longer to retain the double mark s< over final o in verbs. 
The pupil bas now learned that this vowel may be short, though it is generally long in 
the Augustan poets, 
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258. Principal Parts in—6, are, ul, itum.! 





erepd crepare crepui crepitum,? to creak. 
cubd cubare cubui eubitum,? to recline, 
domd domare domul domitum, to tame. 
énecd énecare. énecul énectum,* to kill. 

_— aie : § frictum, 
fricd fric3re fricul | fricatum, to rub, 
micd micare micuf ———> to glitter. 

‘ : plicavi plicatum, ; 
plicd plicare 1 plicut plicitum,’ to fold. | 
secd secdre secul sectum,? to cut. 
sond sonare sonul sonitum,? to sound. 
tond tonadre tonul — to thunder 
vets vetare vetui vetitum, to forbid. . 

Crass IJ.—PERFECT IN i. 
259. Principal Parts in—6, dre, 1, tum. 
1, Wirn Repoptication.® 
do dare dedi datum, to give. 
std stare steti statum, to stand, 
2. With LENGTHENED StEM-VOWEL. 
juvo juvare javi jatum,’ lo assist, 
lavatum,” 
lavd lavare lavt lautum, to wash. 
lotum, 


Nore 1.—!n dé the characteristic a is short by exception: '!° dabam, dabd, darem, 
etc. Four compounds of dé—circumdd, pessumdo, ettisdd, and vénumdd—are conju- 
gated like the simple verb: the rest are of the Third Conjugation (272%). The basis of 
several of these compounds is 7, ‘to place,’ originally dietinct froin dd, ‘to give.’ 

Notr 2.—Compounds of sé generally want thu Supine. In the Perfect they have 
steti, if the first part is a dissyllable, otherwise stit7 : adstd, adstdre, adstiti. Disto and 
exstO want Perfect and Supine. 


1 Note deviations in the Supine. 
2 Increpo, dre, ui (dvi), itum (atum); Ateerepo, dre, ui (dvi), —. 
3 Compounds which insert 1, as accumbd, etc., are of Conj. ILT.; see 273. 
4 The simple neco is regular, and even in the cumpound the forma in dvi and dtum 
occur, 
5 Dimicd, dre, dvi (ui), dtum ; émicd, dre, ut, dtum. 
6 Duplico, multiplico, replico, and supplicd, are regular: dre, dvi, dtum. 
7 Secd has participle secdtirus; sond, sonitirus; juvd, juodtirus, in compounds 
xiso jutirus. Resond has Perfect resondvi. Most compounds of sono want the Supine. 
8 See 255, I. and II. 
® In poetry, Zavod is sometimes of Conj. IIT.: lavd, lavere, Lavi, ete. 
10 This short vowel is expluined by the fuct that @6 is a root-verb formed directly from 
the root da without the suffix from which the @ is derived in other verbs in this conju 
vation; see 250, foot-note. 
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260. DEPONENT VERBS. © 
In this conjugation deponent verbs are entirely regular. 


conor conarl coOnatus sum, to endeavor 
hortor hortari hortatus sum, to exhort. 
miror .  moirari miratus sum, to admire. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Cuass I.—STEM IN 6: PERFECT IN Vi OR ui. 


261. Principal Parts in—ed, ére, évi, Stum. 
These endings belong to the following verbs : 


déles délére délévi délétum, to destroy. 
compled complére complévi complétum, to fill, 
fled flére flévi fiétum, lo weep. 
ned nére névi nétum,? to spin. 


262. Principal Parts in—eé, ére, ul, itum. 


These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation. The 
following are examples : | 


débed débére débuf débitum, to owe. 
habed habére habuf habitum, to have. 
moned monére monul monitum, to advise, 
noced nocére nocuf nocitum, to huri. 
pared parére paruf paritum, to obey. 
placed placére placui placitum, to please. 
taced tacére tacul tacitum, to be silent. 


Nore 1.—Many verbs with the Perfect in ui want the Supine. The fol- 
lowing are the most important : 


canded, to shine. maded, to be wet. sorbed, fo aeallow, 
eged, to want, nited, to shine. splended, to shine, 
cmined, to stand forth. | oles, to smell, studed, to study. 
flored, to hloom. palleo, to be pale. stuped, to be amazed. 
fronded, to bear leaves. pated, to be open. timed, fo fear. 
horred, to shudder. rubed, _—to be red. torped, to be torpid. 
lated, to be hid. Biled, to be silent. vireo, to be green, 


Norr 2.—Some verbs, derived mostly from adjectives, want both Perfect 
and Supine. The following are the most important: 


albed, to he white. hebes, _— to be blunt. maered, fo be sad, 
calved, to he hald. umed, to be moist. polled, to be powerful, 
cined, to be gray. immined, ¢o threaten. renided, to shine. 
flaveo, to be yellow. lactes, to suck. squadled, to be filthy. 


1 So other compounds of the obsolete pled : explen, implied, ete. 
2 To these may be added aboled, abolére, abolévi, abolitum, ‘to destroy,’ with Supine 
in dtum. See also aboléscd, 2'7'7. 
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OLAss IJ.—STEM IN c, n, r, OR 8: PERFECT IN ui.' 


268. Principal Parts in—e5, 6re, ui, tum or sum,’ 
These endings belong to the following verbs : 


cénsed cénsére cénsui cénsum,® to think. 
doced docére docui doctum, to teach. 
aor are . mistum : 
miscére miscul ‘ 4 to mix. 
misced c ¢ 1 mixtum, Lae 
tened tenére tenul tentum,* to hold. 
torreo torrére torrui tostum, to roast. 


Crass III.—SreM IN A CONSONANT: PERFECT IN gi OR i. 
264. Principal Parts in—eé, ére, si, tum. 























aured augére auxi auctum, to increase. 
indulged indulgére indulsi indultum, to indulge. 
torqued torquére torsI tortum, to twist. 
265, Principal Parts in—e6, 6re, si, sum.? 
alged algére als! to be cold, 
arded irdére arsi arsum, to burn. 
ee . conivi : 
conived cénivére 1 contxt to wink aa. 
friged frigére frixI (rare) —— to be cold. 
fulged fulgére fulsi $ to shine. 
haered haerére haesi haesum,? to stick. 
jubeé jubére jussi jussum, to order. 
liiced laicére laxi to shine. 
lages ligére laixi to mourn. 
maned manére mans! mansum, to remain. 
mulged mulgére mulsi mulsum, to milk. 
mulced mulcére mulsi mulsum,’ to soothe. 
rideo ridére risI risum, (9 laugh. 
suades suadére sudsi sudsum, to advise. 
terged tergére tersiI tersum, lo wipe, 
turged turgére tursiI (7are) to swell. 
urged (urgued) urgére ursi - to press, 


Note.—Cied, ciére, civi, citum, to arouse, has a kindred form, cid, cire, civi, citum, 
from which it seems to bave obtained its Perfect. In compounds the forms of the Fourth 
Conj prevail, especially in the sense of fo call, call fort.. 


1 For convenience of reference, a General List of all verbs involving irregularities 
will be found on page 888. 

2 The Present Stem adds ¢; see 251, 5. For phonetic changes, see 33-36. 

3 Participle cénsus and cénsitus.—Percénsed wants Supine: rec*nsed has recénsum 
and recénsitum. 

4 In most compounds the Supine is rare. 

5 Poetic, fulgd, fulgere, etc. 

6 The stem of haered is haes. The Present adds ¢ and changes s to r between two 
vowels. In kaes? and haesum, s standing for sg or st¢ is not changed. 

7 In compounds sometimes muictum. 
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266. Principal Parts in—e6, ére, 1, tum. 
Witn LENGTHENED STEM-VOWEL. 























caved cavére cavi cautum, to beware. 
faved favére favi fautum, to favor. 
foved fovére fovi fotum, to cherish. 
moveo movére movi motum, lo mone, 
paved pavére pavi lo fear. 
voved vovére vovi votum, to vow. 
267. Principal Parts in—e6, 6re, 1, sum. 
1, With Repop.icatron.! 
mordesd mordére momordi morsum, to bite. 
pendeo pendére pependi pénsum, to hang. 
sponded spondére spopondi sponsum, to promtse, 
tonded tondére totondi tonsum, to sheur. 
2. Witn LENGTHENED SteM-VOWEL, 
seded sedére sédi sessum,? to sit. 
vided vidére vidi visum, to see. 
38. With UNcHANGED STEM. 
conived conivére cénivi, cénix! 3 to wink at. 
ferved fervére fervi, ferbui _—_— to boil. 
langued languére langul to be langurd. 
liqued liquére liqui, licuT to be liquid, 
pranded prandére prandi pransum,* to dine. 
strided stridére stridi to creak. 
268. DEPONENT VERBS. 
1, Regular. 
liceor licéri licitus sum, to bid. 
mereor meréri meritus sum, lo deserve. 
polliceor pollicéri pollicitus sum, to promise. 
= { tuitus sum, 
tueor tuéri ( titus sum, to protect, 
vereor veréri veritus sum, to fear. 
2. Irregular. 
fateor fatéri fassus sum,® to confess. 
nedeor medéri lo cure. 
; ee miseritus sum, } ; 
misereor miseréri misertus sum, | to pity. 
Jeor réri ratus sum, to think. 











1 For reduplication in compounds, see 255, I, 4. 
2 So circumreded and superseded. Other compounds thus: assided, ére, assédi 
axsessum ; but dissided, praesided, and resided, want Supine. 


% Observe that the supine stem is wanting in most of these verbs. 


4 Participle, prdneua, in an active sense, having dined. 
5 Confiteor, ért, confcssus : so profiteor. 


auded 
gauded 
soled 


269. Principal Parts in—o (or id), ere, si, tum. 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 


8. Semi-Deponent—Deponent in the Ter fect. 


audére 


gaudére 


solére 


ausus sum, 
gavisua sum, 
solitus sum, 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 
Note.—This cunjugation contains the primitive verbs of the language; see 335. 
Ciass I.—STEM IN A CONSONANT: PERFECT IN sf OR f 
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to dare. 
to rejoice. 
to be accustomed. 


These are the regular endings in verbs whose stems end in a 
The following are examples :’ 


consonant. 


carpo 
cingd 
dic6d 
dacd 
exstinguo 
gerd 
nibd 
rego 
siamo 
trahd 
uro 
veho 
vivo 


carpere 
cingere 
dicere 
diicere 
exstinguere 
gerere 
nibere 


_ regere 


stimere 
trahere 
tirere 
vehere 
vivere 


carpsi 


ciuxI ( gsz) 


dix! 
da xt 


exstinxi 


gessl 
nips! 
réxi 
simpsi 
traxi 
ussf 
véexi 
vixi 


carptum,? 
cinctum, 
dictum, 
ductum, 


exstinctum,’ 


gestum, 
nuptum, 
réctum,? 
simptum, 
tractum, 
ustum, 
vectum, 
victum, 


270. Principal Parts in—6 (or id), ere, s1, sum.’ 


cédé 
claud6é 
divid6é 
évad6 
figo 
flect6 
frend6 


laed6 
lads 
mittd 
mergo 
necto 


pectd 


"| For Phonetic Changes, see 30-36, 7 


cédere 
clandere 
dividere 
évadere 
figere 
flectere 


frendere 


laedere 
liidere 
mittere 
mergere 


nectere 


pectere 


eessi 
clausl 
divisi 
evasi 
fixT 
fléxi 





laesi 
lis! 
misi 
mersi 
néxi 
nexui & 
pexi 


ow 


cessum, 
clausum,? 
divisum, 
évisum,® 
fixum, 
flexum, 
frésum, 
fressum, 
laesum,* 
liisum, 
missum, 
mersum, 


nexum, 


pexum, 


to pluck. 
to gird. 
to say. 

to lead. 
to extinguish. 
to carry. 
to marry. 
to rule. 
to take, 
to draw. 
to burn, 
to carry. 
to live. 


to yield, 
to close. 
to divide. 
to evade. 
to fasten. 
to bend. 


to gnash, 
to hurt. 


to play. 
to send, 
to dip. 


to bind. 


to comb. 


2 The stem-vowel is often changed iu compounds: carpd, dé-cerpd; rego, di-rigd; 
for this change, see 344, 4; also 221. 
3 So other compounds of stinguo (rare): distingud, etc. 
* Compounds of claudd have w@ for au, con-clidd; those of laedd, i for ae, il-lido; 


those of plaudo generally 6 for au, ea'-plodo ; those of guatid, cu for gua, con 


5 So other compounds of v7do. 


con-cutio. 


6 Compounds take this form in the Perfect. 
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plecté plectere pléxf plexum, to platt, 
plaudd plaudere plausi plausum,! to applaud. 
premé premere pressi ? pressum, lo press. 
quatis quatere quassi ” quassum,' to shake 
spargd spargere sparsi sparsum, to scatler, 
rad6 radere rasI rasum, to shave. 
rod6 rédere rosi rosum, to gnaw. 
tergé tergere terai tersum,? to wipe off. - 
tridé triidere tris! trisum, to thrust. 
2°71. Principal Parts in—6 (or i6), ere, 1, tum. 
1, WitH REDUPLICATION. 

abdo abdere abdidi - abditum.‘ to hide, 
cand canere cecini cantum,°® to sing. 
crédo crédere crédidi créditum,® to belreve. 
discé discere didici ——_— to learn. 
pango pangere pepigi pactum, lo bargain. 

2 panxi panctum,’ } : 
pango pangere 1 pégi pactum, j to fiz tn. 
parid parere pepeil partum,® to bring forth. 
sistd sistere stitl statum,? to z\Nace. 
tango tangere tetigi tactum,!? to touch, 
tend6d tendere tetendi tentum,™ to stretch 

ténsum, ° 

tolld tollere sustulf sublatum,!! to raise, 
véndé véndere véndidi vénditum,® to sell. 
pungo pungere pupugi pinctum,!? to prick. 


2. Winn LENGTHENED StEM-VOWEL. 


ago agere éai actum,'8 to drive, 
capid capere cépi captum,!$ lo take. 
emo emere émi émptum,!> io buy. 











1 See page 127, foot-note 4. 

2 See 34, 1, note; 35, 3, 2). 

3 Also terged, torg-re, etc.; compounds take this form; see 265. 

* So all compounds of d6 except those of Conjugation I.; see 259, note 1. 

5 Concind, ere, concinui, ; 80 occind and praecind; other compounds want 
Perfect and Supine. 

6 Explained as a compound of do; see abd. 

7 Compingd, ere, compég?, compactum ; so also impingd. Dépango wants Perfect; 
repangd, Perfect and Supine. 

6 Participle, parizurus : compounds are of Conjugation IV. 

® Compounds thus: cénsistd, ere, cOnstiti, cénsiitum ; but circumsteti also occurs. 

10 Compounds drop the reduplication. 

11 Attollo and extolld waut Perfect and Supine. 

12 Compounds thus: compungd, ere, comptinzi, comptinctum. 

13 So circumagod and peragd; satagd wants Perfect and Supine. Other compounds 
change @ into ¢ in the Present: abigd, ere, abégi, aictum; but coigd becomes c#gi, 
ere, coégi, codctum, and deigd, dégd, ere, dégi, without Supine. Prddigd wants Supine, 
and ambigod, Perfect and Supine. 

14 So antecapid; other compounds thus: accipéd, ere, accépi, acceptum. 

16 So coemd ; other compounds thus: adimd, ere, adémi, adimptum. 





THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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facid facere fect factum,! to make, 
fugid fugere figi fugitum, to flee. 
jacié javere jéci jactum,? to throw. 
frangd _frangere frégti fractum,? to break. 
legd legere légt léctum,‘ to read. 
linqus linquere liqui to leave. 
scabo scabere scabli to scratch, 
vincd vincere vic victum, to : 
rumpd rumpere ripi ruptum, to burst. 
27, Principal Parts in—6 (or id), ere, i, sum.° 
1. Wits ReEpopricarion, 
sadd cadere cecidi casum,’ to fall, 
caedd caedere cecldi caesum,® to cut. 
currd currere cucurri cursum,* to run. 
falld fallere fefelli falsum,!° to deceive. 
parcd parcere peperc! (parsi) parsum,!! to spare. 
pelld pellere pepuli pulsum,!? to drive. 
pends pendere pependi pénsum,!? to weigh. 
poscd poscere poposci 1s to demand. 
tinsum,” 
tundd tundere tutud! tisum, : to beat. 
2. WitH LENGTHENED STEM- VOWEL. 
edo edere édiI ésum, to eat. 
~ fodid fodere fod fossum, to dig. 
fundd fundere fad fisum, to pour, 
3. With UncHancep SrTem. 
accendd accendere accendi accénsum,'* to kindle. 
cds ciidere cid! ciisum, to forge. 
défends défendere défendf défénsum,'* to defend. 

















1 Passive irregular: 70, fleri, factus sum,; see 294. So satigfaciod and compoundi 
of faciod with verbs; but compounds with prepositions thus: cénjicid, cdnjicere, cénféci, 
confectum ; with regular Passive, cinjicior, cf nfict, cinfectus sum. 

2 Superjacio has jactum or jectum in Supine: compounds with monosyllabic prepo- 
sitions thus: alicid, abicere, abjcci, abjectum ; see page 20, foot-note 1. 

3 Compounds thus: cénfringod, ere, cénfrégi, cinfractum. 

4 So compounds, except (1) colligd, ere, collégi, colléctum ; 80 a ligd, éligd, séligo—(2) 
Wiligo, ere, diléwi, diléctum ; so intellego, neglego, though negl2gi occurs in the Perfect. 

6 Compounds with Supine: relingud, ere, reliqui, relictum. 

® For Phonetic Changes, see 30-36. 

7 Incido, ere, incidi, incdgum ; 80 occidd and rectdd ; other compounds want Supine. 

8 Compounds thus: concidd, ere, concidi, concisum, 

2 Fecurrod and praecurro generally retain the reduplication: excucurri, praecucur- 
ri; other compounds generally drop it. 

1 Refelld, ere, refelli, without Supine. 
N Compared, ere, comparsi, comparsum, also with e for @: compercd, ore, eta 
Imparcod and reparco want Perfect and Supine. 
12 Compounds drop reduplication, 255, I., 4. 
13 Compounds retain reduplication, 255, L., 4. 
34 So other compounds of the obsolete cando and fendo. 
10 
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finds findere fidi (findi) fissum, to part. 
Icé Scere ict ictum, to strike. 
mandé mandere mandi mansum, to chew. 
pand6d pandere pandi sonitehsscaes to open 
. pansum, ° 
Insitum 
Insti P ’ 
pinsd (pis5) pinsere } seal } pistum, to pound, 
pinsum, 

prehendS prehendere, __ prehendi prehénsum,! to grasp. 
scandd scandere scandi scinsum, to climb. 
scindd scindere scidi scissum, to rend. 
solvd solvere solvi soliitum,* to loose. 
velld vellere velli (vulsi) vulsum, to pluck. 
verrd verrere verri versum, to brush. 
vertd vertere verti versum,? fo turn, 
visd visere Visi visum, lo visit. 
volvé volvere volvi volitum, to roll. 

Nore 1.—Some verbs with the Perfect in si or i want the Supine: 
ango, ere, anxi, to aqueeze. metué, ere, f, to fear. 
annud, ere, I, fo assent, plu6, ere, i, ov piivi, to rain. : 
batnd, ere, to beat. pealld, ere, i, to play the har): 
bibd, ere, i to drink. sidd, ere, i,4 to sit down. 
congrud, ere. i, fo agree. ning6, ere, p¥nxi, to snow. 
ingrud, ere, i, to aseail, stridé, ere, {, to creak. 
lamb9, ere, i, to lick, sternud, ere, f, to sneeze. 

Nors 2.—Some verbs want both Perfect and Supine : 
clango, to clang. hiscé, to gape. 
elaudo, to be lame, vad, to go. 
fatised, to gape. temnéd, to deapise.® 
gliscd, to grow. vergo, to incline. 


Cuass II.—StTEM IN A CONSONANT: PERFECT IN Ui. 


273. Principal Parts in— (or 16), ere, ul, itum. 


accumbd 
ald 


deps6 
élicid 
frem6 
gemod 
gignd 
mold 


accumbere accubul accubitum,' 
alere alul alitum, 
altum, 
depsitum, } 
depsere sopenl } depstum, 
élicere élicui élicitum,® 
fremere fremul fremitum, 
gemere gemul gemitum, 
gignere genul genitum, 
molere molui molitum, 


4 Often written préndd, préndere, etc. 
3 VY is here changed to its corresponding vowel «: solidtum for solvtum. 
3 Compounds of dé, prae, ve, are generally deponent in the Present, Imperfect, and 


Future. 


to recline, 


to nourish. 


to knead. 


to elicit. 
lo rage. 
to groan, 
to beget. 
to grind, 


“ Perfect and Supine generally supplied from seeded; hence sédi, sessumm. So in com 


8 See évddo, 270. 
* But contemnd, ere, contempel, contemptum. 
7 Bo other compounds of cumbo, cubd; see cubd, 258. 
® Other compounds of lacid thus: allicio, allicere, alléxt, allectum, 
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pinsitum, 
pinsd pInsere 1 pineu pistum, to crush. 
pins! 
pinsum, 
pond ponere posuf positum, to place. 
strepo strepere strepul strepitum, to make a noise. 
vomé vomere vomui vomitum, to vomit. 


Nore.—Compésco, ‘to restrain’; erce’ls,) ‘to excel’; furd, ‘to rage’; «tert0, ‘tu 
snore’; and tremdé, ‘to tremble,’ have the Perfect in ui, but want the Supine. 


2'74, Principal Parts in—o (or io), ere, ul, tum. 


cold colere colui cultum, to cultivate, 
consuld cdénsulere cOnsulut cdnsultum, tv consid. 
occuld occulere occului occultum, fo hide. 
rapid rapere rapul raptum,? to snatch. 
sero serere serul sertum, lo connect. 
texo texere texul textum, to weave. 

275. Principal Parts in—6, ere, sul, sum. 
meto metere - Messul? messum, lo reap. 

{ néxi ; 

nectd nectere { nexut nexum, to bind. 


Cuass IJJ.—StTeEmM IN A VOWEL: PERFECT IN Vi OR L 


2°7G, The following verbs have the Perfect in Avi from a stem in a; 
pasco 4 pascere pavi pastum, to feed. 
sterndé sternere stravi stratum, lo strew. 
veterésc6 -veteriiscere _—veteraivi to grow old. 

277. The following verbs have the Perfect in 6vi from a stem in 6: 
aboléscd aboléscere abolévi abolitum,> 0 disappear. 





cernd cernere crévi crétum, to decide. 

créscd créscere crévi crétum,® to grow. 

quiéscé quiéscere quiévI quiétum, to rest. 

sperno spernere sprévi sprétum, to spurn. 

suéscd suéscere suévi - suétum, to become accustomed. 


Note.—Scré, serere, sévi, satum,? fo sore. ‘ 
278, The following verbs have the Perfect in ivi from a stem in 1: 


arcéss5 arcéssere arcéssivi arcéssitum, 0 call for. 

capéssd vapéssere capéssivl capéssitum, 70 lay hold of. 

cupid cupere cupivi cupitum, to desire. 
facéssivi 

facéss6 facéssere } faccsst facéssitum, to make. 


1 Other compounds of celld want the Perfect and Supine, except percelld, percellere, 
percult, perculsum. 

2 Compounds thus: corripid, corripere, corripui, correptum. 

3 The Perfect in sui seems to be a double formation, si enlarged to sut. 

4 The stem of piscd is pd, pds; the Present Stem adds sce; see 251, 2. 

& So inolésed ; but advléscd has Supine adultum; exoléscd, erolitum ; obeoléacd 
absolétum. 

6 Iner*ecd and succr svd want the Supine. 

7 Compounds thus : cénserd, conserere, cons vi, consitum. 
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incéss6 


lacéss6 
ind 
nosed 
peto 
quaero 
rudo 
sapid 
sind 
‘terd 


CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


incéssere 1 
lacessere 


linere 
noscere 
petere 


quaerere 


rudere 
sapere 
sinere 
terere 


incéssi 
lacéssivi 
livi, lévi 
novi 
petivi 
quaesivi 
rudivi 


incéssivi 


sivi 
trivi 


~ Sapivi, sapul 


lacéssitum, 
litum, 
notum,! 
petitum, 
quaesitum,? 
ruditum, 





situm, 
tritum, 


279. Principal Parts in—6, ere, 1, tum. 


These are the regular endings in verbs with u-stems. 


are examples : 


to attack. 


to provoke 
to smear. 
to know. 
to ask. 

to seek. 

to bray. 
to taste. 

to permit, 
to ae 


The following 


acud acuere acul acitum, to sharpen. 
arguo arguere argui argitum, to convict. 
imbuod imbuere imbuf imbitum, to imbue. 
minud minuere minul minitum, to diminish. 
TUd ruere rui rutum, to fall, 
statuo statuere statul statitum, to place. 
tribué tribuere tribui tribitum, to impart. 
Note.—F/lud and strud have the Perfect in xi. 
flus fluere flaixi® flixum, to flow. 
strud struere strixi? striictum, to build. 
INCEPTIVES. 


280. Inceptives end in sed, and denote the beginning of 


an action. 


Nors.—When formed from verbs, they are called Verbal /nceptives, and 
when formed from nouns or adjectives, Denominative Lnceptives. 


281. Most Versa INceEptives want the Supine, but take the Perfect 
of their primitives ; 


acesed (aced) ac(scere acul — to become sour. 
arésco + (adres) dréscere drul — to become dry. 
caléscd @ (caled) caléscere calut —- to become warm. 
florésc6 ( fléred) floréscere florul -_— to begin to bloom. 
{tepésed (teped) tepéscere tepul — to become warm. 
‘viréscd (vires) viréscere virul — to become green. 
Notrr.—The following take the Perfect and Supine of their primitives: 
concupised = (con, cupid) ere concupivi concupitum, to desire. 
conval=scé (con, raled) ere — convalui convalitum, to grow strong. 
exiard “sco (ex, drded) ere exiirsi exairsum. to burn, 
inveteriscd (inveterd) ere inveterivi inveterétum, to grow old. 
vbdormiscéd (0b, dormid) ere obdormivi obdormitum, to fal’ asleep. 
revivisco re, VITO) ere revixi revictum, to rerive. 
sciscé Gel ) ere scivi scitum, to enact. 





1 80 ignéscd; dgniscd and c*gniscd have itum in Supine, dgnitum,; dignéecd and 
tnternéscd want Supine. 

2 Compounds thus: acquird, ere, acquisivi, acquisitum. 

3 For jlug-si, strug-si, forsned not from u-stems, but from consonunt-atems. 
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282, Most DENomINATIVE INCEPTIVES want both Perfect and Supine: 


ditéscd (dives), to grow rich. mitéscd (mitis), to grow mild. 
dulcéscd (dulcis), to become sweet. mollésed (mollis), to grow soft. 
grandéscé (grandis), to-grow large. | puerdscd (puer), to become a boy. 


Nors.—The following have the Perfect in ui: 




















crébrésc6 (créber) ere crébrul, to become frequent. 
durésco (durus) ere dirui, to become hard. 
inndtéscd (in, ni tua) ere innétui, to become known. 
macrésc6 (macer) ere macrul, to become lean. 
matiréscd (mdtirus) ere matirui, to ripen. 
obmitéacd (0b, mutua) ere obmiitui, to grow dumb. 
recrudéscd (re, cridus) ere recriidul, to reed afresh. 
viléscd (vilis) ere vilui, to become worthless. 
283, DEPONENT VERBS. 

amplector I amplexus sum, to embrace. 
apiscor I aptus sum,! to obtain. 
comminiscor I commentus sum,? to devise. 
expergiscor i experréctus sum, to awake. 
fatiscor if lo gape. 

frictus sum ; 
fruor I fraitiaa ea to enjoy. 
fungor I finctus sum, to perform. 
gradior I gressus sum,‘ to walk. 
frascor T — to be angry. 
labor I lapsus sum, to fall. 
liquor i to melt. 
loquor I lociitus sum, to speak. 
morior i (iri, rave) | mortuus sum,’ to die. 
nanciscor I nactus (nanctus) sum, to obtain. 
nascor i natus sum,’ to be born. 

‘ nisus sum, ‘ 
nitor I } nixus sum, t to strave. 
obliviscor I oblitus sum, to forget. 
paciscor i pactus sum, to bargain. 
patior I passus sum, to suffer. 
proficiscor i profectus sum, to set out. 
queror i questus sum, to complain. 
reminiscor i to remember. 
ringor i rictus sum, to gréwl. 
sequor I seciittus sum, to ‘follow. 
ulciscor I ultus sum, to avenge. 
titor I iisus sum, to use. 
vescor I —_— to eal. 

Semi-Deponent—Deponent in the Perfect. 
fido fidere fisus sum, to trust. 





area es a on 
1 Adipiscor, 1, adeptus sum ; so indipiscor. 
2 Vom-miniscor is compounded of con, and the obsolete minisoor ; re-miniscor 
wants the Perfect. 
3 Dé-fetiscor, 1, dé-fessus sum. 
4 Compounds thus: aggredior, 1, aggressus sum. 
& Morior has future participle morttirue; ndecor, ndeciturus. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
Cuass I.—STEM IN I: PERFECT IN VI. 


284. Principal Parts in—i6, ire, ivi, ftum. 


The following are examples : 





finio fintre finivi finitum, to finish. 
lénid lénire lénivt lénitum, , to alleviate. 
mini6 minire minivi minitum, to fortify. 
painio pintre panivi pinitum, to punish, 
scid scire scivi scitum, to know. 
sepelid sepelire senelivi sepultum,! to bury. 
Bitid sitire sitivi —— to thirst. 
vagio vagire vagivi —_——- lo ery. 


Nors 1.— V is often dropped in the Perfect: audit for audivi ; see 235, 1. 

Note 2.—Desideratives (338, III.)—except esurid, ire, ——, itum; nip- 
turtd, ire, tvi, and parturtd, ire, ivi—want both Perfect and Supine. Alsoa 
few others : 


balbitis, to stam ner. ferdcid, fobefierce. | sigid, to be wise. 
caeciitid, to be b'ind. nnid, to burk. superbid, to be proud. 
ferid, to-etrike. neptido, to trifle. | tussid, to cough. 


Criass II.—Srem IN c, 1], oR r: PERFECT IN ul. 
285. Principal Parts in—i6, fre, ul, tum. 


amicid amicire amicul (xi) amictum, to clothe. 
aperié aperire aperul apertum, to open. 
operié operire operul opertum, lo cover. 
salid salire salui (if) (saltum),? to leap. 


Cxiass IIJ.—StEmM IN A CONSONANT: PERFECT IN gi oR L 
286. Principal Parts in—i6, fre, si, tum. 


; fartum,’ 
farcid farcire farsI 1 farctum, to stuff. 
fulcid fulcire fuls! fultum, fo prop. 
haurid ‘ haurfre hausI haustum, hausum, to draw. 
saepid saepire saepsi saeptum, to hedge in. 

: sancitum . 
sancid sancire sanx! 1 sanctum, to ratify. 
sarcid sarcire sarsi sartum, to pat 
vincid vincire vinx! vinctum, to bite. 











1 Supine irregular. 

2 Compounds thus: désiléd, ire, ul (42), (désultum). 

3 Compounds thus: cdnfercid, ire, cOnsersi, cdnfertum. 

* The stem of haurid is haus. The Present adds 7 and changes ¢ to r between two 
vowels. In huust and hausum, g standing for ss or st is not changed. 
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287. Principat Parts in—i6, fre, si, sum. 


raucid raucire rausl rausum, to be hoaree. 

sentio sentire sénsi sénsum, to feel, 
Notr.—The following verbs have the Perfect in 7: 

comperié comperire comperi compertum, to learn, 

reperié reperire reperi '  -repertum, to find. 

venid venire veni! ventum, to come. 


288, DEPONENT VERBS. 


1. Regular. 
blandior | Tri blanditus sum, to flatter. 
largior iri largitus sum, to bestow. 
mentior iri mentitus sum, to lie. 
mdlior iri _ mdlitus sum, to strive. 
partior fri partitus sum, to divide. 
potior ? Iri potitus sum, to obtain. 
sortior fri sortitus sum, fo draw lots, 
2. Irregular. 
assentior ® irl assénsus sum, to assent. 
experior — IrT expertus sum, to try. 
métior iri ménsus sum, to measure. 
° Oppertus sum, , 
opperlor iri | opperftus sum, t fo await. 
ordior irl Srsus sum, to begin. 
orior tri ortus sum,‘ fo rise. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


289. A few verbs which have special irregularities are 
called by way of preéminence Irregular or Anomalous 
Verbs. They are sum, edd, ferd, vol6, fid, ed, qued, and 
their compounds. 


290. Sum, ‘I am,’ and its compounds. 


I. The conjugation of swm has been already given (204); its numerous 
compounds—absum,' adsum, désum, praesum,' etc.—except possum and pro- 
sum, are conjugated in the same way. 


1 With lengthened stem-vowel. 

2 In the Present Indicative and Subjunctive, forms of Conjugation III. occur. 

3 Compounded of ad and senttd ; see 287. 

4 Participle, orttirus.—Present Indicative, Conjugation III., oreris, oritur. Imper- 
fect Subjunctive, orirer or orerer.—So compounds, but adortor follows Conjugation IV. 

& Absum and praesum, like possum, have Present peruaDes abséne and praeséne, 
used as ndjectives, absent, present. 
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II. Possum, posse, potui, to be able. 
SINGULAR. INDICATIVE. PLURAL. 
Pres. possum, potes, potest ; possumus, potestis, possunt, 
Imp. poteram ;! poteramus. 
Fut. poterd; poterimus. 
Perf. potutl; potuimus. 
Plup. potueram ; potueramus, 
F, P. potuerd ; potuerimus. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. possim, possis, possit ; possimus, possitis, possint. 
Imp. possem ; possémus, 
Perf. potuerim ; potuerimus. 
Plup. potuissem ; -potuissémus, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. posse. Pres, poténs (as an adjective). 


Perf. potuisse. 


Nore 1.— Possum is compounded of potia, ‘able,’ and sum, ‘to be.’ The parts are 
eumetimes separated, and then potis is indeclinable: potis sum, potia sumua, etc. 

Nore 2.—In possum observe—? 

1) That potis drops és, and that ¢ is assimilated before a: posaum for potsum. 

2) That the Perfect is polui not potfui.? 

8) That posse and possem are shortened forms for pctesse und potessem. 


III. Présum, ‘1 profit,’ is compounded of prd, préd, ‘for,’ and sum, ‘to 
be.’ It retains d when the simple verb begins with e: prdsum, prddes, 
prodest, etc. Otherwise it is conjugated like sum. 


291. Edo, edere, - édi, ésum, to eat. 


. This verb is sometimes regular, and sometimes takes forms similar, 
except in quantity,* to those of swm which begin in es. Thus— 


INDICATIVE. 
Pres. a edis, edit ; edimus, editis, edunt. 
és,3 ést ; éstis. g. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imp. ederem, cderés, ederet; ederémus, ederétia, ederent. 
éssem, 6886s, ésset ; éssémus,  éssétis, éssent. 





1 Inflected regularly through the different persons: poteram, poterds, poterat, etc, 
So also in the other tenses: potu?, potwistt, etc. 

2 For old and rare forms, see 204, 2. Potui is probably a regular penfect in ut 
from an obsolete verb poteo or potio; see 262, 2853 also Stolz, p. 225. 

2 These forms have é long before s, while the corresponding forms of eum have e short. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, oo ante 
@S; éste, 
Fut. eae ealtote, edunto. 
ésto ; éstote. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. edere. ésse. 


Nore 1.—In the Passrve, éstur for editur and ésaitur for ederétur also occur. 

Note 2.—ForMs IN 1m for am occur in the Present Subjunctive: edim, edia, edit, 
etc., for edam, edda, edat, etc. : 

Notre 3.—Compounns are conjugated like the simple verb, but comedo has in the Su 
pine comésum or coméstum. 


Pres. ferre.* 
Perf. tulisse. 
Fut. latirus esse. 


292, Fero, ferre, tuli, litum, to bear. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
SINGULAR. INDICATIVE. PLURAL. 
Pres. ferd, fers, fert; ferimus, fertis,? ferunt. 
Imp. ferébam ;? ferébamus., 
Fut. feram; ferémus, 
Perf. tull; tulimus., 
Plup. tuleram ; tuleramus, 
EF. P. tulera; tulerimua. 
Pres. feram; SUBJUNCTIVE. ferdmus. 
Imp. ferrem ; ferrémus.* 
Perf. tulerim ; tulerimus. 
Plup, tulissem ; tulissémus. 
Pres. fer; IMPERATIVE. ferte. 
Fut. ferti, fertote, 
ferta; ; ferunté. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. feréns. 


Fut. latirus. 


—~ 


1 See page 136, foot-note 2. 

2 Fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, like es-t, ea-tis, dispense with the usual thematic vowel ¢ 
With such vowel the forms would be feria, ferit, feritis. 

3 Inflect the several tenses in full: ferzbam, ferébds, etc. 

4 Ferrem, etc., for fererem, etc.; ferre for ferere (e dropped). 

& Fer for fere; fertlo, ferte, fertite, ferrte, fertur, without thematic vowel. 
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GERUND. SUPINE. 
Gen. ferendi, 
Dat. ferendé, 
ice. ferendum, Acc, latum, 
Abl. ferendo. Abl. lati. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
* feror, ferri, latus sum, to be borne. 
SINGULAR. INDICATIVE. PLURAL. 
Pres. feror, ferris, fertur;! ferimur, ferimiaf, feruntur 
Imp. ferébar ; ferébamur. 
Fut. ferar; ferémur. 


Perf. latus sum ; 
Plup. \atus eram ; 
F. P. latus ero; 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. ferar ; 

Imp. ferrer ;! 
Perf. \atus sim ; 
Plup, \atus essem ; 


IMPERATIVE. 


lat! sumus. 
lat! eramus, 
lat! erimus. 


feramur. 
ferrémur. 
lati sImus, 
lat! essémus. 





Pres. ferre;! feriminf. 
Fut. fertor,' 
fertor ; feruntor. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. ferrt.! 
Perf. \atus esse. Perf. latus. 
Fut. latum fri. Ger. ferendus. 


1, Ferd has two principal irregularities : 


1) Its forms are derived from three independent stems, seen in ferd, tvli, 


latum. 


2) It dispenses with the thematic vowel, e or 7, before r, a, and ¢. 
2. Compounns of feréd are conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few of 
them the preposition suffers a euphonic change: 


abe auferd auferre 
ad- adferd adferre 
cone conferd conferre 
dis~ ditferd differre 
er- etferd efferre 
m- inferd inferre 
0b- offerd offerre 
sub- sufferd sufferre 


abstuli ablatum 
attull allatum 
contuli collatum 
distuli dilatum 
extuli élatum 
intul! Wlatum 
obtull oblatum 
sustull sublatum 


1 Without thematic vowel. 
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Nore.—Sustuli and subldtum are not often used in the sense of sufferd, to bear, but 
they supply the Perfect and Supine of tol/d, to raise: see 271. 


293, Vols, velle, volui, to be willing. 
Nolo, ndlle, nolui, to be unwilling. 
Malo, mille, malui, to prefer. 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres. volo, nolo, malo, 
vis, non vis, mavis, 
vult: non vult; . mavult ; 
voumus, ndlumus, malumus, 
vultis, non vultis, mavultis, 
volunt. nolunt. malunt. 
Imp. volébam. ndlébam. malébam. 
Fut. volam., — ndlam. malam. 
Perf. volut. . noluf. malul. 
Plup. volueram. nolueram. malueram. 
F, P. volueri. ndlueré, . maluero. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. velim.’ nolim. malim. 
Imp. vellem.? néllem, mallem. 
Perf. voluerim. ndluerim. maluerim. 
Plup. voluissem. ndluissem. maluissem. 
IMPERATIVE. 


Pres. noi, ndlite. 
Fut. ndlitd, ndlitdte, 
nolits; ndluntd. | 





INFINITIVE. 
Pres. velle. nolle. | mille. 
Perf. voluisse. | ndluisse. mialuisse. 
PARTICIPLE. 
Pres, voléns. | noléns. | 


Note 1.—The stem of volé is vol, with variable stem-vowel, 0, 6, U. 

Note 2.—N61L6 is compounded of né or ndn and volé ; mid, of magis 
and volé. 

Note 8.—RareE Forus.—({1) Of vord: volt, voltis, for vult, vultis ; sits, 
valtis, for st vis, si vultis ; vin’ for visne.—(2) Of NOLO: névis, névult (névolt), 
"1 Veltm is inflected like sim, and vellemlikeessem. sst—<CS~sts—~—S 

2 Vellem and velle are syncopated forms for velerem, velere; eis dropped and 7 


assimilated: velerem, celrem, vellem; velere, velre, velle. So ndllem and ndlle, for 
nélerem ané nilere; mdllem and malls, for mdlerem and m.ilere. 
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névelle, for nn (né) vis, non (né) vult, nolle—(8) Of MALO: mavolo, mavelim, 
mavellem, for malo, malim, mallem. 


294. Fio, fieri, factus sum, to become, be made. 
SINGULAR. INDICATIVE. PLURAL. 
Pres. fi6, fis, fit ; fimus, fitis, fiunt. 
Imp. fiébam ; fiébamus, 
Fut. fiam; fiémus. 
Per’. factus sum; facti sumus. 
Plup. factus eram ; facti eramus, 
F’, P. factus erd; facti erimus. 
Pres, fiam ; SUBJUNCTIVE. fiamus. 
dImp. fierem ; fierémus. 
Perf. factus sim ; facti simus. 
Plup. factus essem ; facti essémus, 
_ IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. fi; fite. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. fieri. 


Perf, factus esse. 
Fut. factum iri. 


Perf, factus, 
Ger. faciendus. 


295. Eo, ire, ivi, itum, to go. 
rede ot el INDICATIVE. : 
Pres, e6, is, it; Imus, Itis, eunt. 
Imp. tbam, Ibamus. 
Fut. bi; fbimus, 
Perf. ivi; = ivimus. 
Plup. iveram ; Iveramus. 
F. P. ivers; iverimus. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres, eam; efimus. 
Imp. Trem ; Trémus. 
Perf. tverim ; Iverimus, 
Plup. ivissem ; Ivissémus. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. 1; Ite. 
Fut. 1té, itdte, 
itd ; eunto. 





1 Compounns of fid are conjugated like the simple verb, but cén/it, défit, and injit 


are defective; see 297, III., 2. 
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INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. ire. Pres. iéns, Gen. euntis. 
Perf. ivisse. 
Fut. itirus esse. Fut. itirus. 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
Gen. eundi, 
Dat, eund, 
Ace, eundum, Ace, itum, 
Abl, eundd. Abl. iti. 


J, ZO is a verb of the Fourth Conjugation, but it forms the Supine with a short vowel 
(ttum), and is irregular in several parts of the Present System. It admits contraction 
according to 235: istis for ivistis, ete. 

2. 20, as an intransitive verb, wants the Passive, except when used impersonally in 
the third singular, itus, ibdtur, etc. (301, 1), but it, the Passive Infinitive, occurs as un 
auxiliary in the Future Infinitive Passive of the regular conjugations: amitum iri, ete. 

8. Compounns of ed generally shorten 7vi into 47. Vened (vénum eo) has sometimes 
véntébam for vénibam. Many compounds want the Supine, and a few admit in the 
Future a rare form in eam, ééa, tet. 

Nore 1.—Transitive compounds have the Passive: aded, to approach, adeor, etc. 

Note 2.—Ambio is regular, like audio, though ambibam for ambiébam occurs. 


296. Ques, quire, quivi, quitum, to be able, and nequed-nequire, nequivi 
(3), nequitum, to be unable, are conjugated like ed, but they want the Im- 


perative and Gerund, and are rare except in the Present tense.! 


DEFECTIVE VERBS. - 


297. Defective Verbs want certain parts. The following are 
the most important :? 


I. PRESENT SYSTEM WANTING. 


Coepi, I have begun. Memini, J remember. Odi, I hate. 

INDICATIVE. 

Perf. coepi. memini. di. 

Piup. coeperam. memineram. oderam. 

fF. P. coepero. meminero. odero. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Ferf. coeperim. | meminerim. | oderim. 

Plup. coepissem. meminissem. ddissem. 
IMPERATIVE. 


| Sing. memento. | 
Plur. mementote. 


1 A Passive form, quitur, nequitur, etc., occurs before a Passive Lnfinitive. 
2 For many verbs which want the Perfect or Supine, or both, see 262-284. 
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INFINITIVE. 
Perf. coepisse. | meminisse, odisse. 
Fut. coeptarus esse. | dstrus esse, 
PARTICIPLE. 
Perf, coeptus. : | dsus.! 
Fut. coeptirus. osdrus. 





1. With Passive INFINITIVES, coepi generally takes the Passive form: coeptus sum, 
eram, etc. Coepius is Passive in sense. 

2. Memini and 6di are Present in sense; hence in the Pluperfect and Future Perfect 
‘they have the sense of the Imperfect and Future. Né6vi, ‘I know,’ Perfect of néacd, ‘to 
: learn,’ and cénsuévi, ‘1 am wont,’ Perfect of céineuéscd, ‘to accustom one's self, are also 
Present in sense. 


II. PARTS OF EACH SYSTEM WANTING. 
1. Aio, I say, say yes.’ 


















































Indic. Pres. aid, ais,? ait; diunt. 
imp. asiébam, -tbis, -ébat; -tbimus,  -ébatis, -ébant.‘ 
Perf. ait ; 

Subj. Pres. aiis,  diat; —— ——  Aiant. 

Lmper. Pres. al (rare). 

Part. Pres. aiéns. 

2. Inquam, J say. 

Indic. Pres. inquam,  inquis, inquit; inquimus,  inquitis, inquiunt. 
imp. inquiébat ; ¢ — 
Fut, ——— inquiés, inquiet; §£—— 
Perf. inquistl, inquit; —— 

imper. Pres. inque. Fut. inquits. 
3. Fari, to epeak.® 

Indtc. Pres. — fatur ; —_—— —— 
Fut. fabor, fabitur ; 

Perf, fatus sum, es, est ; fati sumus, estis, sunt. 
Plup. fatus eram, cris, erat; fati erdmus, erdtis, erant. 

Subj. Perf. fitus sim, 8's, Bit ; fati simus, sitis, sint. 

Plup. fatus essem, essés, esset; fat essémus, essétis, essent. 


Imper. Pres. fare. 
Infin. Pres, fari. 
Fart. Pres. (fans) fantis. ; 
Gerund, Gen. and Adl. fand!, do. 


Perf, fatus. Ger. fandus. 


Supine, Abl. fata. 


1 Osus is Active in sense, hating, but is rare except in compounds: exdsus, perdeus. 

2 In this verb a and i do not form a diphthong; before a vowel the 7 has the sound 
of y: d-yd, d-yunt; see 10, 4, 8). 

3 The interrogative form aisne is often shortened into ain’. 

4 Albam, aibda, ctc., occur; also inguibat for inqutébat. 

& Furi is used chiefly in poetry. Compounds have some forms not found in the 
simple: ad/dmur, adfimini, adfdlar ; efftberis. 
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II]. IMPERATIVES AND ISOLATED FORMS. 
1. [xpEeRatTivEs. 


havé, havéte; havéts; Inf. havére,! hail. 
salvé, salvite,  salvéto;* salvére, hail. 
cedé, cette, tell me, give me. 
apage, begone. 
2. IsoLaTED Forme. 
INDIOATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. — Foturs. PRESENT. IMPRRFECT. INFINITIVE. 
confit; —— — oonfiat; cdnfleret;  cdnfierl, to be done. 
defit, déffunt; déflet; déflat; —— défierl, to be wanting. 
Infit, iInfiunt, —— —_— —~ — to begin. 
Sub. dnp. torem, forés, foret, —— —— forent. Jnf. fore.® 
Ind. Pres, ovat, he rejoices. Part, ovans. 


dnd. Pres, quaesé, quaesumus,‘* J pray. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


2Y8. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English Impersonal 
with it: licet, it is lawful; oportet, it behooves.* They are conju- 
gated like other verbs, but are used only in the third person singu- 
_lar of the Indicative and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Per- 
fect Infinitive. 


299. The most important Impersonal Verbs are— 


decet, decuit, at becomes.® piget, 1 piguit, tie greeves, 





: libuit . ; pigitum est 

nbets libitum est, tt pleases. ' paenitet, paenituit, "tt causes re- 
licet, 1 eee oak at ix lawful.® pu £ " 

liquet, licuit, | — at és evident pudet, 1 puditum ost. ti! shames. 
miseret, miseritum est, ¢¢ excites pity.? \ taeduit ‘ g 
oportet, oportuit, ” it behooves. taedet, ] Coie ae wearees 


1, PaRTICIPLes are generally wanting, but a few occur, though with a somewhat 
modified sense: (1) from LIBET: 4dbéns, willing; (2) from Licer: licéna, free ; licitus, 
allowed ; (8) from PAENITET: paeniténs, penitent; paenitendua, to be repented of ; (4) 
from PpuDET: pudéns, modest ; pudendus, shameful. 

2. GERUNDS are generally wanting, but occur in rare instances: paenitendum, pu- 
dendo. 


1 Also written av3, avéte, ate. 

2 The Future salvédis is also used for tre Imperative. 

3 Forem = essem; fore =futirum esse; see 204, 2. 

* Old forms for guaeré and guaerim ue. 

5 The subject is generally an infinitive or clause, but may be a noun or pronoun de- 
noting a thing, but not a person: hdc flert oportet, that this should be done is necessary 

6 These four occur in the third person plural, but without a personal subject. 

7 Mé miseret, 1 pity; m4 paenitet, I repent. 

8 Also the compound, pertaedet, pertuesum eat, it greatly wearies. 
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300. Generally Impersonal are several verbs which designute 
the changes of the weather, or the operation; of nature : 

Fulminat, it lightens; grandinat, it hails; dicéscit, it grows light; plust, 
it rains; rdrat, dew falls; ¢onat, it thunders. ~- 

301. Many other verbs are often used impersonally : 

Accidit, it happens ; appdre, it appears; cdnstat, it is evident ; contingit, 
it happens; dé/ectat, it delights ; do/et, it grieves ; interest, it concerns; jucaz, 
‘t delights ; pate, it is plain; plucet, it pleases ; praestat, it is better; réferi, 
16 concerns. 

1. In the Passive Voice intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally. The par. 
ticiple is then neuter : 

Méhi créditur, it is credited to me, I am believed; bi créditur, you are believed; 
créditum est, it was believed; certdtur, it is contended; curritur, there is running, peo- 
ple run; pugnatur, it is fought, they, we, etc., fight; viedtur, we, you, they live. 

2. The PassivE PERIPHRASTIO CONJUGATION (234) is often used impersonally. The 
participle is then neuter: 

Mihi ecribendum ext, 1 must write; tibi scribendum est, you must write; ili scri- 
bendum eat, he must write. 





CHAPTER V. 
PARTICLES. 


302. Tre Latin has four parts of speech sometimes called 
_ Particles: the Adverb, the sks aaa the Conjunction, and the Jn- 
varjection. 

ADVERBS. 

808. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qual- 
ify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: celeriter currere, to run 
swiftly; tam celer, so swift; tam celeriter, so swiftly. 

804. In their origin, Adverbs are mainly the oblique cases’ of 
nouns, adjectives, participles, and pronouns. 


I. AccusaTivEs.—Many Adverbs were originally Accusatives : 


1. Accusatives or Nouns: partim, partly ; fords,! out of doors; diz! (for 
dium), for a long time. Here belong numerous adverbs in fim and sim, 
chiefly from verbal nouns® no longer in use:? contemptim, contemptuously ; 











1 Some, indeed, are the oblique cases of words not otherwise used in Latin, and some 
are formed by means of case-endings no longer used in the regular declensions. 

2 Accusative of dius = diés. 

3 Some adverbs in tim and sim are from adjectives: singuldtim, one by one. Jn 
time doubtless tim, aiim, sim, and ¢m came to be regarded simply as adverbial suffixcs, 
and were so used in forming new adverbs. 
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senstm, perceptibly, slowly; raptim, hastily; statim, steadily ; furtim, by 
stealth. | 

2. AcousaTIVES oF Nouns wit PReEpositTions: ad-modum, very, to the full 
measure ; 4-vicem, in turn; du-cassum, in vain; ob-itzr, on the road, in pass- 
ing; of-vzam, in the way, against; po t-modum, after a short time; inter- 
diu! and inxter-divs,! during the day; inter-dum,' during the time, in the 
mean time. 

38. ACCUSATIVES OF ADJECTIVES: 

1) NeEvTERS in wm, a, ¢, ux, (8¢ 8dlum, only; multum, multa, much; nime 
tum, too tnuch ; parum, little; sccundem, secondly ; céterum,? cétera, as to the 
rest ;. vérum,? truly ; abunde,’ abundantly ; facile, easily ; saepe,* often; plas, 
more; m nus, less; saepius, more frequently ; magis, more, rather.’ 

2) FEMIxtnes in am, ds: btfariam,® in two parts; multifdriam, in many 
parts ; clam = calam, secretly ; ; palam, openly; perperam, wrongly; alida, 
otherwise. 

4. ACCUSATIVES OF PRoNouNns: quam,’ how much; éam,7 so much. tum, 
then ; ¢un-c, at that time; nun-c, now. 


II. ApLatives.—Many Adverbs were originally Ablatives : 

1. ABLatives oF Notss in 6, e, is. ergd, accordingly ;* numerd, exactly ; 
Sorte, by chance ; jure, rightly ; ssonée, willingly ; grdtcis, or grdzis, gratui- 
tously ; forix, out of doors. 


Note.—The ablative is sometiines accompanied by a preposition or by an adjective: 
ex-templo, immediately—lit., from the moment; 1 éco tor in loc4, on the spot; guo'- 
annis, yearly; mui’i-modia, in many ways ho-di? (hfc-dié), to-day; qud-ré, where- 
fore, by which thing. 


2. ABLATIVEs or ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES in d, FEMININE, 6, 4,° and 4, 
NevTer: dertrd ° = derterd, on the right; exfrd,'! on the outside; infrd,! on 
the under side; éntrd, on the inside ;—zntré, within; a/tré, beyond; perpetud, 
continually ; rdrd, rarely ; eu5it6, suddenly ; auspicdté, after taking the aus- 

1 Diu and dum are explained as forms of dium = diem, and diuras for diée; see 
Corssen, I., pp. 232-236; IT., 453, 

2 Often becoming conjunctions—c2terum, but. Nn, from ne-tinum, also belongs 
here. 

5 From obsolete a>undis. 

* Here may be added semel, ‘ once,’ and simu’, ‘at the same time,’ both for simile, 

5 Secusr, ‘otherwise’; tenus, ‘as far as’; pr7tinus, ‘straightforward’; and versus. 
‘toward,’ doubtless belong here. 

8 Originally partem or viam may have been used. 

7 Quam, from stem gua, in gui, quae; tam, tum, from stem ¢a, fo, in the final syl- 
\able of éste, for is-tu-s, is-ta ; tun-c = tun-ce, nun-c = num-ce, in which num is from 
the stem no, seen also in nwm, ‘ whether,’ and also in its original form, na, in nam, ‘ for.’ 

8 Literally, by the deed. Compare Greek epyov, épyw. 

® That é is here an ablative ending is proved by the fact that it appears in early Latin 
in the form of éd, an undoubted ablative ending. 

10 With these feminines, parte or vid may have been originally used. 

11 Often becoming prepositions. In fact, all i ae in aa are derived from adverbs 
which were originally ablatives in dd, afterward 2 
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pices ; cénsulté, after deliberating ; sortité, by lot, i. e., after casting lots ;— 
doct2, learnedly ; liber2, freely ; certé,' surely ; récté, rightly ; vér2, truly ;— 
doctissimé, most skillfully ; mdximé,? especially ;—brevi, briefly. 

3. ABLATIVES OF Pronouns: ¢d, there, in that way ; hdc, here, in this way; 
quad, where, in which way ; eddem, by the same road, in the same way. 

Notse.—Several pronominal adverbs denote direction toward a point: 26, to that 
place: hfic, he, to this place ,? 7714, i/l6-c, illu-c, to that place; tats, islo-c, tati-c, to 
the place where you are; gud, to which place. 


III. LocatrvEs.—Some Adverbs were originally Locatives : 


1. Locatives or Nouns anp ADJEcTIVES in 7 or @- heri, yesterday ; tem- 
peri, in time; vesp-ri, in the evening ; peregri, or peregré, in a foreign land. 

2. LocaTIvEs or Pronouns: fic,‘ here; dlic,4 there ; ztic, there where you 
are ; sic, in this way, thus; wf7,6 ut, in which way ; 73,6 there ; whi, where. 

Nots.—Locative forms in im also occur: 6lim. formerly ; utrim-que, on 
both sides ; @’lzm, illin-c, from that place; héinev, from this place; often with 
dé: utrin-de, from both sides ; ¢n-d-, froin that point, thence. 


IV. ADVERBS IN tus anv ter.—Adverbs are also formed by means of 
the endings tus? and ter:’ 


Fundi-tus, from the foundation ; »ddici-tus, from the roots, utterly ; divini- 
tus, by divine appointment, divinely ; forti-ter, bravely ; deri-ta, sharply ; 
diri-ter, harshly ; élegan-'er, elegantly ; aman-ter, lovingly ; priden-ter, pru- 
dently. 

Note 1.—The stem-vowel before tus becomes 7, and consonant stems as- 
sume 4. fundi-tur,8 rddic-i-tus. The stem-vowel before ter also becomes 
t. ditri-ter.§ Consonant stems, however, do not assume 2, but drop final ¢. 
amant-fer, amane-ter. 

Note 2.—Many adverbs are simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
parts have become united in writing. In these compound forns prepositions 


1 As é is an ablative ending, cert6 and certZ are only different forms of the same 
word; 80 also r°ct4 and récté, céro and v’ré, though the two forms do not always have 
precisely the same meaning: v3ré, in truth; e2ré, truly. 

4 This is the regular ending in superlatives. 

3 These are sometimes explained as Dat.ves, but they are probably Ablatives; ills, 
lit., by *h .t way or road, finally came to mean /o that place, i. e., to the place to which 
the road leads. 

4 Here the Locative ending is 1: At, iNi, ist, 87; ¢ for ce is 9 demonstrative ending, 
meaning here. Sic is the Locative of sa ; see 313, foot-note. 

6 dt. contains two stems—zu or cu (seen in cud), and ¢a or to (seen in Ze in is-te), 

® In dd. and whi the ending is 67, ¢ in 77 is the stem of zs, he; u in udf is the same 
as in wii. 

7 Seen also in in-ter, in the midst; /n-tus, within; swb-ter and eub-tua, below. 
These suffixes are of uncertain origin; the former appears to be a case-suffix with abla- 
tive meaning, no longer used in declension; the latter, like ¢e7 in al-ter, nos-ter, and d.z- 
fer, has lost its case suffix, and may therefore represent cither feré with an ablative suffix. 
or terum with an accusative suffix. See POPESSH: [l., p. 299; Kibner, I., p. €79. 

8 The stem-vowel 0 is changed toi. _ 


- 


evar 
eases 

evoce 
“eevee 
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are especially common, and sometimes seem to be used with cases with which 
they do not otherwise occur: ant-ed,! before, before that; inter-ed, in the 
mean time ; p2st-ed, after ; ante-hdac,! before this; guem-ad-modum, in what 
manner; parum-p-r, for a while ; ni-per = nocum-per, lately ; tantis-per, for 
so long atime ; 2¢ /élicet = videre licet, clearly—lit., ‘it is permitted to sec’; 
silicct = acire licef, vertainly ; forsitan = fors sit an, perhaps. 

305. Many Pronominal Adverbs, like the pronouns from which 
they are formed (191), are correlatives of each other, as will be seen 
in the following 

TABLE OF CORRELATIVES. 





' INTERROGATIVE. | INDEFINITE. | DEMONSTRATIVE. | RELatTivE. | 


1. PLAcE IN WHICH. 





alicubi, somewhere ; 
uspiam, usquam, any- 
where; wbivis, where 
you please. 


hic, here;* istic, 
there; tlic, there;| wudi, where. 
abi, there. 


| ubl, where ?2 


i II. PLacg To wuicu. 





hie, to this place ;? : 
astic, to that place ; | 
alic, to that place; 
ed, to that place; 
eédem, to the same 
place. 


ligué . hor eat quorsum, to 
altgud-vorsum,* to sum, this which place or 


aliqué, to some place ; 

qué, whither? quolibet, guévis, whith- qué, whither. 
er you please. 

guorsum,§ to 
what place? 


‘to what end? some place. place. end. 
| 


III. Puack FRoM WRIOCH.. 
! hinc, from this place: 
| alicunde, from some tstinc, from that 
[poo uienes place ; wndelibet, from | 


place; idlénc, from | unde, whence. 
any place. . that place; inde, 
from that place. 





1 Some scholara, regarding 62 and hdc in these and similar cases as ablatives, think 
that all such compounds had their origin at a time when ante, post, infer, etc., admitted 
that case; but Corssen treats 67 and Ade in all such cases as neuters in the accusative 
plural, See Corssen, II., p. 455; Biicheler, p. 82. 

4 Observe that the qestion wbi, ‘where?’ may be answered indefinitely by alicu- 
bi, uspiam, etc.. or definitely by a demonstrative elther alone or with a relative: Aic, | 
‘here’; hic, ubi, ‘here, where.’ 

§ Hic, ‘here, ‘near me’; ¢sttc, ‘there, ‘near you’; illic, ‘there, ‘near him’; ¢d4, 
‘there, a weak demonstrative and the most common correlative of ubi, ‘where.’ 8Sce 
distinction in pronouns (191). A similar distinction e:dsts in Az, irtizc, tlic, and 66. 

‘ For 7u*-roraum = gué-vereum, ‘whither turred’; aligud-worsum, kilc-vorsum. 
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TaBLe or CorrEevativEes,—{ Continued.) 
Be ee ee 


INTERROG ATIVE. InpDEFINIT=. | DEMONSTRATIVE. | RELATIVE. | 


IV. True. 


nunc, now; tum, 
then; tune, at that 
very tine ; 24/, then. | 


quandé, aliquandé, 
unguam, at any time. 


quom, cum, 


| quandd,when? quum, when. 


quotiane, how aliquotiéna, somewhat ' 


7 | quotiéns, ag, ar 
; Often? often. ENS SOONG | often. 





| V. Way, Manner, DEGREE. 
| | hac, by this way; | - 

: : ‘astdc, by that way; 
aligud, by or in some 477, , 





‘ 
i 


’ 
quad, by or in » by that way; gud, by which 


what way? | V8: qudvis, by any ; ed, by that way ; ed- way. 
Way: dem, by the same 
_ way. | 
ut, uti, how? | @tqgud, in some way,’ | ut, uti, in 
ac ‘ ete. ) t/a, ste, 90, thus. which way as. 
m, how 
a aliquam, somewhat. | tam, so much. quam, as. 


much ? 





Nore 1.—From Re/atire Adverbs are formed General or Indefinite Relatives by 
appending -cumque or by reduplicating the form: ubicumque, ubiubi, .wheresoever : 
quicumque, qu qué, whithersoever. 

* Notre 2.—Other examples are— 

“1) Prace:—alibi, elaewhere; tbidem, in the same place; necubi, lest anywhere, 
that ‘nowhere ; sicubi, if anywhere; ali4, to another place ; ci/rd, to this side; wltra 
citroque, to and fro; wtriqiue, to both places ; aliunde, from another place: indidem, 
from the same place; utrimque, from or on both sides; undique, from all sides. 

2) TiwE:—hodié, to-day ; heri, yesterday ; crds, to-morrow; pridié, the day be- 
fore; postridié, the day after; jam, already; jam tum, even then; jamdit, jamdadum, 
jampridem, long ago; guondam, at a certain time; ddim, formerly, hereafter ; interim, 
intered, meanwhile; ante7, prius, before; post, postei, afterward; unquam, ever; 
ninquam, never; semper, at all times. | 

8) Way, MANNE>, Decnee :—ade*, 80; aliter, otherwise; magis, more: paene, al- 
most; pa/am. openly; prérsua, wholly ; rite, rightly; va’d’, greatly ; via, scarcely. 

- 4) Cause :—e%r, why; 64, for this reason; 7c'64, tdciret, proptered, on this account: 
ergo, igitur, itaque, therefore, accordingly. 

Note 3.—Nescié, with an interrogative adverb, is often equivalent to an indefinite 
adverb: nescid guéimodo, I know not in what way = quidammodo, in some way; 
nescté ubl = alicubi, in some place; nescid unde=alicunde, from some place; see also 
191, note. 

Nore 4.—Adverbial phrases are formed by combining mirum or nimium with gun- 
tum: mirum quantum, it is wonderful how much = wonderfully much, wonderfully ; 
nimium quantum, exceedingly. Mfirum quam, sdné quam, and valdé quam have 4 
similar force: how wonder/ully, how very, how greatly = exceedingly, wonderfully. 

Nore 5.—For INTE: ROGATIVE Particizs, see 311, 8. 

; NqTe 6.—For NFGATIVE PARTICLES, see 552. 
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306. CoMPaRIson.— Most adverbs are derived from adjectivés, 
and are dependent upon them for their comparison. The com- 
parative is the accusative neuter singular of the adjective, and the 
superlative changes the ending us of the adjective into 6:! 


altus, altior, altissimus, lofty. 
alté, altius, altissimé, loytily. 
pridéns, pridentior, priidentissimus, prudent. 
priidenter, pridentius, pridentissimé, prudently. 


1, When the adjective is compared with magis and mdzimé, the adverb 
_ is compared in the same way: 











égregiua, magis égregius, ma&ximé égregius, excellent, 
égregia, magis égregié, maximé égregié, excellently. 

2. When the adjective is irregular, the adverb has the same irregularity : 

bonus, melior, optimus, - good, 
bene, melius, optimé, well, 
male, péjus, pessimé, badly. 

3. Wher the adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective: 
déterior, déterrimus, worse. 
déterius, déterrimé, worse, 

novus, novissimus, new, 
nové, novissimé, newly, 





4. A few not derived from adjectives are compared : 





dit, diiitius, diiitissimé, Jor a long time. 
saepe, saepius, saepissimé, ojten. ; 
satis, satius, sufficiently. 
niper, niperrimé, recently. 





5. Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from ad- 
jectives incapable of comparison (169), are not compar ed: hic, here; nwite, 
now ; vu/gdriter, commonly. Fe 

6. Superlatives in 6 or um are used in a few adv ce PRG: primum, 
potissimum. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


307. The Preposition is the part of speech which shows the 
relations of objects to each other: 


In Italia esse, fo be 1n Italy » ante mé, BEFORE me. 


Nore 1.—Prepositions were originally adverbs, and, like other adverbs (304), are in 
origin petrified case-forms. a 


1 See 304, Il, 2. . 
2 Thus prepositions in @ are in origin ablntives: circd, citrd, contrd, ergd, extra,’ 
infri, ete; while those in m are accusatives: circum, ciram, cum, ete. These cage-— 
forms passed into adverbs denoting direction, situation, etc.; but they finally became 
associated with nouns in the accusative or ablative as auxiliary to the case-ending: locé- 





lod CONJUNCTIONS. 


Nore 2.—For the Us« of Prepositiona, see 432-437. 
. Nore 8.—For the Furm and Meanine of Prepositions in Composition, see 344, 5. 


308. INSEPARABLE Prepositions.!— Ambi, amb, ‘arouad,’ 
‘about’; dzs, di, ‘asunder’; in, ‘not,’ ‘un-’; por, ‘toward,’ 
‘forth’; re, red, ‘back’; 8é, séd, ‘aside,’ ‘apart’; and vé, ‘not,’ 
are called Inseparable Prepositions, because they are used only in 
composition. | 

Norg.—For the Form aud Meanine of the Inseparable Frepositions in Composition, 
see 344, 6. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


309. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Co- 
ordinate or Subordinate. 

1. Coérpinate ConsuNcTIONS connect similar constructions . 

Labor voluptisqug,? labor anp pleasure. Karthaginem cépit Ao* diruit, he 
took anp destroyed Carthage. 

2. SUBORDINATE CoNJUNCTIONS connect subordinate with principal con- 
structions : 

Haec pum? coiligunt, effugit, WHILE they collect these things, he escapes. 

310, Coép5mnaTE ConsUNCTIONS comprise — 

1. CopuLativE Consunctions, denoting UNION: 

Et, que, atque,? dc, and; etam, quoque, also; neque, nec, and not; neque 
—neque, née—nec, neque—nec, neither—nor. 

2. DissJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS, denoting SEPARATION : 


Aut,‘ vel, ve, sive (seu), or; aut—aut, vel—vel, either—or; sire—sive, cith- 
er—or. 


Notr.—Here belong interrogative particles in double or diajunctive questions: wtriam, 
num, or ne—an, whether—or; an, or; annéin, necne, or not; see 353. 


8. ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTIONS, denoting OPPOSITION : 





= FROM 8 place; ex locéd = out oF a place; aliquid locs movére, to move anything FrcM 
a place; uliguid ex loci movére, to move anything out or a place. An adverb thue 
separated from the verb and brought into connection with a noun ceased to be an adrerl 
and became a preposition. 

1 Like other prepositions, these were doubtless originally case-forms. 

2 Thus gue connects two nominatives, dc two indicatives which are entirely coordi- 
nate, took ann destro1zed, but @um connects the subordinate clause. huec—colligunt, 
with the principal clause, effugit—he escayes WHILE they collect these things. 

3 Copulative conjunctions are e¢ = Greek eér:, gue = «at, and their compounds—el-iam 
or et-jam, at-que, guo-qué, né-que. Ac isa shortened form of at-que; nec, of ne-que. 

4 Disjunctives are aut, vel, ve. with their compounds: vel = celia, ‘should you wish,’ 
offering a choice, ve = via, ‘you wish, as in gul-vts, ‘any you please’; sire = sivte, ‘if 
you wish." 
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Sed,' autem, vérum, véd, but; at, but, on the contrary ; atqui, rather ; 
sterum, but still, moreover ; ? jainen, yet. 


4, ILLaTIVE CONJUNCTIONS, denoting INFERENCE: 

Ergé, tgitur, inde, proinde, itaquz, hence, therefore ; see also 554, IV., 2. 
5. Causa, CoNnJUNCTIONS, denoting CAUSE: 

Nam, namque, enim, etenim, for.® 


811. SuBorDINATE CoNJUNCTIONS comprise— 

1, TEMPoraL CoNJUNCTIONS, denoting TIME: 

Quandé, qguom,4 cum, or quum, when; ut, ubi, as, when; cum (quom or 
quum) primum, ut primum, ubi primum, simul, simuldc, simul dc, simul- 
atque, simul atque, as soon as; dum, dénec, quoad, guamdii,® while, until, as 
long as; antequam, priusquam, before ; postedguam, after. 

2. CoMPARATIVE CONJUNCTIONS, denoting COMPARISON : 

Ut, uti, sicut, sicuti, as, so as; velut, just as; praeut, prout, according as, 
in comparison with ; guam, as; tanguam, quast, ut si, dc si, velut si, as if. 

s 

8. ConDITIONAL CONJUNCTIONS, denoting CONDITION : 

Si,° if; st non, nisi, ni, if not; sin, but if; si quidem, if indeed; 8 modo, 
dum modo, dummodo, if only, provided. 

4, CONCESSIVE CoNJUNCTIONS, denoting CONCESSION : 

Quamquam, licet,7 cum (quom,‘ or guum), although ; etsi, tametsi, eiamsi, 
even if; qguamvis,? quantumvis, quantumlibet,7 however much, although; w?, 
grant that; né, grant that not. 

5. Fina, Consuncrions, denoting PURPOSE or END: 

Ut, uti, that, in order that ; né, néve (new), that not; gud, that; gudminus,® 
that not. 

6. ConsEcUTIVE CoNJUNCTIONS, denoting CONSEQUENCE or RESULT: 

Ut, 80 that; ut nén, quin,® so that not. 














1 Conjunctions, like adverbs, consist largely of case-forms, chiefly from pronominal 
stems, Thus, sed, vérd, ergd, ete., are explained as ablatives (sed from ¢ui); autem, 
vérum, céterum, quam, quod, qguom, or cum, etc., as accusatives; gue, ubi, uti, ut, etc., 
as locatives. 

2 Lit., ae to the rest. 

§ But most Causal Conjunctions are subordinate; see 311, 7. 

* Quom, the original form out of which cum and quum were developed (22; 26, 
foot-note), occurs in early Latin, as in Plautus. Cum is the approved form in classical 
Latin. 

5 See 304, I., 1 and 2, foot notes. 

6 Probably lucative, possibly instrumental: see page 78, foot-note 2. 

? Licet is strictly a verb, meaning dt is permitted ; vie, in gquam-vie and quantum- 
eié, is also a verb: guam-vis, ‘as much as you wish’; as is also libet, ‘it p'eases,’ in 
quantum-tlibet, ‘as much as is pleasing.’ 

8 Quiminus = gud minus, ‘by which less’; quin = qui né, ‘hy which not.’ 
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4], CausaL ConsuNctions, denotinz cause: 
Quia, quod, quoniam,! quandé, because, inasmuch as; cum (quom, qguum), 
since ; guanddquidem, siguidem,? utpote, since indced. 
8. INTERROGATIVE CoONJUNCTIONS, denoting INQuIRy :® 


Ne, ninne, num, utrum, an, whether; an ndn, necne, or not. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


812. Interjections are certain particles used as expressions of 
feeling or as mere marks of address.‘ They may express— 


1. Astonishment: 6, hem, ehem, atat, bubae, vah, én, ecce. 
2. Joy: 10, évoe, euge, dja, 6, papa:. 

. Sorrow: vae, et, heu, cheu, dhé, ah, au, pro, 

Disgust: aka, phy, apage. 

. Calling: heus, 6, eno, ehodum. 

. Praise: eu, euge, aja, héja. 


> or Ph OO 





CHAPTER VI. 
FORMATION OF WORDS. 


SECTION I. 
ROOTS.—STEMS.—SUFFIXES. 


318. Words are formed from stems (18, 1), and stems from 
roots or from other stems. 
Nore 1.—Thus statue, ‘ position,’ is formed from the stem statu by adding the nom- 


inative suffix 9,5 but the stem -éutu is itself formed from the root sfa by appending the 
derivative suffix ¢w. 











1 Compounded of guom-jam, when now. 

2 Lit., if indeed. . 

® These are sometimes classed as Adverbs. In some of their uses they are plainly 
Conjunctiona, while in other cases they approach closely to the nature of Adverbs. As 
a matter of convenience they may be called Inferrogative Particles; see 351, 1. 

_ # Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, and 
accordingly do not appear to have been built up, like other words, from routs and stems, 
but to be themselves specimens of the unorganized clements vf human speech. Others, 
however, are either inflected forms, as age, ‘come,’ “pagé = amaye, ‘begone, or muti- 
lated sentences or clauses: mehercu és, mehercu’e, etc., = mé Herciulss juvet, ‘may 
Hercules protect me’; mécastcr, ‘may Castor protect me’; médius fidius, ‘may the 
true God help me’; écastér = én Castr, ‘lo Castor.’ 

6 This ¢ is doubtless a remnant of an old demonstrative, sa, meaning that, he. she. 
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Nore 2 —-Words are either simple or compound : 

1. Smpie, when formed from single roots with or without. suffixes. 

2. Compound, when formed by the union of two or more roots or stems; sec 
840, UL 


814. Roots.—Roots are the primitive elements out of which 
sll words in our family of languages have been formed.’ They are 
of two kinds: 


}. PrepicativE Roots, also called VexBat Roots.? These designate or 
name objects, actions, or qualities: es in @-¢, he is; ¢ in re, to go; duc in 
tuc-8 = dux, leader; doc in doc-ilis, docile. 

IJ. Demonstrative Roots, also called PronominaL Roots. These do not 
name objects or actions, but simply point out the relation of such objects or 
actions to the speaker: me in mei, of mie; ¢u in tui, of you; 72 in ze, that, that 
one, he. 


315, The Stems‘ of simple words may be divided into three 
classes : Root Stems, Primary Stems, and Secondary Stems. 


8316. Roor Stems are either identical with roots, or are formed 
from them without the aid of suffixes: 


Duc-is, ‘ of a leader,’ root-stem duc , 5 es-tis, ‘ you are,’ root-stem e8 ; rég-és, 
‘kings,’ root-steimn rég ; vdc-is, ‘of the voice,’ root-stem véc ; murmur-is, ‘ of 
a murmur,’ root-stem murmur. 


8317. Primary Stems are formed from roots by means of suf- 
fixes: ° 


1 These roots were probably all monosyllabic, and were once used separately as word ®, 
but not as parts of speech. Thus es, the root of avm, este, ‘to be,’ and 4, the root of 64, 
ire, ‘to go,’ were doubtless used in their original form, as significant words, long before 
the verbs themselves had an existence. 

2 Observe that from this class of roots, whether called Pre/7écatire or Verbal, may 
be formed the stems, not only of verbs. but also of nouns, adjectives, and, in fact of all 
the parts of speech except pronouns. 

8 The learner should note the difference in signification between Predicative and 
Demonstrative Roots. Thus dug has a definite meaning, and must always designate 
one who leads; while the pronoun ego is not the name of any person or thing, but may 
be used by any and every person in speaking of himself. 

4 The learner has already become familiar with the use of stems in the inflection ot 
nouns, adjectives, ctc.; but stems, like roots, were probably once used as words. 

5 The basis of every inflected word is a stem. Duc is therefore the stem of duc-ia, 
but as it can not be derived from a more primitive form, it is alsoa root. According tu 
some suthorities, 72g, the stem of rég-és, and ¢/c, the stem of 7c-éa, are not roots, but 
derived from more primitive forms—*reg in reg-0, and voc in voc-0; according to other 
authorities, however, reg and réy are only two forms of the same root; so also voc and 
pc, duc and dic. The stem murmur is not a root, but formed from the root mur 
by reduplication. See Curtius, Chron., p. 25; Schleicher, pp. 341-850; Meyer, pp. & 
371-876. 

® Any suffix used to form a Primary Stem is called a Primary Suffix; see 320. 
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Root. SUFFIX. S.eM, Worn. 
ar, vo, aT-VoO, ar-vu-m,} eld, 
rac, to, fac-to, tac-tu-s,! made. 
sta, tu, sta-tu, sta-tu-s, positic. 


Nore.—All stems formed from verb-stems are also generally classed as Primary 
§ ems:? curd-tor, ‘guardian,’ ‘curater,’ from curd, ‘to care for,’ from cra, ‘care.’ © 


318. SEconpary Stems are formed from other stems * by means 
o: suffixes: ‘ 


STEM. Surrix. Srconpary STEM. Worn. 

elvi,® CO; civi-co, civicus, civic. 
victor,® id; victor-id, victoria, victory. 
victor, ic; victdr-ic, victrix,® victress. 


319. The Stems or ComPouND Worps are formed by the univr 
of two or more stems, or of a stem with a root : 


fu-erd,’ fu-erd-s, you had been. 
grand-aevo,?® grand-acvu-s, of creat age. 
igni-color,® Igni-color, Jire-colored. 
mayn-animo,’ magn-animu-s, great-souled. 


Nore 1.—Words are formed from Stems by means of the Suffixes of Inflection; tee 
46 and 202, note 1. 

Nore 2.—A single root often gives rise to a large cla:s of forms. Thus, from the rvot 
ata, ‘to stand,’ are derived — 

1. The numerous forms which make up the conjugation of the verb at6, efdre, atett, 
etitum, to stand. 

2. All the forms of the verb sist5, sistere, stiti, statwm, ‘to place.’ 

8. Numerous other forms. Thus (1), sta-di/és, ‘stable,’ ‘firm,’ from which are de- 
rived stabilio, ‘to make firm’; stavélit is, ‘firmness,’ and sta?i iter, ‘ firmly’; (2) stabu- 
‘wm, ‘a standing place,’ ‘ stable, from which are derived tabula, and stabulor, ‘to have 
a standing place’; (8) stdmen, ‘something standing.’ ‘warp in an upright loom’ ; (4) 
statim, ‘in standing,’ ‘at once’; (5) stati3, ‘standing’; (6) stativus, ‘stationary’; (7) 
stator, ‘a stayer’; and (3) status, ‘position.’ from which is derived stutu:, ‘to place,’ 
which in turn becomes the basis of statua, ‘a statue, and statura, ‘ stature.’ 

1 Ar-vo-m weakened to arvum, fac-to-8 to facts: see 22, 2. 

2 This is a matier of convenience, as new stems, or words, are formed from verb-stems 
in the same manner as from roots; sce Schleicher, p. 347. 

3 Except verb-stems. Remember thit stems formed from verb-stems are treated ag 
piney see 317, note. 

4 Any suffix used to form a Secondary stem is called a Secondary suffix, but many 
suffixes may be either primary or secondary. Thus co in civicus is Secondary, as it 
is added to a stem; but in docus, ‘place,’ it is Primary, as it is added to a root. 

5 Cici is the stem of ciris. citizen ; vict¢r of victor, conqueror. 

6 For victoriz, by contraction. 

7 Compounded of root fu with stem 672 from the root ¢8; see 203, note 2, and 243. 

8 For grandi-aevo. 

9 Compounded of égné, the stem of ¢gniéa, ‘ fire,’ and of cor, the stem of color, ‘ cofor.’ 

10 Cumpounded of mdgno, the stem of magnus, ‘great,’ and of animo, the stem of 
animus, ‘soul’; migno-animo becoming mignanimo. 
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220. Surrixes.—Most suffixes! appear to have been formed 
from a comparatively small number of primitive elements called 


Primaky SUFFIXES, 





| Il.? | EXAMPLES. 
sv _—Oc ao oasss0-aa | 
a, 4? 0, 6, e, i, % and o in nouns and adjectives, & in nouns, | 

&, u, and e, i, 8, and a in verbs: scrib-a, writer; 
| 


JSug-a, flight ; jug-0, Nom. jug-u-m,* yoke; 
jid-2, Nom. jfid-é-e, faith; reg-e,6 rule thou; 
reg-i-8, you rule; reg-d, I rule; rej-u-ni, they | 
"rule. 


i, i, ir a few nouns: ae-t, Nom. ac-i-8, bird; are-t, 
| Nom. arc-i-8, arc-8,6 arr, citadel. 


u, 

an, on, Sn, en, | denoting either the acr or the AGENT; aaperg- 
on, Nom. aspergd8 (G. ints), sprinkling; ger- 
én, gerd® (G. dnis), a carrier; pect-en (G. inis), 
w comb. 


a 


a 
| 
u, | in nouns:7 ac-uv, Nom. ac-u-s, needle. 
| 


ant, | ent, unt, | in present participles:1° audient-s,° audténs, 
hearing ; ab-es-ent-s, ab-séns, absent; amd- 
ent-8, amdns, loving. 


\ 





* Most suffixes appear to be of pronominal origin, i. e., from pronominal stems or 
roots, but, according to Bopp, Corssen, and others, a few may be of verbal origin. Thus 
in several suffixes beginning with J —seen in der, bilis, bulum, etc.—Corssen recognizes 
the root biar = jer in fer-d, ‘to bear’; in some beginning with t—seen in ter, tor, tirua, 
etc, —the root far, ‘to accomplish’; in some beginning with c—seen in cer, culum, crumn, 
etc.—the root kar = cer, cre in cre-0, ‘to make.’ For a discussion of the subject, see 
Bopp, III., pp. 186-201: Corssen, I., p. 567; II., pp. 40, 68; Schleicher, p. 443. 

3 Colamn I. shows the suffix in its supposed original form, while column IT. shows 
the various forms which the suffix has assumed in Latin. 

8 Originally long in Latin in feminine forms; see 21, 2, 1). 

4 Observe that these suffixes form stema, not cases. Sometimes the Nominative Sing- 
ular is in form identical with the stem; but in most cases, the Nominative is formed 
from the stem by adding the Nominative suffix, as ¢ in fidé-a, m in jugu-m for jugo-m 
(o weakened to u, 22, 2). 

5 Observe that the Present stem takes the several forms, 7reg-e, reg-i, reg-0, reg-u ; 
but see page 118, foot-note 5. 

6 Often thus dropped; sometimes changed to 4 é: mari, mare, sea; caedi, caede, 
caedé-s, slaughter. 

7 Also in adjectives, in union with ¢ making wi- ten-ud-s, thin. 

8 N dropped; see 36, 5, 8). 

® This is fhe base of several compound suffixes: ent.o, ent-id, ent-io—Nom. ent- 
wm, ent-ia, and ent-ium ; flu-en’-um, stream ; -api-ent-ta, wisdom ; 8il-ent-ium, silence. 

14 Also in a few adjectives and nouns: /rcqu-ent-a, frequéns, frequent; pari-ent-a 
paréns. Here eis the Nominative ending. 
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Primary Surrixrs,—( Continued.) 





| L | IL beiivces: | 








gen-o08, gen-us,2 birth; corp-us,? body; nil-e, 
cloud ; 7db-ur,* strength ; sop-or (21, 2), sleep. 


Os, us, es,! 
6s, Or, ur, 


as, 











ja‘=ya,| i&Sio,i6, | 4H and io in adjectives; 18 in nouns: ex-im-id, 
ex-im-io, Nom. ex-tm-tu-s, ex-im-ia, ex-tmn- 
tu-m, select; fac-2é, Nom. fac-ié-e, appear- 
ance. 


ja*=ya, e,i, id, iu, | in verbs: cap-e, take thou; cap-e-re, to take; 
| cap-i-8, you take; cap-i-mus, we take; cap- 
| 46, I take; cap-iu-nt, they take. 











jans’ = | ids, idr, ius, | in comparatives: mag-iée, mag-iér, ma-jor, Nom. 
| yans, jér, dr, major (21, 2), greater; min-dr, min-or (21, 
2), smaller; see 162, 165. 
ka, | cA, co, rare:® pau-cd, pau-co, pau-cus, a, um, small; 
lo-co, locus, place. 
la, | 14,1o, li, | seera.. 
ma,® § mf&,mo, | forma, form; pri-mo, pri-mus, first; sup-mo, 


sum-mo (34, 8), sum-mus, highest; al-mo, 
al-mus, cherishing. 


1 This suffix seems to be used in forming the Latin Infinitive, in origin the Dative of 
a verbal noun: 7'eg-e8-6, reg-ere (31, 1), ‘to rnle’—lit., for ruling; e is the Dative end- 
ing (6'7, note); see Schleicher, p. 472. See also page 8), foot-note 2. 

2 With variuble vowel (57, 2); in early Latin o, in classical Latin win Nominative 
Singular, e¢ in other cases. We thus have in early Latin 08 in gen-oa, and in classical 
Latin ws in gen-uae, and ea changed to er (31,1) in gen-er-is, gen-er-7, etc. Words of | 
this class take no Nominative ending. 

3 With variable vowel—o, wu. We thus have corp-us, corp-or-is, with 8 changed to 
r (31,1). 8S final is also changed to r in rébur; see 31, 2. 

# Doubtless 9 pronominal stem. It is common as a secondary suffix (page 1%4, foot- 
note 4): pater-io, patr-io, Nom. pats-iua, paternal; vict(r-ia, victory; l:.cur-ia, lux- 
ur-iéa, luxury; see 325. 

§ Originally long in Latin, see 21, 2, 1). 

6 Probably the verbal root ja, identical with 7 in 7re, to go 80 explained by Curtius, 
Verbum, I., pp 29-295. -/a was also used as a secondary suffix, appended to the stems 
of nouns and adjectives, in forming denominative verbs; sce 335, foot-note. 

7 This suffix is generally secondary: alt-ior, alt-ius, higher; sapient-ior, wiser; 
see 162. 

8 It seems to appear without its final vowel in some nouns in @: ape-c-a, apex, point, 
top. It is common as a secondary suffix: civi-co, civi-cua, civic (330); and is also 
used in compound suffixes, as cu-lo, ci-no, té-co: flds-cu-lua, o small flower; vdti-ci-nus, 
prophetic. See Schleicher, p. 478; Corssen, II., pp. 205, 3°6, 307. 

® This is also an element in ti-md, ti-mo, si-md, si-mo, ta-si-md, ¢e-si-mo- op-ti 
mus, a, um, best; alt-is-si-mue, highest. 





_—— ee 
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IL. EXAMPLES. 





man,! | men,’ min,? | denoting the means of the action, sometimcs 
mon, the act itself, or its RESULT: tegi-men, or téc- 

men,? & covering ; né-men,® name; certd-men, 

contest; s:7-mdn, scr-mé,* discourse. | 





na,° na, no, 1. in adjectives with the force of perfect parti- 
ciples: 5 plénd, plée-no, ple-nus, a, um, filled, 
full; réq-no, rég-num, kingdom, that which 
is ruled. 

2. in nouns and adjectives with various mean- 
ings:* sop-no, som-no (38, 3, note), som-nus, 


sleep. 

ni, a ne ni,’ i, | ma | gent, ig-nis, ig-ni, ig-nis, fire ; ; pda-ni, pad-nis, bread. 

nu, | nu, u, | nu, __ | very rare: m very rare: ma-nu, ma-nuae, hand. 

ra,’ la, ri, ro, 14, | ag-ro (agrus), ager, fleld ; sac-ro (sac-rue), saczr 
lo, li, sac-ra, 8ac-rum, sabred: sed-ld, sel-la (34, 2 ‘i 

seat; candé-la, a light ; ‘telo, té-lum, weapon ; 
iota: doci-lis, docile. 

ta,° ta? =| th to, sf, | to, sA, | 1. in perfect participles: 1° amd-t6, amd-tus, a, 


SO, um, loved; plaud-to, plau-s? (38, 3), plau- 
gus, applauded ; cénd-tus, having tried; pran- 
gus, having taken lunch. 

2. in a few adjectives: sex-fo, scx-tus, sixth. 





——— 


1 This is an Sicnient in meé-to, min-id, and mén-io: nitri-men-tum, nutriment; 
queri-m‘n-i 1, complaint; te-ti-m’n-ium (secondary suffix), testimony. 

2 With variable vowel (57, 2). The suffix man is weakened to men in the Nomina- 
tive Singular, and to min in the other cases. . 

-3 Ler gno-men, ‘name,’ the means by which one is known. 

4 N is dropped; see 36, 5, 3). 

& Nearly equivalent to fa. In some languages it forms passive participles like ¢a. 

6 Often seeondary: pater-no, pater-nus, paternal; sometimes preceded by 4, 7, or 6: 
yont-d-nus, of a fountain; can-i-nua, canine; ali-2-nus, belonging to another; see 327, 
329, and 330. 

7 As fa and na are closely related in meaning and use, so are ¢é and ni. They are 
sometimes united in the same suffix: /-6-ni (326). 

§ Ru and /@ are only different forms of the same suffix. In Latin and Greek this 
suffix often forms verbal adjectives which sometimes pass into nouns: gnd-rus, ‘know- 
ing,’ from gna in n6-scd, ‘to know’; d0-poy, ‘gift, ‘something given,’ from 80 in SéSayp, 
‘to give.’ 

9 In the form of Zi it is the first element in té-mue, a, um: op-ti-mue, best ; and the 
second element in is-8i-mua, a, um: alt-ts-si-mue, highest. In the form of &, it is tho 
first element in ¢-¢7, shortened to tit: ctvt-tds = civi-tat-s, state. 

19 Often becoming adjectives or nouns: a/-to, al-tus, high ; n4-twa, son. 
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Primary Scrrixes.— Continued. ) 














I. | II. EXAMPLES. 
tar, | ter, tor, ' gee tra. 
ti,} t:,? si, | in verbal nouns: cee-ti, ves-tis, garment; met-tt, 
met-tia, messis (35, 3), reaping, harvest. 
tu, | ti,’ in verbal nouns, including supines: sta-tu, sta- | 


' | tus, standing; @-tu, i-tus, going; dic-ti (su- 
| pine), in telling, to tell. 





pa-ter, father; .md-ter, mother; vic-tor, con- | 
queror; audi-tor, hearer; ard-trum, plough. 





tar,‘tra,‘ ter, tér, tro, | ter® and tér denoting aczncy; tro, mEans: 


vA, | VvO,uo, | innounsandadjectives: ar-co,ar-cum, ploughed 


field; rac-uo, vac-uus, empty. | 


— 





SECTION II. 
DERIVATION OF WORDS. 
FORMATION OF NOUNS BY SUFFIXES. 
I. From THE STEMS OF OTHER Novuns. 


8321. Drinvuttves generally end in— 
lus, la, lum; ulus, ula, ulum; culus, cula, culum: ® 





1 7é is the first sismneit in ti-d, t-o, ti-é, ti-d-ni, ti-dn (¢ deepiedy: justi-tta, jus- 
tice; servi-tio, servi-tium, service; @uri-li2z, diuri-ités, hardness; sta-tidn, sta-tid (n 
dropped), station. 

2 J often disappears. men-ti, men-tis, men-ta, méne (36, 2), mind. 

3 Tu is the first element in the suffixes, tu-d. tu-o; tit-ti, tat, and ti-don: ata-tua, 
statue; mor-tuus, dead; servi-ti'ti, servi-tit (ervi-tuts). serri-tiis, servitude; turzi- 
tudon, turpi-tudé (n dropped), turpitude. 

4 Perhaps of verbal origin (320, foot-note 1). This suffix seems to he the basis of 
several compound suffixes: tr-2d, t3r-io, tard, titro, tric for tér-i-c, etc.; see examples, 
324, 326, 330. 

5 Ter is used in names denoting family relationship, originally AGENCY: pa- -ter, 
lit., protector, from the root pa, to protect. 

6 For the convenience of the learner the suffixes are given in the Nominative form. 
i. e., with the Nominative ending and the modified stem-vowel. Observe that the stem 
suffix in Zu-s and Zu-m is /o. The endings, u/s, ula, ulum, were developed irregularly 
after the analogy of u-Jus, u-la, u-lun in such words as hortu-lus, cirgu-lus, oppidu- 
lum, where the w is the modified stem-vowel. Thus the w in rég-u-lus and capit-u-lum 
is an irregularity introduced from the Diminutives of a and o stems. us, /a, lum are 
formed from the suffix 7a or ra, often used in forming Primary Stems (320). Cu/ue, 
cula, culum are compound suffixes in which the first part, cu, is formed from the suffix, 
originally Xa, modified in Latin to co, cv, seen in lo-co-a, locua, place; sec 320, ka, foot-note. 
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filio-lus, a litile son, from _filius, son. 
filio-la, a little daughter, se filia, daughter. 
atrio-lum, a small hall, ‘i atrium, hall, 
alveo-lus, a small cavity, - alveus, cavt!y. 
hortu-lus, a small garden, * hortus, garden. 
virgu-la, a small branch, virga, branch. 
oppidu-lum, a small town, “ oppidum, own. 
rég-ulus, a petty king, o réx, king. 
capit-ulum, a small head, . caput, head. 
flés-culus, a small flower, flos, flower. 
parti-cula, a small part, " pars, part. 


minus-culum, a small present, iniinus, present, 


1. Lus, la, lum, are appended to a and o stems; ulus, ula, ulum, tc 
Dental and Guttural stems; culus, cula, culum, to e, i, and u stems, and 
to Liquid and s stems; see examples. 

2. Before lus, la, lum, the stem-vowels 4 and o take the form of o 
after e or i, and the form of u in other situations: j‘ilio-lus, filiola for 
filid-la, hortu-lus for horto-lus. 

3. Before culus, cula, culum, stems in u change u into i, and stems 
in on change © into wu: versi-culus, ‘a little verse, from versus ; homun- 
culus, ‘a small man,’ from homé. Like nouns in on, a few other words 
form diminutives in un-culus, un-cula: av-uncu(us, ‘maternal uncle,’ from 
avus, ‘ grandfather.’ * 

.4, Bl-lus, el-la, el-lum, il-lus, il-la, il-lum,? are used when the stem 
of the primitive ends in Aor 0, preceded by 1, n, or r: occl-lus,? ‘ small 
eye,’ from ocu’us ; fabelta, ‘short fable, from fabula ; vil-lum,? ‘a small 
wine,’ from vinum. | 

Nore.— The endings leus and ci§ occur: ecz-leus,s ‘a small horse,’ from eguus; 
homun-cis, ‘a smal, man,’ from homd. 

322, PaTRoNYMIcs, or names of DESCENT, generally end in— 
dés, stem-suffix dA, masculine ; 8 for ds, stem-suffix d, feminine. 
Tantali-dés, son of Tantalus ; Tantali-s, daughter of Tantalus.4 
Thési-dés, son of Thescus ; Théséi-s, daughter of Theseus. 
Tuestia-dés, son of Thestius ; Thestia-s, daughter of Thestius, 

Nots.—The suffix n*, preceded by 7 or 6. is sometimes used in forming feminine Pat- 
ronymics: Neptini-né, daughter of Neptune; Acrisic-né, daughter of Acrisins. 





1 Nabve-cula, plib2-cu Ma. and oulpé-cula are formed as if from e-stems. 

2 [he syllables e/ and 77 do not belong to the ending, but are produced by a slight change 
in the stem. The quantity of the vowel e or ¢ is therefore determined by the primitive: 
thus, oculus, oculu-lus = ocul-lus = ocel-lus; vinum, vinu-lum = vin-lum = vil-lum. 

3 Also written eguu/eua, but eculeus is the approved form. 

4 The vowel preceding the suffix is usually 7, as in Tantali-dés, Tantali-s, modified 
from the stem-vowel o. Primitives in ews generally change ew to i or gi, as in Thés?- 
d°s, Th’ei-s; and primitives in évs change stem-vowel o to a, as in Thestia-déa. 
Other nouns sometimes form Patronymics after the analogy of nouns in ivs: HaeraGes 
son of Laertes. Aentie has Ae-ad7s, masculine, and Aenés, feminine. 
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823. DESIGNATIONS OF PLACE are often formed with the endings— 


Grium, étum, tum, ie! 
columb-arium, a dnvecot, from columba, dove. 
querc-étum, a yorest of" oaks, - guercus, ouk, 
salic-tum, a thicket of willows, = salix, wil’ow., 
ov-ile, a sheep, oli, 7 ovis, sheep. 


1. Arium designates the pack where anything is kept, a receptacle: 
zerdrium, ‘treasury,’ from acs, money. 

2. Etum, tum, used with names of trees and plants, designate the PLACE 
where they flourish: oftvétum, ‘an olive-grove,’ from o/iva, ‘ olive-tree.’ 

3. le, used with names of animals, designates their sTALL or FOLD: 
bovile, ‘stall for cattle,’ from 6s, stem buv. 

4, OTHER EXAMPLES arc— ~~ 

Aestu-drium, ‘tidal bay,’ from aestus, ‘tide’; avé-d.-/um, ‘aviary,’ from avis, 
‘bird’; dén-drium, ‘place tor offerings,’ from dénum, ‘gift’; pom-drium, 
‘orchard,’ from pomum, ‘fruit’; aeacul-étum, ‘ forest of oaks,’ from aesculus, 
‘oak’; pin-étum, ‘pine-forest,’ from pinus, ‘pine’; ros-tum, ‘ rose-bed,’ 
from rosa, ‘rose’; vin-2tum, ‘vineyard,’ from rinum, ‘vine’; virgul-tum, 
‘a thicket,’ from czrquda, ‘bush’; capr-ile, ‘ goat-stall,’ fro:n caper, ‘ goat.’ 

324. DERIVATIVES are also formed with several other endings, 
especially with— 

arius, id, ium, itium, ina, imdnium, itas, tis, at.s.” 


statu-drius, a statuarw, from statua, statue. 
mil-ié, muleteer, : milus, mule. 
sacerdot-ium, priesthood, . sacerdés, priest 
serv-itium, servitude, " servus, slave. 
rég-ina, gucen, ~ réx, king. 
patr-iménium, patrimony, . pater, Jather. 
cIiv-itas, cicizenship, : civis, citizen. 
vir-tis, virtue, fe Vir, man, 
consul-atus, consulship, oi consul, consu!, 


1, Arius and id generally designate rersons by their occupations. 
2. Ium and itium denote OFFICE, CONDITION, Or COLLECTION: servilium, 
servitude, sometimes a collection of servants. 


1 Arium and i/e are the endings of neuter aijectives used substantively (330). The 
vowels @ and f were probably developed out of the stem-vowel of the primitive, but they 
were afterward treated as a part of the suffix. For an explanation of such vowels, see 330, 
foot-note. Many derivative endings were thus formed originally by the union of certain 
suffixes with the stem-vowel of the primitive; accordingly, when added to vowel stems, 
they generaliy take tke place of the stem-vowel: col:m-d, colu:nb-drium ; querc-o, 
querc-étum, 

2 Arius is identical in origin with the adjective ending Crius (330), and dtus with 
dtus in participles. In cach the initial @ was originally the stem-vowel of the primitive. 
Ina is the same formation as the adjective ending inus (330), On ié-tium, 7-ménium, 
i-tda, and tris, ece ti, ta, tu, man, men, with foot-notes, 320; remember that the initial 
é wan Zeveloped fron; che stem-vowel of the primitive. ~ 
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3. Ina and imdnium are used with some variety of signification; see 
examples under 7 below. 

4, Itas and tiis designate some CHARACTERISTIC Or CONDITION: Aéréd-i- 
_ tds, ‘heirship,’ from hérés, ‘heir’; virtis, ‘manliness,’ ‘ virtue,’ from vir. 

5, Atus denotes RANK, OFFICE, COLLECTION: cénsuldtus, ‘consulship,’ 
from cénsil ; sendtus, ‘senate,’ ‘collection of old men,’ from senez. 

6. For Patria. or GENTILE Nouns, see 331, note 1. 

Note.—The endings dgd, igé, and wgd! aleo occur: vir-dgd, ‘heroic maiden,’ from 
vir, ‘hero’; ferr-agé, ‘iron-rust,’ from ferrum, ‘iron.’ 

7. OTHER EXAMPLES are— 

Libr-arius, ‘ transcriber of books,’ from liber, ‘ book’ ; lign-drius, ‘joiner,’ 
from lignum, ‘ wood’; quadrigedrius, ‘driver of a four-horse chariot,’ from 
guadriga, ‘four-horse chariot’ ; arbitr-ium, ‘decision,’ from arbiter, ‘ arbiter’ ; 
conjug-tum, ‘wediock,’ from conjunz, ‘spouse’; magis-ter-ium, ‘ presidency,’ 
from magis-ter, ‘ president’ ; ds-tium, ‘door,’ from 6s, ‘mouth’; gall-ina, 
‘hen,’ from gallus, ‘ cock’; doctr-ina, for doctér-ina, ‘ doctrine,’ from doctor, 
‘learned man,’ ‘doctor’; mdér-iménium, ‘matrimony,’ from mdter, ‘moth- 
er’; aedil-itds, ‘ office of edile,’ from aedilis, ‘edile’; auctdr-itas, ‘ authority,’ 
from auctor, ‘founder,’ ‘author’ ; senec-tie, ‘old age,’ from senexr, ‘old man’ ; 
tribin-dtus,? ‘ office of tribune,’ from ¢éribinus, ‘ tribune.’ 


II. Nouns From ADJECTIVES. 
325. From Adjectives are formed various ABsTRACT Nouns 
with the endings— 
ia, itia, ta, tds, itas, tiis, 6dd, itiidd, imdnia.? 


diligent-ia, diligence, from _ diligéns, diligent. 
superb-ia, haughtiness, ae superbus, haughty. 
amic-itia, Jriendship, - - amicus, Sriendly. 
juven-ta, youth, - juvenis, voung. 
liber-tas, freedom, oe liber, ‘free. 
bon-itas, goodness, ie bonus, good. 
pi-etas,* prety, pius, pious, 
juven-tis, youth, - juvenia, young. 
dulc-édé, surcetness, : dulcis, swcet, 
80)-itiids, suli‘ude, ie sdlus, alone. 
acr-imGnia, sharpness, i acer, sharp. 








1 These endinzs were formed, according to Corssen, by appending the suffix an to 


ag, the root of ag@. to put in motion, make, do; see Corssen, 1., p. 577. 


2 As if formed from a verb, tribund, dre, like czuit-dtus, ‘cavalry,’ from equétd, drr 
“to ride,’ from egwee, ‘a horseman.’ 
3 When appended to vowel stema, these endings take the place of the final vowel. 
Originally the initial ¢ in i-tia, i-tde, 4-tud", and 4-ménia formed no part of the suffix, 


but represented the stem-vowel of the primitive. 


On ta, tia, and fa, see ja, ti, and ta, 


320; on #-t7s and tie, see page 160, font-note 23 on 4-tudd and i-mcnia, see tu and 

man, 320. The origin of é-d6, é-din is obscure. 

* For pi-itae by dissimilation (26). 
12 
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Nore 1.—Instead of ia and itia, 42s and itize occur: pauper, pauper-iéa, poverty: 
dirua, dir-ttia or dur-itiés, hardness. 

Nore, 2.—Before tds the stem of the adjective is sometimes slightly changed: facili. 
Jacultda, faculty ; dificilis, difficu.tis, difficulty; poténs, potestis, power. 

Nore 8.—A few adjectives form abstracts with both it.:3 and ¢tudd: firmus, firm. 
tds, firmitidéd, firmness. Polysyllabic adjectives in tus often suffer contraction before 
these endings: honestis for honest-itds, ‘honesty, from honestus; sollicitudd, for # i- 
ictt-itidd, ‘solicitude,’ from sclvicitus. 

1. Orngr Exampies nre— 

Auddc-ia, ‘boldness,’ from avddz, ‘bold’; jist-itia, ‘justice,’ from jastua 

just’; saev-itia, ‘cruelty,’ from saerus, ‘cruel’; senec-va, ‘old age,’ from 
senez, ‘old’; aezudl-ttds, ‘equality,’ from a-qudlis, ‘equal’; cdr-itds, ‘ dear. 
ness,’ from cdrus, ‘dear’; Anzi-etds, ‘anxiety,’ from Anais, ‘anxious’; al 
stidd, ‘height,’ trom altva, ‘high’; fort-itadé, ‘bravery,’ from fortts, ‘brave’ ; 
mdgn-itidé, ‘ greatness,’ trom mdynue, ‘ great.’ 


III. Nouns FROM VERBS AND FROM Roots. 


826. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots are formed nu- 
merous nouns with the suffixes—’ 
ter, tor,’ trix, trum, tira, tus, tid, id.* 


pa-ter, ather, from the root pa, to protect. 
fra-ter, rother, = bhra, fra, to support. 
ami-tor, lover, ama-re, to love. 
audi-tor, hearer, x audt-re, to hear. 
défén-sor, defender, : défend-ere, ¢o defend 
véni-tor, hunter, ‘i véna-ri, to hunt. 
véna-trix, huntress, 7 " s 
guberna-trix,  directress, guberna-re, to direct. 
ara-trum, plough, - ara-re, to plough. 
rds-trum,‘ beak, - réd-ere, fo gnaw, 
pic-tor, painter, re ping-ere, lo paint. 
pic-tira, painting, = = és 
ii-siira,® using, . it-T, to use. 
audi-tus, hearing, a audi-re, to hear. 
vi-sus,® sight, 4 vid-ére, lo see. 
audi-tid, hearing, a audi-re, to hear. 
moni-tid,® advising, as moné-re, to advise. 
vi-sid,® seeing, o vid-ére, to see. 
leg-id, a selecting, “ leg-ere, to select. 
occid-id, a slaying, - occid-ere, to slay. 


1 These endings appear to be true suffixes, as they do not contain the stem-vowel ot 
the primitive. 

2 For the phonetic change by which ¢ in for, tura, etc., unites with a preceding </ or 
é apd produces ss or 8, a8 in défend-tor, défénaor, see 35, 8, 2). 

. 3 On fer, tor, tria, and tira, see tar, tra; on tus and tid, see tu and. ti; and on . * 

pee ja. 320, . 

4 For r6d-trum ; see 35, 3, 1). 

§ For vt-tira, rid-tus, vid-tié ; eer 85 3 2) 

* From stein woni, scen in mont-Qumn 


a _ 
eee 
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1. Ter, tor, and trix designate the aGENT or DoER; trum, the MEANS 
of the action; and tara, tus, tid, and id, the act itself; see examples. 
But nouns in tus and i6 sometimes become concrete, and denote the RESULT 
of the action: quaes-tus, ‘ gain,’ from quaes-ere, ‘to gain’; leg-i6, ‘a select- 
ing’ and then ‘a legion’ (the men selected), from /eg-ere, ‘to select’; ex- 
erci-tus, ‘exercise,’ ‘drill,’ and then ‘an army’ (a collection of trained 
men), from exercé-re, ‘ to exercise.’ 

2. Us, a, 5! sometimes designate the acent of the action: cogu-us = 
ceguus, cook, from cogu-ere, to cook ; scrib-a, writer, from scrtb-ere ; err-d, 
wanderer, from err-dre. 

Norr 1.— Jor, trie, tira, and (us are sometimes added to noun stems with or with- 
out change: vtd-for, ‘traveler,’ from via, ‘ way‘; send-tor, ‘senator,’ trom sen.s: (Geni- 
tive senis, stem sen), ‘old man’; jdéni-tor, ‘janitor,’ and jint-tric, ‘janitrix,’ from jin- 
ua, ‘gate’; litterd-tira, ‘writing, from litte. a, ‘letter’; céneul-i-u8, ‘consulship, 
from consul, ‘consul.’ 

Note 2.—For nouns in 76 from the stems of other nouns, see 324, with 1. 


8. OTHER MXAMPLES are— 

Accisd-tor, ‘accuser,’ from scares, ‘to accuse’; cird-tor, ‘ heeper.’ 
from cird-re, ‘to take care of’; da-for, ‘giver,’ from da-re, ‘to give’; vic- 
tor, ‘ victor,’ from vinc-ere,? ‘ to conquer’: inven-triz, ‘a female discuverer,’ 
from inven-ire, ‘to discover’; monstrum = mon-es-trum,? ‘ prodigy,’ from 
mon-ére, ‘to admonish’; rds-trum, ‘rake,’ from rdd-ere, ‘to rake,’ ‘ scrape’ ; 
armd-tira, ‘arming,’ ‘ 2quipment,’ from armd-re, ‘to arm’; nd-tura, ‘ birth,’ 
*nature,’ from zd-eci,4 ‘to be born’; scrip-tira, for scrib-tira,’ ‘ writing,’ 
from acrib-ere, ‘to write’; dc-tus, for ag-tus,* ‘ driving,’ ‘act,’ from ag-ere, ‘ to 
drive,’ ‘act’; dc-tié, for ag-tid, ‘action,’ from ag-ere, ‘to act’; moni-tid, ‘ act 
of udmonishing,’ from moné-re, ‘to admonish’; mon-itus, ‘admonition,’ from 
moné-re, ‘to admonish’ ; opin-id, ‘ opinion,’ from opin-dri, ‘to think’; opt- 
id, ‘ choice,’ from opt-dre, ‘to choose.’ 


327. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots are formed 
nouns with the suffixes— 
or, us, 6s, ids, ium, en, men, mentum, mdnia, mdnium, bulam, 
siacoas brum,’ Shain): num.§ 

















- 1 Oand d. the stems of us and a, are only different forms of the suffix a; and oe too 

ctem of 4, nia, is from the suffix en, see 320. 

2 Root vic. 

3 With the compound suffix es-trum, from as-tra; see as and tra, 320. 

* Root 7. 

58 See 33. 1. 

6 Observe change in quantity: ag-ere, dc-tus; see Gellius, [X., 6. 

T On the forms bulum, brum, culum, crum, see 38, 2, foot-note 3. 

8 On or (for oa), #8, and é, see a8; on is and ium, see ja; one”, sec an; on mén, 
mentum, ménia, and ménium, see man; on num, sce na—all in 320; on dulum, Ores 
culum, crum, see Corssen, IT., p. 40. = 
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am-or, lve, from am-are, to love. 
tim-or, ear, a tim-ére, tu year. 

en-us, ith, “gen in gign-ere, _to bear. 

rigur, cold, : friz-ere,! to be cold, 
séd-és, seat, * sed-ére,? to sit. 
fac-iés, make, face, = fac-ere, to make. 
gaud-ium, joy, is gaud-ére, to rejoice. 
stud-ium, zeal, study, : stud-ére, to be zealous 
pect-en, a comb, . pect-ere, to comb, 
fli-men, a stream, i. flu-ere, to flow. 
Srné-mentum, ornament, - orna-re, to adorn. 
queri-monia, complaint, quert, to complain. 
ali-mGnium, nourishment, “ ale-re, to nourish. 
voca-bulum, oe via a voca-re, to call. 
vehi-culum, vehicle, = vehe-re, lo carry. 
déli-brum, shrine, _ délu-ere, to cleanse. 
-simulad-crum, image, cs simula-re, to represent. 
rég-num, reign, reg-ere, to rule. 


1. Or, us, 6s, i6s, and ium generally designate the aCTION or STATE 
denoted by the verb, but 6s, ids, and ium sometimes designate the RESULT 
of the action: aedificium, ‘edifice,’ from acdijfic-€re, ‘to build.’ 

2. Men, mentum, mGnia, monium, and num generally designate the 
mKANS of the action, or its involuntary suBJECT, sometimes the act itself, 
or its RESULT: jld-men, ‘a stream,’ ‘something which flows,’ from lu ere ; 
dg-men, ‘an army in motion,’ from ag-ere. 

Note.—The stem or root {Is sometimes shortened or changed : mé-mentum, ‘moving 
force,’ from mor-?re. 

3. Bulum, culum, brum, and crum designate the INSTRUMENT or the 
PLACE of the action: vehi-culum, ‘vehicle’ (instrument of the action), 
from vehe-re ; sta-bulum, ‘stall’ (place of the action), from s¢d-re. 

Norg.—The vowel of the stem is sometimes changed : s¢pul-crum, ‘sepulchre,’ from 
sepel-tre, ‘to bury’; see 24, 8. 

4. In culum, oc is dropped after ¢ and y- v/nc-ulum, ‘a bond,’ from 
vine-ire ; reg-ula, ‘rule, from reg-cre. 

Notr.— D9, la, dgé, igd,? and a few other endings also occur: tornpé-dd, ‘numbness,’ 
from forpé-re, ‘to be numb’; cupi-dd, ‘desire, froin supe-re, ‘to desire’; candé-lu, 
‘candle,’ from candé-re, ‘to shine’; vor-dgé, ‘whirlpool, from vor-dre, ‘to swallow up ; 
vert-igd, ‘a turn, from ver t-ere, *to turn.’ 

5. OrneR Exampizs are— 

Splend-or, ‘brightness,’ from splend-ére, ‘to be bright’; op-ws, ‘ work,’ 
trom the root op for ap, ‘ work '; dec-us, ‘ornament,’ from root dec, in dec-et, 














1 In several of these examples the noun is not strictly derived from the verb, but 
both noun and verb are formed from one common root, as /rig-us and frig-ere from the 
root /7r37. 

2 Sed-ére and séd-és show a variable root-vowel—e, ¢; sec 20, note 2. 

8 See Corssen, I., p. 577; Il, pp. 802, 308. 
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it is becoming’; 2i)-7s, ‘cloud,’ from the root nid in nil-ere, ‘to veil’; 
species, ‘look,’ from apec-ere, ‘to look’; effug-ium, ‘escape,’ trom ¢ffug-ere, 
‘to escape’; tmper-ium, ‘ command,’ from imper-dre, ‘to command’ ; certa- 
men, ‘contest,’ from certd-re, ‘to contend’; docu-mentum,! ‘ lesson,’ ‘ docu- 
ment,’ from dacere: ‘to teach’ ; ndtri-meantim, ‘nourishment,’ from nitri-re, 
‘to nourish’; pd-)ulum, ‘fodder,’ from the root pd in pd-scere, ‘to feed’. 
spectd-culum, ‘sight,’ from spectd-re, ‘to behold’; bs-erum, ‘gain,’ from 
lu-ere, ‘to pay’; dd-num,! ‘ gift,’ ron the root da in da-re, ‘to give.’ 


FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES BY SUFFIXES. 


I. ADJECTIVES FROM NOowns. 


328. FuLuiness.—Adijectives denoting fullness, abundance, sup. 
oly, generally end in— 
Ssus, cdsus, léns, lentus, tus.’ 


anim-dsus, full of courage, from animus, © spirit, courage 
frictu-dsus, Fruttful, ix frictus, Sruit. 
belli-cdsus, warlike, ns bellum, war. e 
pesti-léns, pestilential, : pestis, , pest, . 7 
pesti-lentus, = ee 
vino-lentus, full of wine, . vinum, ——_ wine. 
fraudu-lentus,  yraudulent, = fraus, Sraud. 
aila-tus, winged, i dla, wEng. 
turrf-tua, turreted, . turris, _ turrel, 
corni-tus, horned, © - corni, . horn. 

jis-tus, just, jis, right. 


Norz.— Before Csus the stem-vowel is gencrally dropped, but « is retained: untniw 
osus, anim-Ceus, but jrictu-ceus. 

1. OrgER EXAMPs.es are— 

Ann-dsus, *full of years,’ from annus, ‘vear’; luxuri-deus, ‘luxurious,’ 
from luau ia, ‘luxury’; pericul-deus, ‘ dangerous,’ from periculum, ‘danger’; 
tenebr-dsus and tenebri-césus, ‘gloomy,’ from tenebrae, ‘gloom’; turbu-lentus, 
‘riotous,’ from éurba, ‘riot’; barbd-tus, ‘bearded,’ from barba, ‘ beard’; 
auri-tus, ‘long eared,’ from auris, ‘ear’; onus-tus, ‘burdened,’ from onus, 
‘ burden.’ 


329. MarTEeRrAL.—Adjectives designating the material of which 
anything is made ade generally end in— 


1 With modified stem or root: docé, docu; da, dé. 

2 On dsus, see Schleicher, p. 403; Corssen, I., p. (2; II., p. 688. Césus is from co 
and deus; thus from beUum, ‘war, is formed leldi-cus, * belonging to war’; and from 
belli-cus is formed belltco-7 sua, b:l/i-cCeua, ‘ warlike. On léna, lentus, see ra, ta, 320. 
The vowel before léne, lentuse—generally u, sometimes o or ¢—was originally the stem- 
vowel of the primitive, as in vino-lentus, peeti-léne, pesti-lenius, but it was sometimes 
treated as a part of the suffix: ri-olentus, ‘violent,’ from ovis, ‘force.' Tues is identical 
with éus in the passive participle, and when added to vowel-stems is preceded by ¢, ;, 
or ud: dld-tus, turri-tus, corni-tua, like amd-tus, audt-tus, acd-tus (‘ sharpened, frow 
acu-o, ‘to sharpen’). It may, however, be added toconsonant-stems: Jius-tua. 
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eus, nus, neus, dceus, icius.' 


aur-eus, golden, from ‘aurum, gold, 
argent-eus, of silver, " ‘argentum, silver, 
ee of beech, : _ fagus, a becch. 
gi-nus,? 66 “ce 
fagi-neus,’ 6s (Ty 6 “ 
Leder pe of poplar, i. . populus, a poplar, 
popul-neus,® 
papyr-dceus, of papyrus, . papyrus, pa 
later-icius, oy brie, . later, ick. 


Norr.—Tkese endings sometimes denote characteri tic or possession: cirgineua, 
‘belonging to a maiden.’ 


830. CHARACTERISTIC. —Adjectives signifying belonging to, de- 
rived from, generally end in— 
cus, ious, lis, His, dnus, inus, aris, drius, ius, Snsis.‘ 


cIvi-cus, relating to a citizen, from civis, citizen, 
patr-icus, paternal, . pater, Sather. 
natir-alis, natural, : natira, nature, 
mort-alis, mortal, | . mors, death. 
host-llis, hostile, ss hostis, enemy. 
cIv-Tlis, reluting to a citizen, . civis, citizen, 
oppid-anus, o/' the town, ss oppidum, town. 
urb-dnuz, of the city, . urbs, ely. 
mar-Inus, marine, " mare, sea. 
equ-fnus, fe pertaining to a horse, equus, horee. 
lin-dris, ‘unar, a lina, moon. 
salit-dris, salutary, a salis, safety. 
auxili-drius, auxiliary, - auxilium, aid, 
rég-ius, royal, = réx, king. 
Oratér-ius, oF an orator, " drator,> orator. 
for-£nsis, Jorensic, = forum, forum. 


1 On eus, stem eo, see Corssen, II., pp. 842-816: Bopp, IIL, p. 429; on nua, nee 
na, 320. Neus adds eus to no, seen in nus; dceus adds eus to dc, seen in de (333, 
foot-note 2); and éc-4ue adds fus to ic or ico; see ja, 320, and icus, 330. 

2 Stem-vowel changed to 7 before nus and news. 

3 8tem-vowel dropped before nus and neus. 

* On cua, see ka, 320. In i-cus, i was originally the stem-vowel of the primitive, but 
was finally treated us a part of the suffix, as in patr-icus. In the same way the vowels 
dand iin dlia, Uis, dria, drius, dnus, and inws were developed from the stem-vowels 
of the primitives; thus in such words as doc-i--ds, ‘docile, from doc-é-re, the suffix 
seems to have been originally 2is, but at length the preceding 7 was treated as a part of 
the suffix, making iis, If now élis be added to hosti, the stem of hosttis, we shall have 
hostt-ilis = host-ilia; or, with Corssen, we may suppose that from hostis was formed 
the verb hosti-re, and that the ending 7/s was added directly to host}, making hosti-lis, 
The long initial vowel in other endings is supposed to have had a similar origin. Alia, 
tds, and dria are virtually the same suffix, as / and » are interchangeable; see ra, Ja, 
foot-note, $320. Arius = dri-tus. On dnus, tnua, and ius, see Ja and na, 820; on 
fnsia, see Corssen, I., pp. 62, 254; IT. pp. 688, 719. 

6 But drd-tor is formed from ord-re by adding tor to the stem; see 326. 
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1, Ester or cstris,' t'mus, itimus, ticus,? cinus, and a few other end. 
ings occur: ¢err-esler or terr-estris, ‘terrestrial,’ from terra, ‘earth’; mari- 
timus, ‘maritime,’ from mare, ‘sea’; lég-itimus, ‘lawful,’ from /éz, légis, 
‘law’; ris-licus, ‘rustic,’ from ris, ‘country’; vdti-cinus, ‘ prophetic,’ 
from vdéés, ‘ prophet.’ 

2. OTHER ExaMPLEs are— 

Domini-cus, ‘of a master,’ from dominus, ‘ master’; serr-izis, ‘ slavish? 
from servus, ‘slave’; vér-ilis, ‘manly,’ from vir, ‘man’; capit-dlis, ‘of the 
head,” ‘capital,’ from caput, ‘head’; rég-dlis, ‘kingly,’ from rar, ‘king’; 
sonsul-dris, ‘consular,’ from cénsul, ‘consul’; milit-dris, ‘military,’ from 
mites, ‘soldier’; agr-drius, ‘of or relating to land,’ from ager, ‘field’; ar- 
gent-drius, ‘of silver,’ from argentum, ‘silver’; can-inus, ‘of a dog,’ from 
canis, ‘dog’; lup-inus, ‘of a wolf,’ from lupus, ‘ wolf’; mont-dnus, ‘of a 
mountain,’ from mdéns, ‘mountain’; nox-ius, ‘injurious,’ from nora, ‘in- 
jury’; patr-cus, ‘ofa father,’ from pater, ‘father’; imperdtor-tus, ‘ of a com- 
mander,’ from ¢t:nperdtor, ‘ commander.’ 


331, Adjectives from proper nouns generally end in— 
anus, ifnus, inus; ius, iaous, ious; Snsis, idnsis; as, aeus, dus.* 


Sull-anus, of Sulla, from Sulla, Sulla. 
Rédm-anus, man, “ Réma, Rome. 
Mari-anus, of Marius, = Marius, Marius. 
Cicerdn-idnus, Ciceronian, Cicer, Cicero. 
Lat-Inus,® Latin, Latium, Latium. 
7laut-Inus, of Plautus, " Plautus, Plautus. 
Corinth-ius, Corinthian, " Corinthus, Corinth. 
Corinth-iacus, as e s : 
Britann-icus, British, - Biitannus, a Briton, 
Cann-énsis, of Cannae, ee Cannae, Cannae. 
Athén-iénsis, Athenian, * Athénae, Athens. 
}Idén-as, of Fidenae, 7 Fidénae, Fidenae. 
Smyrn-aeus, Smyrnean, - Smyrna, Smyrna. 
‘PFthagor-éus, Pythagorean, se Pythagoras, Pythagoras, 


1. Anus and idnus are the endings generally used in derivatives from 
Names of Persons ; but others also occur. 


Nore J].—Many of these adjectives from names of places are also used substantively 
as Patrial or, Gentile Nowns to designate the citizens of the place: Corinth¢i, the Co- 
rinthians; Athéniéneés, the Athenians, 

Nore 2.—The Roman Gentés or clans were all designated by adjectives in tua, as 
géns Cornélia, géne Julia. 


ae (320); but see Corssen, II., p. 549. 

2 On ti-mus, t-ti-mus, und ti-cua, see ta, ma, ca, 320. 

2 When appended to vowel stems, these endings take the place of the stem-vowel: 
Sull-dnus. In fact, dnus is formed by the union of the stem-vowel with the suffix. So 
in Mari-dnus, but in examples like this the ¢ before dws was finally treated as a part 
of the suffix, making é2nua, as seen in Choerin-tdnuse. Inus in Lat-inus contains to, 
from Lat-io, the stem of Latium. 
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Nore 8.— An adjective in ius, used substantively, formed a part of the pame of every 
distinguished Roman, und designated the géns to which be belonged; sce Romun Numea 
G19. 

II. ADJECTIVES FROM ADJECTIVES. 


832. Diminutives from other adjectives generally end like 
diminutive nouns (321) in— 
lus, u‘us, culus.! 


ébrio-lus, somewhat drunken, from ébrius, drunken 
aureo-lus, golden, Be aureus, golden. 
long-ulus, rather long, is longus, long. 
pauper-culus, rather poor, aS pauper, peor. 


Norsg 1.—The endings el/us and illus also occur as in nouns (321, 4): nov-ellua, 
new,’ from norua, ‘new.’ 

Nors 3.—Culua is sometimes added tu comp.ratives: dirius-culue, ‘somewkat 
hard, from durior, diriue, ‘harder.’ 


III. ADJECTIVES FROM VERBS AND FROM Roots. 
. 883. Verbal adjectives generally end in— 
bundus, cundus, du:;; bilis, tilis, silis, lis; ax.* 


mira-bundus, wondering, from mfira-ri, tu wonder, 
mori-bundus, dying, ” “ mort, tn die. 
veré-cundus, diffident, - veré-11, to year, 
se pier : a ‘3 be warm, 
pavi-dus, ear ful, pava-re, oscar, 
ama-bilis, worthy of love, as ama-re, to love. 
dic-tilis, ductile, 2 diic-ere, lo lead. 

oye 3 ‘ 
foal flexible, a flect-ere, to turn. 
doci-lis, docile, mt docé-re, tu teach. 
pign-ax, puynacious, = pigna-re, to fight. 
aud-dx, daring, * audé-re, to dare. 


1, Bundus and cundus have nearly the force of the present participle ; 
but bundus is somewhat more expressive than the participle: lacta-bundus, 
rejoicing greatly; and cundus generally denotes some characteristte rather 
than a single act or feeling: ver2-cundus, diffident. 

2. Dus retains the simple meaning of the verb. 

8. Bilis, tilis, silis, and lis denote capaBiuity, generally in a passive 
sense: amdbilis, capable or worthy of being loved; sometimes in an active 
sense: terribilis, terrible, capable of producing terror. 

1 See p. 153. font-note 6. 

* Bundue is explained by Corssen and others as formed by appending undue, endua, 
the Gerundive suffix, to bu =/u, as seen in fui; cundua, by adding the same suffix to 
00 (ka, 320); see Corssen, II., pp. 810-812. On dua, see Corssen, II., pp. 302, 808; on 
bie, see ru, la, 320; and on Lilis, 320, foot-note 1; also Corssen, I., pp. 166-169; on ¢éléa 
and s¢/¢3, Corasen, II., pp. 41, 826. The ending de = d-c-s is for d-co-a, in which d wae 
originally the stem-vowel of an d-erd.: thus piign-d-co-e becomes pignd-ca, pugnda. 

8 Flec-etlte xz fleot-tilis ; see 85, 8, 2) 
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4, Ax denotes rvciination, generally a faulty one: logudr, loquacious, 

5. Cus, Icus, ficus, vus, uus, Ivus, tivus, ticius, ius, and ulus! also 
occur: 

Medi-cus, ‘healing,’ ‘medical,’ from medé-ri, ‘to heal’; am-icus, ‘ friend: 
ly,’ from am-dre, ‘to love’; cad-acus, ‘ falling,’ ‘inclined to fall,’ from cav-. 
ere, ‘to fall’; <a/-vus, ‘sate,’ trom root <a), ‘whole,’ ‘sound’; noc-wus and 
noc-ivus, ‘ hurtful,’ from noc-ére, ‘to hurt’; cap-tivus, ‘ cuptive,’ from cap-ere, 
‘So take’; ficticius, for fig-ticius, ‘feigned,’ from jiy, the root of jing-ere, ‘ tc 
form,’ ‘fashion,’ ‘feign’; exim-iua, ‘select,’ ‘choice,’ from exim-ere, St 
select out’; créd-ulus, ‘credulous,’ from créd-ere, ‘to believe.’ 

6. OTHER EXxaMPLes are— 

Lidi-lundus, ‘ sportive,’ ‘playful,’ from lide-re, ‘to play’; ridt-bundus, 
‘laughing,’ from ridére, ‘to laugh’; fd-cundus, ‘eloquent,’ trom /a-ri, ‘to 
speak’; ju-cundus, for juv-cundus, * pleasant,’ trom juv-dre, ‘to aid,’ ‘ de- 
light’; avi-dus, ‘greedy,’ from acé-re, ‘to long for’; cupi-dus, ‘ desirous,’ 
from cupe-re, ‘to desire’; ¢émi-dus, ‘timid,’ from ¢¢mé-re, ‘to fear’ ; faci-lis, 
‘easy,’ ‘capable of being donc,’ from face-re, ‘to do’; nébi-lis, ‘ marriage- 
able,’ from nibe-re, ‘to marry’; wéi-lis, ‘useful,’ from ati, ‘to use’; crédi- 
bilis, ‘credible,’ from créde-re, ‘to believe’; terri-biles, ‘ terrible,’ from terré- 
re, ‘to territy’; laudd-bilis, ‘ praiseworthy,’ from laudd-re, ‘to praise’ ; fer- 
tilis, ‘fertile,’ from fer-re, ‘to bear’; cap-dx, ‘capacious,’ from ezp-ere, ‘to 
take’; ¢en-az, ‘ tenacious,’ from ten-ére, ‘ to “ald.” 


IV. ADJECTIVES FROM ADVERBS AND PREPOSITIONS. 
334. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs and preposi- 
tions :? 


cras-tinus, of to-morrow, from cris, to-morrow. 
contra-rius, contrary, " contra, against. 
inter-nus, internal, % inter, among, within. 
gupez-bus, haughty, : super, above. 
super-nus, upper, be : s 


FORMATION OF VERBS BY SUFFIXES. 
I. VERBS FROM NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


335. Verbs formed from nouns and adjectives are called Dr- 
NOMINATIVES. They end in— 
Cong. I. Cons. II. Cons. ITI. Cons. LY. 
6, are, §— 6, &-re, ud, ue-re,3 io, I-re.4 


1 Pus, wus, and i-vus are only different forms of the same suffix; wue was formed by 
vocalizing v in vus; t-ous, by adding vuvs to the stem-vowel 72; noc-i-vus, as if from a 
verb, noc-ire = noc-ére. The other endings are composed of elements already explained. 

+ But adverbs and prepositions are in origin case-forms; see 304; 307, not. 1. 

8 Conjugation III. contains prt:nttive verbs with a few derivatives. 

4 According to Curtius and others, the suffix which was added tc the stems of noung 
und adjectives to form verbs was originally ja, propounced ya, probably identical with « 
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cir-d, A-re, fo care for, from __ ciir-a, care, 


fug-o, d-re, to put to flight, a fug-a, glighe 
pign-6, _— é-re, to fight, “ pign-a, tle. 
bell-o, G-re, to carry on war, = bell-um, war, 
don, i-re, to give, “ dén-um, gist, 
firm-d, d-re, to make firm, i firm-us, jirm. 
labér-6, &-re, to labor, “« - labor, labor. 
liber-6, i-re, to liberate, ‘ liber, Sree. 
nomin-, 4-re, to name, - némen, name, 
alb-e6, é-re, to be white, a alb-us, achite. 
clar-é, i-re, to make bright, “ clar-us, bright. 
clir-e6, —&-re, to be bright, “ : : 
flor-e6, é-re, to bloom, “ flis, fower. 
Ific-ed, é-re, to shine, a lix=lic-s, light. 
met-ud, —_ue-re, to fear, - met-us, jear. 
stat-ud, _—iue-re, to place, - stat-us, position. 
fin-id, i-re, to finish, et fin-ia, end, 
moll-i6, _—‘I-re, to iad i: moll-is, soft. 
vest-id, I-re, to clothe, a vest-is, garment, 
serv-id, I-re, io scrve, ns serv-us, servant, 
cistGd-is, I-re, to guard, " cistés, guardian 


Nore 1.—Denominatives of the second conjugation are intransitive, but moet of the 
others are transitive. 

Note 2.—Derivatives, like other verbs, may of course be deponent: domtnor, art, ‘to 
domineer,’ from dominua, ‘master’; miror, dri, ‘to wonder at,’ from minus, ‘wonder - 
ful’; partior, irt, ‘to part,’ ‘divide,’ from pare, partis, ‘ part.’ 

1. OTHER EXAMPLeEs arc— 

Culp-dre, ‘to find fault,’ from culp-a, ‘fault’; gléri-dri, ‘to boast,’ ‘ glory,’ 
from glori-a, ‘ glory’; nov-dre, ‘to make new,’ from novus, ‘new’; régn-dre, 
‘to reign,’ from régnum, ‘royal power’; lev-dre, ‘to lighten,’ from /er7-, 
‘light’; hondr-dre, ‘to honor,’ from honor, ‘honor’; laud-dre, ‘to praise,’ 
from laus = laud-s, ‘ praise’; saev-ire, ‘to be fierce,’ from saevus, ‘ flerce.’ 





the root of 2-re, ‘to go.’ This suffix added to a, the original stem-vowel of most nouns 
and adjectives, formed a-ja, still preserved in the ending ajd-m in a large class of San- 
skrit verbs. From this compound suffix aja are derived in Latin, in the first conjuga- 
tion, (1) ad, contracted to 6: cur-6 = cttr-ajo for cir-ad for cir-aja; (2) ad: ctr-d-», 
shortened to a in c’r-a-t for cur-7-t ;—in the second conjugation, (1) ed: lic-ed for 1. c- 
ejo for lic-aja; (2) é: litc-é-a, shortened to e in lic-e-t for luc-é-t; and in the fourth 
conjugation, (1) ¢0 and ¢u.: serv-i6 for serr-1j0 for serv-aja, serv-tu-nt for serv-u-n. 
for rerv-aju-nt; and (2) 4: serv-1-a, shortened to ¢ in serv-t-t for serv-t-t; see Bopp. 1. 
pp. 207-229; Curtius, Verbum, I., pp. 292, 8326-848; Schleicher, pp. 858-861. For an ob- 
jection to this explanation of the a-verbs, see Corssen. IT. pp. 788-786.—On final 6 of the 
first person, see 24'7, 1, foot-note 5.—The euffix ja, added to original ¢-stema, formed tja 
and gave rise to t-verbs: finté = fin-i-ji = fin-tja; and added to u-stema, it formed 
u-ja and gave rise to u-verbs: met-ud = met-u-j6 = met-wza.—In general, a-stems give 
rise to a-verbs: ciir-a, cir-d-ré; o-stema, sometimes to a-verbs, sometimes to e-ver’ s, 
and sometimes to i-rerbs: firmus, stem jirmo, jirm-d-re,; albus, stem alb-o, alb-é-re ; 
servus, stem serv-o, serv-i-re ; consonant stems, to a-verbe, e-verbs, or t-verbs, after the 
analogy of vowel stems: Jabor for labor, labir-d-re; flie, flor-é-re for flbs-é-re (31, 1); 
cuiatda, stem ciistdd, ciletdd-T-re. 
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II, VERBS FROM VERBS.’ 


336. FREQUENTATIVES or INTENSIVES denote repeated, con- 
tinued, or intense action. They are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion, and are formed— | 


I. From the stem of the participle? in tus or sus: 


cant-6, fre, ¢o sing, from cantus from cand, 0 sing.® 
capt-6, are, to snatch, ‘*  captus “  capid, to take. 
dat-6, are, to give often, “«  datus “dé, to give. 
habit-6, fre, to inhabit, “habitus ‘ habedé, fo have. 


quass-6, dre, to shake violently, ‘“‘ quassus ‘“ quatid, ¢o shake. 
territ-6, are, to jrighten often, “  territus ‘“  terred, to frighten. 


II. From the present stem, by adding tO and changing the preceding 
vowel to i, if not already in that form: 4 


“ agi-té, ‘dre, to shake, from ago, to move, lead. 
clami-t6, fre, to shout often, es clamd, to shout. 
rogi-t6, are, to ask eagerly, rogo, to ask. 
voci-té, dre, to call often, a voco, to call. 
voli-té, are, to flit about, vol, to fly. 


Norr 1.—Frequentatives arc sometimes formed from other frequentatives:5 cantild, 
‘to sing often, from canti from cand; dictitd, ‘to say often,’ from déictd from dicd. 

Nore 2.—A few derivatives in 6880 and ¢sa0 also occur. They are intensive in force, 
denoting earnest rather than repeated action, and are of the third conjugation : facio, 
Jacesad, ‘to do earnestly’; incipid, incipisad, ‘to begin eagerly.’ 

1. OrHER EXAMPLES are—_ 

Dictd, ‘to say often,’ from dicd, ‘to say’; apectd, ‘to behold,’ from specid, 
‘to look at’; factitd, ‘to do often,’ from facid, ‘to do,’ ‘make’; émperits, 
‘to.command often,’ from ¢mperd, ‘to command’; raptd, ‘to snatch,’ from 
rapt, ‘to seize.’ 

337. INcErTIvEs or INCHOATIVES denote the beginning of the 
action. They are of the third conjugation, and end in seo: 


1 Either directly or through tte medium of nouns. adjectives, or participles. 

2 They are thus strictly denominatices (335). Intransitive verbs, though without 
the participle in ¢us or sus, may form /frequentatives after the analogy. of transitive 
verbs: cursd, dre, ‘to run about,’ formed as if from cursus from cu7rrd, ‘to run’; ven- 
tito, Gr3, ‘to come often.’ formed as if from ventua, from venid, ‘to come.’ 

* Remember that the stem of the participle ends ino; thus cantus = canto-e. Ob- 
serve, therefore, that the verb cuntd, ‘I sing, is in form like the stem of the participle. 
Canto was, however, originally produced by adding ja to canta, the original stem of 
cantua, making canta-ja, cantajo, cantad, canto; see also 335, foot-note. 

4 The formation from the participle was doubtless the original method, but at length 
tO was regarded as the suffix, and was accordingly added to present stems, and as in may 
cases i preceded, the stem-vowel finally took this form before the suffix &; see Corssen, 
II., p. 297. 

5 Sometimes from frequentatives no longer in use: «ctito, ‘to act often,’ as if from 
dcto, not in use, from agd; acriptito, ‘to write often,’ as if from scripts, not in use, 
from acribo, 
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gel-ad-scd, to begin to freeze, from gel-6, i-re, to freeze. 
cal-6 -8c6, to become warm, i cal-e6, é-re, to be warm 
rub-é-8c6, to grow red, rub-ed, é-re, to be red. 
vir-6-scd, lo grow green, ‘© _-yjr-e6, é-re, to be green. 
trem-1-sc6, to begin to tremble, “ trem -6, e-re, to tremble. 
obdorm-i-scé, to fall asleep, ai obdorm-i6, I-re, to sleep. 


8338. DeEsIDERATIVES denote a desire to perform the action. 
They are of the fourth conjugation, and end in turio or surio: 
par-turid, fre, to strive to bring yorth, from parid, to bring forth. 
é-surid, fre, to desire to eat, edo, to eat} 

339. DiminuTIvEs denote a feeble action.? They are of the first 
conjugation, and end in illd: 

cant-illo, to sing feebly, from  canté, to sing. 
conscrib-illd, —_to seribble, : conscribd, to write. 


Norsg.—For the D_rtvaTion or ApvEBsrs, see 304. 


SECTION ITI. 
COMPOSITION OF. WORDS. 


340. New words may be formed — 
I. By the union of two or more words under one principal accent, 
without change of meaning: 


Res puodtica, rispiblica, republic; agri cultura, agricultira, agriculture ; 
jiris consultus, jiriscénsultus, lawyer, one skilled in the law; quem ad mo- 
dum, quemadmodm, in what way—lt., to what measure. 

Notre.—These are compounds only in (om The separate words retain in a great 
measure their identity both in form and in meaning, and may in fact be written separately. 
Rés piblica is the approved form. Other examples of this class are: légis-lator, law- 
giver; pater-fami.i.a, father of a faintly; senctizs-consultum, decree of the senate; hic- 
fenus, thus far; saepe-numer*, often in number; bene-facid, to do well, benefit; male- 
dco, to revile; satis-facid, to satisfy, do enough for; animwm-ad-rertd, anim-ad-verta, 
to notice, turn the mind to. 


II. By prefixing an indeclinable particle to an inflected word, 
zenerally with some change of meaning: 


Ad-sum, to be present ; dé-p6nd, to lay down ; re-p6nd, to replace ; a-dises, 
to learn by heart ; dm-memor, unmindful ; sier-facilie very easy ; pro-consul, 








1 These are the only desideratives in common use, but a few others occur: cénd-turté, 
+o desire to dine,’ from cénd, ‘to dine’; émp-turid, ‘to desire to purchase,’ from ed, 
‘to purchase’; niup-turid, ‘to desire to marry,’ from 77d, ‘to marry.’ They were prob- 
ably formed originally through the medium ofa verbal noun in éor or sor (326, foot-note 
2): thus, c/n3, cénd-tor, ‘one who dines’; cénd-/or-i-re = cénd-tur-i-re (o char.ged to 
a), ‘to desire to dine’; emd, émp-tor, ‘a purchaser’; émp-tor-ire = émp-tur-i-re, ‘to 
desire to purchase.’ 

¥ Frabably deanominatires farmed fram verb-stems through diminutive verbal nouns. 
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proconsul, one acting for a consul: éater-régnum, interregnum, an interval 
between two reigns. 


III. By uniting two or more simple stems or roots, and adding 
appropriate inflectional suffixes when needed: ' 

Igni-color,) fire-colored ; grandi-aevo-s,! grand-aevus, a, um, of great age ; 
omni-potent-s, omnipoténs, omnipotent; magno-animo-s, magnanimus, a, um, 
great-souled ; ¢ubi-cen, trumpeter; arti-fec-s, artifex, artificer; alio-qui, ali- 
quis,? any one. 

1. In the first element of the compound observe— 

1) That the stem-vowel generally takes the fourm of <7. capro-corno-s, 
capri-cornus ; tuba-cen, tubi-cen. 

2) That consonant stems sometimes assume zi. hondr-i-fico-s, hondrificus, 
a, um, honorable. ° 

8) That the stem-vowel disappears before another vowel: mdgno-animve, 
magnanimus. 


2. The stem-ending and the inflectional ending of tho second element. 
generally remain unchanged in the compound ; see examples above. But 
observe— 

1) That they are sometimes slightly changed : a’quo-no:ti, aequi-noctio-m,? 
aequinoctium, equinox; mul!a-forma, multi-formis, with many forms. 

2) That a verbal root or stem may be the second element in a compound 
noun or adjective : tubi-cen (cen = can, the root of cand, to sing), trumpeter ; 
léti-fer (fer, root of ferd, to bear), death-bearing. 

Notg.—The words classed under II. and III. are regarded as real compounds, but 
those under III. best illustrate the distinctive characteristics of cnuine compounds, a8 
they are formed from compound stems and have a meaning which could not be expressed 


by the separate words. Thus, magnus unimus means a great avul, but magnantmus 
ineans having a great soul. 


341. In Compound Nouns, the first part is generally the stem 
of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; and 
the second part is the stem of a noun, or a stera from a verbal root: 


arti-fex artist from arti-fac in ars and facid. 
3 9 ed 
capri-cornus, capricorn, " capro-cornu “ caper ‘“ corni. 
aequi-noctium, equinox, 7 aequo-nocti ‘“* aequus “ nox. 
né-m6o, nobody, “  ne-homon “ on “hom. 
r6-nd6men "noun ge ré-ndmen =“ rd ‘¢ nédmen. 
’ ’ 





1 Thus igni-color is formed by the union of two stems without inflectional suffix; 
but in grand-aevu-s, the suffix 8 is added to the stem grandaevd, compounded of grandi 
and aevd, 

2 Literally, any other one. 

3 7%, the stem-ending of nox, becomes ti5, to which is added the nominative-ending mm. 

4 Class II. occupies a position intermediate between I. and ITI. Some componnds 
of particles with verbs, for example, have developed a meaning quite distinct fom that 
denoted by the separate parts, while others have simply retained the ordinary meaning 
of those parts. 
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1. Compounps in ex, dex, fex, cen, cida, and cola deserve spesi:l 
notice : 

Rémo-ex, rémex,' oarsman ; jis-dex, jadex,' judge; arti-fex, artist ; tibta- 
cen, tibi-cen,? flute-player ; homon-cida, homé-cida,? manslayer; agri-cola,‘ 
husbandman, one who tills the soil. 


Notr.—Ze (for ag-s) is fiom the root ag in agd, to drive, impel; dex (for dic-s), 
from dic in «ticd, to make known; /fex (for fac-s), from fuc in facto, to make; cen, from 
san in cand, to sing; ctda (for caed-a), from caed in caed), to cut, slay; cola (for col-a), 
from col in cold, to cultivate. 

342. In Compounp ADJECTIVES, the first part is generally the 
stem of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; 
and the second is the stem of a noun or adjective, or a stem from 
a verbal root: : 


léti-fer, death-bearing, from léti-fer in Jétum and feré. 
magn-animus, magnanimous, ‘“ miagno-animo “ magnus “ animus. 
per-facilis, very easy, ‘“*  per-facili ** per «facilis. 


1, Compounds in ceps, fer, ger, dicus, ficus, and volus deserve 
notice : 

Parti-ceps, taking part ; au, i-fer, gold-bearing ; armt-ger, carrying arms; 
Jéti-dicus, predicting fate; miri-ficus, causing wonder; bene-volus, well- 
wishing. : 

: Nore.—Ceps (for cup-8) is from the root cap in capéod, to take; fer, from fer in ferd, 

to bear; ger, from ger in gerd, to carry; dicus (for dic-o a), from dic in dicd, to make 
known; jicus (for fac-o-s), from fac in facio, to make; co.us (for vol-o-8), from vol in 
oolé, to wish. 

343. Compounp Novns and ADJECTIVES are divided according 
to signification into three classes: 

I. Dererminative Compounps, in which the second part is qualified by 
the first : 

Inter-réx, interrex ; meri-dige,s midday ; bene-colus, well-wishing ; per- 
mdgnus, very great; in-diqnus, unworthy. 

II, OpszctivE Compounns, in which the second part is limited by the 
first as object : 

Prin-ceps, taking the first place; belli-ger, waging war; ju-der, judge, 
one who dispenses (makes known) justice ; /omi-cida, one who slays a man; 
agrt-cola, one who tills the field. See other examples in 342, 1. 


III. PossrsstvE Compounps, in origin mostly adjectives. They desig. 





1 Q is dropped in rémea, and 8 in judew; see 27; 36, 8, note 8. - 
2 A, weakened to #4, unites with the preceding ¢, forming 7. 

3 N dropped, and o weakened to7,; see 36, 3, note 8, 

4 The stem-vowe: v of agro is weakened toi. ayri; sce 22, 

® From med.u and dics. 
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nate qualities or attributes as possessed: by some person or thing, and arc 
often best rendered by supplying having or possessing: 

Aeni-pés, having bronze feet ;! celeri-pés, swift-footed ; dli-pes, wing-foot. 
ed, having wings for feet ; mdyn-unimus, having a great soul; an-animue, 
having one mind; Jong-acous, of great age, having a long life. 

344. Compounp VERBs.—Verbs in general are compounded 
only with prepositions, originally adverbs: ? 

Ab-e, to go away ; ex-e0, to go out; prdd-ed, to go forth; con-vocd, to call 
together; dé-cidd, to fall off; prae-died, to foretell ; re-ditcd, to lead back ; 
re-ficid, to repair, to make anew.’ 

1, Facts and /fid may also unite with verbal stems ine: _ 

Cale-facio, to make warm; calz-fi6, to be made warm, become warm; 
libe-facio, to cause to totter; pate-facid, to open, cause to be open. 

2. Verbs are often united with other words in writing without strictly 
forming compounds: 

Mani. mitts or mani-mitté, to emancipate, let go from the hand; satis 
Jactd or satis-facid, to satisfy, do enough for; animum ad-vertd or anim-ad- 
verté, to notice, turn the mind to. 

3. Verbs in jicd and facid, like the following, are best explained not 
as compounds but as denominatives : 4 

Aedi-ficd, to build, from aedifex ; ampli-ficd,* to enlarge; cale-factd, to 
minake warm, from cale-factus. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel- 
changes : 


1) Short a and e generally become i: habed, ad-hibeo; tened, con-ltined, But a 
sometimes becomes ¢ or uw: carpd, dé-cerpo; calcd, con-culcd. 

2) Ae becomes 7; caedd, in-cidd. 

8) Au generally becomes 6 or @: plaudd, ex-plidd; claudo, in-clidd. 

5. ForM AND MEANING OF PREPOSITIONS IN ComposiTION.—The following 
facts are added for reference: 


A, ab, abs.—1. Form: @ before m and v, and sometimes before 7 ; abs 
before c, 7, 7, and, with the loss of ), also before p5; au in au-ferd and au- 
Juge ; ab before the other consonants, and before vowels.—2. MEANING: 
(1) ' away,’ ‘ off’: d-mittd, to send away ; abs-condd, to hide away ; as-porté, 





_ 1 Observe the force of the compound. <Aenus pés means a brazen foot, but aeni-pés 
means having brazen feet; see also 340, III., note. 

2 The words thus formed are strictly compounds of verbs with adverbs, as the origi- 
nal type of these compounds was formed before the adverb became a preposition. 

3 Observe in these examples the strict adverbial use of the particles «bd, ex, etc., away, 
out, ete. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relations, and are aueiliary 
to the case-endings,; see 307%, foot-note. 

* In some of these the primitive is not found in actual use. 

® As abe-pellé, as-pellé, to drive away. 
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to carry off; au-fugts, to flee away ; ab-sum, to be away ; al-e5, to go away; 
ab-jicié or ab-icid,! to throw away; (2) in adjectives, generally negative ; 
d-méns, without mind, frantic; ab-simils, unlike. 

Ad.—1. Form: ad before vowels, and before }, d, f, h, J, m,n, ¢, and 2, 
sometimes before g, /, 7, and s, rarely before p and ¢, d assimilated before 
ce, generally before p and ¢, and sometimes before g, /, g, r, and 8, gener- 
ally dropped before gn, sc, sp, and st.2—2, Meranine: ‘to,’ ‘toward,’.‘ tc 
one’s self’; ‘on,’ ‘at,’ ‘near.’ ‘by’; ‘besides’; ad-dicd, to lead to; ac-cids, 
to fall to, happen; ad-moved, to move toward ; ac-cipid, to receive, take tc 
one’s self; ac-cingd, to gird on; ad-ldird or al-latrd, to bark at; ad-sum, 
to be present or near; ad-s#é or a-st3, to stand near, to stand by ; ad-discd, 
to learn besides. 

Ante.—1. Form: unchanged except in anti-cipd, ‘to take beforehand,’ 
and in composition with 8/6 - ante-st6 or anti-std, to stand before.—2. Mran- 
ine: ‘before,’ ‘beforehand’: ante-currd, to run before; ante-habed, to prefer 
—lif., to have or hold before. ; 

Circum.—1. Form: generally unchanged, but m is sometimes dropped 
in compounds of 6, to go: circum-e or ctrcu-ed, to go around.—2, MEran- 
Ing: ‘around,’ ‘about’: circum-mittd, to send around. 

Com.*—1. Form: com before b, m, p; co before vowels,* h, and gn, 5 con 
or col before /; cor before 7, con before the other consonants.—2. MEan- 
ING: (1) ‘together,’ ‘ with,’ in various senses: com -Llild, to drink together ; 
com-mittd, to let go together ; co-ed, to go together ; col-loguor, to talk with , 
con-fligé, to contend with; (2) ‘completely,’ ‘thoroughly’: cén-fictd, to com- 
plete, make completely; con-citd, to rouse thoroughly; cén-simd, to con- 
sume, take wholly ; con-dénsus, very dense. 

E, ex.—1. Form: ex before vowels and before ¢, 2, p,* 9, 8,7 ¢, and with 
assimilation before 7,8 @ before the other consonants.°—2. Merawnnye: (1) 
‘out,’ ‘forth,’ ‘without,’ implying ‘freedom from’: er-ed, to go out, go forth ; 
ex-cidd, to fall out; @-d6, to put forth; ex-sanguis, without blood, bloodJess ; 
ex-cnerd, to unload, disburden ; (2) ‘thoroughly,’ ‘ completely,’ ‘ successful- 
ly’: ex-ard, to burn up ; 2@dzscd, to learn by heart ; ¢f-ficid, to effect, do suc- 
cessfully ; @diarues, very hard. 

In.—1. Form: n sometimes assimilated before /, often before m?° and r; 








1 See foot-note 1, p. 20. 

2 Sometimes retained : ad-gnéscd or d-gnéecd ; ad-st5 or a-std. 

8 An earlier form for cum. 

* A contraction often takes place: co-agd, cé-gd. Com is sometimes retained before 
e or t. and co or con is used before i = 74: com-edd, com-itor, co-iciéd or con-icid = 
con-ti 70 or con-jicié; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 

5 (% also appears in c6-nectd, cé-nived, cé-nitor, and cé-nibium, 

® But é-pédto and é-pdtus; ex-scendd or é-acendd. 

7 Sis sometimes dropped after 2: erapectd or ex-pecto. 

8 Chbefore / is not recommended; 6/-/erd is better than ec -ferd. 

® But er-/“a, 

10 Jm is the approved form before }, p, and m, especially in ‘m-perdtor, ¢m-pero, anc 
€-perium. 
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often changed to m before 6 and p, in other situations unchanged.—2. MEan- 
Inc: ‘in,’ ‘into,’ ‘on,’ ‘at,’ ‘against’: zn-cold, to dwell in; tn-ed, to go 
into; ém-migrd, to move into; tn-nitor, to lean on; 7t”-tueor, to look at; 
ir-rided, to laugh at; im-pigné, to fight against. 

Inter.—1. Form: unchanged, except in intel-legs, to understand.—2. 
Meranine: ‘ between,’ sometimes involving tnterruption,! ‘together’: inter- 
vento, to come between, intervene; é¢nter-dicd, to forbid, interdict; tnter- 
nectd, to tie together. 

Ob.—1. Form: b assimilated before c, /, g, and p, dropped in o-mitts 
to omit, and in opz72d, to cover; in other situations generally unchanged.2— 
2. Meantne: (1) ‘ before,’ ‘in the way,’ ‘ toward,’ ‘against,’ especially of an 
cbstruction or opposition : of-ferd, to bring before ; ob-std, to stand in the way ; 
oc-currd, to run toward, run to meet; op-pignd, to attack, fight against; (2) 
‘down,’ ‘completely’: oc-cid5, to cut duwn, kill; op-primd, to press down, 
to overwhelm. 

Per.—1. Form: generally unchanged, but 7 is sometimes assimilated be- 
fore 2,3 and is dropped before 7 in compounds of ju7d, as pé-jerd,* to swear 
falsely. —2. Mranine: ‘through,’ ‘thoroughly,’ sometimes in a bad sense with 
the idea of breaking through, disregarding: per-legd, to read through; per- 
discé, to learn thoroughly ; per-fidus, perfidious, breaking faith. 

Post.—1. Form: unchanged, except in pé-mérium, the open space on 
either side of the city-wall, and pos-merididnus, of the afternoon.—2. Mran- 
ina: ‘after,’ ‘behind’: post-hahed, to place after, have after, esteem less. 

Pré, prid.—1. Form: 775 is the usual form, both before vowels and 
before consonants; prdd, the original form, is retained in a few words before 
vowels.c—2, Mranine: ‘forth,’ ‘forward,’ ‘betore,’ ‘for’: prdd-ed, to go 
forth or forward ; pré-currd, to run forward; pri-piignd, to fight in front of, 
fight for; pro-hzbed, to hold aloof, i. e., out of one’s reach, hence to prohibit ; 
pré-mittd, to send forth, to hold out as a promise, to promise. 

Sub.—1. Form: 6 assimilated before c, f, g, and p, and often before m 
and 7, dropped before sp, in other situations unchanged. The form suds, 
shortened to sws, occurs in a few words: sus-cipid, sus-pend6d.—2. MEANING : 
‘under,’ ‘down,’ ‘from under,’ ‘up’; ‘in place of,’ ‘secretly’; ‘somewhat,’ 
‘slightly ’:7 eud-ed, to go under; sub-lalor, to slip down; sub-ditcd, to draw 
from under, withdraw ; sus-cipid, to undertake; sus-cité, to lift up, arouse ; 








1 It is used in several compounds referring to death: inter-ed, to die; inter-jicid, 
to kill. 

2 Obe seems to occur in a few words: obs-oléecd. os-tendd for obs-tendd (b dropped), 
though these words are sometinies otherwise expluined; thus 0b-soléscd, as a compound 
of sollecd from soled. 

3 As per-lego, pel-lego ; per-licid, pel-licid ; but per is preferable. 

* For per-juro. 

5 Post-merididnus is also used; pé-merididnus is not approved, thongh it occurs. 

® Asin préd-e0, préd-igd, prid-iyus, and before 6 in the compound of sum: préd 
c8, préd-est, ete. 

7 Mostly in adjectives : ¢zb-abewrdus, somewhat absurd ; 47b-dolue, soraewhat crafty 
8ub-impudéns, ges impudent; sub-invisws, somcwhat odiour, 
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sub-stitud, to put in place of, to substitute; sub-ripid, to take away secretly, 
sub-rided, to smile, laugh slightly ; swb-déficilis, somewhat difficult. 

Tr&ns.—1. Form: it generally drops s before s, and it often drops ns 
before d, j,! 1, m, n; it is otherwise unchanged.—2. Meanina: ‘across,’ 
‘through,’ ‘completely’: érdns-curréd, to run across; trd-dicé, te lead across ; 
trdn-sili6, to leap across; trdns-igd, to transact; to finish, do completely or 
thoroughly—it., to drive through. 


5. Form AND MEANING OF THE INSEPARABLE PREPOSITIONS.—The follow 
iig facts are added for reference: 


Ambi, amb.?—1. Form: amd before vowels; ambi, am, or an,* before 
consonants.—2. Mranine: ‘around,’ ‘on both sides, ‘in two directions’: 
amb-i6,4 to go round ; amb-igd, to act in two ways, move in different direc- 
tions, to hesitate ; am-putd, to cut around or off; an-guird, to search round. 

Dis, di.—-1. Form: dts beforec, p, ¢, ¢, before s followed by a vowel, and, 
with assimilation, before /,; but dir tor d/s before a vowel or 2, di in most 
other situations ; but both ds and di occur before j.5—2. MEANING: ‘ apart,’ 
‘asunder,’ * ‘ between,’ sometimes neyacive? and sometimes intensive: dis- 
tined, to hold apart ; di-dicd, to lead apart, divide ; dzf-fugqid, to flee asunder, 
or in different directions ; dz/-imé, to take in pieces, destroy ; dis-s2ntid, to 
think differently, dissent ; di-jzdicd, to judge between; dis-pliced, to dis- 
- please, not to please ; dz/-ficilis, difficult, not easy ; di-lauds, to praise highly. 

In.—1. Form: x dropped before gn ; otherwise like the preposition ix. 
—2. MEANING: ‘not,’ ‘un’: 7-gnéscd, not to know, not to recollect, to par- 
don; tm-memor, unmindful ; ¢n-émicus, unfriendly. 

Por, for port.*—1. Form: r assimilated before / ands, in other situa- 
tions, por.—2. Mranine: ‘forth,’ ‘forward,’ ‘near’: pol-liceor, to hold forth, 
offer, promise ; pos-sided, to possess; °® por-rigd, to hold out or forth, to offer. 

Red, re.—1. Form: red before vowels, before h, and in red-do; re in 
vther situations. —2,. Mgeanine: ‘ back,’ ‘again,’ ‘in return’: 1° red-ed, to go 
back ; re-ficid, to repair, make again ; red-amé, to love in return. 

Séd,'! sé.—1. Form: sé/ before vowels; :¢ before consonants.—2. MEAN- 
ING: ‘apart,’ ‘aside’: sé-cédd, to go apart, secede ; 8é-pdn4, to put aside or apart. 

Note.—For the Composition of eae see 304, I.,2; 304, II., 1, note; 
304, IV., note 2. 


1 Or before ¢ = j or rity see foot-note 1, p. 2). 

2 Compare amd, both, and awdi, around, on both sides. 

3 An before c, gy. /, and ¢. 

4 For wm)-e6. 

8 Dis-jungd, di-juidico. 

6 Both literally ‘apart’ in respect to place or position, and figuratively ‘apart’ \n 
seutiment or opinion. 

7 Especially in adjectives: dis-par, unequal; dis-similia, unlike. 

® Greek wopri. rpor(, rpds, to, toward, see Curtius, 381. 

® To stt near and 80 to control. 

10 Sometimes negative, not, un-: re-s'gnd, to unseal; re-cliidd, to open. 

"l Probab'v an old ablative of av? and identical with sed, but. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES: 


845. Syntrax treats of the construction of sentences. 


346. A sentence is a combination of words expressing cither a 
single thought or two or more thoughts. 


347. A Simple SENTENCE expresses a single thought; 
Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world, Cic. 


348. A CompLex SENTENCE expresses one leading thought with 
one or more dependent thoughts: 


Donec eris felix, multdés numerabis amicds, 80 long as you shall be prosper- 
ous, you will number many friends. ')vid. 

Nore 1.—In this example two simple sentences—(1) ‘you will be prosperous, and 
(2) ‘you will number many friends'—are so united that the first only specifies the time 
of the second: You will number many friends (when?), 80 long as you shall be pro.- 
perous. The parts thus united arc called Clauses or Members. 

Notr 2.—The part of the complex sentence which makes complete sense of itself— 
multis numeribis amicis—is called the Principal or Independent (Clause; and the 
part which is dependent upon it—dédnec eris félix—is called the Subordinate or De: 
pendent Clause. 


349. A CompouNnD SENTENCE expresses two or more independ- 
ent thoughts: : 


Sol ruit et montés umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. 


350, A DECLARATIVE SENTENCE has the form of an assertion: 
Miltiadés accisatus est, Miltcades was accused. Nep. 

351, An INTERROGATIVE SENTENCE has the form of a ques- 
tion: | 


Quis loquitur, who specks? Ter. Quis non paupertitem extiméscit, 
who does not fear poverty? Cic. Quid ais, what do you say? Ter. Ec. 
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quid! animadvertis silentium, do you not notice the silence? Cic. Qualis est 
oratid, what kind of an oration is it? Cic. Quot sunt, how many are there? 
Plaut. Ubf sunt, where are they? Cic. Ubinam gentium sumus, where in 
the world are we? Cic. Visne fortinam experiri ineam, do you wish to try 
my fortune? Cic. Nonne nobilitari volunt, do they not wish to be renowned f 
Cic. Num igitur peccamus, are we then at fault? Cic. 

1. InTERROGATIVE Worpvs.—Interrogative sentences generally contain some 
interrogative word—either an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or 
one of the interrogative particles: -xe, ndnne, num ; see examples above. 


Notr 1.—Questions with -ne ask for information: Scribitne, ‘is he writing?’ Ne 
is sometimes appended to wirum, num, or an, without affecting their meaning, and some- 
times inserted in the clause after wirum : 

'Numne ferre arma débuérunt, ought they to have borne arms? Cic. Utrum tace- 
amne, an praedicem, 8ia'l f be silent, or shall I speak? Ter. 

Note ?2.—Questions with nénne expect the answer yes: None scribit, ‘is he not 
writing?’ 

Norz 3.—Questions with num expect the answer no: Num scr.bit, ‘is he writing? | 

Notz 4.—For questions with an, see 353, note 4. 


2. The particle -ne is always appended to some other word, generally to 
the emphatic word of the sentence, i. e., to the word upon which the ques- 
tion especially turns; appended to xén, it forms ndnne - 

Visne experiri, do you wish to try? Cic. Tine id veritus es, did you fear this? 
Cic. Omnisne pecania solita est, has att the money been paid? Cic. Hécinest 
(= hécine est *) offictum patris, is TH13 the duty of a father? Ter. Unquamne vidisti 
hare you EvER seen? Cic. Nénne volunt, do they Not wish? Cic. 

3. Sometimes no interrogative word is used, especially in impassioned 
discourse : 

Créditis, do you be%ieve? Verg. Ego non poterd, shall I not be able? Cic. 


4. An emphatic tanden, meaning indeed, pray, then, often occurs in inter- 
rogative sentences: 


Quod genus tandem est istud gliriae, 2o%at kind of glory is that, pray? Cic. 

Nore 1.— Nam, appended to an interrogative, also adds emphasis: 

Numnam haec audivit, did he hear this, pray? Ter. 

Norte 2.—For Two Interrogatives in the came clause, and for an Interrogative with 
tantus, see 454, 8 and 4. 


352. ANSWERS.—Instead of replying to a question of fact with 
a simple particle meaning yes or no, the Latin usually repeats the 
verb or some emphatic word, often with prérsus, vérd, and the like, 
or if negative, with nén: 


Dixitne causam, did he state the cause? Dixit, he stated it. Cic. Pos- 
sumusne titi esse, can we be safe? Non possumus, we can not. Cic. 


1 Ecquid, though the neuter accusative of an interrogative pronoun, has become iz 
effect a mere particle with the force of nénne. . 

2 See 311, 8, foot-note. 

3 See 27, nate: 
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Norte 1.—Sometimes the simple particle is used—affirmatively, edné, etiam, ita, vérd, 
Jerté, etc.; negatively, ndn, minimé, etc. 

Vénitne, has he come? Non, no. Plaut. 

Nore 2.—Sometimes, without an actual repetition of the emphatic word, some equl- 
valent expression is used : 

Tuam vestem détraxit tibl, did he strip off your coat? Factum, he did —liit., done, 
for it waa done. Ter. 


8353. DovusLe or DisJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS Offer a choice or alter- 
native, and generally take one of the following forms : 


- 1. The first clause has wtrum or -ne, and the second an: 


Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, 48 that your fault or ours? Cic. 
Romamne venio an hic maned, do / go to Rome, or do I remain here? Cic. 


2. The first clause omits the particle, and the second has an, or anne: 


Eloquar an sileam, shall J utter it, or keep silence? Verg. Gabinid dicam 
anne Pompéid, to Gabinius, shall I say, or to Pompey? Cic. 


Note 1.—Other forms are rare.! 

Note 2.—Utrum sometimes stands before a disjunctive question with -re in the first 
ciause and an in the second: 

Utrum, taceamue, an praedicem, which, shall 1 be atlent, or shall I speak? Ter. 

Norte 3.—When the second clause is negative, the particle generally unites with the 
negative, giving annén or necneé: 

Sunt haec tua verba necne, are these your words or not? Cic. 

Nore 4.—By the omission of the first clause, the second oflen stands alone with an, 
in the sense of or, implying a negative answer : F 

An héc timémus, or do we fear this? Liv. 

Nore 5.— Disjunctive questions sometimes have three or more members : 2 

Gabinié anne Pompéi6 an utrique, to Gabinius, or Pompey, or both? Cie. 

Nors 6.—Digjunctive questions inquire which alternative is true. These must be 
disting uished— 

1) From such single questions as inquire vihather either alternative \s true: 

Sdlem dicam aut lanam deum, shall I call the sun or the moon a god f® Cic. 

2) From two separate questions, introcuced respectively by num, implying a negative 
answer, and by an, implying an affirmative answer: 

Num furis? an lidis mé? are you mad? or do you not rather mock mef Hor. 


8354. An IMPERATIVE SENTENCE has the form of a command, 
exhortation, or entreaty: 

Jodstitiam cole, cultivate justice. Cie. 

855. An ExcLAMaTorY SENTENCE has the form of an exclama- 
tion: 

Reliquit quis virds, what men he has left / Cic. 


1 Thus, in Vergil, -ne occurs in both clauses, also -ve in the first with sew in the 
second, In Horace, -vé occurs in the second clause with no particle in the first. 

2 Cicero, in his oration Pré Domé, xxii., 57, has a que-tion of this kind extended to 
eight clauses, the first introduced by uérwm and each of the others by an. 

3 Observe that in this sense aut, not an, is used. 
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Note 1.—Many sentences introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, o~ ad 
verbs may be so spoken as to become exclamatory : 

Quibus gaudiis exsultabis, én what joys will you ewmult ! Cic. 

Nore 2.—Some declarative and imperative sentences readily become exclamatory. 

Note 8.—Exclamatory sentences are often elliptical. 


Il ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 


3856, The SmpLe SENTENCE in its MOST SIMPLE FORM consists 
(f two distinct parts, expressed or implied: 

1. The Sunsect, or that of which it speaks; 

2. The PREDICATE, or that which is said of the subject: 


Cluilius moritur, Clutlius dies.! Liv. 


357. The SrupLeE SENTENCE in its MOST EXPANDED FORM Con- 
sists only of these same parts with their various modifiers: 


In his castris Cluilius, Albanus réx, moritur, Cluilius, the Alban king 
dies in this camp.? Liv. 

1. The subject and predicate of a sentence are called the Principal or 
Essential elements; their modifiers, the Subordinate elements. 

2. The elements, whetner principal or subordinate, may be either simple 
or complex: 

1) Simple, when not modified by other words; see 358. 

2) Complex, when thus modified ; see 359. - 


358. The Smp ie Supsect of a sentence must be a noun, a pro- 
noun, or some word or words used as 8 noun :? 


Rex décrévit, the king decreed. Nep. Ego scribd, J write. Cic. Ibam, 
I was walking. Hor. Vicimus, we have conquered. Cic. Video idem valet, 
the word video has the same meaning. Quint. 


359. The Comp.Lex Sussect consists of the simple subject with 
its modifiers : 


Populus Romanus décrévit, the Roman people decreed. Cic. Cluilius vax 
moritur, Cludlivs THE Kina dies. Liv. Réx Hutulérum, the king oF THE 
Rututi. Liv. Liber dé oficiis, the book on putizs. Cic. 


Nore 1.—The subject is thus modified— 

1) By an ADJECTIVE: Populus Romanus. 

2) By & NOUN IN APPOSITION: Cluilius 7é, 

8) By a GENITIVE: Réx Rutulirum. 

4) By & NOUN WITH A PREPCSITION: Liber dé officita. 


1 Here Cluilius is the subject, and moritur the predicate. 

2 Here Clwilius, Albdnus rém, is the subject in its enlarged or modified form, and in 
his castris moritur is the predicate in its enlarged or modified form. 

3 A pronominal subject is always contained or implied in the personal ending. Thus 
m in tba-m is a pronominal stem = ego, and is the true original subject of the verb. See 
also 247; 368, 2, foot-note. 
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Note 2.—A noun or pronoun used to explain or identify another noun or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, is called an Appositive,; as Ciuilius réz, ‘Cluai- 
ius the king.’ 

Nots 8.—Any noun may be modified like the subject. 

Nore 4.—Sometimes adverbs ovcur us moditiers of nouns: 

Non ignai sumus ante malorum, we are not ignorant of past misfortunes. 
Verg. 

860. The Smp.Le PrepicaTe must be either a verb, or the 
copula sum with a noun or adjective: 

Miltiadés est ucciisitus, Miltiadea was accusseD. Nep. Ti 68 testis, you ARE A 
WITNESS. Cic. Fortuna cueca eat, fortune 18 BLIND. Cic. 

Norsg 1.—Like sum, several other verbs sometimes unite with a noun or an adjective 
to form the predicate; see 362, 2. A noun or an adjective thus used is called a Predi- 
cate Noun or Predicate Adjective. 


Note 2.—Sum with an adverb sometimes forms the predicate : 
Omnia récfé sunt, ali things are riaut. Cic. 


361. The CompLEx PREDICATE consists of the simjle predicate 
with its modifiers: 


Miltiadés Athénds liberdvit, Miltiades liberated Atuens. Nep. Labori 
student, they devote themselves To LaBoR. Caes. Jfé rogavit sententiam, he 
asked ME MY OPINION. Cic. Tons tter hostebus dedit, the bridye furnished 
A PASSAGE TO THE ENEMY. Liv. Bella féliciter gessit, he waged ware tsoo- 
cEssFuLLY. Cic. Jn his castris moritur, he dies (where?) In THIs oaMP. Liv. 

ere convénére, th2y assembled (when ?) In THE spRING. Liv. 


1. The Predicate, when a verb, is thus modified— 

1) By an Accusative: Athénds liberavit. 

2) By a Dative: Labéri student. 

8) By two Accusatives: M* rogavit sententiam. 

4) By an Acousativg and a Dative: der hostibus dedit. 

5) By an Apvers: Félicitzr gessit. 

6) By an ADVERBIAL PurRasE: Jn his castris moritur. 

Nore 1.—Still other modifiers occur with special predicates; see 406, 409, 410, 
422. 

Nore 2.—No one predicate admits all the modifiers here given. Thus only ¢ranet- 
tive verbs admit an Accusative (371); only intransitive verbs, a Dative alone (384, I.); 
and only speci.sd verbs, two Accusatives (374). 


2. A Prepicate Noun is modified like the subject: / 

Haec virtis omnium est régina virtutum, this virtue is the queen ow att 
virtuEs. Cic. See also 359, notes 1 and 8. 

3. A Prepioate Apsxctive is modified— 

1) By an Apvers: Satzs himilis est, he 2s surFicrentLy humble. Liv. 

2) By an Osuique Case: Avidi daudis fuérunt, they were desirous OF PRAISE. 
Cic. Omni aetdti mors est comminis, death 1s common To EVERY AGE. Cia 
Digni sunt amicitid, they are worthy oF FRIENDSHIP. Cic. 


Notr.—Any adjective may be modified like the predicate adjective : 
Eques Romanus satis litteratus, a Roman knight sufficiently literury. Cie 
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CHAPTER II. 
SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 


SECTION I. 
AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 
RULE I.—Predicate Nouns.! 


362, A noun predicated of another noun denoting the 
same person or thing agrees with it in CasE:’ 


Brotus cistde* ltbertitis fuit, Brutus wae the avarpian of liberty. Liv. 
Servius réx est déclirdtus, Servius was declared xtna. Liv. Orestem sé esse 
dixit, he said that he was OrnEstxs. Cic. Sce 360, note 1. 


Nore.—This rule applies also to nouns predicated of pronouns: 4 
Ego sum nintius, [am a messenger. Liv. 


1. A Predicate Noun with different forms for different genders must 
agree in GENDER as well as in Case: 


Usus magister® est, experience is AN INsTRUCTOR. Cic. Historia est ma- 
gistra® (not magister), history 18 AN INSTRUCTRESS. Cic. 

2. Prepicate Nocns are most frequent with the following verbs: 

1) With sum and a few intransitive verbs-—zvddo, exsistd, appdred, and 
the like: 


Homé magnus ivaserat, he had beeome (turned out) A GREAT MAN. Cic. 
Exstitit vindex libertitis, he became (stood forth) THE DEFENDER of Liberty. 
Cic. See also examples under the rule. 


2) With Passive Verbs of appointing, making, naming, regarding, cs- 
teeming, and the like: 


Servius rar est déclardtus, Servius was declared xinc. Liv. Mundus cizi- 
tds existimatur, the world 7s regarded as a staTE. Cic. 


Norte 1.—In the poets, Predicate Nouns are used with great freedom after verbs of a 
great variety of significations. Thus with audid = appellor: 

PRée audisti, you have been called KiNG; i. e., have heard yourself so called. Hor. 
Ego diviim incédo régina, IJ walk as QUEEN of the gods. Verg. 


1 For convenience of reference, the /2udes will be presented in a body on page 824. 

2 For Predicate Genitive, see 401. 

$8 In these examples ciist(a, réa, and Orestem are all predicate nouns, and agree in 
case respectively with Briitus, Servius, and sé (536). 

4 As ali substantive pronouns have the ccuetruction of nouns; see 182. 

5 Observe that in wsus magister est, the masculine form, magister, is used to agree 
in gender with vsus; while in historia est magistra, the feminine form, magistra, is 
used to agree in gender with historia. 
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Nors 2.—For Pre7icate Accusative, see 3'73, 1. 

Notr 3.—The Dative of the object for which (390), pré with the Ablative, and /océ 
ar numero (or in numer) with the Genitive, are often kindred in force to Predicate 
Nouns: hosti, pré hoste, loci hostis, numerd (or in numerd) hostium, ‘for an enemy,’ 
or ‘as an enemy’: 

Fuit omnibus 0076, i¢ was A BENEFIT (lit., FOR A BENEFIT) fo all, Cie. Sicilia 
nobis pro aerdrié fuit, Sicily was A TREASURY (FOR A TREASURY) for us. Cic. Quaes- 
tori parentis locd fuit, he was a PARENT (lit., IN THE PLACE OF A PARENT) fo the questor. 
Cic. Is tibl parentis numeroé fuit, he was A PARENT to you. Cic. See also Predé. 
ete Genitive, 401. 

3. PrepicaTe Nouns are used not only with finite verbs, but also with 
INFINITIVES and PaRTICIPLES, and sometimes without verb or participle: 

Déclaratus rac Numa, Numa having been declared xina. Liv. Caninid 
cinsule, Caninius BEING CONSUL. Cic. See 431, also OUrestem under the rule. 

Nore 1.—For a PREDICATE NOMINATIVE after the INFINITIVE es86, see 536, 2, 1). 

Norte 2.—For an INFINITIVE or 8 CLAUSE instead of a Predicate Noun; see 539; 501. 


RULE I1.—Appositives. 

363. An Appositive agrees in Casr with the noun or 
pronoun which it-qualifies: 

Cluftius 78x moritur, Cluilius tHE KING dies. Liv. Urbés Karihagé 
atque Numaniia, the cities CarTtHaGk and Numantia. Cic. Saguntum, 
foederatam civitdtem, expignivit, he took Saguntum, an allied town. Liv. 
See 359, note 2. | 

1. An Appositive with different forms for different genders must agree 
in GENDER as well as in Case: 

Cluilius rér,! Cluilius raz xine. Liv. Venus régina,' Venus THE QUEEN. 
Hor. 

2. An Appositive often agrees with the pronoun implied in the ending 
of the verb: 

Hostis? hostem occidere volui, 7, aw ENEMY, wished to slay an enemy. Liv. 

8. Appositives are kindred in force— 


1) Generally to ReLative clauses: 

Cluilius rérx, Cluilius (who wus) THE KING. Liv. 

2) Sometimes to other SusorprnaTE clauses,?as TEMPORAL, CoNCcEssIvE, etc.’ 

Tarius puer didicit, Furius learned WHEN HE WAS A BOY Or ASA BOY. Cic. 
Janius aedem dictitor dédicavit, Junius dedicated the temple WHEN DICTATOR, 
Liv. 


4. By Synesis4—a CONSTRUCTION ACCORDING TO SENSE: 








1 See 362, 1, foot-note. 

2 /Tostia agrees with ego, implied in volui, ‘I wished’; see 358, foot-note. 
8 This construction is sometimes called Adverbial Apposition. 

* Sec Figures of Speech, 636, IV., 4. 
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1) Pussesives admit a Genitive in apposition with the Genitive of the pro- 
noun implied in them: . 

Tua ipsius'! amicitia, your own friendship. Cic. Meum sdlius peccdtum, 
my fault atone. Cic. Nomen meum abdbsentis, my name IN MY ABSENCE. Cic. 

2) Locatives admit as an Appositive a Locative Ablative (411, 425), with 
or without a preposition : : 

Albae constitérunt in urbe opportind,? they halted at Alba, A CONVENIENT 
city. Cic. Corinthi, Achdiae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Achaia. Tac. 


5. CLausEs.—A noun or pronoun may be in apposition with a clause. 
or a clause in apposition with a noun or pronoun: 


Nos, zd® quod débet, patria délectat, our country delights us, as it ought. 
Cic. Omnés interfici jussit, mznimentum’ ad praeséns, he ordered them all 
to be put to death, A MEANS OF PROTECTION for the present. Tac. For clauses 
in apposition with nouns or pronouns, see 499, 3; 501, III. . 

864, PartiTivE Apposition.—The parts may be in apposition 
with the whole, or the whole in apposition with the parts: 

Duo régés, dle belld, hic pace, civitatem auxérunt, two kings advanced the 


state, THE FORMER by war, the LATTER by peace. Liv. Ptolemaeus et Cleopatra, 
régzs* Aegypti, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, nuters of Egypt. Liv. 


SECTION II. 
GENERAL VIEW OF CASES. 


385, Cases, in accordance with their general force, may be ar- 
ranged and characterized as follows: 


I. Nominative, Case of the Subject. 
II. Vocative, Case of Address. 
III. Accusative, Case of Direct Object. 
IV. Dative, Case of Indirect Object. 
V. Genitive, Case of Adjective Relations. 
VI. Ablative, Case of Adverbial Relations.° 


1 Jpsius agrecs with tu7 (of you) involved in tua; sdlius and absentia, with mez 
involved in meum. The Genitive of ipse, sh/us, anus, and omnia is often thus used. 

2 Asa Locative Ablative is a genuine Locative in sense, there {s no special irregu- 
larity here, and in urbe opportint may be explained as a separate modifier of the verb: 
‘ They halted at Alba, at a convenient city.” Thus explained, it is not an appositive at ail. 

3 Td quod débet, lit., rHaT which it orces. Id and miinimentum are in apposition 
respectively with 26s délectat and omnés interfici, and are best explained as Accusatives. 
A Nominative apparently in apposition with a clause is generally best explained either as 
in apporitive to some Nominative, or as the subject of a separate clause. 

4 In the first example, ¢/le and hic, the parts, are in apposition with régés, the whole; 
but in the second example, 7égés, the whole, is in apposition with the parts, Pfolemaeus 
and Cleopatra. 

5 This arrangement is adopted in the discussion of the cases, because, it is thought, 
it will best present the force of the several cases and their relation to each other. 
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366. The Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have probably retained with very slight modifications their original 
’ force as developed in the mother tongue from which the Latin was 
derived.’ 


367. The Ablative combines within itself the separate offices 
of three cases which were originally distinct : ? 

1. The Abdlative proper, denoting the relation rRomM—the place 
FROM which, 

2. The Locative, denoting the relation in, AT—the place IN or AT 
which. 

3. The Instrumental, denoting the relation wiTH, By—the instru- 
ment or means WITH or BY which. 


SECTION III. 
NOMINATIVE.—VOCATIVE. 
I. NOMINATIVE. 
RULE Iil.—Subject Nominative. 


868. The subject of a finite verb is put in the Nomina- 
tive:° 


Servius régnavit, Servius reigned, Liv. Patent portae, THE GATES are 
open. Cic. Féx vicit, THE KING conquered. Liv. Ego régés éjéci, vds 
tyrannos intrédiicitis, I have banished kings, you introduce tyrants. Cic. 

1. The subject is always a substantive, a pronoun, or some word or 
clause used substantively ;* see examples under the rule. 

2. A pronominal subject is always expressed or implied in the ending 
of the verb :° 


1 That is, in the primitive Indo-Enropean tongue, from which have been derived, 
either directly or indirectly, not only the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, but also the English, 
French, German, and indeed nearly ali the languages of modern Europe. Upon the gen- 
eral subject of Cases, their original formation and meaning, see Bopp. I., pp. 242-519; 
Merguet, pp. 17-117; Penka, Hibschmann, Holzweirsig, Delbriick, and, among the earlier: 
writers, Hartung, ‘ Ueber die Casus,’ etc., and Rumpel, ‘ Casuslehre.’ 

2 See Delbriick, ‘ Ablativ, Localis, Instrumentalis.’ 

3 For the Sudject of the Infinitive, see 536. For the Agreement of the verb with 
its subject, see 460. 

¢ For clauses used substantively, see 540, 

5 See 247. Thus moned means / (not you, he, or 26, but J) inetruct. Indeed, 
every verb contains a pronominal subject in itself, and in general it is necessary to add 
a separate subject only when it would otherwise be doubtful to whom the implied pro- 
noun refers. Thus r/gn.ivit, ‘he reigned,’ is complete of itself, if the context shows to 
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Discipulds moned! ut studia ament, I instruct pupils to love (that THEY 
may love) their studies. Quint. Non scholae, sed vitae discimus, wE learn 
not for the school, but for lyfe. Sen. 


Note.—A separate pronominal subject may, however, he added for the sake of clear- 
ness, emphasis, or contrast, as in the fourth example under the rule, 


3. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, es- 
pecially if it is es¢ or sunt: 


Ecce tuae litterae, lo your letter (comes). Cic. Tot sententiae, there are 
{sunt) 80 many opinions. Ter. Consul profectus (est), the consul set out. Liv. 

Nore 1.—The verb /acio is often omitted in short sentences and clauses: 

Melius hi, quam vos, these have done better thun you. Cic. Recta ille, he dces 
rightly. Cic. Cotta finem, Cotta closed, lit., made an end. Cic. So also in Livy 
after nihil aliud (amplius, minus, etc.) guam, ‘nothing other (more, less, etc.) than’ = 
‘merely’; nihil praeterqguam, ‘nothing except’ = ‘merely’: Nihil aliud quam steté- 
runt, they merely stood (did nothing other than). Liv. 

Note 2.—Certain forms of expression often dispense with the verb: 

Quid, what? quid enim, what indeed? quid ergs, what then? guid quod, what of 
the fact that? quid plira, why more, or why shall I say more? né plira, not to say 
more; né muita, not to say much; guid hic ad mé, what is this to me? nihil ad rem, 
nothing to the subject. & ke 

Nore 8.—For the Predicate Nominative, see 362. 

Nore 4.—For the Nominative as an Appositive, see 363. 

Note 5.—For the Nominative in Exclamations, see 381, note 3. 


II. Vocative. 
RULE IV.—Case of Address. 


869. The name of the person or thing addressed is put 
in the Vocative : 

Perge, Laeli, proceed, LaEtius. Cic. Quid est, Catilina, why is it, Cati- 
LINE? Cic, Tuum est, Servi, régnum, the kingdom is yours, Servius. Liv. 
© dit immortalés, O immorial aops. Cie. 


1. An Jnterjection may or may not accompany the Vocative. 
2. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the Nominative in apposition with 
the subject occurs where we should expect the Vocative: 


Audi ti, populus Albanus, hear ye, Alban prope. Liv. 


8. Conversely, the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetry where 
we should expect the Nominative : 


Quibus, Hector, ab Gris exspectdte vents. from what shores, Hector, do you ANX- 
IOUSLY AWAITED come? Verg. Afacte nova virtiite, puer, a Ulessing on your new 
valor, boy (lit., be FNLARGED by; supply esto). Verg. 


whom the pronoun “e refers; if not, the noun must be added: Servius régndvit, lit., he, 
Servius, reigned, or Servius, he reigned. In the fourth example under the rule, ego and 
vos, though already implied in the form of the verb. are expressed for emphasis. In 
impersonal verbs the subject ‘it,’ in English, is implied in the personal ending 7. 

1 See preceding foot-note. 
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SECTION IV. 
ACCUSATIVE. 


870. The Accusative is used '— 

I. As the Direct Object of an Action; 
II. In an Adverbial Sense—with or without Prepositions; 
III. In Exclamations—with or without Interjections. 


Note 1.—For the Predicate Accusative, see 362 and 373, 1. 

Note 2.—For the Accusative in Apposition, see 363. 

Norte 8.—For the Accuatdive with Prepositions, see 433. 

Nore 4.—For the Accus itive as the Subject of un Infinitive, see 536. 


I. ACCUSATIVE AS DIRECT OBJECT. 
RULE V.—Direct Object. 


871. The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 


Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) THE worLp. Cic. Libera 
rem piblicam, free THE REPUBLIC. Cic. Populf Romani salitem défendite, 
defend THE SAFETY of the Roman people. Cic. 

I. The Direct Ossecr may be— 

1. An External Object, the person or thing on which the action of the 
verb is directly exerted, as sa/ifem above. 

2. An Interna! Object; i. e., one already contained or implied in the 
action itself. This embraces two varieties : 

1) Ina strict sENsE, the Cognate Accusative, an object having a mean- 
ing cognate or kindred to that of the verb: 


Servititem servire,? to serve in bondage (lit., to serve A SERVITUDE). Ter. 


2) In a FREER SENSE, the Accusative of Effect, the object produced by 
the action : 


Librum scribere, to write a BooK. Cic. 

Note.—Participles in dus, verbal adjectives in bundus, and in Plautus a 
few verbal nouns, occur with the accusative : 

Vitabundus castra, avoiding the camp. Liv. Quid tibf hanc caratidst 
{ciiratid est) ® rem = cir hanc rem ciiras, what care have you of this? Plaut. 


1 The Accusative is probably the oldest of al] the oblique cases known to our family 
of languages, and was therefore originally the sole modifier of the verb, expressing in 4 
vague and general way several relations now recognized as distinct. This theory ac- 
counts for the great variety of constructions in which the Accusative is used in Latin. 
See Curtius, ‘Zur Chronologie,’ pp. 71-74; Holzweissig, pp. 84-88. , 

2 The pupil will observe that the idea of rervitutem, ‘servitude,’ ‘service,’ is con 
tained in the verb sevvire, ‘to serve,’ ‘to be a slave or servant.” 

8 See 27, note. . 
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II. The Cocnate Accusative is generally—(1) a noun with an adjective 
or other modifier, or (2) a neuter pronoun or adjective. It is used quite 
freely both with transitive and with intransitive verbs, and sometimes even 
with verbs in the passive voice : 


Eam vitam vivere, to live that tire. Cic. Mirum somnidre somnsum, to 
dream a wonderful pREAM. Plaut. adem peccat, he makes THE SAME MIS- 
TAKES.! Cic. Hoc studet anum, he studies this onE THING (this one study).:- 
Hor. Perfidum ridéns Venus, Venus smiling a PpERFIpIoUs SMILE. Hor. Jd 
assentior, J assent to THis (I give THIs assent). Cic. Jdem gloriari, to make 
THE SAME BoaAsT. Cic. Quid possunt, How powerful are they, or WHAT power 
have they? Caes. Aa monémur, we @re admonished oF THESE THINGS.? Cic, 
Nihil moti sunt, they were NoT AT ALL moved. Liv. 


Notre.—Here may be mentioned the following kindred constructions : 

Vox hominem sonat, the voice svunds HUMAN. Verg. Saltére Cyclopa, to dance 
THE CycLops. Hor. Longam viam ire, ts go a long way. Verg. Bellum pignare, to 
Jight aA BATTLE. Verg. 


Ilf. Specran Verss.—Many verbs of FEELING or Emotion, of Taste and 
SMELL, admit the Accusative: 


Honorés déspérat, he despairs of Honors. Cic. Haec gemébant, they were 
sighing over THESE THINGS. Cic. Détrimenta ridet, he lauyhs at vosses. Hor. 
Olet unguenta, he has the odor of prrrumes. Ter. Oratid redolet antiquitatem, 
the oration smacks of antiquity. Cie. 


Nore 1.—Such verbs are: déapérd, to despair of; dcled, to grieve for; gemd, to sigh 
ever; horred, to shudder at; /acrimd, to weep over; maered, to mourn over; miror, 
to wonder at; rided, to laugh at; sitid, to thirst for, etc.; 076d, to have the odor of; 
sa pid, to savor of, whether used literally or figuratively. 

Notre 2.— Many verbs in Latin, as in English, are sometimes transitive and some- 
times intransitive; see auged, duro, incipid, lawd, rud, suppedito, turbd, etc., in the 
Dictionary. 

Nore 8.—Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitire verbs in English 
are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an indirect object or some special con. 
struction ; see 385. 

Note 4.—The object of a transitive verb is often omitted, when it can be easily sup- 
plied : moved = moved mé, ‘ I move (myself)*; vertit = vertit sé, ‘he turns (himself)’ : 

Castris nin movit, he did not move from his camp. Liv. Jam verterat fortuna. 
Sortune had already changed. liv. 

Notrr 5.—For the Passive Construction, see 464. 


IV. An INFINITIVE or a CLAUSE may be used as Direct Object: 


Imperare cupiunt, they desire to RULE. Just. Opto ut id audidtis, I destre 
THAT YOU MAY HEAR THIS, Cic. 


1 Peccat, ‘he makes a mistake’; idem peccat, ‘he makes the same mistake,’ where 
tdem represents idem peceitum. 

2 Literally, we are admonished THESE THINGS, i. e., these admonitions. 

3 Observe that with the Accusative déspérd means not ‘to despair,’ but ‘te despair 
of.’ and is accordingly transitive; doled, not ‘to grieve.’ but ‘to grieve for,’ etc. With 
some of tho verbs here given the object is properly a Cognate Accusative, 
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372. Many Compounps of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially compounds of verbs of motion with circum, per, praeter, 
trdns, and super, take the Accusative : 


Murmur contiénem pervasit, a murmur went through THE ASSEMBLY. Liv. 
Rhénum transiérunt, they crossed (went across) THE Rune. Caes. Circum- 
stant sendtum, they stand around THE SENATE. Cic. Heréditdtem obire, to 
enter upon THE INHERITANCE. Cic. Eds ndtidnés adire, to yo to those NATIONS. 
Caes, Undam innatare, to float upon THE WAVE. Verg. Tela exire,! to avoid 
THE WEAPONS, Verg. (allés praecédunt, they surpass THE GAULS. Cacs, 


RULE V1.—Two Accusativcs—Same Person. 


-378. Verbs of MAKING, CIIOOSING, CALLING, REGARDING, 
sHowINa, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same 
pergon or thing: 


Hamilcarem imperdtércm fecérunt, they made Hamilcar COMMANDER. 
Nep. Ancum régem populus creavit, the people elected Ancus KiNG. Liv. 
Summum cénsilium appellarunt Sendtum, they called their highest council 
SENATE. Cic, Sé praestitit propigndtérem \ibertatis, he showed himecl/ 
THE CHAMPION Of liberty. Cic. Flaccum habuit collégam, he had Flaccus as 
COLLEAGUE. Nep. Sdcratés totius mundi sé civem arbitrabatur, Socrates 
considered himself a citizun of the whole world. Cie. 


1. Prepicate Accusativk.—One of the two Accusatives is the Direct Object, 
and the other an essential part of the Predicate. The latter may be called a 
Predicate Accusative ; see 362. 


Norte 1.—Habed, ‘to have, admits two Accusatives, but when it means ‘to regard,’ 
it usually takes, instead of the Predicate Accusative, the Dative of the object Sor which 
(384), the Ablative with in or pré, or the Genitive with locé, numeré or in numero: 
lidibrié habére, ‘to regard as an object of ridicule’; prd hoste habére, in hostibus 
habére, locé hostium habére, numero or in numeri hostium hab2re, ‘to regard as an 
enemy.’ These constructions also occur with other verbs meaning to regard : 

Ea honori habent, they regard tiere things as AN HONOR. Sall. Illum pré hoste 
habécre, to regard him as AN ENEMY. Caes. Jam pro facté habére, to regard it as 
already pons. Cie. In hostium numero habuit, he regarded them as ENEMIES (lit., in 
the number of, ete.). Caes. Mé pra déridiculé putat, he regards mé a8 AN OBJECT OF 
RIDICULE. Ter. 

Notr 2.—The Predicate Accusative is sometimes an adjective: 

Hominés caecés reddit aviaritia, avarice renders men BLIND, Cic. Templa dedrum 
sancta habébat, he regarded the temples of the gods A&® SACRED. Nep. 


2. In the Passive these verbs take two Nominatives—a Subject and a Predi- - 
cate—corresponding to the two Accusatives of the Active: 


Servius ree est décliratus, Servius was declared kina. Liv. See also 362, 2. 





1 Observe that an intransitive verb may become transitive by being compounded 
with a preposition which does not take the Accusative. 
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RULE VI1.—Two Accusatives—Person and Thing. 


374. Some verbs of aAsKING, DEMANDING, TEACHING, and 
CONCEALING, admit two Accusatives—one of the person 
and the other of the thing: 


Mé senteniiam rogiivit, he asked me MY OPINION. Cic. Philosophia nds 
rés omnés docuit, philosophy has taught us all tHincs. Cic. Auzilia régem 
6rabant, they asked AUXILIARIES from the king. Liv. Pdecm té poscimus, 
we demand PEACE of you. Verg. Non té célavi sermédncm, 1 did not conceal 
from you THE CONVERSATION. Cic. 


1. In the Passive the Person becomes the subject, and the Accusative cf 
the thing is retained : 

Mé sententiam rogivit, h2 asked me my ortnion. Cic. Ego sententiam ro- 
gatus sum, / was asked my optnion. Cic. Artés édoctus fuerat, he had been 
taught THE ARTs. Liv. 

2. Two AccusaTives are gencrally used with cé/6, doced, édoced ; often with 
rogo, poscd, reposcd ; sometimes with dédoces, erposcd, flagitd, 6rd, etc., cdn- 
suld, interrogd, percontor , rarely with moned, admoned, and postuls. 


Note 1.—Céld, ‘to conceal, takes—(1) in the Active generally teoo Accusatives, ar 
under the rule, but sometimes the Accusatire of the person and the Ablative of the 
thing with dé; (2) in the Passive, the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or the Ablative 
with dé: 

Mé dé hoc libro célavit, he kept me ignorant or this noox. Cic. Jd célari, to be 
Kept ignorant or THis. Nep. Célari dé cénsilidé, to be kept ignorant oF THE PLAN. 
Cic. 

Nore 2.— Doce’ and édoceo generally follow the rule,! but sometimes they take the 
Accusative of the person and the Adb/datizve of the thing with or without dé,2 and some- 
times the Accu.ative of the person with the /njinitive or a Subjunctive Clause: 

D: sua re mé docet, he informs me iN reGsRD To his case. Cic. Litteris Graecis 
doctus, instructed IN Greek LITERATURE. Sall. Sdcratem fdibus® docuit, he taught 
Socrates (with) THe tyre. Cic. Té sapere docet, he teachex 70u TO BE WISE. Cic, 

Norte 8.—Most verbs of ashing and demanding sometimes take two Accusatives, 
but verbs of asking, questioning, generally take the Accusative of the person4 and 
the Ablative of the thing 4 with d*, and verbs cf imploring, demanding, generally the 
Accusative of the (.ing4 and the Ablative of the person ‘4 with d or ab: 

Té his dé rébus interrogé, J vak you IN PEGARD TO these THINGS. Cic. Victériam 
ab di’s exposcere, to implore vic ory FROM TUF Gops. Caes. Id ub eo flagitare, to de- 
mand thix FROM 111M -Caes. 


1 Other verbs of teaching—érudto, inatitud, infirmd, instruo, etc.— generally take 
the Ablative of the thing with or without a preposition, as 72 or dé; see Dictionary. 

2 Doced, in the sense of inform, takes dé with the Ablative. 

3 The Accusative may be omitted. With fidibus supply canere, 

4 The Accusative or Ablative of the person is often omitted, and a clause often takes 
the place of the Accusative or Ablative of the thing. For examples and for special con- 
structions, see, in the Dictionary, c/nsuld, interrogo, rogé; also flagitd, 6rd, poscé, ea 
posch, and reposco. 
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Nore 4.—P.t6d and postuld generally take the Accusative of the tring! and tho 
Ah’ative of the person with d@ or ab; quuerd, the Accusative of the thing! and the 
Ablutive of the person with é or ex, d, ab, or dé: 

Picem ab Ri mania petiérunt, they asked peace FROM THE Romans. Caes. Aliquid 
ab amicis postulire, to demund something FROM FRIENDS. Cic. Quaerit ex solé ea, etc., 
he asks OF H:M IN PRIVATE (from him alone) tore guestions, etc. Caes. 


375. A Neuter Pronoun or ADJECTIVE as a Cognate® Accusative oc- 
curs in connection with a Direct Object with many verbs which do not 
otherwise take two Accusatives : 

Héc te hortor, J exhort you to tus, J give you Tus exhortation. Cie. Ea* 
monémur, we are admonished of THESE THINGS. Cic. So with velle, Caes., B. 
G. 1., 34. 

8'76, A few Compounns of érdns, circum, and ad admit two Accusa- 
tives, dependent the one upon the verb, the other upon the preposition : 


Ibérum cdpias trijécit, he led his forces across THe Esro. Liv. Animum 
adverti columellam, J noticed (turned my mind to) A SMALL COLUMN. Cic. 

Nortr.—In the Passive these compounds and some others admit an Accusative de- 
pending upon the preposition : 

Praetervehor 6x‘ta Tantagiae, Jam carried by 1nk Mout 0% the Pantagias. Verg. 
Locum sum practervectus, / have been carried by THE PLACE. Cic. 


87'7. In Poetry, rarely in prose, verbs of clothing, unclothing—induo, 
exUuG, cingd, accingd, indicd, etc.—are sometimes used refcrively in the Pas- 
sive, like the Greek Middle, and thus admit an Accusative: 


Galeam induitur, he puts on His HELMET. Verg. Inatile ferrum cingitur, 
he girds on unis useless sworD. Verg. Virginés longam inditae vestem, matd- 
ens attired in long RoBEs. Liv. 

Nore.—A few other verbs sometimes admit a similar construction in the poets: 

Antiquum saturita dolérem, having satiafied her old RESENTMENT. Verg. Suspénsi 
loculés lacerti, with 8ATCHELS hung upon the arm (having hung, etc.). Hor. Pascuntur 
silods, they browse on TUR FORESTS. Verg. 


II. ACCUSATIVE IN AN ADVERBIAL SENSE. 
RULE VIII.—Accusative of Specification. 


878. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative 
to define its application : * 


1 The Ablative of the person is often omitted, and, instead of the Accusative of the 
thing, a clause is often used. With postu/i and quaerd the Ablative with dé occurs. 
For examples and for other special constructions, see Dictionary. 

2 See 371, IL. 

3 As a rare exception, moned admits a noun as the Accusative of the thing; see 
Plaut.. Stich., 1, 2, 1. 

« The Accusative of Specification is Sasson related to the Cognate Accusative and to 
the Poetic Accusative after Passive verbs used reflexively, both of which readily pass 
into an adverbial construction. Thus capita in capita vélamur and galeam in galeam 
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Capita vélamur, we have our HEADS veiled (are veiled as to OUR HEADS, 07 
have veiled ouR HEADS). Verg. Nibe humerds amictus, with HI8 SHOULDERS 
enveloped in a cloud. Hor. Miles fractus membra labore, the soldier with 
Limes shattered with labor (broken as to his limbs). Hor. Aenéds ds ded 
similis, Aencas like a god in APPEARANCE. Verg. 


1, In a strict sense, the Accusative of Specification generally specifies the 
part to which the action or quality particularly belongs. In this sense, it is 
‘mostly poetic, but occurs also in prose. See Allative of Specification, 424. 

2. In a freer sense, this Accusative includes the adverbial use of partem, 
vicem, nihil, of id and genus in id temporis, id aetdtis (at this time, age), dd 
genus,’ omne genus, quod genus (for éus generis, etc.), etc. ; also of secus, rés, 
and of many neuter pronouns and adjectives—hdédc, illud, id, quid (454, 2), 
multum, summum, cetera, réligua, etc. In this sense, it is common in prose: 

Maximam partem lacte vivunt, they live mostly (as to the largest PART) 
upon milk, Cacs. Locus id temporis vacuus erat, the place was at THI8 lime 
vcant. Cic. Aliquid id genus! scribere, to write something or this KIND. 
Cic. Alias rés est improbus, IN other THINGS (a8 to the rest) he 78 unprinci- 
pled. Plaut. Quaerit, guid possint, he inquires How powerful they are. Cacs. 
Quid vénistl, way have you come? Plaut. 


RULE IX.—Accusative of Time and Space. 


379. Duration or Tre and Extent or SPACE are ex- 
pressed by the Accusative: 


Rdmulus septem et triginté régnavit annds, Romulus reigned thirty-seven 
years, Liv. Cyrus quadragintaé annds natus régnare coepit, Cyrus began 
to reign (when) forty years old (having been born forty years). Cic. Quin- 
que milia passuum ambulare, to walk five mites. Cic. Pedés octdginta 
distare, to be cighty Feet distant. Caes. Nix quattuor pedés alta, snow four 
FEET deep. Liv. But— 

1. Duration or Time is sometimes expressed by the Ablative, or by the 
Accusative with a preposition : 

Pagnatum est Aéris quinque, the battle was fought five Hours. Caes. Ler 
année vigintl certatum est, the war was waged For twenty YEARS, Liv. 


+ 2, Distance is sometimes expressed by the Ablative: 


Milibus passuum sex 4 Caesaris castris consédit, he encamped ar THE DI8- 
TANCE OF sic MILES from Caesar’s camp. Caes. 


Nore.— Abd used adverbially, meaning of. sometimes accompanies the Ablative : 
Ab wmitibus passuum duibus castra posu: runt, they pitched their camp two miles 
orF. Caes. 


induitur are similar constructions, while guid in quaerit quid possint may be explained 
vither as a Cognate Accusative (371, I., 2) or 18 an Adverbial Accusative. 

1 Some grammarians treat genus in all such cases as an Appositive: aliguéd, id 
yenus, something, this kind: sce Draeger, I., p. 2. 
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RULE X.— Accusative of Limit. | 
880. The piace to wuicu is designated by the Accusa- 
tive:’ 
I. Generally with a preposition—ad or in : 


Legidnés ad urbem addicit, he ts leading the legions to or TOWARD THE 
city. Cic. Ad mé scribunt, they are writing to mx. Cic. Jn Asiam redit, 
he returns into Asta. Nep. Cdonfigit in dram, he fled To THE ALTAR, Nep. 


IIT. In names of towns without a preposition : 


Nintius Rémam redit, the messenger returns To Rome. Liv. Platé 7a- 
rentum vénit, Plato came To TareNtum. Cic. Figit Tarquinice, he fled to 
Tarquinizr. Cic. But— 

Nore.—Verbs meaning to collect, to come together, ete:—conventd, cdg, convocd, 
otc.—are usually treated as verbs of motion, and thus take the Accusative, generally witb 
8 preposition; but verbs meaning to place—locd, collocd, pind, etc.—are usually treated 
as verbs of rest, and thus take the Ablative (425), generally with a preposition: 

Onum in locum conventre, to meet IN One PLACE. Cues. Cépiis in Ginum locum 
cdgere, fo collect forces IN one PLAacE. Caes, Jn alterlus mand vitam pdnere, to 
place one's life IN THE HAND Of another. Cic. 

1. In the NaMEs OF TOWNS ihe Accusative with ad occurs—({1) to denote 
to, toward, in the dircetion of, into the vicinity of, and (2) in contrast with 
4 or ab: 

Trés sunt viae ad Mutinam, there are three roads to Mutina. Cie. Ad 
Zamam pervénit, he came To THE vicrniry oF Zama. Sall. A Didnid ad 
Sindpén, from Dianium to Sinope. Cic. 

2. Like NAMES OF TOWNS are used— 

1) The Accusatives domum, domds, ris: 

Scipid domum reductus est, Scipio was conducted nome. Cic. Domds ab- 
ducti, led To THEIR HomMES. Liv. Aus évolare, to hasten iNTO THE COUNTRY. 
Cic. Domum reditid, a return HomE. Caes. 


2) Sometimes the Accusative of names of islands and peninsulas : 


Laitona cénfigit Délum, Latona fled to Dexos. Cic. Pervénit Chersoné- 
sum, he went TO THE CHERsONEsts. Nep. 


3) Rarely a few other Accusatives, as exscquids, infitids, etc. :* 
Ile infitids Ibit, he will deny (will proceed To A DENIAL). Ter. 


8. The preposition is sometimes omitted before names of countries, 
and, in the poets, before names of nations and even before common nouns: 





1 Originally the place to which was uniformly designated by the Accusative without 
& preposition. Names of towns have retained the original construction, while moet other 
names of places have assumed a preposition. 

2 See also the Supine in um, 545. 
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Aegyptum profigit, he jled to Eaypr. Cic. Italiam véenit, he came to 
Iraty. Verg. Ibimus Afrée, we shall go ro THE A¥Ricans. Verg. Lavinia 
vénit litora, he came to the Lavinian sHores. Verg. 

4. A PoeticaL Dative occurs for the Accusative, with or without a 
preposition : 

It clamor caelé (for ad caelum), the shout ascends To HEAVEN. Verg. Faci- 
lis déscénaus Avernd, easy 18 the descent TO Haves. Verg. See 385, 4. 


III. ACCUSATIVE IN EXCLAMATIONS. 
RULE X1.—Accusative in Exclamations. 


881. The Accusative, either with or without an inter- 
jection, may be used in exclamations: 


Heu mé miserum, an ME unhappy! Cic. Mé miserum, ME miserable /! 
Cic. O fallacem spem, O deceptive Hore! Cic. AMfé caecum, blind that 
I am/ Cic. Prd dedrum fidem, IN THE NAME of the gods! Cic. Hanc- 
cine auddciam, this aupacity ?? Cie. But— 


Notre 1.—An adjective or Genitive generally accompanies this Accusative, as in the 
exam ples, 

Nors 2.—O, éheu, and hew are the interjections most frequently used with the Ac- 
cusative, though others occur. 

Nore 8.—Other cases also occur in exclamations: 

1) The Vocatire—when an address as well as an exclamation is intended : 

Pro sancte Juppiter, O holy Jurrrer. Cic. Infelix Dids, unhappy Divo. Verg. 

2) The Nominative— when the exclamation approaches the form of a statement: 

En dcetra, 10 THE RIGHT HAND (there is, or thut is the right hand)! Verg. Ecce 
tuae litterae, LO your LETTER (comes)! Cic. 

8) The Dative—to designate the person after ei, vae, and sometimes sfter ecce, én, 
hem :3 , 

Ei mthl, wor to ue. Verg. Vae tibi, woz to rou. Ter. Ecce tid), Lo To You 
(lo here is to you = observe). Cic. En tii, rH18 ror you (lo I do this for you). Liv. 


SECTION V. 
DATIVE. 
8382. The Dative is the case of the alee Object, and 
designates the PERSON To or FOR WHOM,‘ or the THING TO 
or FOR WHICH, anything is or is done.* 





1 Bee Milton, ‘Paradise Lost,’ IV., 73. 

2 The exclamation may of course be interrogative in character. 

$8 This isan Ethical Dative; see 389. 

* The Zndirect Object ia generally a person, or something personified. Unlike the 
Direct Object, it is never contained in the action or produced by it, but is in most in- 
stances the interested recipient of it. 

5 Whether this was the original meaning of the Dative is not known. Delbrick 
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383. The Dative is used— 


I, With a large class of Verbs and Adjectives ; 
II. With a few special Nouns and Adverbs. 


RULE XII.—Dative with Verbs. 


384. The Inpirecr Ossecr of an action is put in the 
Wative. It is used— 
I. With INTRANSITIVE and PASSIVE Verbs: 


Tibi servid, J am devoted to you. Plaut. Serviunt pomuld, they ave de- 
voted TO THE PEOPLE. Cic. IJmperid parébant, they were obedient To (obeyed) 
auTHoRiTy. Caes. Tempori cédit, he yie’ds to the time. Cic. Labdri stu- 
dent, they devote themselves to labor. Caes. Mundus deo paret, the world 
obeys God.! Cic. Caesar! supplicabd, / will supplicate Caesar.' Cic. Nobis 
vita data est, life has been granted to us. Cic. Numitdri déditur, he is — 
delivered to Numitor. Liv. 


II. With TRANSITIVE Verbs, in connection with the 
DIRECT OBJECT 


Agros plebi dedit, he gave lands 10 THE CoMMON PEOPLE. Cic. Tibi gra- 
tids ago, I give thanks to you. Cic. N&atiira hominem conciliat homéni, 
Nature reconciles man To man. Cic. Pons iter hostibus dedit, the bridge 
gave a passaye to the encmy. Liv. Léyés civitaétibus suis scripsérunt, thes 
prepared laws for their states. Cic. 

1. The INpirEct OBJECT may be— 

1) The Dative or INFLUENCE,’ designating the person to whom some- 
thing is or is done: 

Serviunt populd, they are devoted TO THE PEOPLE. Cic. Agros pilébi dedit, 
he gave lands TO THE COMMON-PEUPLE. Cic. 

2) The Dative or INterxst,? designating the person ror whom something 
is or is done: 


Sibi Megarénsés vicit, he conquered the Megariaus For HiMSELF. Just. 


3) The Dative or Purpose or Enp,’ designating the object or end FOR 
which something is or is done: 


Receptui cecinit, he gave the signal FOR A RETREAT. Liv. 





thinks that this case originally designated the place or object toward which the action 
tended. See Kuhn's ‘ Zeitschrift,’ vol. xviii., p. 81. 

1 Ie subject to God; wtil make supplication to Caesar. 

2 Observe that the Dative of Influence is very closely connected with the rei and 
is, in fact, essential to the completeness of the sentence; while the Dative of Jntereat and 
the Dative of Purpose are merely added to sentences which wonld be complete witht 
them. Thus Megurénsés vicit is complete in itself. 
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2. Douste Construction.—A few verbs admit—(1) the Dative of the 
person and the Accusative of the thing, or (2) the Accusative of the per- 
son and the Ablative of the thing: alicui rem ddndre, ‘to present a thing 
to any one,’ or aliquem ré déndre, ‘to present any one with a thing’ :? 

Praedam militibus donat, he gives the booty To THE SOLDIERS. Caes. Athé- 
niénsés friimento donivit, he presented the Athenians WITH GRAIN. Nep. 

Norte.—This construction may also be used of objects which are in a measure per- 
sonified, or which involve persons: ‘ 

Marum urdi circumdedit, de built a wall around tHE city. Nep. Deus animum 
circumdedit corpore, God haa encom passed tre soul with A BoDY. Cic, 

3. To and for are not always signs of the Dative. Thus— 

1) To, denoting mere motion or direction, is generally expressed hl the 
Accusative with or without a preposition (380): 

Vent ad urbem, J came To THE city. Cic, Délum vinimus, we came To 
DeEtos. Cic. 

Notr 1.—But the Dative occurs in the poets; sce 380, 4, and 388, 4. 

Note 2.—Jfittd, ‘to send,’ and «er.ld, ‘to write, take the Dative, or the Accusative 
wit) a7, to denote the person fo wion: 

Beribit Laliind, he erites TO Lavrenus. Caes. Scribc§ ad m?, you will write to 
ug, Cic. 

2) For, in defence of, in bchal/’ of, is expressed by the Ablative with 
pro; for the sake of, jor the purpose of, sometimes by the Accusative 
with zn: 

Pré patria morl, to die FoR ONE’s countRY. Hor. Dimicire pré libertate, 
to fight FOR LIBERTY. Cic. Satis in iswm, enough For vse. Liv. 

4. The Dative sometimes depends, not upon the verb alone, but upon 
the Predicate as a whole: 


Tegimenta galeis? milités facere jubet, he orders the soldiers to make cor- 
erings’ FOR THEIR HELM:Ts. Caes. Liberis divités esse volumus, we wixh 
to be rich FOR THE SAKE OF OUR CHILDREN. Cic. Quis huic ré testis est, 
who testifies To THIS (lit., 78 @ witness FOR this THING). Cic. 


Note 1.—-The Dative is used with verbs modified by satis, bene, end male, whether 
written as compounds or not: 

Tillis satis facere (also written satiafacere), to satiafy THEM.? Caes. Cui bene dixit 
nquain, FOR WHOM hus he ever spoken a good word? Cic. Optims6 vtré maledicere, 
tu rev. lz a most excellent MAN, Cic. 

Note 2.—A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the English idiom 
would lead us to expect a Genit’ve depending upon a noun: . 

In cénspectum vénerat hostibus,* he had come in si-ht oF THE ENEMY (lit., TO THE 





1 This double construction occurs chiefly with aspergd, circumdd, ciroumfundo, 
adind, exud, impertio, induo, inapergd, interclidd, 

2 Galeis is best explained as depending upon tegimcnita facere, rather than upon 
facere alone; liberia, as depending upon divités esse volumus, and réi upon testis eat. 

3 Literally, to do enough FoR THEM. 

4 Hostibus does not depend at all apon cdénspectum, but upon the entire predicate, 
tn ccnepectum vénerat, 
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ENEMY). Cie, Cuescri ad ped<s prdicere, to cast at the feet or Carsar (lit., TO CAESAR, 
at the feet), Caes. Mihi horror membra quatit, u shudder shaker my limbe. Verg. 
Crbi Zundamenta jacere, to lay the foundations of (for) the city. Liv. 

Norte 8.—The Dative is sometimes very loosely connected with the predicate, i 
designating the person with reference to whom the statement is true : 

Ti Uli pater es, you area satier TO HM, Tac. Tridui iter expeditie erat, ¢ was 

a journey of tiree days FOR LIGHT-ARMED SOLDIERS, Liv. Est urbe Ggressis tumu- 
lus, there ie a@ mound as you go out of tie city! Verg. 

5. With ImpersonaL Passtve.— Verbs which admit only an Jndireci 
Object in the Active are Jmpersonal in the Passive, but they may retain 
‘the Dative: 

Hostibus resistunt, they resist THE ENEMY. Caes. His sententiis resisti- 
tur, resistunce is offered To these opINIons. Caes. Né& mihi noceant, that they 
may not injure me. Cic. Mihi nihil nocéri potest, no tujury can be done to 
Me (lit., injury can be done To mx not at all). Cie. 


385. WitH SpeciaL VERBS.—The Dative of the Jn- 
direct Object is used with many verbs which require special 
mention. Thus— 

I. With verbs signifying to benefit or injure, please or displease, 
command or obey, serve or resist, and the like : 


Sibi prosunt, they benefit tHEMsELvES, Cic. Nocére alteri, to injure 
ANOTHER. Cic. Zéndni placuit, it pleased Zeno. Cic. Displicet Tula, it 
displeascs Tuttus. Liv. Cupiditatibus imperare, to command desires. Cic. 
Ded pirére, to obey God. Cic. Régi servire, to serve the king. Cic. Hosti- 
bus resistere, fo resist the enemy. Caes. 


II. With verbs signifying to indulge, spare, pardon, threaten, 
believe, persuade, and the like : 


Sibi indulgére, to indulge onr’s SELF. Cic. Vitae parcere, to spare LIFE. 
Nep. Mihi ignéscere, to pardon ue. Cic. Minitans patriae, threatening 
his country. Liv. Trasci amicts, to be angry with friends. Cic. Mihi créde, 
believe me. Cic. Tis persuadére, to persuade them. Caes. 


Notr 1.—Some verbs of this class take the Accusative: délectd, juvd, laedd, affendd, 
ete. : 

Marium jivit, he helped Marius. Nep. Non mé fama deecest Jame does not 
delight me. Cic. 

Nore 2.—For /idd and cinfido with the Ablative, see 425, 1, 1), note. 

Note 8.—The force of the Dative is often found only by attending to the strict mean- 


1 Other examples are: A Pylis eunti locé alté siti sunt, they are situated in an ele- 
tated place ar you come (lit. fo one coming) from Pylae. Liv. Déscendentibus 
inter duds licés, as you descend (lit., to those descending) between the two groves. 
Liv. Exscendentibus ad templum miceria erat, there was an enclosure as you «ar. 
cended to the tempie. Liv. In iniversum aestimanti pliis penes peditem réboris est, 
tu make a general estimate (lit., to one making, etc.), there te more strengt in the 
infantry. Tae. 
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ing of the verb: nub, ‘to marry ° (strictly, to vet/ one's self, as the bride for the bride- 
groom); medeor, ‘to cure’ (to administer a remedy to); satigfacid, ‘to satisfy’ (to do 
enough for), ete, 

1. Some verbs admit either the Accusative or the Dative, but with a 
difference of meaning : 

Cavére aliquem, ¢o ward off some one; cavére alicui, fo care FoR some one. 

Consulere aliquem, fo consult, etc. ; alicui, to consult ror, etc. 

Metuere, timére aliquem, to fear ; alicui, to fear For. 

Prospicere, providére aliquid, to foresee ; alicui, to provide For. 

Temperdre, moderari aliquid, to govern, direct; alicui (of things), to re- 
strain, put a check upon; temperdre alicui (9/ persons), to spare} 

Hune ti cavétd, be on your guard against THs ONE (lit., ward HIM off). 
Hor. £% cavére volé, [ wish to care ror HIM (i. @., to. protect him). Cie. Per- 
jidiam timémus, we fear PERFIDY. Cic. Szbi timuerant, (h2y had feared For 
THEMSELVES. Caes. 

Nore. —Dare litterads ad aliquem means tv address «a letter TO 8OME ONK; but dare 
titterde alicui generally means to deliver a litter TO ONE AS A CARRIER Or MESSENGER: 

Litterae mihi ad Catilinam datae sunt, a lctter addressed To CaTiLINE wus deliv- 

ered To ME. Cic. 

2. A DativE rendered from occurs s with a few verbs of differing, dis. 
senting, repelling, taking away, etc. : 

Differre cuivis, to differ From any ont. Nep. Sibi dissentire, to discent 
FROM HIMSELF. Cic. Somnum mzhi adimere, to tae slecp FROM ME. . Cic. 

Nore.—For the Poetical Dative, see 4, below; and for the Avlative with verbs of 
Separation or Difference, see 413. 

8. A Dative rendered with occurs with misccd, admisced, etc., and 
sometimes with facié: 

Sevéritatem miscére comitdti, to unite severity WITH AFFABILITY. Liv. Quid 
huie homini facias, what are you to do with (To) this MAN? Cic. See 4 below. 


4, Dative In Portry.—In the poets and in late prose-writers, the Dative 
is used much more freely than in classical prose. Thus it occurs with 
more or less frequency with the following classes of verbs: 


1) With verbs denoting Motion or Diration—for the Accusative with ad 
orin: 

Moltéis démittimus Ores (for ad or in Orcum), we send many down To ORcts. 
Verg. Caelé (for ad caelum) palmas tetendit. he cxrtended his hands TOWARD HEAVEN, 
Verg. It clamor caelé, the shout goes to heaven. Verg. See also 392, I. 

2) With verbs denoting Separation or Difference ?—instead of the Ablative 
with ab or d2, or the Accusative with inter: 

SSlstitium pecori (for d pecore) défendite, keep off the heat FRcM THE FLOCK. Verg. 
Seurrae distabit amicus, a friend will differ From A sester. Hor. Serta capiti dé- 
lapss, garlands fallen from his head. Verg. 

1 Many other verbs take different constructions with different meanings; see cidé, 
convents, cupid, d?ficto, doles, maned, parcd, petd, solvd, and vold in the Dictionary. 

* Thus with arced, abseum, diferd, dissentio, diesided, distd, ete,; see Dictionary 
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8) With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and the like '— 
instead of the Ablative with cum, or the Accusative with inter : 


Miscet 2 viris, he mingles wiTH THE MEN. Verg. Concurrere hosti (for cum hoste), to 
meet THE ENEMY. Ov. Sdlus tib! certat, he alone contends with you. Verg. Placitone 
pagnaébis amori, will you contend with acceptable love? Verg. 

4) In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place: 

Haeret lateri (for in latere) arund6, the arrow sticks IN HER BIDE. Verg. Ardct 
apex capiti, the helmet gleams UPON HIS HEAD. Verg. 

386. DaTIVE wiTH ComMpouNDS.—The Dative is used 
with many verbs compounded with— 

ad, ante, con, dé, in, inter, 
ob, _—i post, prae, pro, sub, super: 


Adsum amicis, [ am present WITH MY FRIENDS. Cic. Omnibus antestiare, 
to surpass aLL. Cic. Terris cohaeret, é cleaves TO THE EARTH. Sen. Hoc 
Caesurt défuit, this failed (was wanting To) Carsar. Caes. Voluptati in- 
haerére, to be connected with pleasure. Cic. Interfuit pignae, he partici- 
pated in the battle. Nep. Cdnsilifs obstare, to oppose plans, Nep. Liber- 
titi opés postferre, fo sacrifice wealth to liberty. Liv. Populd praesunt, 
they rule the people. Cic. Tibi prdsunt, they are profitable to you. Cic. 
Succumbere doldribus, fo yield fo sorrows. Cic. Superfuit patrl, he sur- 
vived his father. Liv. 

1. Transitive VerRBs thus compounded admit both the Accusative and 
the Dative: 


Sé opposuit hostibus, he opposed HIMSELF TO TNE fN=My. Cic. Capiti subdiixerat 
énsem, she had removed my sword frum my head. Verg. See also Libertati opés 
postferre, above. 

2. COMPOUNDS OF OTHER PREPosITIONS, especially of ab, ex, and circum, 
sometimes admit the Dative; while several of the compounds specified under 
the rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : § 

Si‘i libertitem abjudicat, he deprives nimser (sentences hithself to the loss) of lib- 
erty. Cic. Mitt timorem Cripe, free me from fear (lit., avatch away fear YOR MF). 
Cie. Pigna assuéscere, fo be accustomed /o (trained in) Juttle. Liv. Dicta cum factis 
compoénere, fo compare words with deeds. Sall. 


8. Motion or Direction.—Compounds expressing mere motion or direc- 
tion generally take the Accusative with or without a preposition : ¢ 














1 Thus, with cépuld, jungd, misced, admisced, permiseed, nectd, socid, ete.; certd, 
contend, liictor, pugnd, etc. 

2 Misced, as a transitive verb, occurs with the Accusative and Dative even in clasvical 
prose; see 385, 8; also 371, ILI., note 2. 

3 See assuéscd, aseuéfacid, acguiéacd, coéd, cohaered, collidd, comminicd, com- 
pons, concordd, cinferd, cimfligd, congrud, conjungd, consentio, cinstd, inststd, in- 
sided, inaum, and tnterdicd, in the Dictionary. See also Draeger, I., pp. 406-426 | 

4 See acc:dé, uccidd, addd, adferd, adhaeréecd, achibed, adjungd, adnitor, ad: 
s2ribo, adsum tllido, incido, incumbo, incurro, inferd, oferd, oppond, in the Dicticnary 
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Adire </caa, to approach Tug aLTaRs, Cic, Ad cémsulés adire, 0 go TO THE CON 
euLs. Cic. In bellum insistit, he devotes himself to the wur. Caes. Ad omne pericu- 
lum oppénitur, Ae te exposed to every peril. Cic. 


4. Several compounds admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any special difference of meaning: ! 

Miniti nibus adjacent, they ure near THE FORTIFICATIONS. Tac. Mare illud ad- 
_ facent, trey are near thut ska. Nep. Quibus timor incesserat, whom fear had seized. 
Ball. Timor patrés incessit, fear se.zed tiie Juthers. Liv. 


5. Many compounds which usually take the Accusative or the Ablative 
with a preposition in classical prose, admit a Dative in poetry : 

Quid contendat hirundd cycnis (for cum cycnis), why should the swallow contend 
WITH SWANS? Lucr. Contendis Hom?ri, you contend with Homer. Prop. Animis 
illabi nostris (for in unimde nostrés), to sink into our minds. Verg. 

Note.—Instead of the compounds of ad, ante, etc., the poets sometimes use in the 
same sense the simple verbs? with the Dative: 

Qui haeserat (= adhaeserat) Ecandré, who had joined himse’f to Evanver. Verg. 
Pinis (= appinis) mihi porcum, you offer ME (place BEFORE ME) suine’s flesh. Mar- 
tial. . 


387. The DATIVE OF THE POSSESSOR is used with the 
verb sum: 


Mihi est noverca, I have (there is To ME) a stepmother? Verg. Fonti 
ndmen Arethiisa est, THE FOUNTAIN as (there is TO THE FOUNTAIN) the name 
Arethusa. Cic. But— 


Norte 1.—The DaTivE oF THE Name as well as of the possessor is common in expres- 
sions of naming: 2/2men est, nnnen datur, ete. : 

Seipioni Africiné cignimen fuit, Scipio had tre surname AFRICANUS. Sall. [ere 
Africadné, instead of being in apposition with cdgn/men, is put by attraction in appo- 
sition with Sciptini. 

Nore 2,—The GeniIrIvE OF THE NAME dependent upon ndémen occurs : 

Nomen Mercuri est mihi, 7 hawe the name or Mercory. Plaut. 

Note 3.—By a Greek Ip1om, voléns, cupiéns, or invitux sometimes accompanies the 
Dative of the possessor : 

Quibus bellum volentivus erat, who liked the war (lit., to w.om wisninae the war 
war). Tac. 


388. The DaTIVE OF THE APPARENT AGENT is used 
with the Gerundive, and with the Passive Periphrastic 
Conjugation : 


1 Such are adjacei, adilor, antecédd, anteed, c/nitor, déapérd sane with dé), illu- 
do, incédd, insultd, invidd, praecurro, praestd, praestolor. 

2 Thus /ferd for avferd, proferd; huered for adhaered; pono for appcno, dépénd, 
impind, etc. 

3 The Dative with est usually expresses stmple possession or ownership, like the 
English have. Habed 1s sometimes used in the same sense, but it more commonly ex- 
presses some of the shades of meaning denoted by hold, keep, regard, and the like: 
arcem habére, ‘to hold the citadel’; aliquem in obsidiéne habére, ‘to hold or keey 
mne in siege’; pro hoste hubére, ‘to regard as an enemy.’ 
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Proelia conjugibus loquenda, battles ror women to talk about.’ Hor. 
Suum cutgue incommodum ferendum est, EVERY ONE has his own trouble to 
bear, or must bear his own trouble. Cic. 

Nore.—Instead of the Dative of the Apparent Agent, the Ablative with d or ad is 
sometimes used : 

Quibus est d vdlie? cénosulendum, for zchom measures must be taken BY you. Cic. 

1. The Dative oF THE APPARENT AGENT is sometimes used with the com- 
pound tenses of passive verbs: 

Mihi cdnsilium captum jam did est, I have a plan long since formed. Cic. 

Notr.—Hasko with the Perfect Participle has the same force as Est MIHI with the 
Participle ; 

Bellum habuit indictum, he had a war (already) declured, Cic. 

2. The Rear AceEnt, with Paxsive verbs, is in classical prose denoted by 
the Ablative with @ or ab ;3 see 415, I. 

3. The Dative is used with the tenses for incomplete action, to designate 
the person who is at once Agent and /ndirect Object, the person By whom and 
For (To) whom the action is performed : 

Honesta bonis viris quaeruntur, /ouorable things are sought sY good MEN 
(i. e., for themselves). Cic. 

4. In the Ports, the Dative is often used for the Ab/ative with 4 or ab, to 
designate simply the agent of the action: 

Non intellegor a4, J am not understood BY ANY ONE. Ovid. Régnata arva 
Saturnd, lands ruled sy Saturn. Verg. 


389. The EtuHicaL Dative, denoting the person to 


whom the thought is of special interest, is often introduced 
into the Latin sentence: ‘ 


At tibi venit ad mé, but Lo, he comes to me. Cic. Ad illa mihi intendat 
animum, let him, I pray, direct his attention to those things. Liv. Qué mihi 
abis, whither are you going, PRAY? Verg. Quid mihi Celsus agit, what is 
MY Celans doing? Hor. 





1 The Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Periphrastic Conjuya- 
tion, designates the person who hus the work to do; while with the compound tenses 
of passive verbs it designates the person who has the work already done. 

2 Here @ vi bis is necessary, to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, gué- 
bus; but the Ablative with @ or av is sometimes used when this necessity does not 
exist. 

3 The Dative with the Gerundive is best explained as the Datire of Posessor or 
of Indirect Object. Thus, suum cuiqgue incommodum eat means ‘every one has hie 
trouble’ (cuiyue, Dative of Possessor); and xzum cuiqgue incommodum ferendum eat, 
‘every one has his trouble to bear.’ 8o too, mihi cénsilium est,‘ I havea plan’; mihi 
consilium captum eat, ‘I bave a plan (a/ready) formed.’ 

4 Compare the following from Shakespeare: ‘He plucked me ope his doublet and 
offered them his throat to cut.’ Julius Caesar, Act I., Scene Il. ‘It ascends me intu 
the brain.” Henry IV., Part II., Act IV., Scene III. ‘He prescntly steps me a little 
higher.” Henry IV., Part I., Act IV., Scene III. 
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Nore 1.—The Eratcat Dative is always a personal pronoun. 

Note 2.—The Etuica Dative occurs with VoLv and with INTERJECTIONS : 

Quid vébis vultis, what do you wish, intend, mean? Liv. Avaritia quid s7bi vult. 
what does avarice mean? or what object can it have? Cic. Ei méhi, ah ux! Verg. 
Vae tibi, woe to you. Ter. See 381, note 8, 8). 


RUUCE XII1.—Two Datives—To which and For which. 


390. Two Datives—the opsEcT TO WHICH and the oB- 
JECT OF END FOR WHICH— occur with a few verbs: 


I. With INTRANSITIVE and PASSIVE verbs: 


Malé est hominibus aviritif, avarice ts AN EVIL TO MEN (lit., ts TO MEN 
FOR AN EVIL). Cic. Est mihi citrae, tt is A CARE TO ME. Cic. Domus 
dédecort domino fit, the house becomes A DISGRACE TO ITS OWNER. Cic. 
Vénit Atticis auxilid, he came to the assistance of the Atheniuns. Nep. 
Hoc illf tribuébatur fgnaviae, (dis was imputed to him as cowardice (for 
cowardice). Cic. Eis subsidié missus est, he was sent to them as aid. Nep. 


II. With TRANSITIVE verbs in connection with the Ac- 
CUSATIVE : 


Quinque cohortés castris pracsidié reliquit, he left five cohorts ror THE 
DEFENCE OF THE CAMP (lit., TO THE CAMP FOR A DEFENCE). Caes. Periclés 
agrds suds dond réf piiblicae dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic 
as a present (lit., jor a present). Just. 


Note 1.—The verbs which take Two DativeEs are— 

1) Intransitive verbs signifying to he, become, go, and the like: sum, /%d, ete. 

2) Transitive verbs signifying to give, send, leave, impute, regard, choose, and the 
like: dé, dond, dicd, habed, mittd, re'ingud, tribud, vertd, etc. These take in the 
Active two Datives with an Accusative; but in the Passive two Datives only, as the 
direct object of the Active becomes the subject of the Passive; see 464. 

Note 2.—One of the Datives is often omitted, or its place supplied by a predicate noun: 

Ea sunt weui, these things are OF USE(FOR USE). Caes. Tii tli pater es, you ure 
A FATHER TO H™. Tac. See 362, 2, note 3. 

Note 3.—With audiéns two Datives sometimes occur, dicts dependent upon au- 
diina, and a personal Dative dependent upon dict) audiéne, and sometimes dict obve- 
ditns is used like dicté audiéns: ; 

Dicté sum audiéns, J am listening to the word. Plaut. Nobis dictd audiéns est, 
he is obedient to us. Cic. Magistré dict oboedicns, obedient to his master. Plaut. 


RULE XIV.—Dative with Adjectives. 


891. With adjectives the onsecr To wuicu the quality 
is directed is put in the Dative: 


Patriae solum omnibus carum est, the soil of their country is dear TO ALL. 
Cic. Id aptum est fempori, this is adapted to THE TIME. Cic. Omnf actdali 
mors est comminis, death is common To cvcry ace. Cie. Canis similis Jupé 
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est,a dog «s simtlar to a@ wolf. Cic. Natirae accommodatum, adapted to 
nature. Cic. Graeciae iitile, useful to Greece. Nep. 


{. ApsecTivEs which take the Dative are chiefly those signifying— 


Agreeable, easy, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, eubject, useful, to- 
gether with others of a similar or opposite meaning,! und verbals in dzdés, 


II. OrHeR CONSTRUCTIONS sometimes occur where the learner would ex- 
pect the Dative: 


1. The Accusative with a Preposition: (1) in, erga, adversus, with ad- 
jectives signifying friendly, ho tile, etc., and (2) ad, to denote the object or 
end for which, with adjectives signifying useful, suitable, inclined, ete. : 

Perindulgéns in patrem, very kind To Huis FATHER. Cic. Multads ad rés 
perutilis, cery useful FoR many THINGS. Cic. Pronus ad lictuim, inclined to 
mourning. Cic. 

2. The Accusative without a Preposition with propior, proximus :— 

Propior montem, nearer THE MOUNTAIN. Sall. Prdximus mare, nearest to 
the sea. Caes. See 433 and 4387. 

8. The Ablatice with or without a Preposition : 

Alicnum 4 ‘vitd mea, foreign to my ure. Ter. Homine alignissimum, 
most foreign TO or FROM MAN. Cic. Ei cum Roscid comminis, common to 
kim and Roscius (with Roscius). Cic. 

4, The Genitive: (1) with adjectives used substantively ; (2) with adjec- 
tives meaning /ike,? unlike,? near, belonging to, and a few others: ? 

Amicissimus hominum, the best friend or THE MEN (i. ¢., the most friendly 
to them). Cic. Alerandri similis, ike ALEXANDER (i. e., in character). Cic. 
Dispar sui, unlike 1rseL¥. Cie. Cijus parés, ike whom. Cic. Popull Ro- 
mani est propria libertds, liberty ts characteristic of the Roman people. Cic. 

Note 1.—/dem occurs with the Dative, especially in the poets: 

ldem facit occident , he does the same AS TO KILL, Or AS HE WHO KILLs. Hor. 

Note 2.—For the Genitive and Dative with an adjective, see 399, I., note 1. 


RULE XV.—Dative with Nouns and Adverbs. 


892. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and 
adverbs : 


I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative : 


Jistitia est obtemperatid‘ légibus, justice is obedience to Laws. Cic. 

1 Such are accommoddtus, aequdlis, ali2nus, amicus, inimicus, aptus, cdrua, 
facilis, difficilis, fidélis, infidélis, finitimus, grdtus, ingratus, ddéneus, Jucundua, 
injucundus, molestus, necessdrius, notus, ignotus, noxius, par, dispar, pernicidsua, 
propinquus, proprius, salutiria, similis, dissimilis, diversus, vicinus, etc. 

2 The Genitive is used especially of dikeness and wnlikeness IN CHARACTER. 

3 As swmilis, dissimilis, assimilis, cinsimilis, par, dispar; adfinie, finitimus 
propinquus; proprius, sacer, comminis,; aliznus, contrarius, insuétus, etc. 

* From oltem pero, which takes the Dative. 
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Sibi responsid, a reply to nimseur. Cic. Opulentd homin! servitiis dira 
est, serving (servitude to) a rich man is hard. Plaut. Facilis déscénsus ! 
Avernd, easy ts the descent to Avernus, Verg. 


II. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the 
Dative : 


Congrnenter? ndtiirvae vivere, to live in accordance WITH NATURE. Cic, 
Sibi convenienter dicere, to speak consistently WITH HIMSELF. Cic. Prodxié 
mé hostium castris, next to the camp of. the enemy. Caes. 

Note 1.—In rare instances the Dative occars with a few nouns and adverbs not in. 
cluded in the rule: 

Tribanicia potestas, minimentum Jibertdti, tribunician power, a defence FOR LB 
eERTY. Liv. Hoic ina = and cum hoc, with this one. Verg. 

Nore 2.— For the Dative of Gerundives with official names, see 544, note 8. 

Note 8.—For the Dative with interjections, see 381, note 8; 389, note 2. 


SECTION VI. 
GENITIVE. 


398. The Genitive in its ordinary use corresponds to the 
English possessive, or the objective with of, and expresses 
various adjective relations.’ 


Norr.—But the Genitive, especially when objective (396, 11I.), is sometimes best 
rendered to, for, from, in, on account df, etc. : 

Beneficii gratia, gratitude ror A Favor. Cic. Labérum fuga, escape FROM LABORS. 
Cic. Ereptae virginis ira, anger on account of the rescue of the maiden. Verg. 


394. ‘The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit nouns 
and adjectives,’ though it also occurs with verbs and adverbs. 


RULE XVI.—Genitive with Nouns. 


895. Any noun, not an appositive, qualifying the 
meaning of another noun, is put in the Genitive: 


Catonis Sratidnés, Cato’s orations. Cic. Castra hostium, the camp or 
THE ENEMY. Liv. Mors Hamilcaris, the death or Hamitcar. Liv. Deim 
metus, the fear oj the gods. Liv. Vir cénsilil magni, a man of great pru- 
dence, Caes. Pars populi, a part of the people. Cic. 


1 From déscendd, which admits the Dative in poetry; see 385, 4, 1). 

2 From congruéne, which takes the Dative. 

® The Genitive has nearly the force of an adjective, and means simply of or belonging 
to. Thus, régia, equivalent to régius, means of or belonging toa king. On the origin 
and wae of the Genitive, see Hibschmann, p. 106; Merguet, p. 69; Holzweissig, pp. 26 
and 73; Draeger, I., pp. 447-498; Roby, II., pp. 116-187. ‘ 

* Doubtless original'y it limited only nouns and adjectives. 
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Not 1.—For the Appositive, see 363. 

Nore 2—An ADJECTIVE is sometimes used for the Genitive: 

Bellica gloria = belli gloria, the glory of war. Cic. Conjanx Hectorea = coniinx 
Hectoris, the wife of Hector. Verg. Pigna Marathénia, the but.le of Muruthon, Cie. 
Diana Ephesia, Diana o/' Ephesus. Cic. See 393, foot-note. 

Nore 8.—For the Predicute Genitive, see 401. 

Nore 4.—For epecial uses of the Dative, see 384, 4, note 2. 


896. The qualifying Genitive may be— 

I. A Possessive Genitive,' designating the author and the possessor : 

Xenophontis libri, the books of Xenophon. Cic. Fanum Neptinl, the 
temple of Neptune. Nep. 

II. A Supsective GENITIVE, designating the subject or agent of the ac- 
tion, feeling, ete. : 


Serpentis morsus, the bite of the serpent. Cic. Pavor Numidarum, the fear 
of the Numidians. Liv.. 


Note.—The PossEssivE Pronoun is regularly used for the Suljeciive Geniltve of 
Personal pronouns: 
Mea domus, my house. Cic. Fama tua, your fame. Cfc. 


III. An Ossective GENITIVE, designating the odject toward which the 
action or feeling is directed : 


Amor gloriae, the love of glory. Cic. Memoria malorum, the recollection 
of sufferings. Cic. Detim metus, the fear of the gods. Liv. 

Nortg 1.—For the OssEctivE GENITIVE, the Accusative with in, erga, or adver« 
sus is sometimes used : 

Odium in hominum genus, hatred of or toward the race of men. ' Cic. Ergé vie 
amor, love foward you. Cic. 

Norte 2.—The Possrssive occurs, though en: for the Objective Genitive of Per- 
sonal pronouns : 

Tua fidicia, reliance on you. Cie. 


IV. A Partitive GENITIVE, designating the whole of which a part is 
taken : 

Quis vestrim, which of you? Cic. Vitae pars, a part of life. Cie. 
Omnium sapientissimus, the wisest of all men. Cic. 

V. A Descriptive GENITIVE, also called a GENITIVE OF CHARACTERISTIC, 
designating character or quality, including value, price, size, weight, age, ete. 

Vir maxim! consilil, a man of very great prudence. Nep. Mitis ingenil 
juvenis, a youth of mild disposition. Liv. Vestis magni pretil, a garment of 
great value. Cic. Exsilium decem annorum, an exile of ten years. Nep. 
Corona parvi ponderis, a crown of small weight. Liv. See 404, 


1 It will be found convenient thus to characterize the different uses of the Genitive 
by the relation actually existing between the words united by it, though that special re- 
lation is not, expressed by the case itself, but merely suggested by the meaning of the 
words cnus united. 
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Note 1.—The Descriptive Genitive must be accompanied by an adjective or soinc 
other modifier, unless it be a compound containing a modifier; as Avjusmodi = hujus 
modi; trtdui, from trés dt2e; bidui, from duo (bts) dis. 

Nore 2.—For id genus = éjue generis, omne genus = omnia generis, see 3'78, 2. 

Nore 3.—For the Descriptive Ablative, see 419, 11., with note. 

VI. An ApposiTioNaL GENITIVE, having the general force of an Appost- 


tive (363) : 


Virtas continentiae, the virtue of self-control. Cic. Oppidum Antiochiac, 
the city of Antioch. Cic. Tellus Ausoniae, the land of Ausonia. Verg. 


897. The ParTITIVE GENITIVE designates the whole of which 
a part is taken. It is used— 


1. With pars, némd, nihil; with nouns of quantity, number, weight, 
etc., as modius, legid, talentum ; and with any nouns used partitively : 


Equérum pars, a part oF THE HORSES. Liv. Nihil novi (441, 2), nothing 
NEW (OF NEW). Cic. Nihil réliqui (441, 2), nothiny (eft (lit., oF THE rest). 
Sall. Medimnum tritici, a bushel of wheat. Cic. Peciniae talentum, a talent 
of money. Nep. Quorum Gaius, ef whom Gaius. Cie. 

2. With Numerals used substantively :! 


Quorum quattuor, four of whom. Liv. Equitum centum, a hundred of 
the cavalry. Curt. Sapientum octdvus, the eighth of the wise men. Hor. 
Unus pontium, one of the bridges. Caes. 

NoteE.—In good prose the Genitive is not used when the two words refer to the same 
number of objects, even though of be used in English : 

Qui (not g%é rum) duo supersunt, of whom tico survire. Cic. Omnés homings, alt 
men. Cic. But see p. 209, note 4, with foot-note. 


3. With Pronouns and Adjectives used substantively, especially with 
comparatives, superlatives, and neuters : * 


Quis vestrum, which of you? Cic. Num quidnam novi, ts there anything 
new (oF NEW)? Cic. Codnsulum alter, one of the consuls. Liv. Prior horum, 
the former of these. Nep. Gallorum fortissimi, the bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 
Id temporis, that (of) time. Cic. Multum operae, much (of ) service. Cic. 


Nore 1.—Pronouns and adjectives. except neuters, when used with the Partitive 
Genitive, take the gender of the Genitive, unless they agree directly with some other 
word; see consulum alter, above. 

Norte 2.— Uterque, ‘each, ‘both,’ is generally used as an adjective: but when it is 
combined in the singular number with another pronoun, it usually takes that pronoun in 
the Genitive: 

Uterque exercitus, each army. Caes. Quae utraque, both of which. Sall. Utrique 
nostriim 3 gratum, acceptable to each of us. Cic. 

















1 numer used adjectively agree with their nouns: mille hominés, ‘a thousand 
men’; mille hominum, ‘a thousand of men’, multi hominéa, ‘many men’; mult) 
howminiins ‘many of the men.’ 

2 As hic, id, illud, quid; multum, plos, plirimum, minus, minimum, tantum 
guantum, etc. 

° A Partitice Genitive, because a pronoun. 
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Norte 83.—For the Partitive Genitive, the Accusative with inter or ante, or the 
Ablative with ex, dé, or in, is sometimes used: 

Inter r¢gcs opulentissimus, the most wealthy of (among) kings. Sen. Unus ex viris, 
one of the heroes. Cic. Unus! dé légatis, one of the lieutencnis. Cic. 

Notgz 4.—Poets and late prose writers make a very free use of the Partitive Genitive 
after adjectives : 

Sancta dearum, holy goddess. Enn. Sancte dedrum, O holy god. Verg. Festés 
dicrum, festal days. Hor. Levés cohortium, te light-armed cohorts. Tac. Inclutus 
philosophérum, tre renowned philosopher. Just. Réliquum diéi, the rest of the day. 
Liv. Multum diéi, much of the day. Liv. Réliquum noctis, the rest of the night. Tac. 
Strata vidrum = stratae viae, paved streets. Verg. Vana rérum = vanae rés, vain 
things. Hor. Hominum cincti, all of the men.2 Ovid. Ciuncta terrirum, al landa. 
Hor. See also 438, 5. 

Norte 5.—The Neu/er of pronouns and adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is some- 
times used’ of persons: . 

Quid héc est hominis, wHAT KIND OF A MAN is fis? Plaut. Quidqutd erat pa- 
trum reds dicerés, you would have said that ALL THE SENATORS (lit., WHATEVER there 
was OF FATHERS) were aceused. Liv. Quid hic fantum hominum inccdunt, why are 
80 MANY MEN (SO MUCH OF MEN) coming hither? Plaut. 


4, The Partitive Genitive also occurs with a few adverbs, especially when 
they are used substantively : # 


Armorum adfatim, abundance of arms. Liv. Licis nimis, too much (of) léght. 
Ovid. Sapientiae parum, /i/tle (of) wisdom. Sall. Partim copidrum, a portion 
of the forces. Liv. Quod éjus facere potest, as far as (what of it) he zs able to 
do. Cic. Nuasquam gentium, nowhere in the world. Cic. Hic arrogantiae, 
to this degree of insolence. Tac. Maximé omnium, most of all, Cic. 


8398. GENITIVE IN SPEcIAL ConstRuctions.—Note the fol- 
lowing: 
1. The GoverninG Worp is often omitted. Thus— 


Aedes, templum, discipulus, homé, juvents, puer, ete.; causa, gratia, and 
indeed any word when it can be readily supplied: 

Ad Jovis (sc. aedem), near the temple of Supiter. Liv. Hannibal anns- 
rum novem (sc. puer), Hannibal, a boy nine years of age. Liv. Aberant 
bidul (sc. viam or spatium), they were two days’ journey distant. Cic. Con- 
ferre vitam Treboni cum Dolabellae (sec. vita), to compare the life of Trebonius 
with that of Dolabella. Cie. 


Nore 1.—The governing word {s generally omitted when it has been expressed before 
another Genitive, as in the last example; and then the second Genitive is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the governing word: 


1 Onus is generally followed by the Ablative with cw or dé, but sometimes by the 
Genitive. 

2 Observe that in this case the partitive idea has entirely disappeared, and that the 
construction is partitive in form, but not in sense. 

3 As with adverbs of QuantiTy—abdunde, adfatim,nimis, parum, partim, quoad, 
satis, etc.; of PLAcE—hAic, hitc, nisquam, udi, etc.; of Extent, DreRes, etc.—eé, hic, 
quo; and with superlatives. As adverbs are substantives or adjccliyes in origin, it is 
not strange that they are thus uscd with the Genitive. 

1h 
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Natira hominis beluis (for béludrum natdrae) antecédit, the nature of man sur 
passes (that of) the brutes. Cic. 

Nore 2.-—In many cases where we supply aon, daug ter, husband, wife, the ellipsia 
is only apparent, the Genitive depending directly on the proper noun expressed : 

Hasdrubal Giscénis, Gisco’s Hasdrubal, or Hasdrubal the son of Gisco. Liv. Hee- 
toris Andromaché, Hector's Andromache, or Andromache the wife of Hector. Verg. 

2. Two GENITIVES are sometimes used with the same noun. One is 
generally sudjcctive, the other either objeclive or descriptive: 

Memmi odium potentiae, Memmiua’s hatred of power. Sall.. Helvétisrurr 
injdrise popull Romani, the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the Roman people. 
Caes. Superidrum diégrum Sabini cunctatid, the delay of Sabinus during (lit., 
of ) the preceding days. Caes. 

3. A GENITIVE sometimes accompanies a Possessives, especially the 
Genitive of ipse, sdlus, inus, or omnis: 

Tua ipsfus amicitia,' your own friendship. Cic. Meum solius peccatum, 
my fault alone. Cic. Nomen meum absentis, my name in my absence. Cic. 

4. The Genitive is used with instar, ‘likeness,’ ‘ image,’ in the sense of 
as large as, of the size of, equal to: 

Instar montis equus, @ horse of the size of a mountain. Verg. 

5. The Genitive is used with pridié, postridiz, ergd, and tcnus :? 

Pridié éjus diél, on the day before that day. Caes. Vostridis éjus diét, on 
the day after that day. Caes. Virtatis ergo, on account of virtue. Cie. Luin- 
borum tenus, as far as the loins. Cic. For tenus with the Ablative, see 434. 


RULE XVI1.—Genitive with Adjectives. 


899. Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete 
their meaning: 


Avidus /audis, desirous oF PRAISE. Cic. Olit cupidus, desirous OF LEIS- 
uRE. Liv.’ Coénscius conjiratidnis, coynizaut of the consmracy. Sall. 
Amans sul virtiis, virtue fond of ilsel/’. Cic. Efficiéns voluptatis, produc- 
tive of pleasure. Cic. Glériae memor, mind/ul 07° glory. Liv. 


Notre.—This Genitive corresponds to the Oljcctive Genitive with nouns: 
Amor gliriae, the love of glory. Cic. Appeténs gloriae, desirous of (eager for) 
gory. Cic. 


I. The Genitive is used with adjectives denoting— 
1. DEstrE or AVERSION : 3 


1 Ipsius may be explained as agreeing with (1% (of you), involved in twa, and sdlius 
and absentia as agreeing with mei (of me), involved in meum. ; 

2 These words are strictly nouns, and, as such, govern the Genitive. Pridté and 
postridié are Locatives; ergo is an Ablative, and fenus, an Accusative; see 304; 307, 
note I. 

3 Such are—(1) avidus, cupidua, studidsus; fastidiosus, etc.; (2) gndrus, ignérus, 
céneultus, cOnecius, tnectus, nescius, certus, incertue; prdvidus, pridéns, tiapri- 
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Contentidnis cupidus, desirous of contention. Cic. Sapientiae studidsus, stu- 
dtous of (student of) wisdom. Cic. Terrae tastididsus, weary of the land. Hor. 


2. KNOWLEDGE, SKILL, RECOLLECTION, with their contraries :! 

Réi gndrus, acquainted with the thing. Cic. Pridéns rél militiris, skilled 
tn military science. Nep. Peritus belli, shi’led in war. Nep. Insuétus 
laboris, unaccustomed to labor. Caes. Gloriae memor, mindful of glory. 
Liv. Immemor beneficil, forgetful of kindness, Cic 


3. PaRTICIPATION, GuILT, FULNESs, MasTERY, with their contraries ; ! 


Adfinis culpae, sharing the fault. Cic. Ratidnis particeps, endowed with 
(sharing) rea‘on. Cic. Ratidnis expers, des‘ttute of reason. Cic. Manifestus 
rérum capitdlium, convicted of capital crimes. Sall. Vita metas pléna, a life 
full of fear, Cic. Mel poténs sum, / am master of myself. Liv. Virtatia 
compos, capable of virtue. Cic. 

Note 1.—The Genitive and Dative sometimes occur with the same adjective : 

- Méns sibi cénscia récti, a mind conszious to itsef of rectitude. Verg. Sibi conscii 
culpae, conscious to themse'ves of fault, Cic. 

Note 2.—For the Genitive with adjectives used substantively, and with adjectives 
meaning like, unlike, near, belonging to, etc., see 391, IT., 4. 

Norsk 8.—For the Genitive with dignus and indignus, see 421, note 3. 

II. The Genitive is used with VERBALS in @x, and with Present Par- 
TICIPLES used adjectively : 

Virtatum ferax, productive of virtues. Liv. Tenax propositi, tenacious 
(steadfast) of purpose. Hor. Amins patriac, fond of his country,.? Cic. 
Fuyiéns laboris, shunning labor. Caes. 


III. In the pocts and in late prose writers, especially in Tacitus, the (fei 
itive is used— 

1. With adjectives of almost every variety of signification, simply to 
define thetr application : * 

Aevi matirus, mature in age. Verg. Ingtns virium, mighty in strength. 
Sall. Séri studiorum, late zn studies. Hor. Integer aevi, unimpaired in ace 
(i.e., inthe bloom of youth). Verg. Aeger animi,‘ affiicted in spirit. Liv. Anx- 
ius animi,* anxious in mind. Sall. Fidéns animi, confident in spirit. Verg. 


2. With a few adjectives, to denote cause : 


Laetus laborum, pleased with the labors. Verg. Notus animi paternt, dis- 
tinguished for paternal affection. Hor. 


déns; peritus, imperitus, rudis, insuétus; memor, immemor, etc ; (8) adfinis, cén- 
sors, exsors, expers, particeps, manifestus, noxius; plinus, fertilis, refertus, egénus, 
inops, vacuus; poténs, impoténs, compos, ete. 

1 See foot-note 3, page 210. 

2 Amdns patriae, ‘fond of his country, represents the affection as permanent and 
constant; whereas the participial construction, amdns patriam, ‘loving his country,’ 
designates a particular instance or act. 

3 Like the Ablative of Specification; see 424. For véti reus, ‘bound to fulfil s 
vow,” see 410, III., note 2. 

* Probably a Locative in origin, as animia is used in similar inatances in the plural. 
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400. Adjectives which usually take the Genitive, sometimes 
admit other constructions: 


1. The Dative: 


Manas subitis avidae, hands ready for sudden events. Tac. Insuétus mori- 
bus Romdnis, unaccustomed to Roman manners. Liv. Facinori méns cdnscia, 
a mind contcious of crime. Cic. See 391. 


2. The ACCUSATIVE WITH A PREPOSITION: 


Insuitus ad pagnam, unaccustomed to battle. Liv. Fertilis ad omnia, pro- 
ductive for all things. Plin. Avidus in novds ris, eager for new things. Liv. 


3. The ABLATIVE WITH Or WITHOUT A PREPOSITION: 


Prodéns in jare civili, learned in civil law. Cic. His dé rébus consciua, 
aware of these things. Cic. Vacuus de défénsdribus, destitute of defenders, 
Caes. Curis vacuus, free from cares. Cic. Refertus bonis, replete with bless- 
tngs. Cic. See 414, II. 


RULE XVITII.—Predicate Genitive. 


401. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a 
different person or thing is put in the Genitive: 


Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to THE ENEMY.’ Liv. Senatus 
Hannibalis erat, ihe senate was IANNIBAL’s (i. e., in his interest). Liv. 
Jidicis est vérum sequl, fo follow the truth is the duty or A suncE.? Cic. 
Parvi pretif est, 2 is of small value. Cic. Tyrus mare suae dicidnis ® fécit, 
Tyre brought the sca undcr (lit., made the sea oF) her sway. Curt. 


Nore 1.—For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the sae person or thing, 
see 362; 373. 1. 

Note 2.—A PrepicaTe GENITIVE is often rearly or quite equivalent toa Predicate 
adjectire (360, note 1): hominia est = hitonanum est, ‘it is the mark of a man,’ ‘is 
human’; stult7 est = stultwm est, ‘it is foolish. The Genitive is the regular construc- 
tion in adjectives of one ending: sapiéntis est (for sapiéne est), ‘it is the part of a wise 
man,’ ‘is wise.’ 

Nore 3.—Possessive pronouns in agreement with the subject supply the place of the 
Predicate Genitive 4 of personal pronouns : 

Est tuum (not fv?) vidére, ¢t is your duty to see Cic. 

Not 4.—Aequi, boni, and réliqui occur as Predicate Genitives in such expressions 
as aequi facere, aequi bonique facere, boni cinsulere, ‘to take in good part,’ and 
réliqui facere, ‘to leave’: 

Aequi bonique facid, J take itin good part. Ter. Milités nihil réliqui victis féccre, 
the soldiers left nothing to the vanquished. Sall. 





1 Literally, were OF THE ENEMY, Or were THE ENEMY'S. 

2 Literally, 7s oF A JUDGE. 

8 Here dicidnis, denoting a different thing from mare, of which it is predicated, is 
put in the Genitive. 

4 This is another illustration of the close relationship between a Predicate Genitive 
and a Predicate Adjective; see.also note 2. 
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402. The PREDICATE GENITIVE is generally Possessive or De- 
scriptive, rarely Partitive : 

Haec hostium erant, these things were or (belonged to) THE ENEMY. Liv. 
Est imperdtéris superare, it is the duty OF A COMMANDER lo conquer. Caes. 
Summae facultdtis est, he 7s (a man) of the highest ability. Cic. Opera 
magni fuit, the assistance was of great value. Nep. Fiés nodbilium fontium,! 
you will become one of the noble fountains. Hor. 


403. The PreEpDICATE GENITIVE occurs most frequently with 
gum and facid, but sometimes also with verbs of seeming, regard- 
ing, etc.: . 

Oram Romainae dicionis fécit, he brought the coast under (mude the coast 


of) Roman rule. Liv. Hominis vidétur, 2 seems to be the mark of a man. 
Cic. See also examples under 401. 

Note.—Transitive verbs of this class admit in the active an Accusative with the 
Genitive, as in the first example. 

404, The PREDICATE GENITIVE of PRICE or VALUE is used with 
sum and with verbs of valuing: 

Magni sunt tuae litterae, your letters are OF GREAT VALUE. Cic. Piuris 
esse, to be OF GREATER VALUE. Cic. Parvi pendere, éo think lightly of. Sall. 
Auctorititem tuam magni aestimd, J prize your authority highly. Cic. 


Norg 1.— With these verbs the Genitive of price or ralue is generally an udjective,? 
as in the examples, but preti? is sometimes used : 

Parvi pretii est, 7¢ is of little value. Cie. 

Note 2.—Nihili and, in familiar discourse, s few other Genitives § occur: 

Nihili facere, to take no account of. Cic. Non flucci pendere, not to cure a straw 
(lock of wool) for. Plaut. 

405, Tanti, quanti, pliris, and minéris are also used as GENI- 
TIVES OF PRICE with verbs of buying and selling : 

Emit hortés tanti, he purchased the gardens AT 80 GREAT A PRICE. Cic. 
Vendo fromentum pliris, J sell grain AT A HIGHER PRICE. Cic. 

Note.—For the Avlutive of price, see 422. 


RULE XIX.—Genitive with Special Verbs. 
406. The Genitive is used— 


I. With misereor and miseréscs: 


Miserére labdrum, pity the labors. Verg. Miseréscite régis, pity the 
ting. Verg. 





1 Facultitis and magni are Descriptive, but fontium is Partitive. 

2 The following adjectives are so used: mdgni, parvi, tunti, quuntt ; pliris, mét- 
nvris; plirimi, maximi, and minimti, 

3 As aasia, flocci, nauci, and pili. 

* Observe that verbs of buying and selling admit the Genitive of price only wher 
cne of these adjectives is used, In other cases they tuke the Adlative of price. 
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Il. With recordor, meminI, reminiscor, and oblfviscor : ! 

Meminit praeteritGrum, he remembers the past. Cic. Oblitus sum mef, 
I have forgotten myself. Ter. Flagitigrum recordari, to recollect base deeds. 
Cic. Reminiscf virtitis, to remember virtue. Caes. 


III. With r6fert and interest: 


Illdrum réfert, it concerns them. Sall. Interest omnium, it ts the inter. 
est of all. Cic. 


Notre.—The expression, Venit in mentem, ‘it occurs to mind,’ is sumetimes con- 
gtrued with the Genitive and sometimes with the Nominative: 

Venit mihi Platénis in mentem,? the recollection of Plato comes to my mind, or 1 
recollect Plato. Cic. Non venit in mentem pagna, does not the battle occur to your 
mind? Liv. 


407. Verbs of REMEMBERING and FORGETTING often take the 
Accusative instead of the Genitive: 


Memineram Paullum, / remembered Faullus. Cie. Triumphés recordar, 
to recall triumphs, Cic. Ea reminiscere, remember those things. Cic. 


Note 1.—The Accusative is the com:non construction (1) with recordor and (2) 
with the other verbs, if it is a neuter pronoun or adjective, or designates an object re- 
membered by a contemporary or an eye-witness. 

Note 2.—The Ablative with dé is rare: 

Recordire dé céteris, bethink yourself of the others. Cic. 


408. The Construction with réfert and interest is as follows: 


J. The Person or Tuva interested is denoted— 


1. By the Genitive, as under the rule. 

2. By the Ablative Feminine of the Possessives This takes the place of the 
Genitive of personal pronouns ¢ 

Mea réfert, 7¢ concerns me. Ter. Interest mei, 2 cuterests me. Cic. 

8. By the Dative, or Accusative with or without Ad; but rarely, and 
chiefly with r2fer¢, which moreover often omits the person: 

Quid réfert viventi, what does it concern one living? Hor. Ad mé réfert, 
t¢ concerns me. Plaut. 


II. The Sussrct or Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive or Clause, or by a Neuter Pronoun: 


1 The Genitive with verbs of pitying, remembering, and forgetting probably de- 
pends upon the substantive idea contained in the verbs themselves; see Jnternal Object, 
371, 1.,2. Thus, memini with the Accusative means J remember distinctly and fully, 
generally used of an eye-witness or of a contemporary, but with a Genitive, it means fo 
hace some recollection of. With réfert the Genitive depends upon ré, the Ablative of 
rés, contained in the verb, and with interest it may be a Predicate Genitive, or may sim- 
ply follow the analogy of réfert, 

2 With renit in mentem, the Genitive Platénis supplies the place of subject. It 
probably limits the pronominal subject already contained in venit, as in every Latin verb, 
tt or that of Plato, the recollection of Plato. 

3 See foot-note 1, above. 
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Interest omnium récté facere, to do right ts the interest of all. Cic. Vestra 
hdc interest, this interests you. Cic. 


III. The DeGrEE or INTEREST is expressed by an Adverb, by a Neuter 
used adverbially, or by a Genitive of Value (404°: 

Vestré maximé interest, 2¢ especially interests you. Cic. Quid nostra ré- 
fert, what does i concern us? Cic. Magni interest med, ¢ greatly interests 
me. Cic. 

IV. The Ossxct or Enp for which it is important is expressed by the, 
Accusative with ad, rarely by the Dative: 


Ad hondrem nostrum interest, ¢¢ 1s important for our honor. Cie. 


RULE XxX.—Accusative and Genitive. 


409. The Accusative of the Prerson and the Gent- 
rtvE of the Tune are used with a few transitive verbs: 


I. With verbs of reminding, admonishing : ' 


Té amicitiae commonefacit, he reminds you or FRIENDSHIP. Cic. Milités 
necessitatis monet, he reminds the soldicra of the necessity. Ter. 


Ii. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting :* 


Virés sceleris arguis, you accuse men OF CRIME. Cic. Levitaétis eum con- 
vincere, fo convict him of levity. Cic. Absolvere injiriae eum, fo acquit 
him of injustice. Cic. 


IIL. With miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget :* 


Forum nés miseret, we pity THEM (it moves our pity or THEM). Cic. 
Consilif mé paenitet, J repent of my purpose. Cic. Mé stultitiae meae 
pudet, Jam ashamed of my folly. Cic. 


Nore 1.—The Genitive of the Thing designates, with verbs of reminding, ete., that 
to which the attention is called; with verbs of accusing, etc., the crime, charge; and 
with miseret, paenttet, etc., the object which produces the feeling; see examples. 

Note 2.—The personal verbs included under this rule retain the Genitive in the 
Passive: 

Accisatus est proditijnia, he wae accused OF TREASON. Nep. 


1 The Genitive with verbs of reminding and admonishing may be explained like 
that with verbs of pitying, remembering, and forgetting; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
With verbs of uccusing, etc., the Genitive may also be explained in the same way, or 
may depend upon nomine, crimine, or judicid, understood. Sometimes one of these 
nouns is expressed; see 410, II., 1. 

2 The Genitive with puenitet, pudet, etc., like that with venit in mentem (see 406, 
note, with foot-note), depends upon the impersonal subject contained in the verb. Thus, 
té haec pudent means these things shame you, and mé stultitiae meae pudet, literally 
rendered, means of my folly (i. e., the thought of it, or something about it), shames me. 
The Genitive with miseret may be explained either in the same way, or like that with 
misereor,; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
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Nore 8.—In judicial languaze a few verbs not otherwise so used are treated as 
verbs of uccusing. Thus condicd occurs with the Genitive in Livy, I., 82. 


410. SpecraL Constructions.—The following deserve notice: 
I. Verbs of ReminpInc and ADMONISHING sometimes take, instead of 
the Genitive— ° 


1. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely of a substan- 
tive, thus admitting two accusatives: 

Itlud mé admonés, you admonish me or THAT. Cie. 

2. The Ablative with de—moneé and its compounds generally so: 

Dé proelié vos admonul, / have reminded you OF THE BATTLE. Cic. 


II. Verbs of Accusine, ConvicTING, sometimes take, instead of the 
Genitive of the crime, etc.— 


1. The Genitive with némine, crimine, jidicié, or some similar word : 

Nomine conjarationis damniti sunt, they were condemned on the charge of 
conspiracy. Cic. Innocentem jidicid capitis arcéssere, ¢o arraign an inno- 
cent man on a capital charge. Cic. 

2. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely: 

Id mé accisis, you accuse me of that. Plaut. 

3. The Ablative alone or with a preposition, generally d2: 

Dé peciiniis repetundis damnatus est, he was convicted of extortion. Cic. 


HI. With verbs of Conpemnina, the Penalty is generally expressed by 
the Abdlative,! or by the Accusative with a preposilion, usually ad: 


Tertia parte damnirl, zo be condemned to forfeit a third of one’s land. Liv. 
Capite damnire, fo condemn to death. Cic. Morte multire, to punish with 
death. Cic. Ad béstiis condemnite, to condemn to the wild beasts. Suct. 


Note 1.—In the poets the penalty is sometimes expressed by the Dative: 

Morti damniatus, condemned to death. Lucr. 

Notg 2.—The Genitive occurs in such special expressions as capitis condemndre, 
‘to condemn to death’; voti dumndri, ‘to be condemned to fulfil a vow’ = ‘to obtain 
a wish’; damnidri longi labéris,‘to be condemned to long labor’; réti reus? = voli 
damndtus, ‘condemned to fulfil a vow’: 

Aliquem capitis condempire, fo condemn one to death. Cic. Damnatus longi laboris, 
condemned to long labor. Hor. 


IV. With Miseret, Paenitet, Pupet, Taepet, and Picet, an Infinitive 
or Clause is sometimes used, rarely a neuter pronoun or n7hil: 


Mé paenitet vixisse, J repent having lived. Cic. Té haec pudent, these 
things shame you. Ter. 


Note 1.—Like miseret are sometimes used mixeréscit, commiseréscit, miserctur, 
commiserétur. Like taedet are used pertaedet, pertauesum est. 

Note 2.—Pudet sometimes takes the Genitive of the person before whom one is 
ashamed : 

Mé tui pudet, J am ashamed in your presence. Ter. Pudet hominum, st is a 
shame in the sight of men. Liv. 


1 Regularly so when the penalty is a definite sum of money. 
2 Best expiained as a substantive. 
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Nore 8.—Pertaesus admits the Accusative of the object: 
Pertaesus ignaviam suam, disgusted with his own inuction. Suet. 


V. Many other verbs sometimes take the Genitive.’ Thus— 

1. Some verbs of plenty and want, as compled, impled,) eged, indiged, like 
adjectives of the same meaning (399, I., 8): 

Virtis exercitationis indiget, virtue requires exercise. Cic. Auxilii egére, 
to need aid. Caes. Multitidinem réligidnis implevit,? he inspired (filled) ths 
multitude with religion. Liv. Rerum satagere, to be occupied with (to do 
2nough of) business. Ter. 

2. Some verbs of desire, emotion, or feeling, like adjectives of the same 
meaning (399, I., 1): 

Cupiunt tul, they desire you. Plaut. Tul testimonil veritus, fearing your 
testimony. Cic. Animi’ pended, / am uncertain in mind. Cic. Diserucior 
animi, J am troubled in spirit. Plaut. Té angis animi, you make yourself 
anxious in mind, Plaut. Désipere mentis, to be foolish in mind, or mistaken 
tn opinion. Plaut. 

3. A few verbs denoting mastery or participation, like adjectives of the. 
same meaning (399, I., 3), potior,* adipiscor, réguo: 

Siciliae potitus est, he became master of Sicily. Nep. Rérum adeptus est, he 
obtained the power. Tac. Régnivit populorum, he was king of the peoples. Hor. 

4. In the poets, a few verbs5 take the Genitive, instead of the Ablative of 
Separation or Cause (413): 

Abstinére irarum, to abstain from anger. Hor. Laborum décipitur, he is 
beguiled of his labors. Hor. Désine quertlarum, cease from complaints. Tor. 
Désistere pignae, to desist from the battle. Verg. Eum culpae liberare, to 
Sree him from blame (i. ¢., to acquit him). Liv. Mirdri laboruin, to admire 
because of toils. Verg. Damani infecti promittere, to give surety ia view of 
expected damage. Cic. 


Nore.—For the Genitive of Gerunds and Gerundives, see 542, I.; 544. 


SECTION VII. 
ABLATIVE. 


411. The Latin ABLATIVE performs the duties of three 
cases originally distinct :° 
I. The ABLATIVE PROPER, denoting the relation FROM : 


Expulsus est patrid, he was banished FROM HIS COUNTRY. Cic. 


1 Transitives of this class of course admit the Accusative with the Genitive. 

2 See 421, II. 

3 Animi in such instances is probably a Zocatire in origin, as animis is used in the 
same way in the plural. Sec foot-note on animi, 399, IIT., 1. 

4 Potior takes the Genitive regularly when it means to reduce to subjection. 

5 As ubstined, décipid, désind, désistd, levd, liberd, ete.: mtror, ete. 

* These three cases, still recognized in the Sanskrit, originally had distinct forms 
but in the Latin, under the influence of phonetic change and decay, these forms have 
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Il. The INSTRUMENTAL, denoting the relation WITH, BY: 
861 omnia lice colliistrat, the sun illumines all things wiTH 1T8 LIGHT. Cic, 
Iii. The Locative, denoting the relation IN, AT: 

Sé oppids tenet, he keeps himself in THE TOWN. Cic. 


I. ABLATIVE PROPER. 
RULE XXI.—Place from which. 
412. The Piacr rrom wuicu is denoted by the Ablative: 


I, Generally with a preposition—a, ab, dé, or ex: 

Ab arbe proficiscitur, he scts owt FROM THE city. Caes. Dé ford, from 
the forum. Cic. Ex Africa, from (out of) Africa, Liv. 

IJ. In Names or Towns without a preposition :* 

Platonem Athénis arcéssivit, he summoned Plato rrom ATHENS. Nep. 
Figit Corinthé, he fled from Corinth. Cie. 

1, Many names of islands, and the Ablatives doméd and rire, are used 
like names of towns: : 


Domé profigit, he fled From ome. Cic. Déld proficiscitur, he proceeds 
From DeELos. Cic. 


2. The Ablative of places not towns is sometimes used without a prepo- 
silion, especially in poetry : 

Cadere nibibus, to fall FRoM THE cLoups. Verg. Labi equd, to fall FRoM A 
HorsE. Hor. 

3. The preposilion is sometimes used with names of towns, especiatly 
for emphasis or contrast : 

Ab Arded Romam véenérunt, they came FRoM ARDEA to Ftome. Liv. 


Note.—The preposition is generally used when the vicinity, rather than the town 
(tself, is meant: 
Discessit & Brundisid, he departed from Brundisium (i. e., from the port). Caes, 


RULE XXII.—Separation, Source, Cause. 
413. Separation, Source, and Cause are denoted by the 
Ablative with or without a preposition: 


SEPARATION.—Caedem @ vdbis dépellé, J ward off slaughter From you. 
Cic. Hune 4 tuis aris arcébis, you will keep this one FROM YOUR ALTARS. 








become identical, and their uses have been blended in a single case called the Ablative. 
On the general subject of the Ablative and its use, see Merguet, pp. 109-117; Delbriick: 
Hiibschmann, pp. §2-106; Holzweissig, pp. 28 and 75; Draeger, I., pp. 494-571; Roby 
UL, pp. 68-115. 

1 This was the original construction for all places alike 
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vic. Expulsus est patria, he was banished from his country. Cic. Urbem 
commeati privavit, he deprived the city of supplies. Nep. Conati désti- 
térunt, they desisted from the atlempt. Caes. Vagina éripe ferrum, draw 
your sword from its scabbard, Verg. 

Source.—Hoc audivi dé parente med, I heard this FROM MY FATHER. Cic. 
Oriundi ab Sabinis, descended From THE SasBines. Liv. Statua ex aere 
facta, a slalue made oj bronze. Cic. Abiete puppis, the stern made of fir 
Verg. Jove natus, son of Jupiter. Cic. 

Cause.—Ars iilitate laudatur, an art is praised BECAUSE OF ITS USEFUL- 
Ness, Cic. Lacrimé gaudid, | weep For (on account of) yoy. Ter. Vestra 
hdc causa volébam, J desired this on your account. Cic. Rogati véneram, / 
had come by request. Cic. Ex vulnere aeger, ill in consequence of his wound. 
Cic. Aeger erat vulneribus, he was ill in consequence of his wounds. Nep. 


Notr 1.— Transitive Verbs admit an Accusative with the Ablative; see examples. 

Note 2.—The prepositions most frequently used with the Ablative of Separation 
and Source are «7, al, dé, é, ex, and with the Ablative of Cause, dé, é, ex. 

Note 3.—With the Ablative of Separation the preposition is more freely used when 
the separation is /oca/ and literal than when it is figurative: dé ford, ‘from the forum *; 
ex Aric, ‘out of Asia’; but levdre metd,*to relieve from fear’; cOndtu désistere, ‘to 
desist from the undertakiny.’ 

Note 4.—For the Genitire instead of the Ablutive of Separation, see 410, V., 4; 
and for the Dutive similar'y used, see 385, 2. 


414, The AsiaTiveE or SEPARATION designates that from which 
anything is separated, or of which it is deprived, and is generally 
used without w preposition in the following situations: 

I, With verbs meaning to relicve, deprive, need, be without :! 

Leva mé héc onere, relieve me oF THIS BURDEN. Cic. Vinclis exsolvere, to 
release FROM CHAINS. Plaut. Molestid expedire, to relieve of trouble. Cic. 
Militem praeda fraudire, to defraud the soldiery of booty. Liv. Non eged 


medicina, / do not need a remedy. Cic. Vacare culpa, to be free from fault. 
Cic. See also examples under 413. 


II. With moved in special expressions : ® 
Signum movére locé, to move the standard FROM THE PLACE. Cic. 
III. With adjectives meaning free from, destilule of :3 


Animus liber card, a mind free FROM CARE. Cic. Expers meta, rree FROM 
FEAR. Cic. Urbs niida praesidid, a city destitute of defence. Cie. 


Nore.—For a similar use of the Genitive,‘ see 399, I.. 3. 


IV. With opus and tisus, meaning need: 


1 As expedio, exonerd, levd, relevi, liberd, reluxd, solvd, absolvd, exsolro; exuo, 
fraudo, nudo, orbd, xpolid, privo, ete. 

2 Asin movere loch, movére sendtia, movére tribu, movére vestigio, 

3 4 or ab is generally used with names of persons and sometimes with other words, 

4 EKgénus, indigus, sterilis, and some others are freely used with the Genitive: see 
299, L., 8. 
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Auctéritale tud nobis opus est, we need (there is to us a need of) youn 
autuority. Cic. Usus est tua mihf operd, / weed your arp. Plaut. 

Norte 1.—In most other instances a preposition accompanies the Ablative of Separa- 
tion, though often omitted in poetry and in late prose. 

Note 2.—Opis est and tisus est admit the Dative of the person with the Ablative of 
the thing; see examples. 

Norte 3.—With opus and wana, the Ablative is sometimes a perfect participle, or, 
with opus, a noun and a participle : 

_ Cénsultd opus est, there is need of deliberation. Sall. Opus fuit Hirtid conventé 
tiere was need of meeting Hirtius, Cic. 
Nore 4.—With opus est, rarely with wsua est, the thing needed may be denoted— 

- 1) By the Nominative, rarely by the Genitive or Accusative: 

Dux nobis opus est, we need a leader, or a leader is necessary (a necessity) for wa 
Cic. Temporis opus est, there is need of time. Liv. Opus est cibum, there is need qo 
food. Plaut. 

2) By an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Supine: 

Opus est té valére, i¢ is necessary that you be well, Cic. Opus est ut lavem, it is 
necessary for me to buthe (that I bathe). Plaut. Dictii est opus, it is necessary to be 
told. Ter. 


415, The ABLATIVE oF SOURCE more commonly takes a prepo- 
sition ; sec examples under 413. It includes agency, parentage, 
material, etc. “s 


J. The agent or author of an action is designated by the Ablative with 
a or ab: 


Occisus est 4 Thébinis, he 2as slain by the Thebans. Nep. Occidit 4 forti 
Achille, he was slain (lit., fell) by brave Achilles. Ov. © 

1. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person, regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by which it is effected : 

Cornua Numidis! firmat, he strengthens the wings wita Numipvians. Liv. 

Norte 1.—The Accusative with per may be used of the person through whose ugency 
the action is effected : 

Ab Oppianicé per Fubrici6s! factum est, it was accomplished by Oppiunicua 


THROUGH THE AGENCY OF THE FaBricil. Cic. 
Norte 2.—For the Dative of Agent, see 388. 


2. When anything is personified as agent, the Ablative with @ or ab may 
be used as in the names of persons: 

Vinci a voluptate, to be conquered by pleasure. Cic. A fortana datam oc- 
cisionem, an opportunity furuished by fortune. Nep. 

II. Perrect ParticipLEs denoting parentage or birth—geniius, ndtus, 
sr/us, etc.—generally take the Ablative without a preposition: 


Jove natus, son of Jupiter. Cic. Tartald prognitus, descended from Tan- 
talus. Cic. Parentibus niti humilibus, born of humble parents. Cic. 





1 Here note the distinction between the Ablative with ab (ab Oppianicé), denoting 
the author of the action, the Accusative with per (per Fubriciés), the person through 
whose agency the action was performed, and the Ablative alone (Numidis), the means 
of the action. 
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Nore.—In designating Remotr Ancestry, @ or a6 is generally used; but after ndtus 
and ortus, the Ablatives fumilid, gonere, locd, and stirpe, when modified by an adjec- 
tive, omit the preposition : 

Oriundi ab Sabinis, descended from the Subines. Liv. Ort! ab Germinis, sprung 
from the Germans, Caes. Nobili genere nitus, Lorn af a noble fumily. Sall. 


III. With the ABLaTive or MATERIAL, 6 or ex is epenetaily used, though 
often omitted, especially in poetry: 


Statua ex aere facta, a statue made of bronze. Cic. Podcula ex aurd, cups 
of gold. Cic. Aere cavéd clipeus, a shield of concuve bronze. Verg. Abiete 
puppis, the stern made of fir. Verg. 


NotE 1.—A special use of the Ablative, kindred to the above, is seen with fucid, /i0, 
and #2 in such expressions as the following : 

Quid héc homine fuciis, what are you todo with this man? Cic. Quid illd fiat, 
what will become of him? Cic. Quid té futirum est, wat will become af you? Cic. 

Norte 2.—The Dative or the Ablative with ¢@é occurs in nearly the same sense: 

Quid huic homini facias, whut are you to do with (or to) this man? Cic. Quid dé 
té futirum est, echat will become of you? Cic. 


416. The AbLativeE or Cavsz is gencrally used without a prepo- 
sition.’ It designates that by reason of which, because of which, in 
accordance with which anything is or is done, and is used both with 
verbs and with «adjectives ;? see examples under 413. 


I. CAUSE is sometimes denoted— 
1) By the Ablative with a, ab, dé, 6, ex, prae: 


Ab eidem superbiaé3 non venire, not to come because of the same haughti- 
ness. Liv. Ex vulnere? aeger, zl tu consequence of his wound. Cie. Ex 
invidid labordre, fo suffer from unpopularity. Cic. Non prac lacrimis scri- 
bere, not lo write in consequence of tears. Cic. 


2) By the Accusative with ob, per, propter: 

Per aetatem initilis, vseless because of (lit., through) their age. Caes. In 
oppidum propter timédrem sésé recipiunt, éhey betake themselves into the city 
on account of their fear. Caes. 


Nore 1.— With transitive verbs the motive which prompts the action is often ex- 
pressed by the Avlative with a perfect passive participle: 

Régni cupiditate 4 inductus conjiiratiénem fccit, influenced by the desire of ruling, 
he formed a conspirucy. Caes. 

Nots 2.—That in accordance with which anything is done ts often denoted by th3 
Ablative with é or ex: 


1 The Ablative of Cattse ing very far removed from the original meaning of the Abla- 
tive, and indeed in some of its uses was probably derived from me Instrumental Abdla- 
ee see 418, 

2 This includes such Ablatives as med Jidicié, in accordance with my opinion; med 
sententid, juss, impulst, monitu, etc.; causd, gritid; also the Ablative with dé- 
sipio, doleh, exsilid, exsult0, gauded, labéro, lacrimd, laetor, triwmpho, etc. 

3 See note 2, foot-note. 

4 Here cupiditdte must be popetraed with aha yet it really expresses the cause 
of the action, /fécit. 
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Rés ew foedere repetuntur, restitution is demanded IN ACCORDANCE WITH TH# 
TREATY. Liv. Dics ¢x prueceptis tuis actus, a day pussed IN ACCORDANCE WITH YOUR 
PRECEPTS. Cic. Ex véritate aestimire, /o estimate in accordance with the truth Cic. 
Ex auctoritite! senatus confirmire, to ratify on the authority of the senate. Liv. 


RULE XXIII.—Ablative with Comparatives. 


41'7. Comparatives without QuAmM are followed by the 
Ablative :? 


Nihil est amabilius virtite,? nothing is more lovely THAN viRTUE. Cic. 
Quid est melius bonitdie,’ what is better THAN GOODNESS? Cic. Scimus so- 
lem indjdrem esse terva,® we know that the sun is larger than the earth, Cie. 
Amicitia, qua nihil melius habémus, friendship, than which we have nothing 
beticr. Cie. Lacrima nihil citius aréscit, nothing drics sooner than a tear. 
Cic. Potidrem ira salitem habet, he regards sufety as better than anger. Liv. 


1, COMPARATIVES WITH QuaAM are followed by the Nominative, or by the 
case of the corresponding noun before them: 


Hibernia minor quam Britansia existimatur, /reland is considered smaller 
than Britain. Caes. Agris quam urbi terribilior, more terrible to the country 
than To THE CITY. Liv, 


Note 1.—The construction with quam is the full form for which the Ablative is an 
abbreviation. Ihe Ablative is freely used for guaim with a Subject Nominative or Sub- 
Ject Accnusutive—regularly so for guan with the Nominative or Accusative of a rela- 
tive pronoun, as in the fourth example under the rule. In other cases guam is retained 
in the best prose, though sometimes omitted in poetry. 

Nott 2.—After plas, minus, amplius, or /ongius, in expressions of number and 
quantity, guam is often omitted without influence upon the constryction ;4 sometimes 
also after mcdijor, minor, tc. ¢ a 

Tceum plas annum vixit. he lived with you more than a year. Cic. Minus duo 
miha, /ess than tere thousand, Liv. 

Note 3.—Instead of the Ablative after a comparative, a preposition with its case, as 
ante, prie, praeter, or suprid, is sometimes used: 

ante aliés immanior, 207e monstrous than (before) the others. Verg. 

Note 4.—ALius, involving a comparison, other thun, is sometimes used with the 
Ablative. 


1 These and similar Ablatives with prepositions show the transition from source to 
cause, and illustrate the manner in which the latter was developed from the former. The 
Ablative with the preposition seems in general to retain something of the idea of source. 

3 This Ablative furnishes the standard of comparison—that from achich one starts. 
Thus, if cirtwe is taken as the standard of what is lovely, nothing is more so. This Abla- 
tive is sometimes explained as instrumental (418), but that view is controverted by 9 
aimilar use of the Greek Genitive, which does not contain the instrumental Ablative, and 
of the Sanskrit Ablative, which is often distinct from the instrumental. 

3 Virtite = quam virtia; Lonitdte = quam bonitds,; terrd = quam terram (sc. 
nse). 

4 So in expressions of age: ndadtus plits trigintd annos, ‘having been born more than 
thirty years.” The same meaning is also expressed by mdjor trigintd annis ndtus 
niijor trigenté annis, mdjor quam trigintad annérum, or mdjor trigintd annoruni. 
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Quaerit alia his, he seeks other things than these. Plaut. Alius sapiente, other than 
a wise man. Hor. . 

Note 5.—Quam pro denotes disproportion, and many Ablatives—opinidne, spé, 
uequd, jists, solito, etc.—are often best rendered by clauses : 

Minor caedés quam pro victoria, less sluughter than was proportionate to the ric- 
tory. Liv. Scrius spé vénit, he came luter than wus hoped (than hope). Liv. Plis 
gequo, more than is fuir. Cic. 

2. With Comparatives, the Measure or DirrereNce,'! the amount by 
which one thing surpasses another, is denoted by the Ablative: 

Hibernia dimidi6 minor quam Britannia, /redand smaller BY ONE NALF than 
Britain. Caes. 


II. INSTRUMENTAL ABLATIVE. 


418. The Instrumental Ablative denotes both <Accom- 
paniment and Means.’ 


RULE XXIV.—Ablative of Accompaniment. 
419, The Ablative is used — 


I. To denote ACCOMPANIMENT. It then takes the prepo~ 
sition Cum: 


Vivit cum Balbd, he lives with Baxsus, Cic. Cuin gladiis stant, they 
stand with swords (i. e., armed wit swords). Cic. 


II. To denote CHARACTERISTIC or QUALITY. It is then 
modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 


Summa virtiite aduléscéns, a youth OF THE HIGHEST VIRTUE. Caes. Qui- 
dam magn6 capite, Gre rubicundd, magnis pedibus, a certain one with a 
large head, with a red face, and with large feet. Plaut. Catilina ingenid 
mal6 fuit, Catiline was a man of a bad spirit. Sall. Uri sunt specié tauri, 
the urus is (lit., the uxt ure) of the appearance of a bull. Caes. 


Notr.—The Ablative, when used to denote characteristic or quality, may be called 
either the Descriptive Ablative or the Ablutice Qf Characteristic. 


ITI. To denote MaANNER.* It then takes the preposition 
cum, or is modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

1 See 423. 

2 The idea of means was probably developed from that of accompaniment, as seen 
in such expressions as cum omnibus coptis sequitur,* he pursues with all his forces’— 
accompaniment, which readily suggests means, as he employs his forces as means; 
equis iwérunt, ‘they went with horses’—accompaniment and means. Some scholars 
have conjectured that originally accompaniment and means were expressed by separate 
case-forms. but of this there seems to be little proof 

3 Note the close connection between these three uses of the Ablative—the first desig- 


nating an utiendunt person or thing—rcith Balbus, with swords, the sccond, an at- 
tendant quality—a youth with (attended by) the highest virtue; the third, an attend- 
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Cum virtite vixit, he lived virtvousty. Cic. Summa vi proelium com 
misérunt, they joined battle WITH THE GREATEST VIOLENCE. Nep. Dudbus 
modis fit, 7¢ 7s done in two ways. Cic. 


Norte 1.--The Ablative of manner sometimes takes cum even when modified by au 
adjective ; 

Dldgnd cwm cird scripsit, he scrote WITH GREAT CARR. Cic. 

Note 2.—But the Ablative of a few words is sometimes used withont cum, even 
when unattended by an adjective, as jure, ‘rightly’; injurid, ‘unjustly’; ordine, ‘in 
an orderly manner’; rati6ne, ‘systematically’; silentié, ‘in silence,’ etc.! 

Note 8.—Per, with the Accusative, sometimes denotes MANNER: per vim, ‘violent- 
ly’; per lidum, ‘ sportively.’ 

1. On the ABLATIVE OF ACCOMPAN!MENT, observe— 

1) That cum is often omitted—(1) especially when the Ablative is qualified 
by an adjective, and (2) after jungd, misced, and their compounds : 

Ingenti exercitti protectus est, he set out with a larye army. Liv. Im- 
probitas scelere jiincta, depravity joined with crime. Cic. 

2) That the Adblalive with cum is often used of hostile encounters : 

Cum Gallis certare, to fight with the Gauls. Sall. Nobiscum hostés con- 
tendirunt, the enemy contended with us. Cic. 

Note.--For the Datire with verbs denoting union or contention, see 385, 4, 3). 


2. On the DescriprivE ABLATIVE, aS compared with the Descrirtive 
GENITIVE, observe— 

1) That in descriptions involving size and number, the Genitive is used ; 
see examples undcr 396, V. 

2) That in most descriptions involving external characteristics, parts of the 
body, and the like, the Ablative is used, us in the second and fourth examples 
under 419, II. 

8) That in other instances either case may be used. 

4) That the Ablative, like the Genitive, may be used either with nouns, 
as in the first and second examples under 419, II., or with verbs in the predi- 
cate, as in the other exaniples. 


RULE XXV.—Ablative of Means. 


420. INsTRUMENT and Means are denoted by the Abla. 
tive: 

Cornibus tauri sé titantur, bulls defend themselves WITH THEIR HORNS. 
Cic. Glérid dicitur, he is led By GLory. Cic. S6l omnia lice collustrat, 
the sun illumines all things with its light. Cic. Lacte vivunt, they live upon 
milk, Caes. Tellis saucia vomeribus, the carth turned (wounded) with the 
ploughshare. Ovid. 
ant circumstance—to live with virtue, virtuously. Compare cum Balbo vivere and 
cum virtite vivere. 

1 But perhaps most Ablatives which never take cum are best explained as the Abia- 


tive of cause—as lege, according to law’; cénsuétidine, ‘according to custom’; cot 
67/t6, ‘on purpose, etc. 
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Nors.—This Ablative is of frequent occurrence, and is used both with verdes and with 
adjectives. 

1. The following expressions deserve notice : 

1) Quadraginté hostiis sacrificére, to sacrifice with forty victims. Liv. 
Facere vitula, to make a sacrifice of (lit., wit) a female calf. Verg. 

2) Fidibus cantare, to play upon a stringed instrument. Cic. Pila ladere, 
to play at ball (lit., wiTH THE BALL). Hor. 

8) Aurélid vid proficiscl, to set out by the Aurelian way. Cic. Edédem 
itinere Ire, to go by the same road. Liv. Esquilina portd ingredl, to enter by 
the Esquiline gate. Liv. 

4) Virtate praeditus, possessed of virtue. Cic. Legidnés pulchris armis 
praeditas, legions furnished with berutiful arms. Plaut. 

2. Adficio with the Ablatire forms a very common circumlocution: hondre 
adficere = hondrare, to honor ; admirdattone adficere = admirart, to admire ; poe- 
nd adficere = pinire, to punish, etc : 

Omniés laetitia adficit, he gladdens all. Cic. 


RULE XXVI.—Ablative in Special Constructions.' 
421. The Ablative is used— 


I. With titor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds: 

Plérimis rébus fruimur et itimur, we enjoy and use VERY MANY THINGS. 
Cic. Magna est praeda potitus, he obtained Great Booty. Nep. Lacte ct 
carne vescébantur, they lived upon milk and flesh. Sall. 

II. With Verss and ApJectives or PLENTY: 

Villa abundat lacte, cdsed, melle ; the villa abounds IN MILK, CHEESE, and 
HONEY. Cic. Urbs referta copiis, a city filled with suprLies. Cic. Virtite 
praeditus, endowed with virtue. Cic. Deus bonis explévit mundum, God 
has filled the world with blessings. Cic. 

III. With dignus, indignus,’ and contentus: 

Digni sunt amicitid, they are worthy oF FRIENDSHIP. Cic. Vir patre 
dignus, a man worthy or HIS FATHER. Cic. Hondére indignissimus, most un- 
worthy of honor. Cic. Natira parvé contenta, nature content with little. Cic. 

Note 1.—Transitive verbs of Plenty 3 take the Accusative and Ablative: 

Armis navés onerat, he loads the ships with arms. Sall. See also the last 
example under 421, Il. 

Note 2.—Dignor, as a Passive verb meaning ‘to be deemed worthy,’ 











1 This Ablative is readily explained as the Ablative of means: thus, itor, ‘I use, ‘I 
serve myself by means of’; fruor, ‘1 enjoy,’ ‘1 delight myself with’; vescor, ‘I feed 
upon,’ ‘I feed myself zcith,’ ete. 

3 The nature of the Ablative with dignus and indignus is somewhat uncertain. On 
etymological grounds it is explained as instrumental; see Delbriick, p. 72; Corssen, 
*Krit. Beitr., p. 47. 

3 Transitive verbs of plenty mean ‘to fill, ‘to furnish with,’ etc., as cumuld, conv 
pled, impled, imbwi, instrud, onerd, orn, etc. 

16 
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takes the Ablative; but as a Deponent verb meaning ‘to deem worthy,’ used 
only in poetry and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

Honore digniti sunt, they have been deemed worthy of honor. Cic. Mé 
dignor honore, / deem myself worthy of honor. Verg. 

Note 3.—Dignus and indignus occur with the Genitive : 

Dignus salitis, worthy o& sufety. Plaut. Indignus avérum, unworthy of their an- 
cestors. Verg. 

Norr 4.—Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, and vescor, originally transitive, are occa- 
sionally so used in classic authors. Their participle in dws is passive in sense. Utor 
admits two Ablatives of the same person or thing: 

Mé itétur patre, he will find (use) mea father. Ter. 

Nors 5.—For the Genitive with potior, see 410, V.,3. For the Genitive with verbs 
and adjectives of plenty, and for the Accusative and Genitive with transitice verbs 
of plenty, see 410, V., 1, with foot-note, and 399, I., 3. 


RULE XXVII.—Ablative of Price. 
422. Price is generally denoted by the Ablative: 


Véndidit aurd patriam, he sold his country For Gop. Verg. Condixit mdg. 
no domum, he hired a house at A HIGH PRICE. Cic. Mult6 sanguine Poenis 
victoria stetit, the victory cost the Carthaginians (stood to the Carthaginians 
at) much blood. Liv. Quinquaginta talentis aestimarl, to be valued.at fifty 
talents. Nep. Vile est vigintI mints, tf 7s cheap at twenty minae. Plaut. 

Norg 1.—The As.ativz or Price is used (1) with verbs of buying, selling, hiring, 
letting ; (2) of costing, of being cheap or dear; (38) of valuing; (4) with adjectives of 
value.} 

Nors 2.—With verbs of Excnanamoe—m ito, commit, ete.—(1) the thing received 
is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of sel/ing, but (2) sometimes the thing 
given is treated as the price, as with verbs of bwying, or is put tn the Ablative with cua : 

Pace bellum mitivit, he exchanged war ror PEACE. Sal, Exsilium putrid mita- 
vit, he exchanged 118 couNTEY for exile. Curt. Cuin patriae  dritéte glériam commi.- 
tivit, he exchanged love of country for glory. Cic. 

Nors 8.—For the Genitive or Prices, see 405. 


RULE XXVIII.—Ablative of Difference. 


423. The Measure or Dirrerence is denoted by the 
Ablative: 


Uné diz longidrem ménsem faciunt, they make the month one vay longer 
(longer BY ONE Day). Cic. Bidud mé antecessit, he preceded me BY TWO 
pays. Cic. S6l multis partibus major est quam terra, the sun is very much 
(lit., By MANY Parts) larger than the earth, Cic. 


Nore 1.—The Ablative is thus used with ajl words involving a comparison, but ad- 
verbs often supply its place: madtum ribustior, ‘much more robust.’ 

Nore 2.—The Ablative of difference includes the Ablative of distance (379, 2), and 
the Ablative with ante, post, and abhinc in expressions of time (430). 





2 As std, constd, liced, sum, etc.; cdrus, véndlis, ete. 
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RULE XXIX.-—Specification. 


424. A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative 
to define its application : 


Agésilaus némine, nin potestate fuit réx, Agesilaus was king IN NAME, 
not IN POWER. Nep. Claudus alterd pede, lame 1N ONE Foot. Nep. Mari. 
bus similés, stmzlar in character. Cic. Reliqués Gallés virtite praecédunt, 
they surpass the other Gauls in courage. Caes, 


Nore 1.—This ABLATiIVE shows in what respect or particular anything ts true: 
thus, Xing (in what respect?) in name. 
Nore 2.—For the ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION, see 3'78. 


IlJ. LocativE ABLATIVE. 
RULE XXX.—Place in which. 
425. The Puiace 1n wuicu is denoted— 


I, Generally by the Locative Ablative’ with the preposi- 
tion in: 

Hannibal in /ialia fuit, Hannibal was 1x Itaty. Nep. In nostris castris, 
tn our camp. Caes. In Appia vid, on the Appian way. Cic. 


IJ. In Names or Towns by the Locative,* if such a 
form exists, otherwise by the Locative Ablative: 


Romae fuit, he was at Rome, Cic. Corinthi puerds docébat, he taught 
boys at CorntnTH. Cic. Athénis fuit, he was at ATHENS, Cic. Héc facis 
Argis, you do this at Argos. Hor. Karthagine régés creibantur, kings 
were elected (created) at Carthage. Nep. Gadibus vixit, he lived at Gades. 
Cie. 

Note.—For the construction with verbs meaning fo collect. to come together, and 
with those meaning ¢o pluce, see 380, note. 

1. In the names of places which are not towns, the LocaTivE ABLATIVE 
is often used without a preposition : 

1) When the idea of means, manner, or cause is combined with that of 
place: 


Castris sé tenuit, he kept himself in camp. Caes. Aliquem ¢&céd recipere, 
to receive any oné IN ONE’8 OWN HousE. Cic. Proelz6 cadere, to fall IN BATTLE. 
Caes. Aduléscentibus délectari, to take pleasure in the young. Cie. Sua 


1 The learner will remember that the Zocative Ablative does-not differ in form from 
any other Ablative; see 411. 

2 See 48, 4; 51,8; 66,4. The Locative was the original construction in all names 
of places. 

3 In some cases place and means are so combined that it is difficult to determine 
which is the original conception. 
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victoria gloriantur, they glory tn their victory. Caes. Niallo cfficid assuéfactt, 
trained in no duty. Caes. 


Norsg.—The Ablative is generally used with fid0, confidd, nitor, innitor, and frétus: 

Némé fortinae stabilitite cénfidit, no one trusts (confides in) the stability of for- 
tune. Cic. Salis véritate nititur, sufety rests upon truth. Cic. Frétus amicis, relying 
upon his friends. Liv. 


2) When the idea of place is figurative rather than literal : 


Nova pectore versat cdnsilia, she devises (turns over) new plans IN IER 
Breast. Verg. Stare jzdiciis, to abide py (stand IN) THE DEcIsIoNs. Cic. 
Promissis manire, to remain true to promises (lit., remain In). Verg. Pen- 
. dire animis,! to be perplexed in mind. Cic. Intimis stnsibus angi, to be 
troubled in one’s inmost feelings. Cic. Ferdx bells, valéant in war. Hor. 
Jiire peritus, skilled in law. Cic. 


2. The Ablatives /océd, locis, parte, partibus, dextrd, laevd, and sinistra 
are cften used without the preposition. Terra and mari and Ablatives 
with é6tus are generally so used. 


Aliquid locé ponere, to put anything i 11s pLace. Cic. Terri marique, on 
land and sea. Liv. Tota Graecia, in all Greece. Nep. 


Nore 1.—The Ablative /ibré, ‘book,’ generally takes the preposition when used of a 
portion of a work, but omits it when used of an entire treatise : 

In e6 libré, in this book (referring to a portion of the work). Cic. Alié libré, in an- 
other work. Cic. 

Nore 2.—Other Ablatives sometimes occur without the preposition, especially when 
gualified by omnis, medius, or unirersus : 

Omnibus oppidis, in all the townx. Caes. 

Nore 3.—In poetry the Locative Ablative is often used without the preposition : 

Licis opicis, in shady groves. Verg. Silvis agrisque, in the forests and fields. Ov. 
Theiitris, in the theatres. Hor. Ferre umerd, to bear upon the shoulder. Verg. 


3. ABLATIVE FOR THE LocaTIVE.—Instead of the Locative in names of 
towns the Ablative is used, with or without a preposition— 


1) When the proper name is qualified by an adjective or adjective pronoun : 

In ipsa Alexandria? in Alexandria itself. Cic! Longa Alba, at Alba 
Lonya. Verg. 

2) Sometimes when nct thus modified: 

In monte Albino Lavinidque, on the Alban mount and at Lavinium. Liv. 
In Alexandria,? aé Alecandria. Liv. c 


Note.—The following special constructions deserve notice: 
In oppid6 Citic,’ in the town Citium. Nep. Albae,4 in urbe opportana, at Alva, a 
convenient city. Cic. 


1 In the singular anim? is generally used, a Locative probably both in form and in 
signification; see p, 211, foot-note 4. 
2 At Alexandria would regularly be expressed by the Locative, Alerandriue. 
3 Here Citio is in apposition with oppi:’4, the usual construction in such cases, though 
a Genitive limiting opp7do occurs: In oppidé Antiochine, in the city of Antioch. Cic. 
4 A Locative may thus be followed by in urbe, or in oppidé, modified by an adjec 
tive; but see 363, 4. 2). The preposition iv is sometimes omitted. 


~ 
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426. LIKE NAMES OF Towns are used— 

1, Many Names or IsLanps: 

Lesbi vixit, he dived in Lesbos. Nep. Conon Cypri vixit, Conon lived in 
Cyprus. Nep. 

2, The Locatives dom{, 171.1, humi, militiae, and belil: 

Domi militiaeque, at home and in the field. Cic. Riri agere vitam, to 
spend life in the country. Liv. 

Notr.—A few other Locatives also occur : . 

Rémae Numidiaeque, at Rome and in Numidia, Sall. Domum Chersonést habuit, 
he had a house in the Chersonesus. Nep. Truncum reliquit arcnae,! he left the body 
tn the sand. Verg. 

427. SumMary.—The NaMEs or PLACES NOT TOWNS are gen- 
erally put— 

I. In the Accusative with ad or in, to denote the PLACE TO WHICH: 

In Asiam redit, he returns to (into) Asia. Nep. 

II. In the Ablative with ab, dé, or ex, to denote the PLACE FROM WHICH: 

Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city. Caes. 

III. In the Locative Ablative with in, to denote the PLACE AT or IN WHICH: 

Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. Nep. 

Note.—For qualifications and caceptions, see 380, 8 and 4; 412, 2; 425, 1 and 2, 

428. SummMary.—The Names or Towns are put ?— 

I. In the Accusative, to denote the PLACE TO WHICH: 

Nintius Romam redit, the messenger returns to Rome. Liv. 

II. In the Adlative, to denote the PLACE FROM WHICH: 

Fagit Corinthd, he fled from Corinth. Cic. 

HI. Jn the Locative, or in the Locative Ablative,? to denote the rLace aT 
or IN WHICH : 


Corinth! puerds doctbat, he taught boys at Corinth. Cic. Gadibus vixit, 
he lived at Gades. Cic. 


Notr.—For gualificutions and exceptions, see 380, 1; 412, 3; 425, 8. 


RULE XXXI.—Time. 
429. The True of an Action is denoted by the Ablative: 


Ocldgésimé anné est mortuus, he dicd 1N HIS EIGHTIETH YEAR. Cic. Vere 
convénére, they assembled iN THE SPRING. Liv. Natali dié sud, on his birth- 


1 So also terrae and viciniae. 

2 This, the original construction for all names of places, has been retained unchanged 
only in the names of towns and in a few other words. Most names of places have as- 
sumed a preposition with the Accusative and Ablatitre, and have substituted the Loca- 
tive Ablative with a preposition in place of the Locatire,; see 411, IIT. 

3 That is, the Locative is used if any such form exists; if not, the Locative Ablative 
wupplies its place. 
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day. Nep. Hieme et aestite, in winter and summer. Cic. Sélis occasi, at 
sunset. Caes. Adventii Caesaris, on the arrival of Caesar, Caes. Liidis, 
at the time of the games. Cic. Vix decem annls, scarcely in ten years, Nep. 
His viginti annis, within these twenty nears. Cic. 

1. Certain relations of Tia are deuoted by the Ablative with in or dé: 


In tali temmpore,! at such a tame (i. @., under such circumstances). Liv. In 
ditbus proximis decem,! in the next ten days. Sall. De media nocte, éx (lit., 
Srom, out of ) the middle of the night. Caes. 


2. Certain relations of Timz are denoted by the Accusative with ad, in,’ 
inter, intra, sub, etc. : 


Ad constitatam diem, a¢ the oppointed day. Cic. Ad cinam invitdre in 
posterum diem, éo cxvite lo dinner for the next day. Cic. Intra vigint! diés, 
within twenty days. Plaut. Inter tot annds, within so many years. Cic. 
Sub noctem, toward night. Caes. 


430, The INTERVAL between two events may be denoted by 
the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post :? 


Aliquot post ménsés° occlsus est, he was put to death some months after. 
Cic. Post dics paucés vénit, he came after a few days. Liv. Paucis ante 
ditbus,3 a few days before. Cic. Homérus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, 
— dome lived many years before Romulus, Cic. Paucis dicbus post éjus mor- 
tem, a few days after his death. Cic. Annis quingentis post, fire hundred 
years after. Cic. Quartum post annum quam redierat, four years after he 
had returned. Nep. Nond annd postquam, nine years after. Nep. Sexto 
anno quam erat expulsus, sic years after he hud been banished. Nep. 


Norte 1.—In these examples observe— 

1) That the numeral may be either cardina), as in the sixth example, or ordinal, as in 
the last three.4 

2) That with the Accusative ante and post either precede the numeral and the noun, 
or stand between them; but that with the Ablative they either follow both, or stand 
between them.5 

8) That guam may follow ante and post, as in the seventh example; may be united 
with them, as in the eighth, or may be used for postguam, as in the ninth. 

Note 2.—The ABLATIVE OF THE RELATIVE may be used for postguam: 
Quatridus, qué occisus est, four days after he was killed. Cic. 


1 The Ablative with i is used to denote (1) the circumstances of the time, and (2) 
the time in or within which. In the second sense it is used especially after numeral 
adverbs and in designating the periods of life: bis in dé, ‘twice in the day’; in pueri- 
tid, ‘in boyhood,’ etc. 

2 In two instances the Ablative with abhinc is used like the Ablative with ante: 
Abhince triginta dicbus, thirty days before. Cic. 

3 The Accusative after ante and post depends upon the preposition, but the Ablative 
is explained as the measure of difference (423). 

4 Thus, ‘ five years after’ = quingue unnis post, or quintd anné post; or post quin- 
que annos, or post yuintum annun; or with post between the numeral and the noua, 
quingue post annis, etc. 

6 Any other arrangement is rare. 
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. Norge 8.—The time since an event may be denoted by the Accusative with abhinc o1 
ante, or by the Ablative with ante-:! 
Abhinc annés trecentés fuit, he leved three hundred years ago. Cic. Paucis ante 
er érupit ex urbe, he broke out of the city a feo days ago. Cic. 


RULE XXXI.—Ablative Absolute.? 


431. A noun and a participle may be put in the Abla-’ 
tive to add to the predicate an attendant circumstance : 


Servid régnante viguérunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius (Ser- 
vius reigning).* Cic. Régibus exdctis, cdnsulés creati sunt, after the ban- 
tshment of the kings,’ consul: were appointed. Liv. Equitatii praemissé, 
subsequébatur, having sent forward his cavalry, he followed. Caes. Rég- 
num haud satis prdsperum neglécta réligidne, a reign not suffictently pros- 
perous lee tuse religion was neglected. Liv. Perditis rébus omnibus tamen 
virtiis sé sustentare potest, though all things are lost, still virtue is able to 
sustain ttscl/, Cic. Obsidibus imperatis, héds Aedufs tradit,5 having de. 
manded hostages, he delivers them to the Aedui. Caes. 


1. The Ablative Absolute, much more common than the English Nomins- 
tive Absolute, generally expresses the time, cause, or some attendant circum- 
stance of an action. 

2. This Ablative is generally best rendered—(1) by a noun with a prepo- 
sition—in, during, after, by, with, through, etc. ; (2) by an active participle 
with its object ; or (3) by a clause with when, while, because, tf, though, ete. 3° 
see examples above. 

3. A connective sometimes accompanies the Ablative : 

Nisi minitis castris, unless the camp should be fortified. Caes. 

4. A noun and an adjective, or even two nouns, may be in the Ablative 
Absolute :7 





1 The Accusative is explained as duration of time (379), the Ablative as measure 
of difference (423). 

2 This Ablative is called absolute, because it is not directly dependent for its con- 
struction upon any other word in the sentence. Originally Zocative, it was first used to 
denote situation or time, a meaning from which its later uses may be readily derived. 
Thus, while the force of a Locative Ablative is apparent in Servid régnante and in régi- 
bus exdctia, it is recognized without difficulty in negléctd réligiine as indicating the 
situation or state of things in which the reign was not prosperous. In some instances, 
however, the Ablative Abso‘ute may be instrumental or cuusal. 7 

3 Or, while Servius was reigning or was king. 

4 Or, after the kings were banished. 

§ In this example obsidibus and hds refer to the same persons. This is unusual, as 
in this construction the Ablative yeneraily refers to some person or thing not otherwiso 
mentioned in the clause to which i¢ belongs. 

6 The first method of translation comes nearer the original Latin conception, but the 
other methods generally accord better with the English idiom. 

1 This construction is peculiar to the Latin. In the corresponding constructions in 
Sanskrit, Greek, and English, the present participle of the verb ‘ ¢o be" is used. 
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Serénd caeld, when che sky is clear. Sen. Caninid consule, in the consul 
ship of Caninius. Cic. 

Nore 1.—An infinitive or clause may be in the Ablative Absolute with a neuter 
participle or adjective : 

Audité Darium mivisse, pérgit, having heard that Darius had withdrawn (that 
Darius had, etc., having been heard), he advanced. Curt. Multi, incert6 quid vitarent, 
fSatericrunt, many, uncertain what they should aroid (what they, etc., being uncertain), 
perished. Liv. 

Nor 2.—A participle or adjectire may stand alone in the Ablative Absolute : 

Multum certato, pervicit, he conquered after a hard struggle.' Tac. 

Note 8.—Quisque or ipse in the Nominative may accompany the Ablative Absolute: 

Multis stbi quisque petentibus, while many sought, each for himself. Sall. Causa 
ipse pré sé aicté damnatur, having himself advocated his own cause, he ta con- 
demned. Liv. 

Note 4.—For the use of absente tnd praesente in the Ablative Absolute with a 
plurai noun or pronoun, see 438, 6, note. 


SECTION VIII. 
CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 
RULE XXXIII.—Cases with Prepositions. 


432. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with 
prepositions : * 

Ad amicum scripsi, J have written to a friend. Cic. In ciiriam, tnfo the 
senate-house. Liv. In Italia, in Italy. Nep. Pré castris, before the camp. 


433. The AccusaTIVE is used with— 


Ad, adversus (adversum), ante, apud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, citr3, 
contra, erga, extra, Infra, intcr, intra, juxta, ob, penes, per, pdne, post, 
praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, iltra, versus: 


Ad urbem, fo the city. Cic. Adversus deés, toward the gods. Cic. Ante 
lacem, before light. Cic. Apud concilium, én the presence of the council. Cie. 
Circé forum, around the forum. Cic. Citra flamen, on this side of the river. 
Cic. Contrdé nadtiram, contrary to nature. Cic. Intra miuros, within the 
walls, Cic. Post castra, behind the camp. Caes. Secundum natiram, ae- 
cording to nature. Cic. Trans Alpés, across the Alps. Cic. 


Nore |.—Hradversus (um) also eccurs with the Accusative : 

Exadversus eum locum, over against that place. Cic. See also 437. 

Note 2.— Versus (wm) and usque, as adverbs, often accompany prepositions, es 
pecially ad and in: 

Ad éceanum versus, toward the ocean. Caes. Ad meridiem versus, toward the 
south. Liv. Usque ad castra hostium, even to the camp of the enemy. Caes. 

1 Literally, 2¢ having been much contested. The participle is used impersonally. 

3 On the general subject of Prepositions and their Use, see Roby, Il. pp. 351-456: 
Draeger, I., pp, 574-665; Kihner-. II., pp. 855-482 
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Nors 8.—For propius, priximé, propior, and prézimus, with the Accusative, see 
prope, note 2, under I., below. | 

Note 4.—For compounds of prepositions, see 372 and 376. 

I. The following uses of prepositions with the Accusative deserve notice: 


Ad, To, the opposite of a), rrom—(1) To, TOWARD, TILL ; (2) NEAR, AT, ON: 
22 me, ‘to me,’ ‘near me,’ at my house’; ad urlem, ‘to the city,’ ‘near the 
city’; ad dextram, ‘on the right’; ad multam noctem, ‘ till late in the night’; 
ad licem, ‘till daybreak’; ad hdc, ‘ besides this,’ ‘moreover’; ad verbum, 
sword for word’; ad hune modum, ‘after this manner’; ad altimum, ‘ at 
last’; ad num omnés, ‘ all to a man,’ ‘ all without exception.’ 

Apud, NEAR, AT, BEFORE, IN THE PRESENCE OF: apud oppidum, ‘near or 
before the town’; apud m4, ‘at my house’; sum apud mé, ‘I am at home’ 
or ‘I am in my right mind’ ; apud Piaténem, ‘in the works of Plato.’ 

Ante, BEFORE, IN FRONT OF, ABOVE, IN PREFERENCE TO: anle suds année, 
‘before his time,’ ‘too early’; ante tempus, ‘before the proper time’; ante 
annum, ‘a year before’; ante urbem conditam, ‘before the founding of the 
city’; ante alids pulcherrimus omnés, ‘the most beautiful above all others.’ 

Circum, circh, circiter,? rounp, AROUND, ABOUT: circum forum, 
‘around the forum’ ; circd sé,‘ around or with himself? 5 circd candem horam, 
‘about the same hour’; circiter meridiem, ‘about midday.’ 

Notre.—Circum, the oldest of these forms, is used only of place; cired, both of 
place and of time; circiter, rare as a preposition, chiefly of time. They are all freely 
ased as adverbs: circum convenire, ‘to gather around’; circd esse, ‘to be around’; 
ctrceiter pars quarta,‘ about the fourth part.’ 

Cis, citr&,? on tTH1s sivpeE—cis opposed to ¢7dns, AcRO88, ON THE OTHER 
BIDE ; ciérd opposed to wird, BEYOND: cis flamen, ‘ on this side of the stream’ ; 
cis paucés diés, ‘ within a few days’; citrd véritdtem, ‘short of the truth’; 
citra auctorwstem, ‘without authority.’ 

Contr&,? opposiTE TO, OVER AGAINST, AGAINST, CONTRARY TO: contrd eds 
regionées, ‘opposite to those regions’; contra poyulum, ‘ against the people’; 
contra ndtiiram, ‘ contrary to nature.’ 

Ergi,4 TOWARD, TO, AGAINST: ergd pareniés, ‘toward parents’; odium 
erga Rémanés, ‘ hatred to the Romans’; erga régem, ‘ against the king.’ 

Extra, ovTsiDE, WITHOUT, FREE FROM, EXCEPT: ertrd portam, ‘outside 
the gate’; extrd culpam, ‘without fault,’ ‘free from fault’; extra ducem, 
* except the leader,’ * besides the leader.’ 

Infra, seELow, UNDER, BENEATH, LE83 THAN, AFTER, LATER THAN, opposed 
to supra, aBovE: infra linam, ‘ beneath the moon’; infra mé, ‘below me’; 
infra tres pedés, ‘ less than three feet’; infra Lycirgum, ‘after Lycurgus.’ 

1 For the form and meaning of prepositions in composition, see 344, 5. 

2 These three forms are all derived from circus, ‘a circle’ (i. e., from its stem); sce 
804; 307, note 1. 

% These are often adverbs. 

* According to Vanicek, from é and the root reg in rego; ‘in the direction of? (lit. 
from the direction of). In Tacitus, sometimes LN RELATION TO: erga domum suam, 
4n relation to his own household.’ 

5 Infrd = inferi parte, ‘in the lower part 
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Inter,’ BETWEEN, AMONG, IN THE MIDST oF: inter urbem e& Tiberim, ‘ be- 
tween the city and the ‘Tiber’; inter bonds, ‘among the good’; inter maniza, 
‘in the hands,’ ‘within reach,’ ‘tangible’; znter nds, ‘ between us,’ ‘in con- 
fidence’; inter sé amdre, ‘to love one another’; inter sé differre, ‘to differ 
from one another’ ; inter paucés, inter pauca, ‘ especially,’ ‘ preéminently ’ ; 
trter paucés disertus, ‘ preéminently eloquent,’ ; énter purpuram atque aurum, 
‘in the midst of purple and gold.’ 

Intr&, wiTnin, LE8s THAN, BELOW, opposed to extrd, ON TIIE OUTSIDE, 
WITHOUT: tntrd castra, ‘within the camp’; ixérd mé, ‘ within me’ ;? ¢tntrd 
s?, ‘in his mind’ or ‘in their minds’ ;8 inérd centum, ‘less than one hundred’ 
tntrd modum, ‘ within the limit’; intra famam, ‘ below his reputation.’ 

Ob, BEFORE, IN VIEW OF, IN REGARD TO, ON ACcouNT OF: 0b ucul3s, ‘ before 
one's eyes’; 00 stultitiam tuam, ‘in view of your folly,’ or ‘in regard to your 
folly’; ob hanc rem, ‘in view of this thing,’ ‘for this reason,’ ‘on this ac- 
count’; guam ob rem, ‘in view of which thing,’ ‘ wherefore.’ - 

Per,‘ THROUGH, BY THE AID oF: per forum, ‘through the forum’ ; per alzés, 
‘through others,’ ‘by the aid of others’; per 8, ‘by his own efforts,’ also 
‘in himself, ‘in itself’ ; yer metum, ‘ through fear’; per aetdtem, ‘in conse- 
quence of age’; per lidum, ‘sportively’ ; per vim, ‘ violently’; per mé licet, 
‘it is allowable as far as I am concerned’ (i. e., I make no opposition). 

Post, BEnIND, AFTER, SINCE: post montem, ‘behind the mountain’; post 
dédicatidnem templi, ‘after the dedication of the temple’; post hominum 
memoriam, ‘since the memory of man.’ 

Praeter,’ BEFORE, ALONG, PAST, BY, BEYOND, BESIDE8, EXCEPT, CONTRARY 
To: praeter oculds, ‘before their eyes’; practer oram, ‘along the coast’; 
pracer céterds, ‘ beyond others,’ ‘ more than others’ ; praeter haec = praeter-ed, 
: besides these things,’ ‘ moreover’; praeter mé, ‘except me’; practer spem, 
‘contrary to expectation.’ 

Prope, propter, NEAR, NEAR By. Prope, near; propter = prope 
ter, a strengthened form of prope, VERY NEAR, ALONGSIDE OF, also IN VIEW OF, 
ON AGOOUNT OF: prope hostés, ‘ near the enemy’; prope metum, ‘near to fear,’ 
‘almost fearful’; propler mare, ‘near the sea’; propter timorem, ‘ on account 
of fear’; propter sé, ‘on his own account,’ ‘on their own account.’ 


Note 1.—Prope, as an adverb, is sometimes combined with d, ab, or ad: prope 
a@ Sicilid, ‘near Sicily,’ ‘ not far from Sicily’; prope ad portds, ‘ near to the gates.” 

Nore 2.—Like prope, the derivatives propius and prcwimé, and sometimes even 
propior and préximus, admit the Accusative :7 

Propius periculum, nearer to danger. Liv. Préximé deds, tery near to the gods. 


1 Formed from in by the ending ¢er, like prae-ter from prae (434, I.), prop-ter 
from prope (433, I.), and sub-ter from sub (435, I.). 

2 Often equivalent tu in med animé, ‘in my mind.’ 

3 Somctimes, in his country, or in their country. 

« In origin kindred to the Greek wapa. 

5 Formed from prae (434, I.), like in-¢er from in; see tnter, with foot-note. 

* See inter. with foot-note. 

? Perhaps by a construction according to sense, following the analogy of prope, though 
in most cases a preposition may readily be supplied. 
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Cic. Propior montem, nearer to the mountatn, Sall, Proximus mare, nearest to the 
seu. Caes. 

Secundum,! roLLowine, NEXT AFTER, NEXT BEHIND, ALONGSIDE OF, CON- 
FORMING TO, ACCORDING TO, IN FAVOR OF: secundum aram, ‘ behind the altar’ ; 
secundum deds, ‘next after the gods’; secundum lidds, ‘after the games’; 
secundum fliinen, ‘along the river’; secundum ndturam, ‘ according to na- 
ture,’ ‘following nature’; secundum causam nostram, ‘in favor of our cause.’ 3 

Supr&,3 oN THE TOP, ABOVE, BEFORE, TOO HIGH FOR; opposed to in/rdy 
BELOW: supra linam, ‘above the moon’; supra hanc memoriam, ‘ before 
uur time’ ;4 supra hominem, ‘ too high for a man.’ 

Tr&ns, across, ON TIE OTHER SIDE, opposed to cis, ON THIS SIDE: trans 

vhénum, * across the Rhine’; érdns Alpis, ‘on the other side of the Alps.’ 

Ultra, BEyoxp, across, ee THE OTHER SIDE, MORE THAN, LONGER THAN, 
AFTER, opposed to citrd, ON THIS SIDE: ultra eum locum, ‘ beyond that place’ ; 
wlirad eum, ‘beyond him’; atrd pignus, more than a pledge’; ard fidem, 
* beyond belief,’ ‘incredible’; adrd puerilés annés, ‘ after (beyond) the years 
of boyhood.’ 


434. The ABLATIVE is used with— 


A or ab (abs), absque, coram, cum, dé, 
6 or ex, prae, pro, sine, fenus. 


Ab urbe, from the city. Caes. Coram conventi, in the presence of the 
assembly. Nep. Cum Antiocho, with Antiochus. Cic. Dé ford, from the 
forum, Cic. Ex Asii, out of Asia. Nep. Sine corde, without a heart. Cic. 


Nore t.—Many verbs compounded with ab, dé, ex, or super admit the Ablative 
dependent upon the preposition, but the preposition is often repeated,® or some other 
preposition of kindred meaning is used : 

Abire magistrati, to retire from office. Tac. Piignd exccdunt, they retire from the 
battle. Caes. Dé vita décédere, to depart from life. Cic. Déecdere ex Asii, to depart 
out of Asta. Cic. 

Nore 2.—A and @ are used only before consonants, ab and ex before either vowels cr 
consonants. Abs is antiquated, except before ¢é. 

Norg 8.—For cum appended to the Ablative of a personal pronoun or of a relative, 
see 184, 6, and 187, 2. 

Nore 4.— Tenus follows its case. In its origin it is the Accusative of a noun,® and 
as such it often takes the Genitive: 

Collé tenus, up to the neck. Ov. Lumbérum tenus, as far as the loins, Cic. 


1 Properly the neuter of secundus, ‘following, ‘ second’; but secundus is a gerund- 
Ive from seguor, formed like dicundus from dico (239). For the change of gu toc 
before wu in sec-undus for sequ-undua, see 26, foot-note. 

® Like the adjective secundue in ventus secundus, ‘a favoring wind "—one that follows 
us On our course; flumine secundd, ‘with a favoring current’ (i. e., down the stream). 

3 Suprd = superd parte, ‘on the top.’ 

“ Literally, before this memory. For hic meaning my or our, see 450, 4, note 1. 

6 Though in such cases the first element of the compound is not strictly a preposi- 
tion, but an adverb (344, with foot-note). Thus, in dé vita décédere, dé in the verb 
retains its adverbial force. so that. strictly speaking, the preposition is used only once. 

$ From the root éan, ten, seen in ten-dd, ten-ed, and in the Greek recy-w. 
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Note 5.—For the Ablative with or without dé, as used with facid, /20, and eum, see 
415, IIL, note. 


I. The following uses of prepositions with the Ablative deserve notice: 


A, ab,' abs, From, By, IN, ON, ON THY SIDE oF. 1. Of Place; FROM, oN, 
ON THE BIDE OF: @ Gallid, ‘from Gaul’; ad ortiz, ‘from the east’; d fronte, 
‘in front’ (lit., from the front); a terg6, ‘in the rear’; ab Séquanis, ‘on the 
side toward the Sequani.’? 2. Of Zime , rrom, arter: ab hora tertid, ‘from 
the third hour’; d puerd, ‘from boyhood’; ab cohortdtiéne, ‘after exhort- 
lug.’ 3. In other relations ; FROM, BY, IN, AGAINST: @ poend liber, ‘free from 
punishment’ ; missue ab Syrdcisis, ‘sent by the Syracusans’; ab equitata 
jirmus, ‘strong in (lit., from) cavalry’ ; wb animé aeger, ‘diseased in mind’; 
ub eis défendere, ‘to defend against (from) them’; esse ab aliqué, ‘to be on 
one’s side’; d@ nddis, ‘in our interest’; servus d pedibus, ‘a footman.? 

Note.—Avsque, rare in classical prose, is found chiefly in Plautus and Terence. 


Cum,? witi, in most of its English meanings: cum patre halitdre, ‘to 
live with one’s father’; Cuesar cum guinque legidnibus, ‘Cuesar with five 
legions’; cénsul cum summdé imperid, ‘the consul with supreme command’ ; 
servus cum télé, ‘a slave with a weapon,’ ‘an armed slave’ ; cum primd lice, 
‘with the early dawn, ‘at the carly dawn’; cdnsentire cum aliqud, ‘to agree 
with any one’; cum Caesare agere, ‘to tr:at with Caesar’; cum aliqué dimi- 
cadre, ‘to contend with any one’; multis cum lacrimis, ‘with many tears’ ; 
cum virtite, ‘ virtuously’; cum e6 ut, or cum e6 quod, * with this condition 
that,’ ‘on condition that.’ See also 419, III. 

Dé, pown FROM, FRoM, or. 1. Of Place; DOWN FROM, FROM: dé caelé, 
‘down from heaven’; dé ford, ‘from the forum’; dé mijéribus audire, ‘to 
hear from one’s elders.’ 2. Of Zime ; FROM, OUT OF, DURING, IN, AT, AFTER: 
dé prandié, ‘ from breakfast’; dé dié, ‘ by day,’ ‘in the course of the day’; dé 
tertid vigilid, ‘during the third watch’ ; dé media nocte, ‘at about midnight.’ 
8. In other relations ; FROM, OF, FOR, ON, CONCERNING, ACCORDING TO: dé 
summé genere, ‘of the highest rank’; factum dé marmore signum, ‘a bust 
made of marble’; homdé dé plebe,‘a man of plebeian rank,’ ‘a plebeian’ ; 
triumphus dé Gallid, ‘a triumph over (concerning) Gaul’; gravi dé causa, 
‘for a grave reason’; dé more vetusté, ‘according to ancient custom’; dé in-~ 
dustrid, ‘on purpose’; dé integré, ‘anew.’ See also 415, III., note 2. 

E, ex,? our of, From. 1. Of Place, our oF, FROM, IN, oN: ex urbe, ‘ from 
the city,’ ‘out of the city’; ex equé pignare, ‘to fight on horseback’ 5 ex vin-~ 
culis, ‘in chains’ (lit., oud of or from chains); exc itinere, ‘on the march.’ 
2. Of Time, FROM, DIRECTLY AFTER, SINCE: ex e6 tempore, ‘from that time’; 
ex tempore dicere, ‘to speak extemporaneously’ ; diem ex dié, ‘from day to 
day.’ 3. In other relutions ; FROM, OUT OF, OF, ACCORDING TO, ON ACCOUNT OF, 
rHRoUGI: ex vulneribus perire, ‘to perish of (because of ) wounds’; nus é 
JSiliis, ‘one of the sons’; ex commitdtione, ‘on account of the change’; ez 
cinsuetudine, ‘according to custom’; @ vestigid, ‘on the spot’; «& parte 
magna, ‘in great part’; ex imprévisd, ‘ unexpectedly.’ 





1 Greck awé. 2 Compare Greek fuv, avy, with. | Compare Greek éf, out af 
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Prae, BEFORE, IN COMPARISON WITH, IN CONSEQUENCE OF, BECAUSE OF:! 
prae mani. esse, ‘to be at hand’; prae mani habére, ‘to have at hand’; prae 
st ferre, ‘to show, display, exhibit’; prae ndbis bedtus, ‘ happy in comparison 
with us’; non prae lacrimis' posse, ‘not to be able because of tears.’ 

Pr6, BEFORE; IN BEHALF OF, IN DEFENCE OF, FOR; INSTEAD OF, 48} IN 
RETURN FOR, FOR; ACCORDING TO, IN PROPORTION TO: pro castris, ‘before the 
camp’; prod libertate, ‘in defence of liberty’; pré patrid, ‘for the country’; 
pro cénsule = procénsul, ‘a proconsul’ (one acting for a consul); pro certd 
habere, ‘to regard as certain’; prod ed, quod, ‘for the reason that,’ ‘ because’ ; 
pro tua pridentia, ‘in accordance with your prudence’ ; pré imperié, ‘ im- 
periously’ ; prod 8 guesque, ‘each according to his ability.’ 


435. The AccusaTIVE or ABLATIVE is used with— 
In, sub, subter, super : 


In Asiam profiagit, he fled into Asia. Cic. Hannibal in Ttalia fuit, Han- 
nibal was in Italy. Nep. Sub montem, foward the mountain. Caes. Sub 
monte, at the foot of themountain. Liv. Subter togam, under the toga. Liv. 
Subter testiidine, under a tortoise or shed. Verg. Super Numidiam, beyond 
Numidia. Sall. Hac super ré scribam, J shall write on this subject. Cic. 

Norte 1.—/n and aud take the Accusative after verbs implying motion, the Ablative 
after those implying rest ; see examples. 

Note 2.—Subter and super generally take the Accusative; but swper, when it means 
concerning, af, on (of a subject of discourse), takes the Ablative; see examples. 


I. The following uses of 72, sub, subter, and super deserve notice: 


In, with the Accusative, INTO, TO, TOWARD, TILT. 1. Of Place ; InTO, TO, 
TOWARD, AGAINST, IN: ire in urbem, ‘to go into the city’; in Persds, ‘into 
the country of the Persians’; in dram, ‘to the altar’; znum in locum con- 
venire, ‘to meet in one place’ (380, with note). 2. Of Zime, INTO, To, For, 
TILL: tn noctem, ‘into the night’; 7n multam noctem, ‘until late at night’; 
in diem, ‘into the day,’ also ‘for the day’; zn diés, ‘from day to day,’ ‘daily’; 
invitare in posterum diem, ‘to invite for the following day.’ 3. In other rela- 
tions INTO, AGAINST, TOWARD, ON, FOR, A8, IN: divisa in partes tres, ‘ divided 
into three parts’; in hostem, ‘against the enemy’; tn id certdmen, ‘ for this 
contest’; in memoriam patris, ‘in memory of his father’; tn spem pdacis, ‘in 
the hope of peace’; in rem esse, ‘to be useful,’ ‘to be to the purpose.’ 

In, with the Ablative, in, on, aT. 1. Of Place; IN, AT, WITHIN, AMONG, 
UPON: én urbe, ‘in the city’; én FPersis, ‘among the Persians’; sapientis- 
aimus in septem, ‘the wisest among or of the seven.’ 2. Of Zime; In, at, 
DURING, IN THE COURSE OF: 27 tdli tempore, ‘at such a time’; in tempore, ‘ in 
time.’ 3. In other relations ; IN, ON, UPON, IN THE CASE OF: ease in armia, ‘to 
be in arms’; in suinmé timore, ‘in the greatest fear’; in hdc homine, ‘in the 
case of this nan.’ 

Sub, with the Accusative, UNDER, BENEATH, TOWARD, UP TO, ABOUT, DIREOT- 





1 This causal meaning is developed from the /ocal. The noun in the Ablative is 
thought of as an obstacle or hindrance: nén prae lacrimis posse, ‘not to be able ve- 
Sore, in the presence of, because of such 8 hindrance as tears.” 
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LY AFTER: 8ud jugum mittere, ‘to send under the yoke’; sub nostram aciem, 
‘toward our line’; sub astra, ‘ up to the stars’; sub vesperum, ‘ toward even- 
ing’; sub eds litteras, ‘directly after that letter’; sub imperium reddctus, 
‘ brought under one’s sway.’ 

Sub, with the Ablative, UNDER, AT, AT THE FOOT OF, IN, ABOUT: 8ub terra, 
‘under the earth’; sub pellibus, ‘in tents’;! sub brimd, ‘ at the time of the 
winter solstice’; sub lice, ‘at dawn’; sub hoc verbd, ‘under this word’; sub 
tidice, ‘in the hands of the judge’ (i. e., not yet decided), 

Nots.—Subdter, a strengthened form? of sud, meaning UNDER, generally takes the 
Accusative, though it admits the Ablative in poetry: subtler mare, ‘under the sea’; 
subter togam, ‘under the toga’; subter dénsd testi:dine, ‘under a compact testudo.’ 

Super, with the Accusative, OVER, UPON, ABOVE: sedéns super arma, ‘sit- 
ting upon the arms’ ; super Numidiam, ‘beyond Numidia’ ; super serdginta 
milia, ‘upward of sixty thousand’; super ndtiram, ‘ supernatural’; super 
omnia, ‘above all.’ 

Super, with the Ablative, tPoN, AT, DURING, CONCERNING, OF, ON: strato 
super ostré, ‘upon purple couches’ (lit., upon the spread purple) ; nocte super 
medida, ‘at midnight’; hde super ré scribere, ‘to write upon this subject’; 
multa super Priamé rogitans, ‘asking many questions about Priam.’ 

Note.—The Ablative is rare with super, except when it means concerning. about, on 
(of the subject of discourse). It is then the regular construction. 


436. Prepositions were originally adverbs (307, note 1), and many of 
the words generally classed as prepositions are often used as adverbs ® in 
classical authors : 


Ad milibus quattuor, about four thousand, Caes. Omnia contra circéque, 
all things opposite and around. Liv. Prope & Sicilia, not far from Sicily. 
Cic. Juxta positus, placed near by. Nep. Suprd, infra esse, to be above, be- 
low. Cic. Nec citra nec ultra, neither on this side nor on that side. Ov. 


43'7. Conversely, several words generally classed as adverbs are some- 
times used as prepositions. Such are— 

1. With the AccvsaTIVE, propius, proximé, vridié, postridie, usque, dé- 
super : 

Propius periculum, nearer to danger. Liv. Pridié Idis, the day before 
the Ides. Cic. Usque pedis, even to the feet. Curt. 

2. With the ABLATIVE, tntus, palam, procul, simul (poetic) : 

Tali intus templd, within such a temple. Verg. Palam popuba, in the 
presence of the people. Liv. Procul castris, at a distance from the camp. Tac. 
Simul his, with these. Hor. 

3. With the AccusaTIVE or ABLATIVE, clam, insuper: 

Clam patrem, without the father’s knowledge. Plaut. Clam vobis, without 
your knowledge. Caes. 


1 That is, in camp (lit., under skins). 
2 Formed from subd, like in-ter from in; see 433, I., inter, foot-note, 
3 They are, in fact, sometimes adverbs and sometimes prepositions. 
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CHAPTER III. ; 
SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 


RULE XXXIV.—Agreement of Adjectives. 


438. An adjective agrees with its noun in GENDER, 
. NUMBER, and CASE: 


Fortiina caeca est, fortune is blind. Cic. Vérae amicitiae, true friend- 
ships. Cic. Magister optimus, the best teacher. Cic. Qua in ré privatas 
injiirids ultus est, in which thing he avenged private wrongs. Caes. S6l 
oriéns diem cénficit, the sun rising makes the day. Cic. 


1. Adjective Pronouns and Participles are ApsecTIVEs in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rule, as in gud in ré, 361 oriéns. 

2. When an adjective unites with the verb (generally swm) to form the 
predicate, as in caeca est, ‘is blind,’ it is called a PrepicaTE ADJECTIVE (360, 
note 1); but when it simply qualifies a noun, as in vérae amicitiae, ‘true 
friendships,’ it is called an ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE. | 

8. AGREEMENT wiTH Cause, ETc.—An adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as a pronoun, clause, infinitive, ete. : 

Quis clarior, who is more illustrious ? Cic. Certum est liberds amart, éz 
a8 certain that children are loved. Quint. See 42, note. 

Note.— An adjective agreeing with a clause is sometimes plural, as in Greek : 

Ut Aenéis jactétur nota tibi, how Aeneas is tossed ubout is known to you. Verg. 

4. A Nevurer ADJECTIVE used as a substantive sometimes supplies the place 
of a Predicate Adjective :} 

Mors est extrémum, death 73 the last thing. Cic. Triste lupus stabulis, 
a wolf is a sad thing for the flocks, Verg. 

5. A Neuter ADJECTIVE WITH A GENITIVE is often used instead of an ad- 
jective with its noun, especially in the Nominative and Accusative: 

Multum operae, much service.2 Cic. Id temporis, that time.2 Cic. Vana 
rerum, vain tings.2 Hor. Opdca vidrum, dark streets. Verg. Strata vidrum, 
paved streets. Verg. See also 397, 3, note 4. 

6. Synzsis.3—Sometimes the adjective or participie conforms to the real 
meaning @f its noun, without regard to grammatical gender or number: 

Pars certadre parati,* a part (some), prepared to contend. Verg. Inspé- 
ranti‘* nobis, fo ws (me) not expecting zt. Catul. Démosthenis cum céteris 
erant expulsi, 4 Demosthenes with the others had been banished. Nep. 











1 Asin Greek : ove ayabor roNuKoupavin the rule of the many ig nota good thing. 

2 Multum operas = multa opera or multam operam; id temporis=id tempus; 
vina rérum = vanae rés or vinds rés, 

3 A construction according to sense; see 636, IV., 4. 

* Pardati is plural, to conform to the meaning of pars, ‘ part,’ ‘some,’ plural in sense; 
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Notr.—In the Ablative Absolute (431) absente and praesente occur in early Latin 
with a plural noun or pronoun: ! 

Praesonte ' {bus (e%s),2 in their presence (lit., they being present). Plaut. Prae- 
sente testibus, 2 the presence of witnexses. Plaut. 


7. AGREEMENT WITH onE Noun FoR ANOTHER.—When a noun governs an- 
other in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two nouns, 
sometimes agrees with the other: 

Majora (for mdjdrum) rérum initia, the beginnings of greater things. Liv. 
Cursus jasti (jzstus) amnis, the regular course of the rwer. Liv. 

Norte 1.—In the passive forms of verbs the participle sometimes agrees with a 
predicate noun or with an appositive ; see 462. 

Note 2.—An adjective or purticiple predicated of an Accusative is sometimes attracted 
into the Nominative to agree with the subject: 

Ostendit 86 dextra (for dextram), she shows herself favorable. Verg. 


439, An adjective or participle, belonging to TWO OR MORK 
NOUNS, may agree with them all conjointly, or may agree with one 
and be understood with the others: 


Castor et Pollax visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were seen. Cic. Dubitdre 
visus est Sulpicius et Cotta, Su/picius and Cotta seemed to doubt. Cic. Temeri-- 
tds ignordtidque vitidsa est, rashness and ignorance are bad. Cic. 

1. The ArrrisuTive ApsgctivE generally agrees with the nearest noun: 

Agri omnés et maria, all lands and seas. Cic. Ciancta maria terraeque, 
all seas and lands. Sall. : 

2. A plural adjective or participle, agreeing with two or more NOUNS oF 
DIFFERENT GENDERS, is generally masculine when the nouns denote persons 
or sentient beings, and in other cases generally neuter : 

Pater et mater mortui sunt, father and mother are dead. Ter. Hondrés, 
victoriae fortulta sunt, honors and victories are accidental things. Cic. Labor 
voluptasque inter sé sunt jincta, /abor and pleasure are joined together. Liv. 


Note.—When nouns denoting sentient beings are combined with those denotivg 
things, the plural adjective or participle in agreement with them sometimes takes the 
gender of the former and sometimes of the latter, and sometimes is neuter irrespective 
of the gender of the nouns: 

Réx régiaque clissis profecti sunt, the king and the royal fieet set out. Liv. Kégem 
régnumque sua futira sciunt, they know that the king and the kir.gdom will be theirs. 
Liv. Inimica? inter sé sunt libera civitaés et réx, a free state and a king are hostile to 
each other. Liv. 


8. With nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective or participle is 
often neuter, irrespective of the gender of the nouns: 
Labor et dolor sunt finitima, labor and pain are kindred (things). Cic. 








inspéranti is singular, because nd6b7e is here applied to one person, the speaker (446, 
note 2); expulsi is plural, because Démosthenés cum céteria means Demosthenes AND 
the others. 
1 In this construction absente and praesente appear to be treated as adverbs. 
2 See p. 13, foot-note 2, 
3S Perhaps best explained subdstantively—things hostile ; see 438, 4. 
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Nox atque praeda hostis remorata sunt, néght and plunder detained the enemy. 
Sall. 
4, T'wo OR MORE ADJECTIVES in the singular may belong to a plural noun: 
Prima et vicésima legionés, the first and the twentieth legions. Tac. 


Note.—In the same way two or more pruendmtina! in the singular may be com- 
bined with a family name in the plural : 

Gnaeus et Paiblius Scipionés, Gnaeus and Publius Scipto. Cic. Piblius et Servius 
Sullae, Publéus and Servius Sula, Sall. 


UsE oF ADJECTIVES. 


440, The adjective in Latin corresponds in its general use to 
the adjective in English. 


1. In Latin, as in English, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by a noun and another adjective: 

Duae potentissimae gentés, two very powerful races. Liv. Magnum aes 
alicnum, @ large debt. Cic. Navés longds trigintd veterés, éhirty old vessels 
ef war, Liv.? 


Nore.—In general no connectiye is used when adjectives are combined, as in duae 
potentissimae gentis, etc.; but if the first adjective is mudti or plurim?, the connective 
ig usually inserted : 

Multae et magnae cigitatidnés, many great thoughis. Cic. Multa et praeclara fa- 
cinora, many illustrious deeds. Sall. 


2. Pro.epsis or Antictpation._-An adjective is sometimes applied to a 
noun to denote the result of the action expressed by the verb: 

Submersis* obrue puppés, overwhelm and sink the ships (lit., overwhelm 
the sunken ships). Verg. Scita latentia® condunt, they conceal their hidden 
shields. Verg. 


Norte 1.—Certain adjectives often designate a PARTICULAR PART of an object: prima 
nox, the first part of the night; medii aestéte, in the middle of summer; summus mona, 
the top (highest part) of the mountain. 

Notr 2.—The adjectives thus used are primus, medtus, ultimus, extrémus, postré- 
mus, intimus, summus, infimus, imus, suprémus, réliquus, cétera, etc. 

Note 8.—In the poets, in Livy, and in late prose writers, the neuter of these adjec- 
vives with a Genitive sometimes occurs : : 

Libyae extréma, the frontiers of Libya. Verg. Ad iiltimum inopiae (for ad iltimam 
inopiam), /o extreme deatitution. Liv. 

Norte 4.—Adjectives are often combined with REs: rés adversae, adversity; réa se- 
cundae, prosperity; rs norae, revolution; rés publica, republic. 


1 For Roman names, see 649. 

2 Here duae qualifies not simply gents, but potentissimae gentés; magnum quali- 
files aes aliénum, ‘debt’ (lit. money belonging to another); veterés qualifies ndvés 
longds, ‘ vessels of war’ (lit., ‘long vessels’), while trigintd qualifies the still more com- 
plex expression, n2vés longca veteréa. ; 

3 Observe that submersds gives the result of the action denoted by obrue, and is not 
applicable to puppés until that action is performed; datentia likewise gives the réaulé 
of condunt. 
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441. Adjectives and participles are often used SUBSTANTIVELY :' 


Boni, the good ; mortdlés, mortals; docti, the learned ; saptentés, the wise ; 
multi, many persons; mudta, many things; praefectus, a prefect;? ndius, a son.? 


1, In the plural, masculine adjectives and participles often designate PERSONS, and 
neuter adjectives ruinas: jfortés, the brave; divit’s, the rich; panperés, the poor: 
multi, many; pituci, few; omnés, all; mei, my friends; discent a, learners; xpcctant a, 
spectators; futvra, future events; wéilia, useful things; mea, nottra, my things, our 
things; omnia, all things; haec, illa, these things, those things. 

2. In the singular, adjectives and participles are occasionally used SUrSTANTIVFLY, 
especially in the Genitive, or in the Accusative or Ablative with a preposition: doctua 
a learned man; adulésc7ne, a young man; vérum, a true thing, the truth; falsum, a 
falsehood; nihil sinc3ri, nothing of sincerity, nothirg sincere; néhil humdnt, nothing 
human; nthil réliqu?, nothing left;3 a/iqguid novi, something new; @ primé, from the 
beginning; ad extrémum, to the end; ad summum, to the highest point, dé integrs, 
afresh; dé imprév'ad, unexpectedly; ex ceqgué, in like manner; in praesenti, at pres- 
ent; in fut<rum., for the future; pro cer?d, as certain.* 

Nore 1.—For the neufler parti: iple with opus and vaur, see 414, IV., note 3. 

Nore 2.— For the use of adjectives instead of nouns in the Genitive, see 395, note 2. 

3. A few substantives are sometimes used as adjectives. especially verbal nouns in 
tor and tria:5 victor evercitua, a victorious army; homdé gladictor, a gladiator, a gladi- 
atorial man; victricés Athénae, victorious (conquering) Athens; populus laté réa, a 
people of extensive sway.® 


442. EquIvALENT To A CLAUsE.—Adjectives, like nouns in ap- 
position, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 


Némé saltat sdbrius, no one dances when he is sober, or when sober. Cic. 
Horténsium vivum amavi, / loved Hortensina, while he was alive. Cic. Homd 
nainquam sdbrius, a@ man who 28 never sober. Cic. 


Notr.—Prior, pr-mue,7 limus, postrémua, are often best rendered by a relative clause: 
Primus mérem solvit, ie eas the first who broke the custom.’ Liv. 


442. ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS.—Adjectives are sometimes 
used where our idiom employs adverbs: 


Sdcratés venénum /aetus hausit, Socrates CHEERFULLY drank the poison. 
Sen. Sendtus /frequéns convénit, the senate assembled iN GREAT NUMBERS. Cic. 
Roscius erat Romae frequéns, Roscius was frequently at Rome. Cic. 

1 That is, words which were originally adjectives or participles sometimes become 
substantices ; indeed, anv substantives were originally adjectives; sec 323, foot-note; 
324, foot-note. 

2 Praefectus, from praeficid (lit. one appointed orer); nitus, from ndescor (lit , 
one born). 

3 See 397,1. For nihil réliqui facere, see 401, note 4. 

4 Numerous adverbial expressions are thus formed by combining the neuter of adjec- 
tives with prepositions. 

5 That is, these words are generally substantives, but sometimes adjectives. 

® Sce Verg., Aen., I, 21. 

7 With the adverb primum the thought would be, he first broke the custom (i. e., 
before doing anything clase). (Compare the corresponding distinction between the Greek 
adjective mpwros and the adverb rpwroyv. 
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Norte 1.—The adjectives chiefly thus used are—(1) Those expressive of joy, knowl- 
e7ge, and their opposites : /aetus, libéns, invitus, tristis, sciéns, insciéns, pridéns, im- 
prudéns, ete. (2) Nullus, sclus, totus, unus; prior, primus, propior, priwimus, ete. 

Note 2.—In the poets a few adjectives of time and place are used in the same manner: 

Domesticus otior, J idle about home. Hor. Vespertinus pete téctum, at evening 
geck your abode. Hor. 

Notge 3.—In rare instances adverbs seem to supply the place of adjectives: 

Omnia récté sunt, ali things are recut. Cic. Non igniri sumus ate malirum,! we 
are not ignorant of past misfortunes. Verg. Nunc hominum ! morés, the charactor 
(f men OF THE PRESENT Day. Plaut. 

Note 4.—Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of office: 2 

Flaminius, consul iterum, Flaminius, when consul jor the second time. Cic. 


444, A COMPARISON between two objects requires the com- 
parative degree ; between more than two, the superlative: 


Prior horum, the former of these (two). Nep. Galloérum fortissiml, ¢he 
bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 

1. The comparative sometimes has the force of Too, UNUSUALLY, SOME- 
wHat, and the superlative, the force of very: doctior, too learned, or some- 
what learned ; doctissimus, very learned. 


Notre.—Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor: cldrissimus, nébilisst- 
mus, and summus—especially applicable to men of consular or senatorial rank; fortisse- 
mus, honestissimua, illustrissimus, and splendidissimus— especially applicable to those 
of the equestrian order, 


2. COMPARATIVE AFTER Quam.—When an object is said to possess one 
quality in a higher degree than another, the two adjectives thus used either 
may be connected by magis quam3 or may both be put in the comparative: 4 


Disertus magis quam sapiéns, more jluent than wise. Cic. Praeclirum magis 
quam difficile, more noble than difficult, or noble rather than difficult. Cic. Ditidrés 
quam fortidrés, more wealthy than brave.4 Liv. Clarior quam gritior, more illustri 
ous than pleasing. Liv. 

Norte 1.—In a similar manner two adverbs may be connected by magis quam, or 
may both be put in the comparative : 

Magis audicter quam paraté, with more audacity than preparation. Cic. Bellum 
fortius quam fclicius gerere, to wage war with more calor than success. Liv. 

Note 2.—The form with mags, both in adjectives and in adverbs, may sometimes 
be best rendered rather than: © 

Ars magis magna quam difficilis, an art extensive rather than difficult. Cic. See 
also the second example under 2, above. 

Note 8,—In the later Latin the positive sometimes follows guam, even when thu 
regular comparative precedes, and sometimes tco positives are used : 

Vehementius quam cauté appetere, to seek more eagerly than cautiously. Tac. 
Claris quam vetustis, illustrious rather than ancient. Tac. 

Note 4.—For the use of comparatives before quam pri, see 41'7, 1, note 5. 


1 Like the Greek roy mptv caxav and trav viv avOpurwr. 

2 The want of a present participle in the verb sum brings these adverbs into close 
connection with nouns. 

3 Asin English, more fluent than wise. This is the usua] method in Cicero. 

4 Asin Greek, rAcioves ) BeArioves, more numerous than good. This method, com 
mon in Livy, is rare in the earlier writers. 
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3. STRENGTHENING Worps.-—-Comparatives and superlatives are often 
strengthened by a preposition with its case, as by ante, prac, practer, supra 
(417, 1, note 3). Comparatives are also often strengthened by etiam, even, 
still; mudts, much; ard superlatives by longé, multé, by tar, much; vel, even; 
tnus, anus omnium, alone, alone of all, without exception, far, by far; guam, 
yuam or quantus with the verb possum, as possible; tam quam qui, ut gut, 
as possible (lit., as he who): 

Majérés etiam varietatés, even greater varieties. Cic. Multé etiam gravius quert- 
tur, he complains even much more bitterly. Caes. Multé maxima pars, by far the 
largest part. Cic. Quam saepissiiné, as 9 ten ua possible. Cic. Unus omnium doctis- 
vimus, without exception the moxt learned of men. Cic. Rcés ina omnium difficillima, 
a thing by far the most dificult of all, Cic. Quam muximae copiae, forces as large 
as possible. Sall. Quantam maximam potest vastitatem cstendit. he exhibits the great- 
est possible desolation (lit. as great as the greutest he can). Liv. 





CHAPTER IV. 
SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 


RULE XXXV.—Agreement of Pronouns. 


445. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in GENDER, 
NUMBER, and PERSON: 


Animal guod sanguinem habet, an animal wuica has blooa. Cic. Ego, 
gui té cOnfirmé, J wHo encourage you. Cic. Vis est in virtiitibus, cds 
excita, there ts strength in virtues, arouse THEM. Cic. 


Note.—The antecedent is the word or words to which the pronoun refers, and whose 
place it supplies. Thus, in the examples under the rule, anima is the antecedent of 
guod ; ego, of gui; and virtitibus, of eds. 

1. This rule applies to all pronouns when used as nouns. Pronouns used 
as adjectives conform to the rule for adjectives; sec 438. 

2. When the antecedent is a demonstrative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative agrees with the latter: 

Ta es is gui mé Srnasti, you are the one wiio commendea me. Cic. 

8. When a relative, or other pronoun, refers to Two OR MORE ANTECEDENTS, 
it generally agrees with them conjointly, but it sometimes agrees with tho 
nearest or the most important: 

Pietas, virtas, fidés, gudrum! Romae templa sunt, piety, virtue, and faith, 
WHOSE temples are at Rome. Cic. Peccatum 4c culpa, guae,! error and fault, 
wuHicn. Cic. 





1 Quirum agrees with pietds, virtue, and fidés conjointly, and is accordingly in the 
plural; but guae agrees simply with cu/pa. 
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NOTE 1.—With antecedents of different gendere, the pronoun conforms in gender to 
the rule foi adjectives (439, 2 and 8): 

Pueri mulierésque gui,! boys and women wuo. Caes. Incénstantia et temeritas, 
guae! digna non sunt ded, inconstancy and rushness wuicn are not worthy of @ 
god. Cic, 

Notz 2.—With antecedents of diferent persons, the pronoun prefers the first person’ 
to the second, and the second to tke third, conforming to the rule for verbs (463, 1): 

Ego dc tii inter n6s? loquimur, you und I converse together. Tac. Et ta et collégae 
tul, gu? 2 spéristis, both you und your colleagues, wuo hoped. Cic. 


4. By Atrraction, a pronoun sometimes agrees with a PrepicatE Noun 
or an APpposiTIvE instead of the antecedent: 

Animal quem (for guod) vocdmus hominem, the animal wuicn we call 
man.8 Cic. Thébae, guod (quae) caput est, Thebes, wiucu 7s the capital. Liv. 
Ea (id) erat confessis, ruat (i. e., the action referred to) was a confession. 
Liv. Flimen Rhénus, gui, the river Rhine, wuicn. Cues. 

5. By Synesis, the pronoun is sometimes construed according to the read . 
meaning of the antecedent, without regard to grammatical form; and some- 
times it refers to the class of objects to which the antecedent belongs: 

Quia tessum militem habibat, his quictem dedit, as he had an exhausted 
soldery, he gave THEM (THESE) a rest. Liv. Equitatus, gui vidérunt, the cav- 
alry wuo saw. Caes. Dé alii ri, quod ad mé attinet, in regard to another 
thang wiicn pertains to me. Plaut. Earum rérum wérumgue, Eacu of these 
things. Cic. Dimocritum omittamus; apud zstds ; let us omit Democritus ; 
with svon (i. e., as he). Cic. 

6. ANTECEDENT OmirrED.—The antecedent of the relative is often omitted 
when it is indefinite, is a demonstrative pronoun, or is implied in a posses- 
sive pronoun, or in an adjective: 

Sunt qui cénseant, there are some who think. Cic. Terra reddit quod ac- 
cépit, the earth returns what it has received. Cic. Vestri, qui cum integri- 
tate vixistis, hdc interest, this interests you who have lived with tntegrit y. Cie 
Servilis tumultus qués, the revolt of the slaves whom. Caes. 

7. CirausE as ANTECEDENT.—W hen the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun, unless attracted (445, 4), is in the Neuter Singular, but the 
relative generally adds zd as an appositive to such antecedent: 

Nos, id quod débet, patria délectat, our country delights us, as it ought 
(lit., that which it owes). Cic. Régem, quod niinquam antea acciderat, neca- 
vérunt, they put their king to death, which had never before happened. Cic. 

8. RELATIVE ATTRACTED.—The relative is sometimes attracted into the 
case of the antecedent, and sometimes agrees with the antecedent repeated : 

Jidice qué (for guem) nosti, the judge whom you know. Hor. Diés instat, 

? Qui agrees with pueri and muliercs conjointly, and ia in the masculine, according 
tc 438, 2; but guue is in the neuter, according to 439, 8. 

2 N6e, referring: to ego dc ¢7, is in the first person; while gui, referring to ti et col- 
tégaé, ia in the second person, as is shown by the verb spérdstis. 

3 In these examples, the pronouns quem, quod, and ea are «attracted, to agree witL 
their predicata nouns, hominem, cuput, and confessid; but gui agrees with the apn«al- 
tive, Rhénua. 
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quo dié, the day 7s at hand, on which day. Caes. Ciamae, quam urbem ‘ené. 
bant, Cumae, which city they held. Liv. 

9. ANTECEDENT ATrRACTED.—In poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is 
sometimes attracted into the case of the relative ; and sometimes incorporated 
in the relative clause with the relative in agreement with it: 

Urbem, quam statu, vestra est, the city which J am building is yours. 
Verg.! Maldrum, quis amor curds habet, oblivisci (for maldrum cirdrum 
quas), to forget the wretched cares which love has. Hor. Quos vos implorire 
débétis, ut, quam urbem pulcherrimam esse volucrunt, hance? défendant, these 
(lit., whom) you ought ta implore to defend this city, which they wished to be 
most beautiful. Cic. 

Ust oF PrRonowuns. 


446, PErRsonaL Pronouns.—The Nominative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast : § 


Significimus quid sentidmus, we show what we think. Cic. Ego régis 
éjéci, vds tyrannos introducitis, I have banished kings, you introduce tyrants. 
Cic. 

Nore 1.—With quidem the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with eguidem -: 

Facis amicé tu quidem, you act indeed in a friendly manner, Cic. Non dubiti- 
bam equidem, J did not doubt indeed. Cic. 

Note 2.—A writer sometimes speaks of himself in the plural, using né« for ego, ? 0R- 
fer for meus, and the plural verb for the singular: 

_ Vides nos (for mé) multa conari, you see that wx (for I) are attempting many 
things. Cic. Sermé explicabit nos’ram (for meam) scntentiam, the conversation will 
unfold OUR (MY) opinion. Cic. Diximus (for d2xi) multa, J have said many things. 
Cic.4 

Note 8.—Nostri and vestri are generally used in an objective sense; nostriim and 
vestrim in a partitive sense: 

Habctis duceem memorem vestri, you have a leadcr mindful OF YOUR INTERESTS (OF 
you). Cic. Minus habeo virium quam ve-trum utervis, [have lesa strength than either 
or you. Cic. Quis nostriim, who or us? Cie. 

Note 4.—With ab, ad, or apud, a personal pronoun may designate the residence or 
abode of a person: 

A nobis égreditur, he 7s coming FRoM OUR HovsE. Ter. VWéni ad mé, J came 10 MY 
HOUSE. Cic. Eamus ad mé, let us go to my house, ‘Ver. Apud té est, he ds ut your 
house. Cic. Riri apud sc est, he is at his residence in the country. Cic. See also 
433, I., ad, apud, ete. 


4477, PossEsstvE Pronouns, when not emphatic, are seldom 
expressed, if they can be supplied from the context : 


Manis lava, wash your hands. Cic. Mihi mea vita cira est, my life is 
dear to me.® Plaut. 














1 For other examples, see Verg., Aen, V.. 23-80; Hor., Sat., I., _10, 16. 

2 Quam urbem, hance = hanc urbem, quam. 

8 The learner will remember that a pronominal subject is actually contained in the 
ending of the verb; see 368, 2, foot-note. 

4 For other examples, see Hor., Sat., I., 9, 7, and Car., I., 82. 

6 In this example mea is expressed for emphasis. 
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NoTE 1.—Possessive Prououns sometimes mean favoravle, propitious, as aliinus 
often means wnfaworable : 

Tempore tué pignasti, you fougtt at a favorable time. Liv. Ferant sua flimina 
classem, favorable winds bear the fleet. Verg. Alicénd locé proelium committunt, they 
engage in battle in an unfavorable place. Caes. 

Notr 2.—For the Possessive Pronoun in combination with a Genitive, see 398, 3. 
For certain other uses of Possessives, see 396, I1., N.; 1L1., N. 2. 


448. REFLEXIVE Use or PRonouns.—Sui and suus have a re- 
flexive sense ;' sometimes also the other personal and possessive 
pronouns : 


Miles sé ipsum interfécit, the soldier killed himself. Tac. Téld sé dé- 
fendit, he defends himself with a weapon. Cic. Sui vi movétur, he ts moved 
by hisown power, Cic. Méconsdlor, / console myself. Cic. Vos vestra técta 
défendite, defend your houses. Cic. 


Nott.—IJnter nis, tnter cos, inter sé, have a reciprocal force, eack other, one an- 
other, together, but instead of inter sé, the noun may be repeated in an oblique case : 

Colloquimur inter nés, 2ré converse together. Cic. Amant inter sc, they love one 
arother. Cie. Hominés bhominibus ttilts sunt, men are useful to men (i. e., to each 
other). Cic. 


449, Sui and suus gencrally refer to the Subject of the clause 
in which they stand : 


Sé diligit, he loves himself. Cic. Justitia propter s¢sé colenda est, justice 
should be cultivated for its own sake. Cic. Annulum suum dedit, he yave his 
«ing. Nep. Per st sibi quisque cdrus est, every one is in his very nature 
through or in himself) dear to himself. Cic. 


1. In SusorpinaTE CLAUSES expressing the sentiment of the principal 
subject, svi and sus generally refer to that subject: 


Sentit anfmus sé vi sud movéri, the mind perceives that it is moved by tts own 
power. Cic. A mé petivit ut sécum essem, he asked (from) me to be with him (that I 
would be). Cic. Pervestigat quid sui civés cégitent, he tries to ascertain what hts 
fellow-citizens think. Cic. 

1) As sui and swus thus refer to subjects, the demonstratives, zs, i//e, etc., generally 
cefer either to other words, or to subjects which do not admit sui and sua: 

Deum agnoscis ex éjus operibus, you recognize a god by (from) his works. Cic. 
Obligat civitatem nihil eds mititirés, he binds the state not to change anything (that 
they will). Just. 

2) In some subordinate clauses the writer may at pleasure use either the reflexive or 
the demonstrative, according as he wishes to present the thought as that of the principal 
subject, or as his own: 

Persuddent Tulingis uti cum iis? proficiscantur, they persuade the Tulingi to de- 
part with tiem, Caes. 

8) Sumetimes reflexives and demonstratives are used without any apparent distinction : 





1 Sut, of himself; stbi, for himself; sé, himaeit. 

2 Here cwm ¢is is the proper language for the writer without reference to the sentt- 
ment of the principal subject; sécum, which would be equally proper, would present the 
thought as the sentiment of that subject. 
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Cuesar Fabium cam legidne sud! remittit, Caesar sends back Fabius and (with) 
hés legion. Caes. Omittd Isocratem discipulisque éjus,1 J ométt Isocrates and his dis- 
ciples. Cic. 


2. Suus, in the sense of His own, Fittine, etc., may refer to subject or 
object : 

Jistitia suum cuique tribuit, justice gives to every man his due (his own). Cic. 

3. SyNnesis.—When the subject of the verb is not the real agent of the 
action, svi and suus refer to the agent: 

A Caesare invitor sibi ut sim légitus, 7am invited by Caesar (real agent) to be his 
lieutenant. Vic. 

4, THe Piura or Sus, meaning H:s Frienps, Toera Frrenps, THEIR 
Possessions, etc., is used with great freedom, often referring to oblique 
cases : | 

Fuit hée lictuésum suis, this was afficting to his friends.2 Cie, 

5. Sci and Suvus sometimes refer to an omitted subject: 

Déforme est dé sc praedicare, to boust of one’s self is disgusting. Cic. 

6. Two ItrrLexives.—Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the principal subject, and another referring to the subordinate subject: 

Respondit néminem sécum sine sua pernicié contendisse, he replied that no one had 
contended with him without (his) destruction.? Caes. 

450. DEMONSTRATIVE PrRoNouNS.—Hic, iste, ille, are often 
called respectively demonstratives of the First, Second, and Third 
Persons, as hic designates that which is near the speaker ; iste, that 
which is near the person addressed ; and ile, that which is remote 
from both: 

Cistés hijus urbis, the guardian of this city (i. e., of our city). Cie. Mita 
istam mentem, change that purpose of yours. Cic. Ista quac sunt a té dicta, 
those things which were spoken by you. Cic. Si ills, qués vidére nén pos- 
sumus, neglegis, if you disregard those (far away, yonder) whom we can not 
ee, Cio. 

1. Hic designates an object conceived as near, and z/e as remote, whether 
in space, time, or thought: 


Non antiqué ill6 mire, sed héc nostro fuit Cruditus, he eas educated, not in that 
ancient, but in this our modern way. Cie. Hée illud fuit, was it (that) this? Verg. 

Nore.—The idea of contempt often implied in clauses with iste is not strictly con- 
tained in the pronoun itself, but derived from the context; 4 

Animi est is¢a mollitiés, nbn virtiis, THAT 7s an effeminate spirit, not valor. Caes. 

















1 Observe that the reflexive is used in the first cxample, and the demonstrative in 
the second, though the cases are entirely alike. 

2 Here suis refers to an oblique case in the preceding sentence. 

3 Here sé refers to the subject of respondit, and sud to néminem, the subject of the 
subordinate clause. 

4 The idea of contempt is readily explained by the fact that dste is often applied tu 
the vicws of an opponent, to a defendant before a court of justice, and the like. 
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2. FoRMER AND Latrer.—In reference to two objects previously mentioncd, 
(1) Ade generally follows ile and refers to the liter object, while idle refers 
to the former ; but (2) hic may precede and may refer to the former, and ile 
refer to the latter; 

Inimicf, amici; illi, hi, enemies, friends; the former, the latter. Cic. Certa pax, 
spérata victoria; haec ( pda) in tua, illa in dedrum potestate est, suse peace, hoped-for 
cictory ; the former is in your povcer, the latter in the power of the gods. Liv. 

Nore.—//ic refers to the former object, when that object is conceived of as nearer 
in thought, either because of its importance, or because of its close connection with the 
subject under discussion.? 


8. Hic and alle are often used of what immediately follows in discourse: 


His verbis epistulam misit, he sent a letter in these words (i. e.,in the following 
words). Nep. I!lud intellegé, omnium dra in mé conversa esse, thie J understand, that 
the eyes of all are turned upon me. Sall. 


4, /lle is often used of what is WELL KNOWN, FAMOUS: 


Médéa illa, that well-known Medea. Cic. Ego, ille fer6x, tacui, J, that haughty one. 
qeas silent. Ovid. 


Note 1.—Ziec is sometimes equivalent to meus or noster, rarely to ego, and hic 
homé to ego: ; 

Supra hanc memoriam, before our time (lit., before this memory). Cic. His meis 
litteris, with this letter of mine (from me). Cic. Hic homést omnium hominun, etc., 
of ali men Iam, etc. (lit., this man is). Plaut. 

Nore 2.—/Jic, ilve, and ts are sometimes redundant, especially with guidem: 

Scipid nin multum ille dictbat, Scipio did not indeed say much. Cic. Graeci vo- 
lunt illi quidem, the Greeks indeed desire it. Cic. Ista tranquillitas ea ipsa est beita 
vita, that tranquillity is itself a happy life.? Cic. 

Nore 8.—A demonstrative or relative is sometimes equivalent to a Genitive, or toa 
preposition with its case: hic amor = amor hijus réi, ‘the love of this’; huee ctira = 
cura dé hic, * care concerning this.’ 

Norr 4.—Adverbs derived from demonstrative pronouns shére the distinctive mean- 
ings of the pronouns themselves: 

Hic plas mali est, quam illic boni, there is more of evil here, than of good there. Ter. 
See also 304; 305. 


451. Js and idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the antece- 
dents of relatives: . 

Dionysius aufigit, is est in prévincid, Dionysius has fled, he is in the 
province. Cic. Is qui satis habet, he who has enough. Cic. Eadem audire 
mdlunt, they prefer to hear the same things. Liv. 

1. The pronoun 7a, the weakest of the demonstratives, is often understood, especially 
before a relative or a Genitive: ; 


Fiécbat pater dé filii morte, dé patris filius, the father wept over the death of the son, 
the son over (that) of the father. Cic. See also 445, 6. 





1 Thus, in the last example, iaec refers to ccrta poe asthe more prominent object 
in the mind of the speaker, as he is setting forth the advantages of a sure peace over a 
hoped-for victory. 

2 For other examples, see Verg., Aen., I., 8; III., 490; and XI., 809. For the use of 
personal pronouns with guidem, see 446, note 1. 
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2. Je, wtth a conjunction, is often used for emphasis, like the English, and that too 
and that indeed ; 

Unam rem explicibd, eamque maximam, one thing I will explain, and that looa 
most important one. Vic. Audire Cratippum, idque Athénis, to heur Cratippus, and 
that too at Athens.' Cic. 

8. Idem is sometimes best rendered also, at the same time, at once, both, yet: 

Nihil tile, quod non idem honestum, noting us?ful, which is not also honorable, 
Cic. Cum dicat, negat Idem, though he asserts, he yet denies (the same denies). Cic. 
Réx Anius, rex idem hominum Phoebique sacerdés, Aing Anius, both king gy men and 
priest of Apollo. Verg. 

4. Je—qui means he—who, such—as, such—that: 

li sumus, qui esse débemus, we are such us we ougit to Le. Cic. Ea est géns quae 
nesciat, tie race is such thut it knows not. Liv. 

5. Idem—quit means the sume—acho, the same—as ; idem—dc (atque, et, gue), idem 
—ut, idem—cum with the Ablative, the same—as: 

Eidem morés, qui, t.e same manners which or as. Cic. Est idem ic fuit, he is the 
same as he was, Ter. Eodem mécum patre genitus, the son of the sume satier as I 
(with me). Tac. . 

C. For the DISTINCTION LETWEEN 18 2nd : Ul in subordinate clauses, see 449, 1, 2). 


452. Ipse adds emphasis, generally rendered se//' : 


Ipse Pater fulmina molitur, the Futher himself (Jupiter) hurls the thunder- 
bolts, Verg. Ipse? dixit, he himself said at. Cic. Ipse Caesar, Caesar him- 
self. Cic. Fac ut t ipsum ciistidiis, see that you yuard yourself. Cie. 


1. Ipse belorgs to the emphatic word, whether subject or object, but with a prefer- 
ence for the subject: 

Mé ipse consolor. 7 myself (not another) console myself. Cic. Ipse sé quisque dili- 
git, every one (himself) loves himself. Cic. Sé ipsum interfécit, he killed himself. Tac. 

Noir.—Jpse is sometimes accompanied by s¢cwm, ‘with himself,’ ‘alone,’ or by per 
82, ‘by himself,’ ‘unaided,’ ‘in and of himself. ete.: 

Aliud genitor s:eum ipse volitat, the father (Jupiter) hinself alone ponders an- 
vther plan. Verg. Quod est réctum ipsumque per s¢ laudabile, which ts right, and tn 
and of itself praisewo: try. Cie. 

2. Ipse is often best rendered by very: 

Ipse ille Gorgias, that very Gorgias. Cic. 

3. With numerals, 7pse means just so many, just; so also in nunc ipsum, ‘just at 
this time’; tum tpsum, ‘just at that time’: 

Triginta diés ipsi, just thirty daye. Cic. Nunc ij-sum sine tc esse non possum, just 
at this time I cannot be without you. Cic. 

4. Zpse in the Genitive with possessives has the force of own, one’s own: 

Nostra ipsorum amicitia, our oren friendship. Cic. See 398. 8. 

5. Jpse in a subordinate clause sometimes refers to the principal subject, like an em- 
phatic svi or suue: 

Légatés misit qui ipsi vitam peterent, he sent messengers to ask life for himself. Sall. 

6. Et ipse and ipse quoque may often be rendered also, likewise, even he: 8 

Alius Achillés natus et ipse dei, another Achilles likewise (lit., hémeself alao) born 
of a goddesa. Verg. 


1 Jd, thus used, often refers to a clause, or to the general thought, as in this example. 

* Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples. Jpse is often thus used of a superior, as 
ot a maater, teacher, etc. 

3 Compare the Greek «ai avrée. 
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7. For the use of the Nominative ipse in connection with the Ablative Absolute, see 
431, note 3. 


453. ReELaTIvVE PRonouns.—The relative is often used where 
the English idiom requires a demonstrative or personal pronoun ; 
sometimes even at the beginning of a sentence : 


kés loquitur ipsa, quae semper valet, the fact itself speate, and this 
(which) ever Aas weight. Cic. Qui proelium committunt, they encage in bat- 
tle. Caes. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are sv. Cic. 

1. Revatives and DrmonstraTivrs are often correlatives to each other. 
hic—qui, iste—qui, etc. These combinations generally retain the ordinary 
force of the separate words, but see z—qui, idem—agui, 451, 4 and 5. 


Norr.—The neuter guidguid,! accompanied by an adjective, a participle, or a Geni- 
tive, may be used of persons : ; 

Matrés et quidquid técum inval‘cum est délize, selcct the mothers and achaterer 
Jreble persons there are with you Wit, whatever there is with you fecble). Verg. 
Quidquid erat patrum, whatever fathcrs there ucre. Liv. See also 397, 3, note 5. 


2. In Two ScccrssiveE Cuavsrs, the relative may be—(1) expressed in 
both, (2) expressed in the first and omitted in the second, (3) expressed in 
the first and followed by a demonstrative inthe second . 


Nos qui sermoni non interfuisscmus et quib-s Cotta sententiis trididisset, we eho 
had not been present at the conversation, and to whom Coita had reported tre opin- 
ions. Cic. Dumnorix qui principitum obtincbat ac plcbi accepvus erat, Dumnoria, who 
held the chief authority, and who was acceptable to the common people. Caes. Quae 
pec habérémus nec his iiterémur, which we should neither have nor use. Cic. 

Nore 1.—Several relatives may appear in successive clauses : 

Omnés qui vestitum, qui técta, qui cultum vitae, qui pracsidia contra feris invéné- 
runt, all who introduced (invented) clutiing, houses, the refinemcnts of life, protec- 
Sion against wild oeasts, Cie. 

Note 2.—A relative clause with 7s is often equivalent to a cubstantive: @ gui au- 
diunt = auditérés, ‘ hearers.’ 

3. Two RELaTivEs sometimes occur in the same clause: 

Artts quis qui tenent, arts, whose posscesors (which who possess). Cic. 

4. A RevaTIvE CLavsE is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with pro: 

Spero, quae tua pradentia est, té valcre, J hope you are well, such is your prudence 
. (which is, etc.). Cie. 

Nore.—Quae tua pradentia est = qua es pradentia = pro tui pricentid, means auch 
ts your prudence, or you are of such prudence, or in accordance with your pru- 
dence, etc. 

5. RELATIVE wiTH ADJECTIVE.—Adjectives belonging in sense to the ante- 
cedent, especially comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, sometimes stand 
in the relative clause in agreement with the relative : 

Vasa, quae pulcherrima viderat, (he most beautiful rcarels which he had seen (ves- 
eels, which the most beautiful he had seen). Cic. Dé servis suis, quem habuit fidélissi- 


mum, misit. he eent the most faithful of the slaves thut he had. Nep. 
6. The neuter, quod, used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the beginn!ng 


1 Of the general or indefinite relative quisguis. 
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of a sentence or clause, especially before 87, ni, nist, efsi, and sometimes before quia, 
quoniam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connection with what precedes. In trans- 
lating it is sometimes best omitted, and sometiuies best rendered by now, in fact, but, 


_ and: 


Quod si ceciderint, but if they should fall,’ Cic. Quod si ego rescivissem id prius, 
now if I had learned this sooner.’ Ter. 

7. Qui dicitur, qui vocdtur, or the corresponding active, guem dicunt, quem vocant, 
are often used in the sense of so-cacled, the so-called, what they or you call, ete. : 

Vestra quae dicitur vita, mors est, your so-called life (lit., your, which is called 
dife) is death, Cic. Léx ista quam vocas non est léx, that law, as you call it, tx not G 
‘law. Cic. 


454, INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS.—The Interrogative quis is 
used substantively ; qui, adjectively : 


“Quis ego sum, who am I? Cic. Quid faciet, what will hedo? Cic Qui 
vir fuit, wha! kind of a man was he? Cie. 


1, Occasionally gzis is used adjectively and qui substantively : 

Quis réx unquam fuit, what king was there ever? Cic. Qui sis, considera, consider 
tcho you are. Cic. 

Norsg.—The neuter, quid, is sometimes used of persons; see 397, 8, note 5. 

2. Quip, why, how is it that, etc., is often used adverbially (3'78, 2), or stands ap- 
parently unconnected :? guid, ‘why?’ ‘what?* guid enim, ‘why then?’ * what then?’ 
‘what indeed?’ guid ita, ‘why so?’ quid gued, ‘what of the fact that?’ quid si, 
‘what if?’: ; 

Quid vénisti, why have you come? Plaut. Quid enim? metusne conturbet, zchat 
then? would fear disturb ua? Cic. Quid quod délectantur, what of the fact thut they 
are delighted? Cic. 

8. Two INTERROGATIVEs sometimes occur in the same clause: 

Quis quem fraudavit, who defraude:/!, und wiom did he defraud (lit., who de- 
Srauded whom)? Cic., 

4. Tantus sometimes accompanies the interrogative pronoun : 

Quae fuit unquam in illo homine tanta constantia, was there ever so great constancy 
tn any man? Cie. 


455. INDEFINITE Pronouns.‘°—Aliquis, quis, gui, and quispiam, 
are all indefinite—some one, any one: 


Est aliquis, ¢here 7s some one. Liv. Sénsus aliquis esse potest, there may 
2 some sensation. Cic. Dixit quis, some one said. Cic. Si quis réx, ifany 
king. Cic. Alia rés quaepiam, any other thing. Cic. 

1. Quis and qui are used chiefly after s7, nis?, né, and num. Aliquis and gris are 
generally used substantively, aligui and qui adjectively. Aliquis and aligqui after ai, 
nisi, etc., are emphatic: 

Si est aliqui s“nsus in morte, if there is any sensation whaterer in death. Cic. 

2. Nescié quis and nescié gui often supply the place of indefinite pronouns : 








1 Here quod refers to something that precedes, and means in reference to which, in 
reference to this, in this connection, ete. For other examples, seo Caesar, B. G., I., 14, 
and VII., 88. 

2 In some instances guiéd is readily explained by the edlipsis of some form of dicd 
or of sum. 
8 For a full illustration of the use of indefinite pronouns, see Draeger, I., pp. 7-108, 
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Nescio quis loquitur, some one speaks (lit., I know not who speaks, or one speake, 
[know not who). Plaut. Nescid quid mihi animus praesagit mali, my mind forebodes 
some evil (191, note). Ter. 


456. Quidam, ‘a certain one,’ is less indefinite than aliquis : 


Quidam rhétor antiquus, a certain ancient rhetorician. Cic. Accurrit qui- 
dam, @ certain one runs up. Hor. 

1. Quidam with an adjective is sometimes used to qualify or seften the statement: 

Justitia mirifica quaedam vidétur, justice seems somewhat wonderful, Cic. 

2. Quidam with quast, and sometimes without it, has the force of a certain, a kind - 
of, as it were: 

Quasi alumna quaedam, a certain foster-child, as it were. Cic. 


457, Quisquam and ullus are used chiefly in negative and con- 
ditional sentences, and in interrogative sentences implying a nega. 
tive : 


Neque mé quisquam agnovit, nor did any one revognize me. Cic. Si quis- 
quam, 7f any one. Cic. Num cénsés tllum animal esse, do you think there is 
any animal? Cie. 


1. Némé is the negative of guisyuam, and like guisquam is generally used substan- 
tively, rarely-adjectively : 

Néminem laesit, he harmed no one. Cic. Némé potta, no poet. Cic. 

2. Nullus is the negative of wd/us. and is generally used adjectively, but it sometimes 
supplies the Genitive and Ablative of némé, which geacrally wants those cases : 

Nallum animal, no animal. Cic. Nillius aurés, the ears of no one. Cic. 

8. Nillus and nihil are sometimes used for an emphatic non: 

Nillus vénit, he did not come. Cic. Mortui nilli sunt, t4e dead are not. Cic. 


458. Quivis, quilibet, ‘any one whatever,’ and quisque, ‘every 
one,’ ‘each one,’ are general indefinites (180): 


Quaelibet rés, anything. Cic. Tudrum quisque necessiridrum, each one 
of your friends. Cic. 

1. Quisque with superlatives and ordinals is generally best rendered by adi, or by 
ever, always; with primus by very, possible: . 

Epiciiré6s doctissimus quisque contemnit, a’l the most learned despise the Epicu- 
reans, or te most learned ever despise, etc. Cic. Primé quoque dié, the earliest day 
possible, the very firat. Cic. 

2. Ut quisgue—ita with the superlative in both clauses is often best rendered, the 
more—the more: 

Ut quisque sibi plirimum confidit, ita maximé excellit, the more one confides in 
one’s self, the more one excels. Cic. 


459, Alius means ‘another, other’; alter, ‘the one,’ ‘the other’ 
(of two), ‘the second,’ ‘asecond.’ They are often repeated : alius 
—alius, one—another ; alii—alii, some—others ; alter—alter, the 
one—the other ; alteri—alteri, the one party—the other : | 

Légatés alium ab alio aggreditur, he tampers with the ambassadors one after 


another. Sall. Alii gloriae serviunt, alii peciniae, some ore slaves to glory, 
athers to money. Cic. Quidquid negat alter, et alter, whaterer one denies, the 
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other denies. Hor. Alter erit Tiphfs, there will be a second Tiphys. Verg. 
Ta nunc eris alter ab ill6, you will now be next after him. Verg. Alter 
dimicant, alteri timent, one party contends, the other fears. Cic. 


1, Alius or alter repeated in different cases, or combined with alids or aliter, often 
involves an ellipsis : 

Alius alia vii civititem auxérunt, they advanced the state, one in one way, another 
in another. Liv. Aliter alii vivunt, some dire in one way, others in another, Cic. 

2. After alius, ali‘cr, and the like, atgue, dc, and et often mean than: 

Non alius essem atque sum, J would not be otrer than Tam. Cic. ‘ 
) 8, When alter—aitcr refer to objects previously mentioned, the first alter usually 
refers to the latter object, but may refer to either: 

Inimicus, competitor, cum alteré—curn alteré, an enemy, a rical, with the latter— 
with the former. Cic. 

4. Uterque means both, each of tivo. In the plural it generally means both, each of 
tivo partes, but sometimes both, each of two persons or things; regularly so with nouns 
which are plurai in form but singular in sense: 

Utrique victoriam cridéliter exercébant, both parties made a cruel use of victory 
Sail. Palmas utrasque tetencit, he extended both his hands. Verg. 





CHAPTER V. 
SYNTAX OF VERBS. 


SECTION I. 
AGREEMENT OF VERBS.—USE OF VOICES. 
RULE XXXVI.—Agreement of Verb with Subjcct. 


460. A finite verb agrees with its subject in NUMBER 
and PERSON: 


Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cie. Ego régés 
éjécl, vs tyrannés intrddiicitis, J have banished kings, you introduce ty- 
rants, Cic. 

1. ParticipLEs IN CompouND TENSES agree with the subject according 
to 438. See also 301, 1 and 2: 


Thébani aceusati sunt, the Thebans were accused. Cic. 


Nore 1.—In the compound forms of the Infinitive. the participle in wm sometimes 
occurs without any reference to the gender or number of the subject: 

Diffidentié fut‘rum quae imperavisset, from doubt that those things which he had 
vommanded would take place. Sall. 

Nore 2.—A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted— 

!) By the First or Third Person Plural, and in the Subjunctive by the Second Person 
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Singular: dicimua, ‘ we ( people) say’; dicunt, ‘they say’; dicds, ‘you (any one) may 
say’: 
Si beati esse volumus, ¢f we wish to be happy. Cic. Agere quod agas considerate 
decet, you (one) shuuld do considerately whatever you do (one does). Cic. 

2) By an Impersonal Passive: 

Ad fanum concurritur, they rush to the temple. Cic. Nisi cum virtate vivatur, wn- 
less they live (unless one lives) virtuously. Cic. 

Nore 3.—For the Pronominal Subject contained in the verb, see 368, 2. 

Note 4.—For the Owtcsion OF THE VERB, see 368, 3. 


461. Synrsis.—Sometimes the predicate is construed accord- 
ing to the real meaning of the subject without regard to grammat- 
ical gender or number. Thus— 


1. With collective nouns, pars, multitido, and the like: 


Multitadé abeunt, the multitude depart. Liv. Pars per agrds dilapsi, a 
part (some) diaperved through the fields. Liv. 

Nore 1.—Here multitadé and pare, though singular and feminine in form, are plu- 
ral ind masculine in sense; see also 438, 6. Conversely, the Imperative singular may be 
used in addressing a multitude individually: 

Adde défectidnera Siciliae, add (to this, soldiers) the revolt of Sicily. Liv. 

Note 2.—Of two verbs with the same collective noun, the former is often singular, 
and the latter plural: 

Juventis ruit certantque, the youth rush forth and contend. Verg. 


2. With mi/ia, often masculine in sense : 
Caesi sunt tria milia, three thousand men were slain. Liv. 
3. With quisque, ulerque, alius—alium, alter—alterum, and the like: | 


Uterque Cdicunt, they each lead out. Caes. Alter alterum vidémus, we 
see each other. Cic. 


4, With singular subjects accompanied by an Ablative with cum: 


Dux cum principibus capiuntur, the leader with his chiefs is taken. Liv. 
Quid hiic tantum hominum (= ¢o¢ hominés) incédunt, why are so many men 
coming hither? Plaut. See also 438, 6. 


5. With partim—partim in the sense of pars—pars : 


Bonodrum partim nccessdria, partim ndn necessdria sunt, of good things 
some are necessary, others are not necessary. Cic. 


462, Sometimes the verb agrees, not with its subject, but with 
an APPOSITIVE or with a PREDICATE Noun: 


Volsinii, oppidum Tuscdrum, concrematum est, Vo’sinzi, a town of the 
Tuscans, was burned. Plin. Non omnis error stultitia est dicenda, not every 
error should be called folly. Cic. Pueri Trojanum d:citur agmen, the boys are 
called the Trojan band. Verg. 

Note 1.—The verb regularly agrees with the appositive when that is wurde, oppidum, 
or ciritds, in apposition with plural names of places, as in the first example. 


Note 2.—The verb agrees with the predicate noun when that is nearer or more enr 
phatic than the subject. as in the seccnd example. 
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Nors 3.—The verb sometimes agrees with a noun in a subordinate clause after guaw. 
nisi, etc. : 
Nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita est, nothing but peace was sought. Cic. 


463. With Two or MORE suBJECTS the verb agrees— 
J, With one subject, and is understood with the others: 


Aut morcs spectari aut fortina solet, ether character or fortune ts wont to 
be revarded. Cic. Homérus fuit et Hésiodus ante Roémam conditam, Homer 
and Hes.ot lived (were) before the founding of Rome. Cic. 


II. With all the subjects conjointly, and ts accordingly in the. plural 
number : 


Lentulus, Scipid perigrunt, Lentulus and Scipio perished. Cic. Ego ct 
Ciceré valémus, Ciccro and I are well, Cic. Ta et Tullia valitis, you and 
Tullia are well. Cic. : 


1. With suBsECTS DIFFERING IN PERSON, the verb takes the first person 
rather than the second, and the second rather than the third; see examples. 

2. For ParticipLes in Compounp TEnsEs, see 439. 

3. Two Sussects as A Unit.—Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
unit or whole, admit a singular verb: 

Senctus populusque intellegit, the senate and people (i. c., the state as a 
unit) understand. Cic. Tempus necessitisque postulat, time and necessity 
(i. e., the crisis) demand. Cic. 

4, Witn Aut or Nec.—When the subjects connected by aut, vel, nec, 
neque or seu, differ in person, the verb is usually in the plural; but when they 
are of the same person, the verb usually agrees with the nearest subject: 

Haec neque ego neque ti fécimus, wezther you nor I have done these things. 
Ter. Aut Britus aut Cassius jidicavit, ether Brutus or Cassius judged. Cic. 


464, VortcEs.—With transitive verbs, a thought may at the pleas- 
ure of the writer be expressed either actively or passively. But— 

I. That which in the active construction would be the object must be 
the subject in the passive; and— 

II. That which in the active would be the subject must be put in the Ad/a. 
tive with @ or ab for persons, and in the A blative alone for things (415, I.; 420): 

Deus omnia constituit, God ordained all things. A Ded omnia constitita 
sunt, all things were ordained by God. Cic. Dei providentia mundum ad- 
ministrat, the providence of God rules the world. Dei prdvidentié mundus 
administratur, the world is ruled by the provilence of God. Cic. 

465. The Passive Voice, like the Greek Middle,’ is sometimes 
equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pronoun : 

Lavantur in fltiiminibus, they bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers. Caes. 

1 Most Passive forms once had both a Jfiddle and a Passive meaning, as in Greek* 


but in Latin the Jfiddle or Reflexire meaning has nearly disappeared, though retained 
to a certain extent in special verbs. 
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Non hic victoria vertitur, not upon this point (here) does victory turn (turn 
itself). Verg. 

1. InrRANsITIVE VERBS (193) have regularly only the active voice, but 
they are somctimes used impersonally in the passive : 

Curritur ad praetorium, they run to the praetorium (it is run to). Cie. 
Mihi cum iis vivendum est, J must live with them. Cie. 

Nore.—Verbs which are usually intransitive are occasionally used transitively, es- 
pecially in poetry : 

Ego cir invideor, why am I envied ? Mor. 

2. Deponent VERBS, thqugh passive in form, are in signification transitive 
or intransitive : 

Illud mirabar, J admired that. Cic. Ab urbe proficisel, to set out from 
the city. Caes. 


Notr 1.—Originally many deponent verbs seem tu have had the force of the Greek: 
Middle.voice: gl/rior, ‘I boast myself,’ ‘I boast’; vescor, ‘I feed myself.’ 

Note 2.—Semi-DePoNnENts have some of the active forms and some of the passive, 
without change of meaning; see 268, 3. 


SECTION II. 
THE INDICATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 
J. PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


466. The Present Indicative represents the action of the ve.) 
as taking place at the present time: 

Ego et Ciceré valimus, Cicero and I are well. Cic. Hoe té roga, Jask you 
for this. Cie. 


Nort.—The Present of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation denotes an intended ut 
future action; that of the Passive, a present necessity or duty: 

Bellum scriptirus sum, / intend to write the history of the war.) Sall. Legendus 
est hic orator, this orator ought to be read.) Cic. i 


467. Hence the Present Tense is used— 


I. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time, as in the above examples, 

IJ. Of actions and events which, as belonging to all time, belong of 
course to the present, as general éruths and customs: 

Nihil est amabilius virtite, nothing ts more lovely than virtue. Cic. 
Fortés fortina adjuvat, fortune helps the brave. Tcr. 

III. Of past actions and events which the writer wishes, for effect, to 
picture before the reader as present. The Present, when so used, is called 
the Historical Present : 


1 Scriptirus sum may be variously rendered, J intend to write, am about to write, 
am to write,am destined to write, etc.; legendus est means he ought to be read, de 
s°rves to be read, must be read, ete. 
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Jugurtha vall6 moenia circumdat, Jugurtha surrounded the city with u 
rampart. Sall. 

1. The Historicat Present is used much more freely in Latin than in 
ee It is therefore generally best rendered by a past tense. 

. The Present is often used of a present action which has been going on 
ae some time, especially after jamdiz, jamdidum, ete. : 

Jamdia igndro quid agas, / have not known for a long time what you have 
been doing. Cie. 

3. The Present in Latin, as in English, may be used of avthors whose 
works are extant: 

Xenophon tacit Sdcratem disputantem, ALenophon represents Socrates dis- 
cussing. Cic. 

4, With dum, ‘while,’ the Present is generally used, whether the action 
is present, past, or future : 

Dum ea parant,! Saguntum oppignabatur, while they were (are) making 
these preparations, Saguntur, was attacked. Liv. Dum hace geruntur, Cae 
sari niintiitum est, while these things were taking place, it was announced to 
Caesar. Caes. 

Notre.—But with dum, meaning as long as, the Present can be used only of prasené 
time. 

5. The Present is sometimes used of an action really future, especially in 
animated discourse and in conditions : 

Quam préndimus arcem, what stronghold do we seize, or are we to seize? Verg. 
Si vincimus, omnia tita erunt, if we conquer, all things will be safe. Sall. 

6. The Present is sometimes used of an attempted or intended action: 

Virtatem accendit, he tries to kindle their calor. Verg. Quid mé terrés, 
why do you try to terrify me? Verg. 


II. IMPERFEcT INDICATIVE. 


468. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place in past time: 
Stabant ndbilissimi juvenés, there stood (were standing) most noble youths. 


Liv. Collés oppidum cingébant, hills encompassed the town. Caes. Motirus 
exercituin erat, he was intending to move his army. Liv. 


Nort.—For the Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentencea, 
see 511, 2 
469. Hence the Imperfect is used especially— 


I. In linely description, whether of scenes or events: 

Ante oppidum planitiés pattbat, before the town extended a pluin. Caes, 
Fulgentés gladios vidébant, they saw (were seeing) the gleaming swords. Cic. 

II. Of customary or x cpeated actions and events, often rendered was 
wont, etc. : 











1 Here the time denoted by parant is present relatively to oppugndbdtur, and thero - 
fore really past. 
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Prasanids epulabitur more Persdrum, Pausanias was wont to banquet in 
the Persian style. Nep. 

1. The {mperfect is sometimes used of an attempted or intended action: ! 

Sédavant tumultis, they attempted to quell the selitions. Liv. 

2. The Imperfect is often used of a past action ee had been going on 
for some time, especially with jamdiuz, jamdidum, ete. : | 

Domiciliuin Romae multds jam annos habébat, he had already for many 
years had his residence at Rome. Cic. 

'3. The Latin sometimes uses the Impérfect where the English requires the 
' Present: 2 “ 

Pastum animantibus natira eum qui cuique ap tus erat, comparavit, nature 
has prepared Jor animals that food which is adapted to each. Cic. 

Nore 1.—For the Jmperfect in Letrrrs, see 472, 1. 

Note 2.—For the Descriptive Imperfect in NARRATiON, see 471, 6. 

Note 8.—For the J/istoricat Tenses in expressicns of Duty, Propriety, NEcESss:TY, 
erc , see 476, 4. 


II. Furure INDICATIVE. 


470. The Future Indicative represents the action as one which 
will take place in future time: 


Scribam ad te, / shall write to you. Cic. Nauquam aberrabimus, we shale 
never go astray. Cic. 

1. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indicative sometimes has the force of 
an Imperative : 

Curabis et scribts, you will take care and write. Cic. 

2. Actions which really belong to future time are almost invariably ex- 
pressed by the Future tense, though somctimes put in the Present in English: 

N.tiiram si sequémur, ninquam aberrabimus, tf we follow nature, we shall 
never go astray. Cic. 


IV. Perrect INDICATIVE. 
4'71. The Perfect Indicative has two distinct uses: 


I. As the PRESENT PERFECT or PERFECT DEFINITE, it represents 
the action as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect 
with have: 


Dé genere belli dixi, / have spoken of the character of the war. Cie. 


IJ. As the HistoricaAL PERFECT or PERFECT INDEFINITE, it rep- 
resents the action simply as an historical Jacl: 


1 Observe that the peculiarities of the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This arises 
from the fact that these two tenses are precisely alike in representing the action in its 
progress, and that they differ only in ¢éme. The one views the action in the present, the 
other transfers it to the past. 

4 This occurs occasionally in the statement of general truths and in the description 
of nat''ral seenes, but in such cases the truth or the scene is viewed not from the presené 
but from the puot. 
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Miltiadis est accisatus, Meltiades was accused. Nep. Quid facturi funstis, 
what did you intend to do, or what would you have done? Cic. 


Notxz.—For the Perfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentenccs, see 
476, 1. 


1. The Perfect is sometimes used— 

1) Instead of the Present to denote the suddenness of the action: 

Terra tremit, mortilia corda stravit pavor, the earth trembles, fear over- 
whelms (has overwhelmed) the hearts of mortals. Verg. 

2) To contrast the past with the present, implying that what zras true then 
ts not true now: 

Hlabuit, non habet, he had, but has not. Cic. Fuit Ilium, /dium was. Verg. 

2. The Perfect Indicative with paene, prope, may often be rendered by 
miyht, would, or by the Pluperfect Indicative : 

Britum non minus amo, paene diri, quam té, J love Brutus not less, I 
might almost say, or [ had almost said, than I love you. Cic. ; 

3. The Latin sometimes employs the Perfect and Pluperfect where the 
English uses the Present and Imperfect, especially in repeated actions, and 
in verbs which want the Present (297): 

Meminit praeteritérum, he remembers! the past. Cic. Cum ad villam vin, 
héde mé délectat, when {come (have come) to a villa, this pleases me. Cic. 
Memineram Paullum, J remembered Paullus. Cic. 

4, Conjunctions meaning as soon «8s? are usually followed by the Perfect; 
sometimes by the Imperfect. or Historical Present. But the Vluperfect is 
sometimes used, especially to denote the result of a completed action: 

Postquam cecidit :lium, «/ter (as soon as) /lium fell, or had fullen. Verg. 
His ubi natuin prdsequitur dict:s, een he had addressed his son with these 
words. Verg. Posteiquai consul fucrat, after he had been consul.* Cic, 
Anno tertid postquam profagerat, in the third year after he had fled. Nep. 

5. In SusorpinaTE Causes after cum (quum), 82, etc., the Perfect is some- 
tines used of RepeaTED AoTions, GENERAL Tretus, and Customs :5 

Cum ad villam vént, hée mé dilectat, whenever £ come (have come) to a 
villa, this delights me. Cie. 

Notr.—la such cases the principal clause gencrajly retains the Present, as in the 
example just given, but in poe‘ry and in /afe pro:e it sometimes admits the Pertect: 

Tulit punctum qui miscuit iitile dulci, Ae acing (has won) favor who combines (has 
combined) the useful eith tie agree tbe. Hor. 


6. In A.iiMATED Narrative, the Perfect usually narrates the leading events, 
and the Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances : 

Cultum mitavit, veste Médici utib-tur, cpulab<tur more Persdrum, he 
changed his mode of life, used the Median drcs:, feasted in the Fersian style. 








1 Literally, hs recul/ed, and so remembers, as the resulé of the act. The Latin pre 
sents the completed act, the English the 76 swit. 

2 As postquam, ubi, ubi primum, ut, ut primum, simul atque (de), ete. 

3 Ilis‘orical present; lit., when he attends. 

4 And so was then a man of consular rank. 

& This use of the Latin Per‘ect corresponds to the Gnomic Aorist in Greek 
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Nep. Séin oppida rec: pérunt marisque sé tenébant, they betook themselves 
tnto their towns and kept themselves within their walls. Liv. 

Nore 1.—The Compound Tenses in the Passive often denote the result of the action. 
Thus, doctus 2st may mean either he has been instrucied, or he is a learned man (lit. 
an instructed mun): , 

Fuit doctus ex disciplina Stéicérum, he was instructed in \lit., out of) the learning 
of the Soizs. (iz. Nivis parita fuit, tre vassal was ready (lit. was prepared). Liv. 

Note 2.—Fo- the Perfect in Letrers, see 472, 1. 

Nors 3.—F¥or the //istorical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propriety, NECESSITY, 
tc., see 476, 4. 


V. PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


4772. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted at some past time: 


Pyrrhi temporibus jum Apollé versis facere désierat, in the times of Pyr- 
rhus Apollo had already ceas:d to mate verses.! Cic. Copids quis pro castris 
collocaverat, redixit, he led back the forces which he had stationed before the 
camp. Caes. Cum esset Démosthenés, multi oratorés clari fuérunt et anted 
fuerant, when Demosthen:s lived there were many illustrious orators, and there 
had been before. Cic. 

1. In Lerrers, the writer often adapts the tense to the time of the reader, 
using the Imperfect or Perfect of present uctions and events, and the Pluper- 
fect of those which are past : 2 

Nihil habébam quod scriberem; ad tuds omnés epistulis rescripseram 
pridié,? J have (had) nothing to write; I replied to all your letters yesterday. 
Cic. Pridié Idis haec scripsi; ed dig’ apud Pompdnium eram cénatarus,‘ 
I write this on tic day before the Ides ; Lam going to dine to-day with Pom- 
pontus. Cic. . 

2. The Piurrrreoct after cum, si, etc., is often used of RepgatTED ACTIONS, 
GENERAL TRutus, and Customs: 5 | 

Si hostes dcterrére néquiverant circumveniébant, ¢f they were (had been) 
unable® to detzr the enemy, they surrounded them. Sall. 

Note 1.—For the Pluperfect in the sense of the English Imperfect, see 471, 8. 

Notr 2.—For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Dury, Propriety, NECESSITY. 
etc., see 476, 4. 


1 Observe that désierat represents the action as already completed at the time desig- 
nated. 

2 This change is by no means uniformly made, but is subject to the pleasure of the 
writer. It is mnnost common near the beginning and the end of letters. 

3 Observe that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also adapted to the time 
of the reader. J/eri, ‘yesterday,’ becomes to the reader pridéé, ‘the day before ’— i. e., 
the day before the writing of the letter. In the same way hodé3, ‘to-day,’ ‘Trais day,’ be- 
comes to the reader ¢6 did, ‘tTuaT day.’ 

4 The Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugation is sometimes thus used of future 
events which are expected to happen before the receipt of the letter. Events which will 
be future to the reader as well as to the writer must be expressed by the Future, 

5 See the similar use of the Perfect, 471, 5. 

® That is, whenever they were unable, 
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VI. Foture PeRFecT INDICATIVE. 


473. Tne Future Perfect Indicative represents the action as 
one which will be completed at some future time: 

Romam cum véners, scribam ad té, when J shall have reached Rome, I will 
write to you. Cic. Dum ti haec legés, ego illuin fortasse convénerd, when 
you read this, J shall perhaps have already met him. Cic. 

1. The Future Prerrgot is sometimes used to denote the complete accom 
plishment of the work: 

Ego meum officium praestiterd, J shall dischirqe my duty. Caes. 

2. The Future Prrrect is sometimes found in conditional clauses where 
we use the Present: 

SI interpretdri potucrd, his verbis utitur, 7f / can (shall have been able 
to) understand him, he uss these words. Cic. 


VII. Use or THE INDICATIVE. 
RULE XXXVII.—Indicative. 
474, The Indicative is used in treating of facts: 


Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cic. Né6nne 


expulsus est patria, was he not banished from his country? Cic. Hoc féei 
dum licuit, J did this as long as it was permitted. Cic. 


475. The Indicative is thus used in treating of facts— 

I, In Principal Clauses,| whether Declarative as in the first example 
or Interrogative as in the second. 

II. In Subordinate Clauses. Thus— 

1. In Relative Clauses: 


Dixit id quod dignissimum ré piblica fuit, he stated that which was most 
worthy of the republic. Cic. Quicquam bonum est, quod non eum qui id 
possidet melidreim facit, 7s anything good which does not make him better who 
possesses it ? Cic. 


Notr.—For the Subjunctive in Relative Clauses, see 497; 500; 503; 507, 2, etc. 
2. In Conditional Clauses: 


Si haec civitas est, clvis sum ego, if this is a state, Jam a citizen. Cic. 


Notr 1.—For the special uses of the /ndicattve in Conditional Sentences, see 508. 
Note 2.—For the Subjunctice in Conditional Sentences, sce 509; 510. 


38. In Conccssive Clauses: 


Quamquam intellegunt, tamen ninquam dicunt, although they understand, 
they never speak. Cic. 


Notn.—For the Subjunctive in Concessive Clauses, see 515. 


rr - | 


1 Including, of course, all simple sentences. 
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4, In Causal Clauses - 

Quoniam supplicatié décrita est, since a thankegiving has been decreed. Cic. 
Quia hondre digni habentur, ecause they are deemed worthy of honor. Curt. 

Nore.—For the Subjunct.ve in Causal Clauses, see 516; 517. 

5. In Temporal Clauses : 

Cum quiéscunt, probant, «hile they are silent they approve. Cic. Prius- 
juam licet, adsunt, they are present before it 18 light. Cic. 

Norg.—For the.Suljuncttve in Temporal Clauses, sce 519; 520; 521. 


476. SpeciaL Usres.—The Indicative is sometimes used where 
our idiom would suggest the Subjunctive: 


1, The Indicative of the Periphraslic Conjugations is often so used in 
the historical tenses, especially in conditional sentences (511, 2): 


Haec condicié non accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been ace 
cepted. Cic. 


2. The Historical Tenscs of the Indicative, particularly the Pluperfect, 
are sometimes used for effect, to represent as an actual fact something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so: 


Viceramus, nisi rect pisset Antonium, we should have (lit., had) conquered, 
bad he not received Antony. Cic. See 611, 1. 


3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled or by 
assuming the suffix cumque (187, 3), take the Indicative: 


Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he ts, he ts wise. Cic. Héc ailtimum, 
utcunque initum est, proelium fuit, thzs, however it was commenced, was the 
last battle. Liv. Quidquid oritur, quilecumque est, causam habet, whatever 
comes into being, of whatever character it may be (lit., 28), i has a cause. Cic. 


4. In expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, Ability, and the like, 
the Latin often uses the Indicative, chiefly in the historical tenses, in a 
manner somewhat at variance with the English idiom: 


Non suscipi bellum oportuit, the war should not have been undertaken.) 
Liv. Eum contumiliis onerastI, quem colere dibébas, you have loaded with 
insults one whom you should have (ought to have) revered. Cic. Multds pos- 
sum bonds virds noéminire, / might name (lit., J am able tc came) many good 
men. Cic. Hane micum poteras requiescere noctem, you might rest (might 
have rested) with me this night. Verg. 


5. The Indicative of the verb sum is often used with longum, aequum, 
requius, difficile, justum, melius, pdr, ililius, etc., in such expressions as 
longum est, ‘it would be tedious,’ melius erat, ‘it would have been better’: 


Longum est persequi itilititeés, 22 would be tedious (is a long task) Zo re- 
count the uses, Cic. Melius fuerat, promissum non esse servatum, tf would 
have been better that the promise should not have been kept. Cic. . 


— 





1 Literally, it eas fitting or proper that the war should not be undertaken. 
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SECTION III. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND ITS TENSES. 


477. The Latin Subjunctive* has two principal uses~ 

I. It may represent an action as WILLED or DESIRED: 
Amémus patriam, LET US LOVE our country. Cic. 

II. It may represent an action as PROBABLE or POSSIBLE: 
Quaerat quispiam, some one MAY INQuIRE, Cic. 


478. TENSES IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE do nct designate the time of 
the action so definitely as in the Indicative. 


479. The Present SUBJUNCTIVE in principal clauses ? embraces 
in a vague and general manner both present and future time: *® 


Amémus patriam, lef us love our country (now and ever). Civ. Quaerat 


quispiam, some one may (or will) inguire (at any time). Cic. 
480. The ImprrFect SUBJUNCTIVE in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past and sometimes to the present ; 


Crédercs victés, vanquished you would have thought them. Liv. Utinam 
possem, would that I were able (now). Cic. 


481. The Perrect SUBJUNCTIVE in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past, but more frequently to the present or fu- 
ture: 


1 The Latin Subjunctive, it will be remembered (p. 117, foot-note 4), contains the 
forms and the meaning of two kindred moods, the Subjunciire proper, and the Optatire. 
In Latin, the forms characteristic of these two moods, used without any difference of mean- 
ing, are made to supplement each other. Thus, in the Present, the Opfative for.us 
are found in the First Conjugation, and the Subjunctive forms in the Second, Third, and 
Fourth. In their origin they are only special developments of certain forms of the P’res- 
ent Indicative, denoting continued and attempted action. From this idea of attempted 
action was readily developed on the one hand dcsire, will, as we attempt only what we 
desire, and on the other hand probability, pos:ivility, as we shall very likely accomplish 
what we are already attempting. These two meanings, united in one word, He at the 
basis of all Subjunctive constructions in Latin. On the origin, history, and use of the 
Subjunctive, see Delbrick, ‘Conjunctiv und Optativ’; Curtius, ‘ Verbum,’ IT., pp. 55-953 
Draeger, II., pp. 489-743; Roby, II., pp. 202-848; also a paper by the author on ‘The 
Development cof the Latin Subjunctive in Principal (‘lauses, Transactions Am. Phil. 
Assoc., 1879. 

2 For the tenses of the Subjunctive in Subordinats clauses, see 490. 

3 The Present Subjunctive in its origin is closely related both in form and in meaning 
to the Future Indicative. Thus, in the Third and Fourth Conjugations, no future forms 
for the Indicative have been developed, but Subjunctive and Optative forms supply their 
place, as regam, audiam (Subjunctive), and reg2s, reget, etc., and audiés, audiet, ete 
(Optative). 
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Fuerit malus civis, he may have been (admit that he was) a bad citizen. Cic. 
Né transieris! Ibcrum, do not cross the Ebro (now or at any time). Liv. 


482. The PLurerFect SuBJUNCTIVE in principal clauses re- 
lates to the past - 


Utinam potuissem, would that J had been adle. Cic. 


SECTION IV. 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 
RULE XXXVIII.—Subjunctive of Desire, Command. 


483. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 
NOT AS REAL, but AS DESIRED: 


Valeant civés, May the citizens BE WELL. Cic. -Amémus patriam, LET US 
LOVE our country. Cic. A nobis diligdtur, LET HIM BE LOVED by us. Cic. 
Scribere né pigrére, DO not NEGLECT fo write. Cic. 


1. The Subjunctive of Desire is often accompanied by uéinam, and some- 
times, especially in the poets, by wt, 82, 6 si: 

Utinam conata efficere possim, may J be able to accomplish my endeavors, 
Cic. Ut illum di perdant, would that the gods would destroy him. Ter. 

2. Force or Tensts.—The Present and Perfect imply that the wish may 
be fulfilled ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect, that it can not be fulfilled: 

Sint beati, may they be happy. Cic. Né transieris Ibérum, do not cross the 
Ebro. Liv. Utinam possem, utinam potuissem, would that I were able, would 
that I had been able. Cic. 

Notr.—The Imperfect and IIuperfect may often be best rendered showld, should 
have, ought to have: 

Héc diceret, he should hare said this. Cic. Mortem oppetiiss¢cs, you should have 
met death. Cic. 

8. Ngeaatives.— With the Subjunctive of Desire, the negative is n2, rarcly 
non ; with a conncctive, néve, neu, rarely neque: 

Né audeant, le them not dare. Cic. Non recédimus, let us not recede. Cic. 
Ams dici pater, neu sinis, etc , may you love to be called father, and may you 
no! permit, ete. Hor. Nive minor neu sit productior, let ct be neither shorier 
nor longer. Hor. 

Notr.— Médum, ‘ not to say,’ ‘much less,’ is used with the Subjunctive : 

Vix in téctis frigus vititur, n¢duin in mari sit facile abesse ab injuria, the cold te 
avoided with difficulty in our houses, much less is it easy to cscape (to be absent from) 
dujury on tre sea. Cic. 

4, The first person of the Subjunctive is often found in carnest or solemn 
AFFIRMATIONS : 


—_— 


1 Observe that the Perfect thus used docs not at all differ én time from the Present, 
but that it calls attention to the completion of the action. 
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Moriar, si puté, may J die, tf I think. Cic. Nésim salvus, si scribd, may ] 
not be safe, if [ write. Cic. Sollicitat, ita vivam, as J dive, it troubles me.) Cic. 

5. The Subjunctive of Desire is sometimes used in RELATIVE CLAUSES: 

Quod faustum sit, rcgem create, elect a king, and may it be an auspicious 
event (may which be suspicious). Liv. Senectiis, ad quam utinam pervenid- 
tis, old age, to which may you attain. Cie. 


Nore.—For the Subjunctive of Desire in Subordinate Clauses, see 486, III., note, 
with foot-note. 


6. Modo, modo né, may accompany the Subjunctive of Desire - 
Modo Juppiter adsit, only let Jupiter be present. Verg. Modo né laudent, 
only let them not praise. Cic. 


484, The Subjunctive of Desire may be in meaning— 
I, Optative, as in prayers and wishes : 


Sint beati, may they be happy. Cic. Di bene vertant, may the gods cause 
tt to turn out well. Plaut. 


II. Horrative, as in crhortations and entreaties : 

Consul.mus bonis, ef ws consult for the good. Cic. 

III. Concessive, as in admissions and concessions : 

Fuerint pertinaicés, grant (or admit) that they were obstinate. Cic. 

IV. Imperative, as in mild commands, admonitions, warnings, etc., used 
chiefly in prohibitions - 

Illum jocum né sis aspernatus, do not despise that jest. Cic. Scribere né 
pigrére, do not neglect to write. Cic. 


Nore 1.~-In prohibitions, the Perfect tense is gencrally used : 

Né trinsicr's Ibérum, do not cross the Ebro. Liv. 

Note 2.—Except in protilitions, the Second Person Singular in the best prose is 
used almost exclusively of an indefinite you, meaning one, any one: 

Ist6 bond itare, you should use (i. e., one should use) that advantage. Cic. 


V. DELIBERATIVE, as in deliberative questions, to ask what should be: 


Huic cédimus, hijus condicionés audidmus, shall we yield? to him, shall 
we listen to his terms? Cic. Quid facerem, what was J to do?® Verg. 


RULE XXXIX.—Potential Subiunctive. 


485. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 
NOT AS REAL, but AS POSSIBLE : 
Hic guaerat quispiam, here some one MAY INQUIRE. Cis. Ita laudem tn- 


venids, thus you WILL (or MAY) OBTAIN praise. Ter. Ita amicdés parés, thus 
YOU WILL MAKE friends. Ter. Vix dicere ausim, ] SHOULD scarcely DARE to 





1 Here ita vivam means, may IJ ao live (i. e., may I live only in case this is truc). 
2 Or, ought we to yield, is it your wish that we should yield ! 
3 Or. what should Ihave done? 
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say. Liv. Créderés victés, vanquished you would have thought them. Liv. 
Forsitan quaeratis,' perhaps you may inquire. Cic. Héc némé dixerit, no 
one would say this. Cic. Quis dubitet (= ném6 dubitat), who would doubt 
(or who doubts = no one doubts)? Cic. Hoc quis ferre possit, who would 
be able to endure this? Cic. . 


Note 1.—In the Potential Subjunctive, the Perfect often has nearly the same force as 
the Present, and the Imperfect is often used where we should expect the Pluperfect: 
dicerés, ‘you would have said’; créderés, putarés, * you would have thought’: vidérés, 
cernerés, ‘you would have seen’: 

Ta Platénem /auddveris, you wouLp PRatsy Plato, Cic. Maesti, créderés victés, 
redeunt in castra, sad, vanquished YOU WOULD HAVE 1HOUGUT them, they returned to 
the camp. Liv. 

Notre 2.—On 7ens2a, see also 478-482, 

Note 8.—The Second Person Singular, especially of the Imperfect, is often used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one: créderés, ‘you would have thought,’ ‘any one 
would have thought.’ 


486. In the Potential sense, the Subjunctive is used— 

I. In Declarative Sentences, to express an affirmation modestly, doubt/ully, 
or conditionally ; see examples. 

Nore 1.—Thus, in the language of politeness and modesty, the Potential Subjunctive 
is often used in verbs of wishing and thinking: velim, ‘1 should wish,’ for cold, ‘I 
wish’; nélim, ‘I should be unwilling’; mddim, ‘1 should prefer’: 

Ego cénseam, J should think, or I um inctined to think. Liv. Mihi dari velim, J 
ahould like to have it given to me. Cic. 

Note 2.—The Potential Subjunctive is used in the conclusion of conditional sen- 
“nces; see 507, 1, with foot-note. , 


Il. In Jnterrogative Sentences, to ask not what is, but what is likely to 
he, what may be or would be, generally implying a negative answer, as in 
the last two examples under the rule. 


Nore.—The Subjunctive with w2. with or without the interrogative ve, occurs in ques- 
tions expressive of ¢mpatience or surprise :? 

Té ut iilla rcs frangat, how should anything subdue youf Cic. Egone ut mentiar, 
that I should speak falselyf Plaut. 


III. In Subordinate Clauscs, whatever the connective, to represent the 
action as possible rather than real : 

Quanmquam epulis careat senectis, though old age may be without its feasts. 
Cic. Quoniam non possent, since they would not be able. Caes. Ubi rés pos- 
ceret, whenever the case might demand. Liv. 


Notse.—From the Subjunctive of Desire and the Potential Subjunctive in principal 
clauses have been developed the various uses of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses. 








1 After forsitan =fors sit an. ‘the chance may be whether,’ ‘ perhaps,’ the Sub- 
junctive was originally in an indirect question (629), but it may be best treated as Poten- 
tial. So also with forsan and fortasse. 

2 Some grammarians assume an ellipsis of a predicate, as crédibile est, fieri potest, etc. 

3 Thus, the Subjunctive of Desire is used in jinal, conditional, and concessitve 
clauses; the Potential Subjunctive in clauses of reswit, and in various others denoting 
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SECTION V. 


THE IMPERATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 
RULE XL.—Imperative. 


487, The Imperative is used in COMMANDS, EXHORTA: 


TIONS, and ENTREATIES : 

Jistitiam cole, practice justice. Cic. Ti né céde malis, do not yield to 
misfortunes, Verg. SY quid in té peccavi, Ignésce, t/* J have sinned against 
you, pardon me. Cic. 


1. The Present Imperative corresponds to the Imperative in English: 

Jastitiam cole, practice justice. Cic. Perge, Catilina, go, Cutiline. Cie. 

2. The Furure Iwperative corresponds to the inperative use of the Eny- 
lish Future with shall, or to the Imperative Jet, and is used— 

1) In commanps involving future rather than present action: 

Rem penditote, you shall consider the subject. Cic. Cros petitd, dabitur, 
ask to-morrow, tt shall be granted. Plaut. 

2) In LAWS, ORDERS, PRECEPTS, etc., especially in PROHIBITIONS: 

Consulés nimini padrentd, the consuls shall be subject to no one. Cic. Salis 
populi supréma lcx ests, the safety of the people shall le the supreme law. Cie. 

Nore.—The general distinction between the Present Imperative and the Future is 
often disregarded, especially in poetry : 1 

Ubi aciem vider's, tum drdinés dissipa, when vow shall ree the line of battle, then 
scatter the ranks, Liv. Quoniam supplicatid dccréta est, celebritéte illis diés, since a 
thanksgiving has been decreed, celebrate those duys. Cic. 


8. An Imperative clause may be used instead of a Conditional clause : 

Lacésse, jain vidébis furentem, provoke him (i. ¢., if you provoke him) 
you will at once see him frantic. Cic. 

4, The place of the Imperative may be supplied by the Subjunctive of De- 
sire (483), or by the Future Indicative: 

Né audeant, Jct them not dare. Cic. Quod optimum vidébitur, faciés, you 
will do what shall seem best. Cic. 


488. In prohibitions or negative commands, the negative né, rarely 
non, accompanies the Imperative, and if a connective is required, néve or 
neu is generally used, rarely neque: 


Ta né cide malis, do not yield to misfortunes. Verg. Wominem mortuum 
in urbe né sepelité, néve dritd, thou shalt not bury nor burn a decd lody in the 
city. Cic. 


what is likely to be. Moreover, from these two Icading uses was developed the idea of a 
conceived or asswmed action, which probably lies at the foundation of all the other uses 
of this mood, as in causal and temporal clauses, in indirect queationa, and in the 
subordinate clauses of the indirect discourse. , 

1 Thus the Future is especially common in certain verbs; and, indeed, in some verbs, 
as acid, memini, etc., it is tho only form in common use. 
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489. Instead of né with the Present Imperative, the best prose writers 
generally use— 

1) Noli and ndlite with the Infinitive: 

Nolite putare, do not think (be unwilling to think). Cic. 

2) Fac né or cavé, with the Subjunctive: 

Fac né quid aliud circs hdc tempore, do not attend to anything else at this 
me, Cie. Cavé facids, beware of doing it, or see that you do not do it. Cic. 
8) Né with the Perfect Subjunctive, rarely with the Present; see 484, 

IV., note 1. 
SECTION VI. 


MOOCS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
I. TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


490. In subordinate clauses the tenses of the Subjunctive con- 
form to the following rule : 


RULE X1II.—Sequence of Tenses. 


491. Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses ; 
historical upon historical : 


Nititur ut vincat, he strives to conquer.’ Cic. Némé6 erit qui cénseat, 
there will be no one who will think.’ Cic. Quaesier’s nénne putarem, you 
had asked whether I did not think. Cic. Ut honGre dignus essem labdravi, 
T strove to be worthy of honor. Cic. 


A492. In accordance with this rule, the Subjunctive dependent upon 
a principal tense,? present, future, future perfect, is put— 
‘1. In the Present, to denote incomplete action : 

Quaeritur cir dissentiant, the question is asked why they disagree. Cic. 
Némé erit qui ccnseat, there will be no one who will think. Cie. 

Norts.— Observe that in these examples the action denoted by the Subtunctive belongs 
either to the present time or to the future, 

2. In the Prrrect, to denote compleicd action: 

Quaeramus quae vitia fucrint, kt us inquire what faults there were. Cic. 
Rogitabit mé ubf fuerim, he will ask me where I have bcen. Ter. 


Norte 1.—In the sequence of tenses, the Perfect is occasionally treated as a prin- 
sipal tense: 2 

Oblitus es quid dixerim, 2’0w have forgotten what I said. Cie. 

Note 2.—For further illustrations of the sequence of fenaes, see 493, 2, note 2. 





1 The Present Subjunctive ‘generally denotes present time in ‘rolation to the principal 
verb. Accordingly, vincat depending upon the present, nititur, denotes present time, 
while cénseat depending upon the future, erit, denotes future time. 

3 For the treatment of the Perfect in the sequence of tenses, see 495. 
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498. The Subjunctive dependent upon an historical tense, zmperfect, 
historical perfect, pluperfcel, is put— 

1. In the IMPERFECT, to denote incomplete action: 

Timcbam né évenirent ea, / was fearing that those things would take place 
(i. e., at some future time). Cic. Quaesierds nonne putarem, zou had tn- 
quired whether I did not think (i. e., at that time). Cic. 

Note.—Observe that in these examples the time of the action denoted by the Sub- 
‘janctive is either the same as that of the principal verb or subsequent to it. 
» 9. In the PLUPERFECT, to denote completed action: 

Themistoclcs, cum Graeciam liberadsset, expulsus est, Themistocles was 
banished, though he had liberated Greece. Cie. 

Note 1.—The Pluperfect after an historical tense, like the Perfect after a principa! 


tense, may represent the action as completed in juture time; see 496, LI. 
Nots 2.—The sequence of tenaes may be further illustrated as follows :? 


Nescit quid faciis, He knows not what you are doing. 

Nesciet quid faciis, He will not know what you will do.? 

Nesciverit quid facias, He will not hace known what you will do. 

Nescit quid féceris, He knows not what you have done, or what youdia. 
Nesciet quid féceris, Tle will not know what you will hare dune.4 
Nesciverit quid fecer 8, He will not hace known what you rwil' hace done. 
Nesciébat quid facercs, Ile did not know what you were doing. 

Nescivit quid facerés, He did nat know what you were doing.® 
Nesciverat quid facer:s, He had not known what you were doing. 
Nescicbat quid fCciss-s, Ile did not know what you had done. 

Nescivit quid févissés, He did not know what you had dore. 

Nesciverat quid feciss<s, He had not known what you had done. 


494, The periphrastic forms in rus and dus conform to the genercy 
rule for the sequence of tenses: 

Incertum est quam lonya vita futira sit, 2 is uncertain how long life will 
continue. Cic. Incertum erat qué missiri clissem forent, zt was uncertain 
whither they would send the fleet. Liv. 


495, PEcULIARITIES IN SEQUENCE. —The following peculiarities 
in the sequence of tenses deserve notice : 


I. In the sequence of tenses the Latin Perfcct is generally treated as 
an historical tense, even when rendered with have, and thus admits the 
Imperfect or Pluper feet : 


Quoniam quae subsidia habirés exposui,® nune dicam, since J have shown 


1 It is not intended to give all the possible meanings of the Subjunctive clauses here 
used, but simply to illustrate the sequence of tenses. 

2 Or, he will not know what you are doing. Thus, guid facids may represent the 
direct question, guid faciée, *what shall you do?’ or guid faces, ‘what are you doing?’ 

8 Or, what you were doing. 

Or, what you have done, or what you did. 

6 Or. what you would do, Nescivit may sometimes be rendered, he has not knoirn, 

6 Krposu?, though best rendered by our Perfect Definite with Aave, is in the Latin 
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what aid» you have, I will now speat. Cic. Haec non ut vos excitdrem loci- 
tus sum, J have not spoken this to arouse (that 1 might arouse) you. Cic. 


Note. —For the Perfect as 8 principal tense, see 492, 2, note 1. 


II. The Historical Present (467, II.) is generally treated as an historical 
tense, but sometimes as a principal tense: 

Persuaddet Casticd ut rognum occupdaret, he persuaded Casticus to seize the 
government, Caes. Ubii orant ut sibi parcat, the Ubii implore him to spare 
them. Caes. 

Note —The Historical Present includes the Present used cf authors (467, 8), the 
Present with dwn (467, 4), the Historical Infinitive (5636, 1), et .: 

Chrysippus disputat Aethera esse eum quem hominés Jovem appellirent, Chrysippus 
contends tat he uhom men call Jupiter is Aether. Cic. 

Ill. The Jmpcrfcet Subjunetive, even when it refers to present time, as 
in conditional sentences, is generally treated as an historical tense, thougb 
sometimes as a principal tense: 

Nisi ineptum putarem, jirdrem mé ca sentire quae dicerem, ¢7f J did not 
think it improper, 1 would take an oath that J believe those things which I say. 
Cic. Memordre possem quibus in locis hostts populus Romanus fiderit, Z 
might state in what places the Roman people routed the enemy. Sall. 


IV. The Perjcct Infinitive is generally treated as an historical tensc, but 
the Present and the Future Infinitive, the J’rcsent and the Future Participle, 
as also Gerunds and Supines, share the tense of the verb on which they 
depend, as they express only relative time (53%, 550): 

Satis videor docuisse, hominis natira quantdé anteiret animantés, J think I 
have sufficiently shown how much the nature of man surpasses that of the other 
animals (lit., surpassed animals). Cic. Spérd fore! ut contingat, J hope it wall 
happen. Cic. Non spéraverat fore ut ad sé déficerent, he had not hoped that 
they would revolt to him. Liv. Misérunt Delphos cénsultum quidnam face- 
rent, they sent to Delphi to ask what they should do. Nep. 

V. Clauses containing a general truth usually conform to the law for 
the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom : 

Quanta conscientiae vis eset, ostendit, he showed how great 13 the power of 
conscience. Cic. 

VI. Clauses denoting conscgucnee or result generally express absolute 
time, and are thus independent of the law of sequence.? They thus admit 
the Present or Perfcet after historical tenses : 

Epaminondas fidé sic tsus est, ut possit jidiciri,? Zpaminondas used such 
treated as the Historical Perfect. The thought is as follows: Since in the preceding 
topice I set forth the aids which you have, I will now speak, ete. 

1 Literally, J hope tt uill be that it may happen, Here fore shares the tense of 
epérd, and is accordingly followed by the Present, contingat; but below it shares the 


tense of spérdrerat, and is accordingly followed by the Imperfect, déficerent. 
3 This peculiarity arises from the fact that the result of a past action may itselt be 
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fidelity that it may be judged. Nep. Aded excellibat Aristidés abstinentia, 
ut Jastus sit appellatus, Arietides so excelled in self-control, that he has been 
called the Just. Nep. 


VII. For the sequence of tenses in the indirect discourse, see 525. 


496, Furcre Time 1n tHE Supsunctive.—When the Future is used in 
the principal clause, the Future and Future Perfect tenses, wanting in the 
Latin Subjunctive, are supplied in the subordinate clauses as follows: 

I. The Future is supplied—(1) after a prtnctpal tense by the Present, 
and (2) after an historical tense by the IMPERFECT: 


Omnia sic agentur ut bellum sédétur,! all things shall be 80 managed that 
the war will be brought to a close. Cic. Loquibantur, etiam cum vellet} Caesar, 
s(sé non esse pignatiros, they were saying that they would not fight even when 
Caesar should wish it. Caes. 


II, The Future Perjcet is supplied—(1) after a principal tense by the 
PerrecT, and (2) after an historical tense by the PLUPERFECT: 


Respondet si id sit factum, sé nocittirum némini, he replies that ¢f this 
should be done (shall have been done) he will harm no one. Caes. Apparébat 
" régnatirum, qul vicisset, ¢¢ was evident that he would be king who should con- 
guer, Liv. : 


Nore 1.—The Future and the Future Perfect tenees are often supplied in the same 
way. even when the Future does not occur in the principal clause. pruvided the idea of 
future time can be easily inferred from the context : 

Vereor né labérem augeam, J fear that I shall increase the labor. Cie. Quid dice 
ferat incertum est, what a day uill bring forth ts uncertuin. Cic. Quid hostés cin- 
siiil caperent, exspectabant, tiey waited to see whut plan the enemy would adopt. 
Caes. Délitul, dum véla dedissent, J hid myself until they sould hare set sail, Verg. 

Nore 2.—When the idea of future time must be especially emphasized in the sub- 
ordinate clause. the periphrastic forms in rvs are used : 2 

Incertum est quam longa vita futara sit, it ¢@ uncertatn how long life will con‘inue. 
Cic. Incertum erat qu6 missiiri clissem forent, 42 ccas uncertain ehither they would 
send the fiect. Liv. 

Norte 8.—The Future Perfect is eometimes supplied in the Passive by futirus eine 
and futurus easem with the Perfect Participle: 2 

Non dubités quin cénfecta jam rés futara sit, J do not doubt that the thing will hove 
been already accomplished. Cie. 


present, and may thus be expressed by 4 principal tense. When the result belorgs to 
the present time, the Present is used: 7ossit judicdri, ‘may be judged now’; when it 
is represented as complete, the Perfect is used: sit appelldtus, ‘has been called’ (i. e., 
even to the present day); but when it is represented as s¢mul/aneous with the action 
on which it depends, the Imperfect is used in accordance with the gencral rule (491). 

1 Sédétur, referring to the same time as agentur, and cellet, referring to the same 
time as esse piigndt ra, both denote /ulure time. 

2 Other traditional periphrastic forms, rarely used in either voice, are—for the Fu- 
TURK, futirum sit ut with the Present Subjunctive, and futiirum eset ut with the Im- 
perfect; and for the Fururs Perrect, futurum sit ut with the Perfect, and futirum 
esset ut with the Pluperfect. 
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Il. SuBsUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF PURPOSE. 
RULE XLIL.—Purpose. 


497. The Subjunctive is used to denote Purpose: 
I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubf, unde, etc.: 


Miss! sunt qu! (=wé #2) cOnsulerent Apollinem, they were sent TO CONSULT 
Apollo (who should, 07 that they should). Nep. Missf sunt délecti qul 
Thermopylas occuparent, pickcd men were sent TO TAKE POSSESSION OF Ther- 
mopylae. Nep. Domum, ubi habitaret, légit, he selceted a house where he 
might dwell (that he might dwell in it). Cic. Locum petit, unde (= ué 
inde) hostem invadat, he sccks a position from which he may (that from it 
he may) atlack the enemy. Liv. 


II. With ut, nd, qud. cudrfus, qué minus: 


Enititur ut vincat, he strives that HE MAY CONQUER. Cic. Pinit né peecetur, 
he punishes that crime May not BE COMMITTED. Sen. Légum idcircéd servi 
sumus, ut lIfberf esse possimus, we are servants oy the law jor this reason, 
that we may be free. Cic. Medicd dare qué sit studidsior, ¢o give to the phy- . 
sician, that (by this means) he may be more attentive. Cic. N6n recisavit 
quéminus poenam subiret, he did not rey‘use 10 submit to punishment. Nep. 


1. Ut or utt and né are the usual conjunctions in clauses denoting purpose. 
A correlative, 7ded, idcircd, ed, etc., sometimes precedes, as in the third ex- 
ample under II. 


Nore.— With a connective n2 becomes néve, new, rarely nezue; see 483, 8: 
Légem tulit né quis accusirctur néve multarctur, he proposed a law that no one 
should Le accused or puniaied. Nep. 


2. Qu, ‘ by which,’ ‘ that,’ is sometimes used in clauses denoting purpose, 
especially with comparatives, as inthe fourth example under II. Qudminus, 
‘by which the less,’ ‘ that thus the less,’ ‘that not,’ is simply gué with the 
comparative minus. It is sometimes used after verbs of hindering, opposing, 
and the like, as in the last example under II. 


Nore.— Quo sitius also occurs in the sense of guiminus; see Cic. Inv., II., 45. 


498. CLausEes oF PukPosE readily pass into Object Clauses,’ 


1 The Subjunctive of Purpose is donbtless in origin a Subjunctive uf Destre, express- 
ing the desire or command implied in the action of the principal verb: Té rogd ut eum 
juvés, I ask you to aid him (I ask you, 80 aid him). Here the second clause, originaily 
independent, contains the desire, wish, involved in rogd. Vereor né labérem augeam, 
I fear that I shall increase the labor (I fear, let me not increase the labor). Praesté 
erit pontifex, qui comitia habeat, the pontiff will be present to hold the comttia (the 
pontiff will be present, let him hold the comitia). Liv. See Delbriick, ‘ Conjunctiv und 
Optativ,’ pp. 59-62. 

2 An Object Clause is one which has become virtually the object of a verb. Thus, in 
‘opto ut id aaa) the clause ut td audidtis has become the object of opéts, ‘I desire.’ 

P] 
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but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is 
used— 

I. With verbs signifying Desire and its Expression; hence decision, 
decree, etc. :} 

Opto ut id audiatis, 7 desire (pray) that you may hear this. Cic. Ut mihi 
aedés aliquis condicas volé, J wish that you would hire a house for me. Plaut. 
Senatus cénsuerat, ut! Aeduds difenderet, the senate had decreed that he should 
‘defend the Aedut. Caes. Servis imperat ut filiam difendant, he commands 
his servants to defend his daughter. Cic. Té hortor ut legis, J erhort you to 
read. Cic. Té rogd ut eum juvis, J ask you to aid him. Cic. A rege peti- 
vérunt né inimicissimum suuin sécum habéret, they asked from the king that 
he would not keep his worst enemy with him. Nep. 

Nore.— Verbs of DETERMINING, DECIDING—statud, c(nstlttud, décernd, etc.—generally 
take the Subjunctive when a pew subject is introduced, otherwise the Jnjindtize (533, 
I.,1): 

Constituerat, ut tribinus quererétur, Ae had arranged that the tribune should entcr 


the complaint. Sall. Senatus décrévit, darent operum consulés, the senate decreed that 
the consuls should aitend to it, Ball. Manére dccrcvit, he decided to remain. Nep. 


II. With verbs and expressions denoting Errort (striving for a pur- 
pose, attaining a purpose) or ImpuLsE (urging to effort) :* 

Contendit ut vincat, he strives to conquer. Cie. Cirdivi ut bene viverem, 
L took care to lead a good life. Sen. Effccit ut imperator mitterctur, he caused 
a commander to be sent (attained his purpose). Nep. Movémur ut boni 
simus, we are influenced to be good. Cic. 

Nore 1.—Some verbs of ENDEAVORING, STRIVING, 88 Cinor, contends, nitor, studed, 
and tentd, generally take the Infinitive when no new subject is introduced; see 533: 

Locum oppignire contendit, he proceeds to storm the city. Cacs. Tentabd dé héc 
dicere, [will attempt to speak of this. Quint. 

Norte 2.— U¢ with the Subjunctive sometimes forms with /acié or ago, rarely with est, 


8 circumlocution for the Indicative: facté ut dicam = dics; facid ut scribam = ecribo: 
Invitus facio ut recorder, 2 unwillingly recall. Cic. 


IIf. With verbs and expressions denoting Fear, Anxiety, DANGER: ® 

Timed, ut laborés sustineds, / fear that you will not endure the labors.4 
Cic. Timébam né évenirent ea, J feared that those things would happen. Cic. 
Vereor né laborem augeam, J fear that I shall increase the labor.4 Cic. Pericu- 
lum est né ille t2 verbis obruat, there 1s danger that he will overwhelm you 
with words. Cic. 


Nore 1.—By a difference of idiom, ué must here be rendered by that not, and né by 
that or lest. The Latin treats the clause as a wish or purpose.* 








1 As optd, postuld; cénsed, décernd, statud, cé nstitud, etc.; vold, ndlo; admoned, 
moned, hortor; 6rd, rogo; imperd, praecipio, etc. 

2 As énitor, contendd, studed; curd, id agd, operam dé, etc.; facid, efficto, im- 
petro, cénsequor, etc.; cégd, impello, moved, etc. 

3 As metwd, timed, vereor; periculum eat, cura est, etc. 

* The Sudjunctive of Desire is manifest if we make the subordinate clause inde 
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Nore 2,—After verbs of FEARING, né nén is sometimes used for ué—regularly so after 
negative clauses : 

Vereor né non possit, 7 fear that he will not be able. Cic. 

Nore 8.—Verbs of rcarineG admit the /nfinitive in the same sense as in English: 

Vereor laudire, / fear (hesitate) to praise.' Cic. 


4.99, PECULIARITIES.—Expressions of Purpose present the fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 


1. Ut né, rarely ut ndn, is sometimes used for né: 


Praedixit, ut né ligatds dimitterent, he charged them not to (that they 
should not) release the delegates. Nep. Ut plaira non dicam, not to say more 
(i. e., that I may not). Cic. 


2. Ut is sometimes omitted, especially after volé, ndl6, mals, facid, and 
after verbs of DIRECTING, URGING, etc. N@é6 is often omitted after cavé: 


Tia velim sis, J destre that you may be. Cic. Fac habefis, see (make) that 
you have. Cic. Sendtus décrévit darent operam cdnsulis, the senate decreed 
that the consuls should see to wt. Sall. Cavé facias, beware of doing it, or sce 
that you do not do tt. Cic. 


Nore.—Clauses with wé or né are sometimes inserted parenthetically in sentences : 
Amicés, optimam vitae, ut ita dicam,? suppellectilem, friends, the best treasure iat: 
ture), sv to speak, of life. Cic. 


3. Clauscs oj’ Purpose sometimes pass into Substantive Clauses, which, 
like indeclinable nouns, are used in a variety of constructions : 


Per eum stetit quominus dimicdrétur,’ 2¢ was owing to him (stood through 
him) that the battle was not fought. Caes. Volé ut mihi respondeds,? J wish 
that you would answer me. Cic. Fécit pacem his condicidnibus, né qui ad- 
ficerentur exsilid,? he made peace on these terms, that none should be punished 
with exile. Nep. 


Note 1.—For the Different Forms of Substantive Clauses, sec 540, 

Nore 2.—Clauses with gquéminus sometimes lose the original idea of Purpose and 
denote Result : 4 

Non déterret sapientem mors quéminus ri piblicae cénsulat, death doce not deter 
a wise man from deliberating Jor the republic. Cic. 


pendent, as it was originally: I fear, so may you endure the labors, an affirmative wish ; 
I fear, may I not increase the labor, a negative wish; hence 72. 

1 Compare vereor laudadre, ‘I fear To PRAISE,’ with rereor né laudem, ‘I fear THAT 
I 6HALL PRAISE.’ 

2 The Subjunctive in this and similar clauses may be explained either as a Subjunc- 
tive of Purpose dependent upon a verb understood, or as a Subjunctive of Desire; seo 
483. 

3 In the first example, the clause guéminus dimicdrétur has become apparently the 
subject of s/etit; in the second, ut méhi respondeda, the object of vold ; and in the third, 
né qui adjicerentur exsilio, an appositive to condicicnibua. 

4 Such a transition from Purpose, denoting an Intended Result, to a Simple F Result 
is easy and natural. 
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III. SuBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF RESULT. 
RULE XLIII.—Result. 


500. The Subjunctive is used to denote Resutt'— 


I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubf, unde, ofir 
etc. : 


Non is sum qul (= wt ego) hs atar, Tam not such a one as To vusE there 
things. Cic. Innocentia est adfectié talis anim!, quae (= wt ea) noceat némin’, 
énnocence is such a state of mind as INJURES NO ONE, OF G8 TO INJURE no one. Cic. 
Neque quisquam fuit ubi nostrum jis obtinérimus, nor was there any one 
with whom (where) we could obtain our right. Cic. Est vird cir quis Jind- 
nem laedere ndlit, there ts indeed a reason why (so that) one would be unwill- 
tng to offend Juno. Ovid. 


II. With ut, ut non, quin : 


Ita vixit ut Athéniénsibus esse¢ carissimus, he so lived that HE Was very 
dear to the Athenians. Nep. lta laudo, ut non pertiméscam, I so praise as net 
To FEAR. Cic. Ego in pablicis causis ita sum versatus ut défenderim multoés, 
I have been 80 occupied in public suits that I have defended many. Cic. Nihil 
est tam difficile quin (ué nén) investigdri possit, nothing 718 so difficult thut at 
may not be investigated. Ter. 

Notr !.—Qui is often preceded by és, ¢dlis, tantus, or some similar word; and wt, 
by itu, sic, tam, aded, tantopere, or some simi:ar particle; see examples. 

Norte 2.—In Plautus and Terence ut sometimes accompanies gui : 

Ita ut qui neget, a0 that he re,uses. Ter. 

’ Nore 8.—For the Subjunctive denoting a result after guéminus, see 499, 8, note 2. 


501. Cravses or REsuttT readily pass into Substantive Clauses, 
but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is used— 


I. In Sussect Ciauses. Thus— 

1, With tmpersonal verbs signifying it happens, remains, follows, is law- 
Jud, is allowed, is distant, is, etc. :? 

Fit ut quisque dilectétur, 7¢ happens that every one is delighted. Cic. 
Sequitur ut falsum sit, 2¢ follows that it is false. Cic. Restat ut doceam, 7 
remains that I should show. Cic. Ex qué efficitur ut voluptas nén sit sum- 
mum bonum, from which it follows that pleasure is not the highest good. Cic. 


2. With predicate nouns and adjectives : 
Mos est ut ndlint, 2 ts their custom not to be willing (that they are un- 


willing). Cic. Préximum est, ut doceam, the net point is, that I show. Cic. 
Non est dubium quin beneficium sit, ¢hat it 18 @ benefit, as not doubiful. Sen. 











1 The ‘Subjunctive of Result is doubtless in origin 8 Potential Subjunctive : Non is 
sum qui his utar,‘1 am not one who would use (or is likely to uae) these things.’ 
Hence this Subjunctive takes the negative nén (ut nin) like the Potential Subjunctive, 
while the Subjunctive of Purpose takes the negative né like the Subjunctive of Deatre. 

2 As accidit, contingit, évenit, fit, restat, sequitur, licet, abest, est, ctc. 
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Notz.—For the Subjunctive with wZ, with or without ne, in questions expressive of 
impatience or surprise, see 486, II., note. 

II. In Ossect Ciavses. Thus— 

1. In clauses introduced by ut after facid, efficid, of the action of irra- 
tional forces : 

Sol efficit ut omnia fldreant, the sun causes all things to bloom (i. e., pro- 
duces that result). Cic. Splendor vester facit ut peccire sine periculé non 
possitis, your conspicuous position causes this result, that you can not err with- 
out peril, Cic. See 498, II. 

2. In clauses introduccd by quin after verbs of Doubting : 

Non dubitibis quin sint beat!, you will not doubt that they are happy. Cic. 

III. In CLavses 1N APPOSITION with nouns or pronouns: 


Habet hdc virtis ut délectet, virtue has this advantage, that it delights. 
Cic. Est héc vitium, ut invidia gloriae comes sit, there is this fault, that envy 
ts the companion of glory. Nep. 

Norsr.—For the different forms of substantive clauses, see 540. 


502, Pecuniarities.—Expressions of Result present the fol: 
lowing peculiarities : 

1. Ut is sometimes omitted—regularly with oportct, generally with opus 
cst and necesse est; 

Té oportet virtais trahat, ¢¢ 1s necessary that virtue should attract you. Cic. 
Causam habeat necesse est, é¢ 78 necessary that it should have a cause. Cic. 

2. The Subjunctive occurs with quam—with or without ut: 

Liberalius quam ut posset, too freely to be able (more freely than so as to 
be able). Nep. Imponébat amplius quam ferre possent, he tmposed more 
than they were able to bear. 

8. After fantum abest ut, denoting result, a second ut of result some. 
times occurs : 

Philosophia, tantum abest ut laudctur, ut etiam vituperetur, 80 Sar ts it 


from the truth (so much is wanting) that philosophy is Pree that it is even 
censured. Cic. 


503. In RELATIVE CLAUSES, the Sabjanotive of RESULT 
shows the following SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS : 

I. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses to characterize an 
Indefinite or General Antecedent :* 


Quid est quod té délectire possit, what is there which can delight you ? 
Cie. Nunc dicis aliquid quod ad rem pertineat, now you state something which 
belongs to the subject. Cic. Sunt qui putent, there are some who think. Cic. 
Némé est qui nén cupiat, there ts no one who does not desire. Cic. 





1 Tere tam, tdlis, or some such word, is often understood. 
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Nore 1.—Restrictive clauses with quod, as quod acziam, ‘as far as I know,’ quod 
memtnerim, ‘as far as I remember,’ etc., take the Subjunctive : 

Non ego té, quod sciam, unquam ante hunc diem vidi, as FAR a8 I KNow, J have 
never seen you before this day. Plaut. 

Norz 2.—Quod, or a relative particle, wbi, unde, qué, cir, etc.. with the Subjunctive, 
is used after est, there is reason’; non est, nihil est, ‘there is no reason’; guid est, ‘ what 
reason is there ?’ ndn habed, nihil habed, ‘I have no reason’: 

Est quod gaudeas, there ts reason why you should rejoice, or so that you may. 
Plant. Nén est quod crédis, there ta no reason why you should believe. Sen. Nihil 
hahed, quod incisem senectiitem, J have no reason why I should accuse old age. Cic. 
Quid est cur virtis ipsa nén efficiat beaitis, what reason is there why virtue itself 
should not make men happy ?f Cic. 

Note 8.—The Indicative is freely used in relative clauses after indefinite antecedents : 

1) In poetry ! and late prose: 

' Sunt quos juvat, there are some whom it delights. Hor. 

2) Even in the best prose, when the fact itself is to be made prominent: 

Sunt qui nin audent dicere, there are some rcho do not dare to speak. Cic. Multa 
sunt, quae dici possunt, there are many things which may be said, Cic. 


II. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses— 
1. After anus, sdlus, and the like : 


Sdpientia est ina, quae macstitiam pellat, wisdom is the only thing which 
dispels sadness (which would dispel). Cic. Soli centum erant qui credri pos- 
sent, there were only one hundred who could be appointed (such that they could 
be). Liv. : 

2. After dignus, indignus, iddneus, and aptus: 

Fabulae dignae sunt, quac legantur, the fables are worthy to be read (that 
they should be read). Cic. Riafum Caesar iddneum jadiciverat quem mit- 
teret, Cacsar had judged Rufus a suitable person to send (whom he might 
send). Caes. 


3. After comparatives with quam : 


Damna méjora sunt quam quae (= wt ea) aestimirl possint, the losses are 
too great to be estimated (greater than so that they can be). Liv. 


504. Quin,’ ‘who not,’ ‘that not,’ etc., is often used 
to introduce a result after negatives and interrogatives 
implying a negative.” Thus— 





1 Especially in early poetry, as in Plautus and Terence. 

2 Quin is a compound of the relative gui and 7é, and appears to be used both as an 
indeclinable relative pronoun, who not, and as a relative particle, by which not, how not, 
etc. Some clauses with guin may perhaps be best explained as indirect questions 
(529, 1.). Quin, meaning why not? often used in independent clauses, is a compound 
of the interrogative guis or gui, and né: Quin ti hdc facis, ‘ why do you not do it?’ Liv. 

3 As némd, nillus, nihil, quis? non du lito, nin dubium est; nin muiltum abest, 
pauium abest, nihil abest, guid abest? non, vin, aegré abstined; mihi non tempero; 
non retineor; non, nthil praetermittd ; facere non possum, fieri nin potest; niin 
quam with a large class of verbs. 
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1. Quin is often used in the sense of qui nén, quae nén, etc., as 
after némod, nillus, nihil, quis? 

Adest némé, quin videat, there is no one present who does not see. Cic. 
Némé est quin audierit, there is no one who has not heard. Cic. Quis est 
quin cernat, zoho is there who does not perceive? Cic. Nalla fuit civitds quin 
mitteret, there was no state which did not send. Caes. Nilla pictira fuit 
quin (=guam nén) Inspaxerit, there was no painting which he did not inspect. 
Cic. Nallum intermisi diem, quin (= gud ndn or ut e ndn) aliquid darem, 
I allowed no day to pass without giving something (on which I would not give 
something). Cic. 


Note.—Quin can often be best rendered by but or by without or from with a parti- 
cipial noun in -1NG; see the last example under 1; also the last under 2. 


2. Quin is often used in the ordinary sense of ut non: 


‘Nemé est tam fortis quin perturbétur, no one is so brave as not to be dis- 
turbed. Caes. Nihil est tam difficile quin investigdri possit, nothing is so 
dificult that it may not be investigated. Ter. Retinéri ndn poterant quin 
téla cAicerent,! they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons. Caes. 


Nots.—/s or id is sometimes expressed after guin: 
Nihil est quin id intereat, there is nothing which does not perish. Cic. 


8. Quin is used in the sense of ut ndn or of ut in subject and 
object clauses (501) : 


1) With facere nén possum, fieri nin potest, etc., in the sense of ut non: 


Facere ndn possum quin litteraés mittam, J can not but send a letter. Cie. 
Effici ndn potest quin cds éderim, @é can not be (be effected) that J should not 
hate them. Cic. 


2) With negative expressions implying doubt and uncertainty, in the 
sense of uf: 


Agamemnon non dubitat quin Trdja sit peritira, Ayamemnon does not 
doubt that Troy will fall (perish). Cic. Nodn dubitéri débet quin fuerint 
poétae, i ought not to be doubted that there were poets. Cic.' Quis Igndrat 
quin tria genera sint, who is ignorant that there are three races? Cic. 


4, Quin is sometimes used in the sense of gudminus :? 


Quin loquar haec, ninquam mé potes déterrére, you can never deler me: 
from saying this. Plaut. Non déterret sapientem mors quéminus réi padbli-. 
cae consulat, death does not deter a wise man from deliberating for the repub- 
lic. Cic. Non reciisivit, quominus poenam subiret, he did not refuse to sub- 
mit to punishment. Nep. Neque recisdre quin armis contendant, and that 
they do not refuse to contend in arms. Cacs. 


Nore.—For nin quin in Causal Ciauses, see 516, 2. 


me oe 


1 Pronounced as if written cificerent,; see 36, 4, with foot-note 1. 

3 As after verbs of hindering, refusing, and the like. Observe that in the examples 
déterred and recisd are used both with quin and with guominuse., They also admit the 
Subjunctive with né or the Infinitive; see 505, II. 
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505, ConstRucTION oF SPECIAL VERBS.—Some verbs admit 
two or more different constructions. Thus— 
I. Dubits admits— 


1, Quin, WITH THE SusBJuncTIvE, if it stands in a negative sentence ; 
see 504, 3, 2). 
2. An InpirEcT Question (529, I.):' 


Non dubitd quid putés, J do not doubt what you think. Cic. Dubitd ar 
ponam, J doubt whether I should not placz.1 Nep. 


3. The ACCUSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE: 
Quis dubitat patére Eurdpam, who doubts that Europe is exposed? Curt. 
4. The simple Inrinit1ve, when it means @o hesitate- 


Non dubitem diccre, J should not hesitate to say. Cic. Dubitamus virtatém 
extendere factis, do we hesitate to extend our glory (valor) by our deeds? Verg. 


II, Verbs of hindering, opposing, refusing, and the like, admit— 
1. The SvssoncTIVE witH né, gtin, or quéminus :? 


Impedior né plira dicam, / am prevented from saying (that 1 may not say) 
more. Cic. Sententiam né diceret recitsavit, he refused to give an opinion. 
Cic. Neque recisare quin armis contendant, and that they do not refuse to 
contend in arms. Cues. Interclidor dolére quéminus plura scribam, / am- 
prevented by sorrow from writing more. Cie. 


2. The AccUSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE, or the simple INFINITIVE: 
Num Ignobilités sapientem bedtum esse prohibi bit, wzld obscurity prevent 
a wise man from being happy? Cic. Quue facere recisem, which J should . 
refuse to do. Hor. ‘Y _ 
IV. Moops 1n CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


506. Every conditional sentence consists of two distinct parts, 
expressed or understood—the Condition and the Conclusion : 


Si negem, mentiar, if J should deny it, J should speak fulsely.? Cic. 


RULE XLIV.—Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin. 


507. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, take— 
I. The InpicativeE in both clauses to assume the sup- 
posed case: 








1 That is, J am inclined to think that I should place. Observe that dubits an 
means ‘I doubt whether not’=‘I am inclined to think,’ and dubitd nwm, ‘1 doubt 
whether’: Dubitd num débeam, ‘1 doubt whether I ought.’ Plin. 

2 For the use of guin, see 504. Né and guéminus may follow either afirmative 
or negatives. 

3 Here 8% negem is the condition, and mentiar, the conclusion, 
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° \ 

Si spiritum dicit, vivit, tf he breathes, he is alive. Cic. SI tot exempla 
virtitis ndn movent, nihil unquam movébit, 27° so many examples of valor 
do not move (you), nothing will ever move (you). Liv. 


II. The Present or PeErrecr Supsuncrive in both 
clauses to represent the supposed case as possible : 


Diés déficiat, si velim causam défendere, the day would fail me, if I - 
should wish to defend the cause. Cic. Improbé féceris, nisi monueris, you 
would do wrong, if you should not give warning. Cic. 


III. The Imprrrect or Piurerrecr Supsuncrive in 
both clauses to represent the supposed case as contrary to 


fact: 


Pliribus verbis ad té scriberem, si rés verba désideraret, / should write 
to you more fully (with more words), if the case required words, Cic. SY 
voluisset, dimicasset, if he had wished, he would have fought. Nep. 


1. Two clauses without any conjunction sometimes have the force of a 
conditional sentence: 


Negat quis, nego, does any one deny, I deny. Ter. Rogés mé, nihil re- 
spondeam, ask me, J shull make no reply. Cic. Ta mignam partem, sineret 
dolor, habérés, you would have had a large share, had grief permiited.' Verg. 
Lacésse ; jam vidébis furentem, provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him), you 
will at once see him frantic. Cic.? 


2. A condition is sometimes introduced by the relative qui, quae, etc. 
= si 18, 83 quis, si qui, etc. : 

Qui sécum loqui poterit, sermonem alterlus non requiret, if any one (lit., 
he who) shall be able to converse with himself, he will not need the conversation 


1 See 510, note 2. 

2 From these examples it is manifest that a conditional particle is not an-essential part 
of a conditional sentence. Originally the two clauses, the condition and the conclusion, 
were independent, and the mood in each was determined by the ordinary principles 
which regulate the use of moods in principal clauses; see 483: 485. Hence the Indica- 
tive was used in treating of facts, and the Subjunctive or Imperative in all other cases. 
Si, probably the Locative case of a pronoun, meaning (1) ut that time or in that manner, 
and (2) at any time or in any manner, has nothing whatever to do with the mood, but 
merely denotes that the conclusion is connected with the condition. Thus: negat, nego, 
‘he denies (i. e., assume that he denies), I deny’; 87 negat, neg3,‘he denies at some 
time, then I denv’; diés déficiat, si velim, etc., ‘let me wish (Subjunctive of Desire) at 
any time, etc., then the day would fail me.’ The Subjunctive in conditions is a Subjunc- 
tive of Desire with nearly the force of the Imperative, which may indeed be used for it 
when 8 is omitted, as /acésse, ‘ provoke him (i. 6., if you provoke him).” In conclusions 
the Subjunctive is generally potential, as diés déficiat, ‘the day would fail,’ but some- 
times it is the Subjunctive ef Desire, for which the Imperative may be substituted; as, 
pereum, 8i poterunt, ‘may | perish if they shall be able’; 8% peccdvi, ignésce, * if I have 
erred, pardon me.’ See Delbriick, ‘ Conjunctiv und Optativ,’ pp. 70-74; 171-182. 
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af another. Cic. Errat longé, qui crédat, ete., he greatly errs who suppuses, 
etc. (i. e., if any one supposes, he greatly errs). Ter. Hacc qui videat, 
nonne cogatur confitéri, etc., 7f any one should see these things, would he not 
be compelled to admit, etc.? Cic. 


3. A condition is sometimes introduced by cum: | 

Ea cum dixissent, quid respondérés, if (when) they had said that, what 
should you reply ? Cic. 

Nore 1.—The condition is sometimes ironical, especially with nisi véri, nisi forte, 
with the Indicative, and with guasi, quasi véré, with the Present or Perfect Subjunctive: 

Nisi forte insanit, weless perhaps he is insane. Cic. Quasi vérd necesse sit, as if 
indeed it were necessary. Caes. 

Note 2.—Ita—si, ‘so—if,, means only—if. Si quidem, ‘if indeed, sometimes has 
nearly the force of since : 

Hoc ita jistum est, si est voluntérium, this is just only if (on condition that) it is 
coluntary. Cic. Antiquissimum est genus poétarum, si quidem Homérus fuit ante 
Roémam conditam, the class of poets is cery ancient, since Homer lired before the 
founding of Rome. Cic. © 

Norte 8.— Nisi or ni, ‘if not,’ is sometimes best rendered Jut or except: 

Nescié, nisi hdc vided, J know not, but (except that) J observe this. Cic. 

Norte 4.—Nisi si means except if, unless perhaps, uniess : 

Nisi si qui scripsit, wnless some one has written. Cic. 

Nore 5.—For si to be rendered ¢o see if, to see whether, etc., see 529, 1, note 1. 

Norte 6.—For quod si, quod ni, quod nisi, see 453, 6. 

Nore 7.—The condition muy be variously supplied, as by a participle, by the ablative 
absolute, or by the oblique case of a noun : 

Non potestis, voluptite omnia dirigentés (= si dirigitis), retinére virtitem, you 
can not retain your manhood, tif you arrange all things with reference to pleasure. 
Cic. Récté facts ( = 8? récté factum erit), laus priépénitur, ¢f it 7s (shall be) well done, 
praise is offered. Cic. Némé sine spé (= nisi spem habéret) sé offerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (if he had not a hope) would expose himself to death. Cic. 

’ Note 8.—For Conditional Sentences in the INpirEct Discourse, see 527. 


508. First Form.—Conditional sentences with the Jn. 
dicative in both clauses, assuming the supposed case as real, 
may base upon it any statement which would be admissible 


if the supposed case were a known fact : 


Si haec civitds est, civis sum ego, if this zs a state, Jama citizen. Cic. Si 
non licébat, non necesse erat, if it was not laryful, it was not necessary. Cic. 
Si vis, dabo tibi testés, if you wish, I will furnish you witnesses. Cic. Plany 
scribam, si plis Otii habuerd, J will write more if I shall have (shall have 
had) more leisure. Cic. Dolorem si non poterd frangere, occultabo, ¢f J shall 
not be able to overcome sorrow, I shall conceal it. Cic. Parvi sunt foris arma, 
nisi est cdnsilium dom1, arms are of little value abroad, unless there is wisdom 
at home. Cic. Sidomi sum, etc.; sin?! foris sum, etc., ¢f J am at home, etc. ; 


but ¢f Lam abroad, etc. Plaut. Ni putd, ¢f J do not think. Cic. 


1 Sin from si né, ‘if not,’ ‘if on the contrary,’ ‘but if, properly introduces a condi- 
tion in contrast with another condition expressed or implied. Thus, sin /ovie is in con 
trast with si domi, and means Lut if abroad. 


—~ 
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1. The ConnpiTion is generally introduced, when affirmative, by 87, with or without 
other particles, as quidem, modo, etc., and when negative, by si nén, nisi, ni. 

2. The Time may be present, past, or future, but it need not be the same in both 
clauses. Thus the Present or the Future Perfect in the condition is often followed by 
the Future, as in the third and fourth examples.! ’ 

8. Si non and nisi are often used without any perceptible difference of meaning; but 
strictly si ndn introduces the negative condition on which the conclusion depends, while 
nisi introduces a qualification or an exception. Thus, in the s- cond example above, the 
moaning is, if it was not lawful, it follows that 77 was not necessary ; while in the fourth 
the meaning is, arms are of little value abroad, except when there is wisdom at home. 

4. The ConcLusion irrespective of the condition may assume a considerable variety 
of form. Thus: 

Redargue mé si mentior, refute me if I speak falsely. Cic. Moriar, nl puid, may 
I die, if Ido not think. Cic. Quid timeam, si beitus futirus sum, why shouid 1 fear 
af lam going to be happy? Cic. Si quid habés certius, velim ? scire, ¢f/ you have any 
information (anything more certgin), J should like to know it. Cic. 

5. GENERAL TRUTHS may be expressed conditionally— 

1) By the Jndicatire in both clauses, as in the sixth example under 508. 

2) By the Second Person of the Subjunctice used of un indefinite you (= any one) in 
the condition, with the Jndicatire in the conclusion : 

Memoria minuitur, nisi eam exerceis, the memory tis impaired, if you do not (one 
does not) exercise it. Cic. Nilla est exciisatid pecciti, si amici causi peccaveris, it is 
nv excuse for a fault, that you have committed it for the sake of a friend, Cic. 


509. SeconpD Form.—Conditional sentences with the 
Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
the condition as possible : 


Haec si técum patria loquaétur, ndnne impetraire débeat, if your country 
should speak thus with you, ought she not to obtain her request ? Cic. Improbé 
feceris, nisi monueris, you would do wrong, if you should not give warning. 
Cic. See also 507, I]. 


Nore 1.—The Time denoted by these tenses, the Present and the Perfect, is generally 
either present or future, and the difference between the two is that the former regards 
the action in its progress, the latter in its completion. Thus, /ogudtur, ‘should speak’ 
(now or at any future time); so of débeat; but féceris, though referring to the same 
time as /egudtur, regards the action as completed.® 

Note 2.~—The Present Suljunctive is occasionally nsed in conditional sentences, even 
when the condition is in itself contrary to fact: 


1 A conditional sentence with the Future Perfect in the condition and the Future in 
the conclusion, as plira scribam, si plis (tii habuerd, corresponds to the Greek with 
édv or av with the Aorist Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the 
conclusion; as, véos av movnons, ynpas efets evOares, 7f you will labor while young, you 
will have a prosperous old age. 

2 Observe that in each of these examp'es the mood in the conclusion is entirely in- 
dependent of the condition. Thus, redargue is a command; moriar, a prayer, Subjunc- 
tive of Desire; guid timeam, a deliberative question (484, V.); and velim, a Potential 
Subjunctive (486, note 1). 

3 As the Present Subjunctive in point of time is very closely related to the Future 
Indicative in conditional sentences, so the Perfect Subjunctive is very closely related tu 
the Future Perfect Indicative, though it may refer to past time. 
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Ti a hic als, aliter sentiis, {f you were J (if you were in my place), you zcould think 
differently. Ter. 

Note 8.—When dependent upon an historical] tense, the Present and Perfect are of 
course generally changed to the Imperfect and Pluperfect, by the law for Sequence of 
Tenses (490): 

Metuit né, si fret, retraherctur, he feared lest, if he should go, he would be brought 
back. Liv. 


510. THirp Form.—Conditional sentences with the Jm- 
perfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
the supposed case as contrary to fact, and simply state 
what would have been the result if the condition had been 
fulfilled : 


Sapientia non expeterétur, si nihil efficerct, zeésdom aould not be sought (as 
it is), 2f it accomplished nothing. Cic. Si optima tenére poxsémus, haud 
sine consilid egérémus, {f we were able to secure the highest good, we should 
not indeed need counsel. Cic. Si voluisset, dimicasset, if he had wished, he 
would have fought. Nep. Nianquam abisset, nisi sibf viam mianivisset, he 
would never have gone, tf he had not prepared for himself a way. Cic. See 
also 507, III. 

Nore 1.—Here the /mperfect generally relates to present! time, as in the first and 
second examples; the Pluperfect to past time, as in the third and fourth examples. 

Note 2.—The Jmperfect sometimes relates to past time, especially when it expresses 
a continued action, or is accompanied by any word denoting past time: 

Nee, si cuperés, tibi id faoere Nchisset, 207 t0ould you have been permitted to do tt, 
éf you had desired. Cic. Num Opimium, si tum essés, temerarium civem putarés, 
would you huve thought Opimius an audacious citizen if you had lived at that time? 
Cic. 

511. A Concivusion of the First Form is sometimes combined 


with a ConpITION of the SECOND or THIRD Form. Thus— 


1. The /ndicative is often thus used in the conclusion (1) to denote a 
general truth, and (2) to emphasize a fact, especially with a condition in- 
troduced by nist or ni-? 

Turpis excisitid est, si quis fatedtur, ctc., it ¢s a base excuse, if one admits, 
etc. Cic. Intrdre, si possim, castra hostium vold, J w2sh to enter the camp of 
the enemy, if lam able. Liv. Certimen aderat, ni Fabius rem expedisset, a@ 
contest was at hand, but Fabius (lit., if Fabius had not) adjusted the affatr.? 
Liv. Nec véni, nisi fata locum dedissent, nor should J have come, had not 
the fates assigned the place.’ Verg. 











1 This use of the Imperfect to denote present time was developed from the ordinary 
force of the Subjunctive tenses. Thus the Present denotes that which és likely to be, 
the Imperfect that which was likely to be. and so by implication that which is not 
Compare fuit in the sense of was, but ix not, 471, 1, 2). 

2 Here the condition mercly introduces a qualification or an exception; see 508,83 

3 The force of the Indicative can not be easily shown in a translation, but the Latin 
conception is, / have not come without the divine guidance (expressed in the condition). 


rc 
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Nore 1.—The Future Indicatire is sometimes used in the conclusion because of its 
near relationship in force to the Present Subjunctive: ! 

Si mittat, quid respondébis, if he should send, what anawer shall you give? Lucer. 
Nec ai cupias, licébit, nor, if you should. desire it, will it be allowed. Cic. 

Nore 2.—In a negative conclusion with a negative condition, the verb possum is 
generally in the Indicative : 2 

Neque amicitiam tuéri possumus, nisi amicés diligamus, nor should we be able to 
preserve friendship, if we should not love our friends. Cic. 

Note 8.—The Historical Tenses of verbs denoting Duty, Propriety, Necessity, 
Ability, and the like, in the conclusion of conditional sentences, are generally in the In- 
dicative : 

Quem, si iilla in té pictiis esset, colere dcbeébis, zhom you ought to have honored 
(and would have honored), if there were any filial affection in you. Cic. Vix castra, 
si oppignarctur, titiri poterat. he was hardly able tu defend the camp, if he should 
be attacked, Liv. Délcri exercitus potuit, si perseciti victérés essent, the army might 
hace been dcatroyed (and would have been), if the victors had pursued. Liv. 

Note 4.—The Histurical Tenses of the Indicative of still other verbs are sometimes 
similarly used when accompanied by paene or prope ¢ | 

Pons iter paene hostibus dedit, ni inus vir fuisset, the bridge almost furnished wu 
passuge to the enemy (and would have furnished it), had there not been one man, Liv. 


2. The Perephrastic Forms in rus and dus in the conclusion of condi- 
tional sentences are generally in the Indicative : 3 


Quid si hostés veniant, factarl estis, what shall you do if the enemy should 
come? Liv. Si quaeratur, indicandum est, ¢f inquiry should be made, tn- 
Sormation must be given. Cic. Relictarl agrds erant, nisi litterés misisset, 
they would have left‘ their lands, had he not sent a letter, Cic. Quid futdrum 
fuit, sI plébs agitarl coepta esset, whut would have been the result, of the ple- 
betans had begun to be agitated ? Liv. Si vérum respondére vellés, haec erat 
dicenda, tf you wished to answer truly, this should have been said. Cic. Si 
morati essétis, moriendum oninibus fuit, if you had delayed, you must all 
have perished. Liv. 


Note.— When the Perfect Indicative in the conclusion with the Subjunctive in the 
condition is brought into a construction which requires the Subjunctive, the tense remains 
unchanged, irrespective of the tense of the principal verb: 

Adeo est inopia cofctus ut, nisi timuisset, Galliam repetitirus fuerit,5 he was 8o 


1 See 4'79, with foot-note 3. A conditional sentence with the Present Subjunctive 
in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the conclusion, correspouds to the Greek 
tay with the Present Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the con- 
clusion: rovro eav axonmnte, evpycere, if you examine this, you will find. 

2 Here, too, the use of the Indicative grows out of the relationship between the mean. 
ing of possum, denoting ability, and that of the Potential Subjunctive denoting pos- 
sibility. 

3 The Indicative is here explained by the close reationship between the ordinary 
mesuing of the Subjunctive,and that of the forms in rus and dus denoting that somethirg 
is about to be done or ought to be done. 

4 Lit., were about to leave, and so would have left, hud he not, etc. 

6 Here repet.turus fuerit is in the Subjunctive, not because it is in a conditional sen- 
tence, but because it is the Subjunctive of Result with ué,; but it is in the Perfect, be 
cause, if it were not dependent, the Perfect Indicative would have been used. 
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pressed by want that, if he had not feared, ha would hace returned to Gaul, Liv. 
Haud dubium fuit, quin nisi firmata extroéma Agminis fuissent, ingéns accipienda cladés 
fuerit, there was no doubt that, had not the rear of the line been made strong, a great 
disaster must hure been sustuined. Liv. Quaeris quid potuerit amplius assequi, sj 
Scipionis fuisset filius, you ask whut more he could hace uttuined, if he had been the 
son of Scipio. Cic. 


512. A Conciusion of the THirp Form (510) is sometimes combined 
with a ConpiTion of the Seconp Form (509): 


SI técum loquantur, quid respondérés, if they should speak with you, what 
answer would you give? Cic. 


RULE XLV.—Conditional Clauses with dum, modo, Ac sl, 
ut si, etc. 


5138. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive— 


I. With dum, modo, dummodo,' ‘if only,’ ‘provided that’; dum 
né, modo né, dummodo né, ‘if only not,’ ‘ provided that not’:? 


Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers remain, if only 
industry remains. Cic. Dum rés maneant, verba fingant, let them make 
words, Uf only the facts remain. Cic. Dumuinodo repellat periculum, provided 
he may avert danger. Cie. Dum né tibi videar, non laboro, provided [do not 
seem so to you, I do not care. Cic. 


II. With ac si, ut si, quam si, quasi, tanquam, tanquam si, velut, 
velut si, ‘as if, ‘than if,’ involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion : 


Perinde habbo, Ac sI scripsissés, J shall regurd it just as if (i. e., as I 
should if) you had written. Cic. Jacent, tanquam omnin6 sine animo sint, 
they lie as if (i. e., a8 they would lie if) ¢hey were entirely without mind. Cic. 


si vixerit técum, as if he had lived with you. Cic. Miserior es, quam 

Cee erent non habérés, you are more unhappy than (you would be) 3f you had 
not eyes. Cic. Cradélitatem, velut si adesset, horrébant, they shuddered at 

his cruelty us (they would) ¢f he were present. Cacs. Ut si in suam rem 


aliéna convertant, as if they should appropriate others’ possessions to their own 
use. Cic. Tanquam audiant, ae if they may hear. Sen. 


Nore 1.—In this form of conditional sentences, the Present 3 or Imperfect is used cf 
‘ present time, and the Perfect3 or Pluperfect of past time; see examples above. 


} When not used in conditions, these conjunctions often admit the Indicative: Dum 
légés vigébant, while the luws were in force. Cic. 

2 This Subjunctive is best explained as the Subjunctive of Desire, as indicated by the 
uegative né (483, 8). Thus, modo permaneat industria, ‘only let industry remain’; 
dum né tibi videar, ‘let me not meanwhile scem soto you.’ After dum and dummodo 
the Subjunctive may perhaps be explained as Potential, but the negative é renders such 
an explanation very doubtful. 

3 The English idiom would lead us to expect only the Imperfect and Pluwperfect, as 
under 510; but the Latin oflen regards the condition as possible, and thus uses the 
Present and Perfect, as under 509. ‘ 
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Nore 2.—Ceu and sicuti are sometimes used like dc 87, ut 87, etc.: 
Ceu bella forent, as ¢f there were wars, Verg. Sicuti audiri possent, ae (/ they could 
de heard. Sall. 


V. Moops «In CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 


514, A concessive clause is one which concedes or admits some- 
thing, generally introduced in English by though or although: ' 

Quam,juam itinere fessI erant, tamen procédunt, although they were weary 
with the journey, they still (yet) advanced. Sall. 


Notr.—The concessive particle is sometiir:es omitted : 
Sed babeat, tamen, etc., but grant that he has it, yet, etc. Cic. 


RULE XLVI.—Moods in Concessive Clauses. 
515. Concessive clauses take— 
I. Generally the Jndicative in the best prose, when 
‘introduced by guamquam ; 


Quamquam intellegunt, tamen niinquam dicunt, though they understand, 
they never speak. Cic. Quamquam festinads, ndn est mora longa, though 
you are in haste, the delay is not long. Hor. 


II. The Lndicative or Subjunctive, when introduced | 
by ets?, etiamst, tametsi, or si, like conditional clauses 
with st. Thus— 


1. The Indicative is used to represent the supposed case as a fact: 

Gaudeé, etsi nihil sci quod gaudeam, J rejoice, i I know no reason 
why I should rejoice. Plaut. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed case 
as possible: 

Etsi nihil habeat in sé gloria, tamen virtitem sequitur, though glory 
may not possess anything in itself, yet ut follows virtue. Cic. 

3. The Jmperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed 
case as contrary lo fact: 

Etiamsi mors oppetenda esset, domi mallem, even if death ought to be 
met, I should prefer to meet it at home. Cic. 


III. The Subjunctive, when introduced by licet,* quam- 
vis, ut, né, cum, or the relative qui: 


1 Concessive clauses bear a close resembiance to conditional clauses both in form 
and in use. Si optimum est, ‘if it is best,’ is a condition; est optimum eat, ‘ even if (or 
though) it is best,’ is a concession; the one assumes a supposed case, the other admits 
{t The Subjunctive in concessive clauses is in general best otpinned in the same way 
a6 in conditional clauses; see 507, 1, foot-note 2. 

3 In origin licet is Simply the impersonal verb of the same form, and the Subjunctive 
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Licet irrideat, pliis tamen ratid valébit, though he may deride, reason 
will yet avail more. Cié, Non ti possis, quamvis excellas, vou would not 
be able, although you excel. Cic. Ut désint virés, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas, though the strength fails, still the will should be approved. Ovid. 
Né sit summum malum dolor, malum certé est, though pain may not be the 
greatest evil, it is ceriainly an evil, Cic. Cum dom! divitiae adfluerent, 
fuére tamen civés, etc., though wealth abounded at home, there were yet 
citizens, etc. Sall. Absolvite Verrem, qui (cum is) sé fatedtur pecinias 
cépisse, acquit Verres, though he confesses (who may confess) that he has 
accepted money. Cic. 


Note 1.—Quamquam takes the Subjunctive— 

1) When the thought, irre-pective of the concessive character of the clause, requires 
that mood : 

Quaniquam epulis carent senectiis, though old age may be without its feasts. Cic. 

2) Sometimes. even in the best prose, apparently without any special reason : 

Quamgquain né id quidem suspiciénem habuerit, though not even that gure rise to 
any suspicion. Cic. , 

3) In poetry and in late prose, the Subjunctive with qyuamquam is not uncommon. 
In Tacitus it is the prevailing construction : 

Quamquam invicti essent, although they were invincible. Verg. Quamquam pleri- 
que ad senectam pervenirent, although tery many reached old aye. Tac. 

Nore 2.—Quamquam and etsi sometimes have the force of yet, but yet, and yet: 

Quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak? Cic. Etsi tibi assentior, and yet 
ZT assent to you. Cic. 

Note 3.—Quwancvis in the best prose takes the Subjunctive almost without exception, 
generally ulso in Livy and Nepos; but in poetry and in late prose it often admits the 
Indicative ; 

Erat dignitate régii, quamvis caéreébat nomine, he rcas of royal dignity, though he 
wax without the name. Nep. 

NoTE 4.—Qui and cum, used concessively, generally take the Indicative in Plautus 
and Terence. and sometimes even in classical prose : 

Audés praedicare id, domi té esse nunc qui hic ades, do you dare to assert this, that 
you are now at home, although you are here present? Plaut. Cum tabulas emunt, 
tamen nequeunt, though they purchase paintings, they are yet unuble. Sall. Cum 
Sicilia vexiita est, tamen, though Sicily was disturbed, yet. Cic. 

Norte 5.— Ut(—sic, or ut—ita, ‘though—yet’ (lit., ‘as—so"), involving compurison 
rather than concession, does not require the Subjunctive : 

Ut a proeliis quictem habuerant, ita nén cessiiverant ab opere, though (lit., aa) they 
had had rest from buttles, yet (lit., 80) they had not ceased from work. Liv. : 

Note 6.—Quamvis and guantumvis, meaning ‘as much as you please,’ ‘however 
much,’ may accompany licet with the Subjunctive: 

Non possis ti. quantumvis licet excellis, you would not be able, however much you 
may excel, Cic. 


clause which follows, developed from Result (501, 1.), is its subject. Thus, in licet 
irrideat (lit.,* that he may deride is allowed‘), irrideat is according to the Latin con- 
ception the subject of licet. Quam-vis, compounded of guam, ‘as, and vis, ‘ you wish,’ 
Mend3 as you wish; thus, guamvis ercelldx means literally excel as you wish (i. 6., as 
much as you please).: The Subjunctive with quamria, ut, né, and qui, is the Suljunc: 
tive of Desire; that with cum was deveiopcd from the temporal clause; see 521. 
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VI. Moops In CausAL CLAUSES. 
RULE XLVII.—Moods with quod, quia, quoniam, quand3.! 


516. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, 
quandé, generally take— 


I. The Inpicative to assign a reason positively, on one’s 
own authority : 


Quoniam supplicatid décréta est, celebratdte illds diés, since a thanks- 
giving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Cic. Gaudé quod spectant té, 
rejoice that (because) they behold you. Hor. 


II. The Scssuncrive to assign a reason doubtfully, or 
on anothers authority :* 


Sdcratés acciisdtus est, quod corrumperet juventiitem, Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (on the alleged ground that) he corrupted the youth. Quint. 
Aristidés nénne expulsus est patrid, quod jiistus esset, was not Aristides: 
banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was just? Cic. 


1. By a special construction, the verb introducing a reason on another’s 
authority is sometimes put in the Infinitive, depending upon a verb of sa ying 
or thinking in the Subjunctive: 

Quod sé bellum gestards diéerent (= quod bellum gestiri essent, ut dice- 
hant), because they were about; as they said, to wage war. Caes. 


Note.—In the same way ‘the Subjun¢tive of a verb of saying or thinking may be 
used in a relative clause to introduce the sentiment of another person : 

Ementiend’ quae sé audisse dicerent, by reporting falsely what they had heard 
(what they said they had heard). Sall. 


2. N6n Qud ETo.—JNén qué, ndn quod, nin quin, rarely ndn quia, also 
quam quod, etc., are used with the Subjunctive to denote an alleged reason in 
distinction from the érwe reason: 

Non quo habérem quod scriberem, not because (that) J had anything to 
write. Cic. Non quod doleant, not because they are pained, Cic. Quia ne- 


1 Quod and quia are in onigit salative pronouns in the neuter. Thus: gaudé quod 
spectant té, ‘rejoice that (as to that) they behold you.’ Quoniam = quom-jam, ‘ when 
now,’ and guandé = quam-dé (dé = dié), ‘on which day,’ ‘when.’ Dé is probably from 
the same root as dum, see p. 145, foot-note 1. 

2 Observe that causal clauses with the Indicative state a fact, and at the same time 
present that fact as a reason or cause, as in the first example, but that causal clauses 
with the Subjunctive simply assign a reason without asserting any fact. Thus, in the 
examples under II., guod corrumperet juventutem does not state that Socrates cor- 
rupted the youth, but simply indicates the charge made against him; nor does quod 
piscus esset state that Aristides was just, but simply indicates the alleged ground of 
his banishment. For the development of the Subjunctive in causal clauses, see p. 267, 
foot-note 8. ; 
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quiverat quam quod Iigndraret, because he had been unable, rather than because 
he did not know. Liv. 


Note.—Clauses with guod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences to an- 
nounce the subject of remark : 


Quod mé Agamemnonem aemulari putis, falleris, in thinking (as to the fact that 
you think) that J emulate Agamemnon, you ure mistaken. Nep. 


RULE XLVIII.—Causal Clauses with cum and qui. 


s 


51'7. Causal clauses with cum and qui generally take 
the Subjunctive, in writers of the best period: 


Necesse est, cum sint dif, animantés esse, since there are gods, it is r:vces- 
sary that there should be living beings. Cic. Cum vita metis plane sit, 
since life is full of fear. Cic. Quae cum ita sint, pérge, since these things 
are so, procced, Cic. O vis véritatis, quae (cum ea) sé défenaat, O the 
force of truth, since it defends itself. Cic. O fortinate aduléscens, qui 
_ (cum ¢d) tuae virtitis Tlomérum praecédnem invéneris, O fortunate youth, 
since you (lit., who) have obtained Homer as the herald of your vator. Cic. 


1. In early Latin, especially in Plautus and Terence, the Indicative is the 
prevailing mood in causal clauses with cum and qui, though the Subjunctive 
is not uncommon with gui -! 

Quom? facere oflicium sels tuum, since you know how to do your duty, 
Plaut. Quom hdc ndn possum, since 1 have not this power. Ter. Qui ad- 
vinistl, since you have come. Plaut. Tuis qui virtitis sciam, since J know 
your virtucs, Plaut. Qui niminem videam, since J see no one. Ter. 

2. Clauses with either cvm or qui admit the Indicative in all writers, 
when the statement is viewed as a fact - 

Habeo senectitI gritiam, quae mihi sermdnis aviditatem auxit, J cherish 
gratitude to old age, which has increased my love of conversation, Cic. Gratu- 


1 Clauses with cum, whether causal or temporal, illustrate the gradual extension of 
the use of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses. Originally they took the Indicative, 
unless the thought irrespective of the causal or temporal character of the clause required 
the Subjunctive. Thus the Ciceronian sentence, Necesse est, cum sint dii, animantés 
essé, ‘since there are gods, it is necessary that there should be living beings,’ would in 
early Latin have been, Necesse est, cum sunt dii, animant?s esse, and would have con- 
tained two distinct statements, viz., there are gods, and it is necessary that there should 
be lining beings. But in time the causal clause lost so much of its original force as a 
separate statement, and became so entirely dependent upon the principal clause, as to be 
little more than an adverbial modifier of the latter, like the Ablative of Cause (413) ina 
simple sentence. The causal clause then took the Subjunctive, and the sentence asa 
whole made but one distinct statement, which may be approximately rendered, in view 
uf (because of) the eristence of the gods, it is necessury that there should be liring 
beings. In the same way, temporal clauses with cum sometimes became little more 
than adverbial modifiers of the principal verb; see 521, II., 1, with foot-note, and 521, 
II., 2, with foot-note. For a special treatment of these clauses, see Hoffmann, ‘ Die Con 
struction der lateinischen Zeitpartikeln,’ and Liibbert, ‘ Die Syntax von Quom.* 

§ Sce 311, 1, with foot-note 4. 
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lor tib¥, cum tantum valés, J congratulate you that (in view of the fact that) 
you have so great influence, Cic. 

8. When a conjunction accompanies the relative, the mood varies with the 
conjunction. ‘Thus— 

1) The Subjunctive is generatly used with cum, quippe, ut, utpote ; 

Quae cum ita sint, sence these things are so. Cic. Quippe qui blandiatur, 
since he flatters (as one who flatters). Cic. Ut qui coloni essent, since they 
were colonists. Cic. 

Notrr.—But the Indicative is sometimes used to give prominence to the fact. In 
Ballust the Indicative is the regular construction after quippe: 

Quippe qui régnum invaserat, as he had laid hold of the kingdom. Sall. 

2) The Indicative is generally used with guia, guoniam: 

Quae quia certa esse non possunt, since these things can not be sure. Cic. 
Qui quoniam intellegi noluit, s¢nce he did not wish to be understood, Cie. 


VII. Moops in TEMPORAL CLAUSES.’ 
RULE XLIX.—Temporal Clauses with postquam, etc. 


518. In temporal clauses with postguam, postedguam," 
ubi, ut, semul atquz, etc., ‘after,’ ‘when,’ ‘as soon as,’ 
the Indicative is used: | 


Postquam vidit, etc., castra posuit, he pitched his camp, after he saw, 
etc. Caes. Ubi certidrés facti sunt, when they were informed. Caes. Id 
ut audivit, as he heard this. Nep. Postquam vident, after they saw. Sall. 
Postquam nox aderat, when night was at hand. Sall. 


Notr 1.—The fense in these clauses is generally the Perfect or the Historical Pres- 
ent, but sometimes the Descriptive Imperfect ;4 see examples above; also 471, 4. 

Nore 2.—The Pluperfect Indicative is sometimes used— 

1) Especially to denote the rest of a completed action : 

Posteaquam cénsul fuerat, after he had been consul.® Cic. Anné tertié postquamn 
profigerat. in the third year after he had fled. Nep. 

2) To denote repeated action : ® 

Ut quisque vénerat. solcbat, etc.. as each one came (lit., had come), he was wont, 
etc. Cic. 

Note 8.— Postridié quam is used like postquam: 

Postridié quam tii es profectus, on the day after you started. Cic. 


1. In Livy and the late historians, the Pluperfect or Imperfect Subjunctive 
18 often used to denote repeated action ; ¢ 


} On Temporal Clauses, see Hoffinann, ‘ Die Construction der lateinischen Zeitparti- 
keln,’ and Libbert, ‘ Die Syntax von Quom.’ 

2 Or port quam and posted quam, 

3 See 467, III., with 1. 

4 See 469, I. 

6 And wax accordingly at the time a man of consulur rank. 

* In this case the Imperfect Indicative is generally used in the principal clause, as 1 
the example here given. 
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Id ubf dixisset, hastam mittébat, whenever he had said that, he hurled (was 
wont to hurl) a pear. Liv. 


Note.—As a rare exception, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive occur after 
postguam or posteadquam:! 

Postediquam aedificasset classés, after he had built fleets. Cic. 

2. When the verb is in the second person singular to denote an indefinite 
subject, you =any one, one, the Subjunctive is generally used in temporal 
clauses : 

Nolunt ubi velis, ubf ndlis cupiunt, zhey are unwilling when you wish tt (when 
one wishes it), when you are unwilling they desire u#. Ter. Priusquam in-, 
cipids, consult opus est, before you begin, there is need of deliberation. Sall. 


RULE L.—Temporal Clauses with dum, etc.? 


519. I. Temporal clauses with dum, donec, and quoad, 
in the sense of WHILE, AS LoNG As, take the /ndicative: 


Haec fécf, dum licuit, 7 did this while it was allowed, Cic. Quoad vixit, 
as long as he lived. Nep. Dum légés vigébant, as long as the laws were in 
force. Cic. Donec eris félix, as long as you shall be prosperous. Ov, 
Quamdii in prévincia fuérunt, as long as they were in the province Cic. 


II. Temporal clauses with dum, dénec, and quoad, in 
the sense of unTIL, take— | 

1. The Jndicative, when the action is viewed as an 
ACTUAL FACT: 


Déliberi hdc, dum ego reded, consider this until I return. Ter. Donec 
rediit, until he returned. Liv. Quoad renintidtum est, «until it was (actual- 
ly) announced. Nep. 


2. The Subjunctive, when the action is viewed as some- 
thing DESIRED, PROPOSED, OF CONCEIVED :- 


Differant, dum défervéscat Ira, let them defer it till their anger cools 

___(iz e., that it may cool). Cic? Exspectas dum dicat, you ave waiting till he 

speaks (i. e., that he may speak). Cic. Ea continébis quoad té videam, 
you will keep them till I see you. Cic. 


Norte 1.—In the poets and the historians, dum is sometimes used with the Imperfect 
Subjunctive, and dénec with the Imperfect and Pluperfect, like cw in narration : $ 

Dum ea gererentur, bellum concitur, while these things were in progress (were 
done), a war was commenced. Liv. Nihil trepidibant donec ponte agerentur, they did 
not fear at all while they were driven on the bridge. Liv. Donec missi essent, until 
they had been sent. Liv. . 

Nortr. 2.—Dénec, in Tacitus. generally takes the Subjunctive : 





1 But the text in these cases is somewhat uncertain. 
. 2 See p. 291, foot-note 1. 3 See p. 295, foot-note 1. 
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Bncuus servat violentiam cursiis, ddnec Oceanéd miscedtur, the Rhine preserces the 
vapidity of ite current till it mingles with the ocean. Tac. 


RULE Li.—Temporal Clauses with antequam and prius- 
' quam. 


520. In temporal clauses with antequam and prius- 
quam '— 

I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect 
ig put— 

1. In the Jndicative, when the action is viewed as an 
ACTUAL FACT : 


Priusquam licet, adsunt, they ave present before it is light. Cic. Ante- 
quam in Siciliam vénl, before I came tnto Sicily. Cic. Antequam cdgnd- 
ver6,® before J shall have ascertained. Cic. Nec prius respéxI quam véni- 
mus, nor did I look back until we arrived. Verg. 


2. In the Subjunctive,* when the action is viewed as 
SOMETHING DESIRED, PROPOSED, OF CONCEIVED : 


Antequam dé ré piblica dicam, expdnam consilium, J will set forth my 
plan before I (can) speak of’ the republic (i. c., preparatory to speaking of 
the republic). Cic. Non prius ducés dimittunt, quam ! sit concessum, they 
did not dismiss the leaders till it was granied. Caes. Priusquam incipias, 
consultd opus est, before you begin there is need of deliberation (i. e., a8 
preparatory to beginning).° Sall. Tempestas minatur, antequam sirgat, 
the tempest threatens, before it riscs. Sen. Collem, priusquam sentiatur, 
comminit, he fortified the hill before it was (could be) perceived.’ Caes. 


II. The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put in the 
Subjunctive :* 


1 Often written ante guam and prius quam, sometimes with intervening words 
between ante or prius and guam. See also p. 291, foot-note 1. , 

2 The Future is used only in early Latin, as in Plautus and Cato. 

+ 3% Remember that the Future is supplied in the Subjunctive by the Present; see 496. 

4 Here the temporal clause involves purpose as well as time. Antequam dicam is 
nearly equivalent to ut posted dicam: ‘I will set forth my viows, that IJ may ajter- 
ward speak of the republic.’ 

5 Remember also that in temporal clauses the second person singular with an indefi- 
nite subject, you = any one, one, is generally in the Subjunctive; see 518, 2. 

6 Potential Subjunctive; sce 486, IIT. 

7 The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses is not always to be refer- 
red to the same principle. Sometimes, like the Subjunctive after dum, it is best ex- 
plained as the Subjunctive of Purpose, as in the first example. and sometimes like the 
Subjunctive of the historical tens-s after cwm ; see p. 295, foot-note i. 
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Nodn prius égressus est quam réx eum in fidem reciperet, he did not 
withdraw until the king took him under his protection. Nep. Priusquam 
peteret cOnsulatum, insanit, he was insane before he sought the consulship. 
Liv. Prius visus est Caesar, quam fama perferrétur, Cacsar appeared 
before any tidings were brought. Caes. Antequam urbem caperent, before 
they took the city. Liv. Priusquam dé med adventi audire potuissent, in 
Macedoniam perréxi, before they were able to hear of' my approach, I went 
into Macedonia. Cic. Paucis ante diébus, quam Syradcisae caperentur, a 
Jew days before Syracuse was taken, Liv. 


Notr 1.—When the principal clause is negative and contains an historical tense, the 
temperal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the last example under I., 1; 
but it sometimes tekes the Subjunctive, as in the first exampie under II. 

Note 2 —Pridié quam takes the same moods as priueqguam ; 

Pridic quam scripsi, the duy before I wrote. Cic. Pridié quam periret, somniavit, 
he hud u dreum on the day before he died. Suet. 

Nore 3.—For the Subjunctive of the second person with an indefinite subject, see 
518, 2. 


RULE LII.—Temporal Clauses with cum. 

521. In temporal clauses with cum '— 
I. Any tense\except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect 
is put in the Jndzcative: 


Cum verba faciunt, majérés suds extollunt, when they speak, they extol 
their ancestors. Sall, Cum quiéscunt, probant, while they are silent they 
approve. Cic. Librés, cum est dtium, legere soled, when there is leisure, 
Lam wont to read books. Cic. Ad té scribam, cum plis Stil nactus erd, J 
shall write to you when I shall have obtained more leisure. Cic. Omnia sunt 
incerta cum & jire discessum est, all things are uncertain when one has de- 
parted from the right.? Cic. 

II], The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put— 

1. In the /ndicative, when the temporal clause AssERTS 
AN HISTORICAL FACT: 

Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. Cic. Non- 
dum profectus erat, cum haec gerébantur, he had not yet started when these 
things took place. Liv. Tum cum rés magnas permulti dmiserant, Romae 
fidés concidit, then, when many had lost great fortunes, credit fell at Rome. 


Cic. Cum quaepiam cohors impetum fécerat, hostés refugiébant, whenever 
any cohort made (had made) an attack, the enemy retreated. _ Caes. 








1 See p. 290, foot-note 1, with the works of Ilotfmann and Libbert there mentioned. 

° Discessum est is an Impersonal Passive, a depurture has been made; see 301, 1, 

3 Here the temporal clause not only defines the dime of pdruit, but also makes a 
distinct and separate statement, viz., i wus necessury ; see p. 295, foot-note 1; alsa, 
p. 290, foot-note 1. 
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g. In the Subjunctive, when the temporal clause sim- 
ply DEFINES THE TIME of the principal action :' 


Cum epistulam complicarem, tabellarif vénérunt, while I was folding the 
letter (i, e., during the act), the postmen came.’ Cic. Cum ex Aegypto rever- 
terétur, décessit, he died while he was returning (during his return) from 
Egypt. Nep. Cum dimicaret, occisus est, when he engaged in battle, he was 
slain. Nep. Zéndnem, cum Athénis essem, audiébam frequenter, J often 
Yeard Zeno when I was'at Athens. Cic. Cum tridul viam perfécisset, nin- 
tidtum est, etc., when he had accomplished a journey of three days, it was an- 
nounced, etc. Caes. Caesarf cum id nantidtum esset, matiirat ab urbe 
proficiscl, when this was (had been) announced to Caesar, he hastened to set 
out from the city. Caes. 


1) Cum with the force of a relative after cempus, aetds, and the like, takes— 

(1) Sometimes the /ndicative, to state a tact: 

Fuit tempus, cum hominis vagdbuantur, there was a time when men led a 
wandering life. Cie. 

Note.— Cum is sometimes thus used without tempus, etc. : 

Fuit cum hcc dici poterat, there wus a time when this could be said. Liv. 


(2) Generaily the Subjunctive, to characterize the period :? 

Id saceuluin cum pléna Graecia poctarum esset, that age when (such that) 
Greece was full of poets, Cic. Erit tempus, cum dcsiderés, the time will come, 
when you will desire. Cie. 


Nore 1.-—Cum is sometimes thus used without tempua, etc. : 

Fuit cum arbitrarer, there was a time when J tought. Cic. 

Note 2.—Memini cum, ‘t remember when, gederally takes the Jndicative, but au. 
did cum, vided cum, and animadverto cuin, generally the Subjunctice : 

Memini cum mihi désipere videbire, J remember when you seemed to me to be un- 
wise. Cic. Audivicum diceret, J heard him suy (lit., when he suid). Cic. 


2) Cum, meaning from the time when, since, takes the /ndicative - 
Centum anni sunt, cum dict-tor fuit, 2% 2 one hundred years since he was 
dictator, Cic. 


Norn 1.—Cum ... tum, in the sense of ‘not only ... but also, ‘both... and,’ 
generally takes the Jndicatire in both clauses, but in the sense of ‘ though ... yet, the 
Subjunctive in the first clause and the Jndicatire in the-second : ! 

Cum antea distinébar, tum hdc tempore distineor, not only was I occupied before, 





1 In the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses the choice of mood often depends not so 
much upon the nature of the thought, as upon the intention and feeling of the writer at 
the moment. If he wishes tu usser¢ that the action of the temporal clause is an histori- 
cal fact, he uses the Jndicative; but if he introduces it for the sole purpose of defining 
the time of the principal action, he uses the Subjunctice. Thus, cum epiatulam vom- 
plicdrem does not «aasert that I folded the letter, but, ausswming that as admitted, it 
makes use of it in defining the time of vénérunt. See also fuot-note under 1 above; also 
p. 290, foot-note 1. 

3 Like the Subyunctive in relative clauses after indefinite antecedents; see 503, I. 
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but Tam aleo occupied now. Cic. Quae cum sint gravia, tum illud acerbissimur: est, 
though these things are severe, that is the most grievous. Cic. 


Nore 2.—For cum in Causal clauses, see 51'7. 
Norg 8.—For cum in Concessive clauses, see 515, IIT. 


VIII. InprrEct Discourse—Oratid Obdliqua. 
w Moods and Tenses in Indirect Discourse. | 


522. When a writer or speaker expresses thoughts, whether his 

own or those of another, in any other form than in the original 

words of the author, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse—Ord- 
tid Obliqua :' 

Platonem ferunt in [taliam vénisse, they say that Plato came into Italy. 
Cic. Responded té dolorem ferre moderaté, J reply that you bear the affliction 
with moderation. Cic. Utilem.arbitror esse scientiam, / think that knowledge 
ts useful. Cic. 

1, In distinction from the Inpirgcr Discourse—Ordatid Obliqua, the original 
words of the author are said to be in the Dirgor Discourss—Oratid Recta. 

2. Words quoted without change belong to the Dirgcr Discourse : 

Réx ‘ duumvir6s’ inquit ‘ secundum légem facio,’ the king said, * J ee 
duumoirs according to law.’ Liv. 


RULE LUI.—Moods in Principal Clauses. 


523. The principal clauses of the Direcr Discourse 
on becoming Inprrect take the Jnfinitive or sis 
as follows: 

I. When Dectagative, they take the ee with a 
Subject A ceusative. | 

Dicébat animds esse divinés, he was wont to say that a are divine, 
Cic. Platénem Tarentum vénisse reperié, 7 find that Plato came to Taren- 
tum. Cic. Cato mirari sé aitbat, Cato was wont to say that he wondered. 
Cic. Hippids gloridtus est, annulum sé sud mani confécisse,? Hippias 
boasted that he had made the ring with his own hand. Cie. 


‘ Nore.—The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often omitted. or only implied in 
some preceding verb or expression ; especially after the Subjunctive of Purpose : 


_—_ 





1 Thus, in the first example, Platonem in ltaliam vénisse is in the indirect dis- 
course; in the direct, i. e., in the original words of those who made the statement, it 
would be: Platé in Italiam vénit. 

2 In the direct discourse these examples would read—(1) animi sunt divint, (2) 
Platé Tarentum vénit, (8) miror, and (4) annulum med man cénféct. Observe that 
the pronominal subjects implied in mirror and cénféci are expressed witb the Infinitive, 
as mirdri sé, 8é conféciase. But the subject is sometimes omitted when it can be read 
ily supplied ; see second example under II., 2, below. 
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Pythia praecfpit ut Miltiadem imperitérem simerent; incepta prospera futira, 
Pythia commanded that they should take Miltiades as their commander, (telling 
them) that their efforts would be successful. Nep. 


II. When InrErRocative, they take— 
1. Generally the Subjunctive: 


Ad postuldta Caesaris respondit, quid sibi veliet, cir ventret,' to the 
a~nands of Caesar he replied, what did he wish, why did he come? Caes, 


Nore.— Deliberative questions retain the Subjunctive from the direct discourse: 
In spem vénerat sé posse, etc.; cur fortunam periclitirctur,! he hoped (had come 
into hope) that he wus able, etc.; why should he try fortune? Caes. 


2. Sometimes the J/nfinztive with a Subject Accusative, 
as in rhetorical questions : 


Docébant rem esse testimdnid, etc.; quid esse levius, etc., they showed 
that the fact was a proof (for a proof), etc.; what was more inconsiderate, 
etc.? Caes, Respondit, num memoriam dépdnere posse,’ he replicd, could 
he lay aside the rccollection? Caes. 


III. When Iperatrve,‘ they take the Subjunctive : 


Scribit Labitnd cum legidne veniat, he writes to Labienus to come (that 
Le should come) with a legion. Caes. Redditur respénsum, castris sé 
tenérent, the reply was returned that they should keep thenvselves in camp. 
Liv. Milités certidrés facit, sé reficerent, he directed the soldiers to refresh 
themselves, Caes. Orabant ut sibi auxilium ferret, they prayed that he 
would bring them help. Caes. Nintius vénit, né dubitaret, a message came 
that he should not hesitate. Nep. Cohort&tus est, né perturbarentur,® he 
exhorted them not to be alarmed. Caes. 

Nots.—An affirmative command takes the Subjunctive without wt, except after verbs 


of wishing and usking, but a Legative command takes the Subjunctive with n2,; see ex- 
amples. 





1 In the direct discourse these examples would read—(1) quid tibi vie? cir venist 
and (2) cur pericl ter? 

2 A question used for rhetorical] effect in place of an assertion is called a Rhetorical 
Question, 18 num potest, ‘can he?’ = nén poveat, ‘he can not’; quid est turpius, ‘what 
is baser?* = nihil est turpius, ‘nothing is baser.’ Here belong many questions which in 
the direct form have the verb in the first or in the third person. As such questions are 
equivalent to declarative sentences, they take the same construction, the Infinitive with 
its subject. 

_ § Direct discourse—(1) quid est levius = nihil est levius, and (2) num memoriam 
déponere possum = memoriam dépimere nen possum, 

4 Imperative sentences include those sentences which take the Subjunctive of De- 
gire; see 484. 

5 In the direct discourse these examples would read —(1) cum legidne veni, (2) cas- 
tris vos teréte, (8) via refictte, (4) ndbis auwilium yer, (5) noli dubitare, and (6) # 
perturbati sitis, 
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RULE LIV.—Moods in Subordinate Clauses. 


524. The subordinate clauses of the Direcr Discoursz 
on becoming Inprrecr take the Subjunctive: 


Respondit sé id quod in Nerviis fécicset factiirum,! he replied that he 
would do what he had done in the case of the Nervii. Caes. Ilippias gloria- 
tus est, annulum quem habéret sé sud mani cénfécisse,? Hippias boasted 
that he had made with his own hand the ring which he wore. Cie. 


1. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative is sometimes used. Thus— 

1) In 2lauses introduced by the relative pronoun, or by relative adverbs, 
ubi, unde, quaré, etc., when they have the force of principal clauses (453) : 

Ad eum défertur, esse clvem Rémanuin qui quereritur, quem (= 4 eum) 
" asservdtum esse, 7¢ was reported to him that there wasa Roman citizen who 
made a complaint, and that he had been placed under guard. Cic. Té suspi- 
cor eisdem, quibus mé ipsum, commovéerl, J suspect that you are moved by the 
same things as I, Cic. 

2) In clauses introduced by cum, quam, guamquam, quia, and some other 
conjunctions, especially in Livy and Tacitus: 

Num putatis, dixisse Anténium mindcius quam factirum fuisse, do you 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted? Cic. Dt- 
cit, 88 moenibus incliisds tenére eds, quia per agros vagiri, he says that he 
keeps them shut up within the walla, because (otherwise) they would wander 
through the fields. Liv. See also 535, I., 5 and 6. 

2. The Jndicative is uscd— 

1) In parenthetical and explanatory clauses introduced into the Jndirect 
Discourse without strictly forming a part of it: 

Referunt silvam esse, quae appellitur Bacénis,’ they report that there ie a 
forest which 73 called Bacenis. Caes. Audio Gellium philosophés qui tune 
erant® convocasse, J hear that Gellius called together the philosophers of thet 
day (lit., who then were). Cic. 

2) Sometimes in clauses not parenthetical, to give prominence to the fact 
stated, especially in relative and temparal clauses: 

Certior factus est ex ed parte vic], quam Gallis concesserat, omnés disces- 
Bisse, he was informed that all had withdrawn from that part of the village 
which he had assigned to the Gaule. Caes. Dicunt illum diem clarissimum 
fuisse cum domum reductus est 4 patribus, they say that the day when he was 
conducted home by the fathers was the most tilustrious. Cic. 

525. TENSES IN THE INDIRECT DiscouRsE generally conform 
to the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive ;* but notice the following special points: 

! Direct, faciam id quod in Nerviis féci. 

2 Direct, annulum quem habed med mani conféeci. 

3 These clauses, quae appellatur Bacénis and qui tunc erani, are not strictly parts 


uf the general report, but explanations added by the narrator. 
' 4 See 490-496 and 537. 
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1. The Present and Perfect may be used even after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative: 


Caesar respondit, si obsidés sibf dentur, sisé pacem esse factirum, Caesar 
replied, that if hostages should be given him, he would make peace. Caes. Ex- 
itus fuit orgtidnis, neque all6s vacdre agrds, qui dari possint, the close of the 
oration was, that there were (are) not any lands unoccupied which could (can) 
be given. Caes. 


2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discourse 
*8 changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after a principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after an historical tense: 


Agunt ut dimicent; ibf imperium fore, unde victoria fuerit, they arrange 
that they shall fight, that the sovereignty shall be on the side which shall win 
the victory (whence the victory may have been). Liv. Appdarébat rignatdrum 
qui vicisset,! 72 was evident that he would be king who should conquer. Liv. 


Note.—For Zenses in Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse, see 527. 


Pronouns and Persons in Indirect Discourse. 


528. In passing from the Direct Discourse to the INDIRECT, 
pronouns of the first and second persons are generally changed to 
pronouns of the third person,? and the first and second persons of 
verbs are generally changed to the third person : 


Gloriadtus est, annulum sé sud mania confccisse,? he boasted that he had made 
the ring with his own hand. Cic. Redditur responsum, castris sé tenérent,‘ 
the reply was returned that they should keep themselves in camp. Liv. Re- 
spondit, si obsidés ab iis sibf dentur, sés@ cum ils pdcem esse factdrum,® /é 
replied that if hostages should be given to him by them, he would make peace 
with them. Caes. ; 


Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse. 


527. Conditional sentences, in passing from the Drrect Dts- 
couRSE to the INDIRECT, undergo the following changes: 


1 In the direct discourse—(1) ibt imperium erit, unde victoria fuerit, and (2) rég- 
navit qui vicerit. 

2 Thus—(1) ego is changed to sult, sidl, etc, or to ipee; meus and nos‘er to suus ; (2) 
6% to és or ille, sometimes to sui, etc.; tuus and vester to suts or to the Genitive of zs; 
and (8) hic and iste to idle. But the pronoun of the first person may of course be used 
in the indirect discourse in reference to the reporter or author, and the pronoun of the 
second person in reference to the person addressed; Adfirmavi quidvis mé perpessi- 
rum, / asserted that I would endure anything. Cic. Responded 4 dolérem ferre mode- 
rate, [reply that vou bear the affliction with moderation. Cic. 

3 Direct, annulum ego med mani conféci. Ego becomes sé, and med, sud. 

4 Direct, custris vis tenéte, Vés becomes sé, and tenéte, tenérent. 

8 Direct, si obsidés @ vibis mihk! dabuntur, vobiscum pacem faciam, A vdbis 
becomes ad tis; mthi becomes sill; vdbiscum, cum tte; and the implied subject of 
factam becomes sésé, the subject of esse factirum. 
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I, In the First Form, the Indicative is changed to the Subjunctive in the 
condition and to the Jnfinitive in the conclusion: 

Respondit, si quid Caesar sé velit, illum ad 8é venire oportere,! he replied, 
tf Caesar wished anything of him, he ought to come to him. Caes. 

Norte.—In all forms of conditional sentences the conclusion, when imperative, and 
generally when interrogatice, takes the Subjunctive according to 523: 

Respondérunt, si nén aequum existimiret, etc., cur postularet,? etc., they replied, 4 
he did not think it fair, etc., why did he demand, etc. Caes, Eum certidrem. fécs- 
runt, si suis rés manére vellet, Alcibiadem persequerctur,? they informed him thatt/ 
he wished his institutions to be permanent, he should take measures against Alci- 
biades. Nep. Dic quidnam factarus fuer:s, si cénsor fuissds,4 say what you would 
have done, if you had been censor. Liv. 

II. In the Szeconp Form, the Present or Perjcct Subjunchve in the con- 
dition remains unchanged after a principal tense, but may be changed® te 
the Jmperj‘cct or Pluper;‘cct after an historical tense, and in the conclu- 
sion it is changed to the Future Injinitive: 


Respondit, si stipendium remittatur, libenter sisé recOsitirum populi 
Romani amlcitiam,® he replied that if the tribute should-be-remilted, he would 
gladly renounce the friendship of the Roman people. Caes. 


Nore.—See note under I. 2 


“UII. In the Tairp Form, the Jmperfect or Pluperject Subjunctive remains 
unchanged in the condition, regardless of the tense of the principal verb, 
but in the conclusion it is changed to the Pcriphrastic Infinitive in -rus 
Suisse, rarely to that in -rus esse: 


Respondit, si quid ips! 4 Caesare opus esset, sésé ad eum ventairum fuisse,? 
he replied that if he wanted anything of Caesar, he would have come to him, 
Coes. Climitdbat, si ille adesset, venturos esse,’ he cried out that they would 
come uf he were present. Caes. 


Note 1.—In the conclusion, the periphrastic form /ufirum fuisse ut with the Sub- 
junctive is used in the Passive voice, and sometimes in the Active: 

Niai nintii essent alliti, existimabant futarum fuisse ut oppidum imitterétur,’ they 
thought that the town would have been lost, if tidings had not been brought. Caes. 

Nore 2.—In conditional sentences with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
the condition, and with an historical tense of the Indicative in the conclusion— 








1 Direct, 3 guid Caesar mé vult, illum ad mé renire oportet. Forchange of pro- 
‘nouns sec &26, and for the tense of relit see 525, 1. 

2 Direct, si ndn aeqguum ewistimds, cur postulis f 

3 Direct, si tuds rés man?re vis, Alcibiadem persequere. Notice change in the 
pronoun and in the person of the verb; see 526. 

4 Direct, gquidnam fécissis (or fact rus fuisti), 8% cénsor fuissés. 

5 But is often retained unchanged according to 525, 1. 

® Direct, si stipendium remittitur, lijenter recisem populi Rimadni amicitiam, 
or 8% atipendium remittitur, libenter recisdbo populi Rimadni amicitiam. Observe 
that these two forms become identical in the indirect discourse. 

7 Direct—(1) st guid mihi d Caesare opus esset, ad eum véniasoem; (2) st tlk 
udesset, venirent ; and (8) nist nintti essent allati, oppidum dmissum esset, 
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1) fhe Indicative is generally changed to the Perfect Injinttive: 

Memento istam dignitatem té nin potuisse cénsequl, nisi meis cénsiliis padruissés,! 
remember that you would not have been able to attain that dignity, Uf you had not 
followed my counsels. Cic. 

2) The Indicative is changed to the Perfect Subjunctice if the context requires that 
mood : 

Quis dubitat quin ai Saguntinis tuliss¢mus operam, aversiri bellam fuerimus,! who 
doubts that we should have averted the war, if we had carried aid to the Sagun- 
tines? Liv. Scimus quid, si vixisset, factirus fuerit,! we know what he would have | 
tone, if he had lived. Liv. 

Indirect Clauses. 


528. The indirect discourse in its widest application includes— 


— 
1. Subordinate clauses containing statements made on the authority of 
any other person than the writer; see 516: 


Omnés librés qués frater suus reliquisset mihf donavit, he gave to me all 
the books which his brother had left.2 Cic. 


2. Indirect questions; see 529, I. 

Nors.—A clause which involves a question without directly asking it is called an Jn- 
direct or Dependent Question: 

Quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe.* Cic. 

3. Many subordinate clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a 
Subjunctive; see 529, II. 


RULE LV.—Moods in Indirect Clauses. 
529. The Subjunctive is used— 
I. In indirect questions: ) 


Quaeritur, cir doctissimI hominés dissentiant, i¢ is a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. Cic. Quaesieras, nonne putaérem, you had asked 
whether I did not think. Cic. Qualis sit animus, animus nescit, the soul 
knows not what the soul is. Cic. Quid diés ferat incertum est, what a day 
will bring forth is uncertain. Cic. Quaeritur quid futirum sit, what will 
be, is the question. Cic. Quaerit quinam éventus, sf foret bellatum, futiirus 
fuerit, he asks what would have been the result if war had been waged. Liv. 
Dubitd num débeam, J doubt whether I ought. Plin. Incerta feror si Jup- 
piter velit, J am rendered uncertain whether Jupiter wishes. Verg. Ut té 
oblectés scire cupid, J wish to know how you amuse yourself. Cic. Difficile 


1 Direct—(1) istam dignitdtem ci nsequi nin potutstt, nisi meta c/nsiliis paruis- 
vés; (2) st Saguntinis tulissémus operum, bellum dversiiri fuimus,; (8) quid, st 
vicieset, factirus fuit f 

2 That is, which he said his brother had left. 

3 Here no question is directly asked. We have simply the statement, ‘he asked 
whether his shield was safc,’ but this statement involves the question, salvusne est 
Clipeua, ‘is my shield safe?’ 
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dictii est utrum timuerint an diléxerint, t¢ is is to say whether they 
Seared or loved. Cic. 

TI. Often in clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or 
upon another Subjunctive: a 


Nihil indfgnius est quam eum qu! culpa careat supplicid ndn carére, 
nothing is more shameful than that he who 18 FREE from fault shculd not be 
exempt from punishment. Cic. Utrum difficilius esset negare tibi an ef- 


‘ficere id quod rogdrés diii dubitavi, whether it would be more difficult to re- 


Suse your request or to do that which you ask, I have long doubted. Cic. 
Recordatidne nostrae amicitiae sic fruor ut bedté vixisse videar quia cum 
Scipiéne vizerim, I so enjoy the recollection of our friendship that I seem to 
have lived happily because I HAVE LIVED with Scipio. Cic. Naevium rogat 
ut ciiret quod dfrisset, he asked Naevius to attend to that which HE HAD MEN- 
TIONED. Cic. Vereor né, dum minuere velim labirem, augeam, J fcar that, 


~ while I wisn to diminish the labor, I shall increase it. Cic. 


Nore 1.—In clausea dependent upon an Inflaitive or upon a Subjunctive, observe— 

1) That the Subjunctire is used when the clauses are essential to the generul 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples just given. 

2) That the Indicative is used when the clauses are in a measure parenthetical, and 
when they give special prominence to the fact stuted : 

Milités misit, ut eds qui fagerant persequerentur, he sent soldiers to purswe, 
echo had fied (i. e.,.the fugitives). Caes. Tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam, vel in 
ninquam vidimus, diligiémus, such is tre force of integrity that we love it even in 
whom we have never seen. Cic. 

Note 2.—In clauses introduced ay dum, the Indicative is very common, eee in 
the poets and historians : 

Fuére qui, dum dubitat Sebesinits: hortarentur Pisénem, there were those who ex- 
horted Piso, while Scaevinus hesitated. Tac. See also 467, 4. 


1. Indirect or dependent questions, like those not dependent (351, 1), are 
introduced by interrogative pronouns or other interrogative words, us qua, 

qui, qualis, etc. ; quid, cur, ne, ndnne, num, rarely by si, ‘whether,’ and wt, 

‘how’; see examples above. | 
Nore 1.—Si? is sometimes best rendered to see whether, to ace 7, to try 7, ete. . : 
Té adeunt, si quid velis, they come to you to sce whether you wish anything. Cic. | 
Norte 2.—In the poets s? is sometimes sitnilarly used with the Indicative: 

Inspice si possum dinata repdnere, examine me to see whether I am able to restore 

your gifts. Hor. : 
Nore 8.—Jn indirect questions nwm does not necessarily imply negation. 
Note 4.—An indirect question may readily be changed to a direct or independ- 

ant question.) 

2. An Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of the - 
question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted after the principal verb: 






1 Thus the direst question involved in the first example is, cir doctiasimi hominés 
digsentiunt, ° why do the most learned men disagree?’ In the second, nénne putds, 
‘do you not Gj. 
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Ego illum nescié qui fuerit, 7 do not know (him) who he was. Ter. Dic 
hominem qui sit, telZ who the man ¢s. Plaut. 

8. Indirect double questions are generally introduced by the same inter- 
rogative particles as those which are direct (353). ‘Thus— 

1) They generally take wirum or -ne in the first member and an in the 
second : 

Quaeritur virtas suamne propter dignititem an propter frictis aliqués ex- 
petatur, 2 ts asked whether virtue is sought for iis own worth, or for certain ad- 
vantages. Cic., 

2) But they sometimes omit the particle in the first member, and take in 
the second an or -ne in the sense of or, and necne or an non in the sense of 
or not: 

Quaeritur natirad an doctrina poset efficl virtis, 2 7s asked whether virtue 
can be secured by nature, or by education. Cic. Sapientia beadtos efficiat necne 
quaestidé est, whether or not wisdom makes men happy ts a question. Cic. 


Nortr 1.—Other forms, as -ne .. . -ne,an... an, are rare or poetic: 

Qui teneant, hominésne feraene, quaerere, to ascertain who inhabit trem, whether 
men or beasts. Verg. 

Nore 2.—An, in the rense of whether not, implying an affirmative, is used after verbs 
and expressions of doubt and uncertainty : @ubito an, nescid an, haud scté an, ‘I doubt 
whether not,’ ‘I know not whether not’ = ‘I am inclined to think’; dubium est an, in- 
certum est an, ‘it is uncertain whether not* = ‘it is probable’: 

Dubit6 an Thrasy bilum primum omnium pénam, J doubt whether I should not 
place Thrasybulua first of ail (i. e., Tam inclined to think I should). Nep. 

Note 8.—An sometimes seems to have the force of aut: 

Cum Siménidés, an quis alius,: pollicérétur, when Simonides or some other one 

Ssaqupomised. Cic. 

4 The Subjunctive is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion (1) when it represents a periphrastic form in the direct question, anc 
(2) generally, not always, when it represents a [uture Indicative ; see the 
fifth and sixth examples under 529, I. 

5. InprrEcT QuEsTions must be carefully distinguished— 

1) From clauses introduced by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
These always have an antecedent or correlative expressed or understood, and 
are never, as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while indirect ques- 
tions are generally so used: 

Dicam quod sentio (relative clause), [ will tell that which (id quod) J think. 
Cie. Dicam quid intellegam (indirect question), I will tell what I know. Cie. 
Quaerimus ubf maleficium est, let ws scek there (ibf) where the crime vs, Cic. 

2) From direct questions and exclamations : 








1 Some critics treat an quis alius as a direct question inserted parenthetically : or 
wus it some other one?f 

2 In the first and third examples, quod sentid and wbi . . . est are not questions, but 
relative clauses; 7d is understood as the antecedent of guod, and ibi as the antecedent 
or correlative of wbi; but in the second example, guid inteNegam is an indirect ques- 
tion and the object of dicam: I will tell (what?) what I know (i. e., will answer that 
question). 
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Quid agendum est? nescid, what is to be done? I know not.. Cie. Vidé! 
quam conversa rés est, see! how vhanged ts the case. Cic. 

8) From clauses introduced by nescsd quis = guidam,? ‘some one,’ nescsd 
quimodo = guédammodo, ‘in some way,’ mirum quantum, ‘ wonderfully 
much,’ ‘ wonderfully,’ etc. These take the Jndicative : 

Nescidé quid animus praesagit,? the mind forebodes, I know not what. Ter. 
Id mirum quantum profuit, this profited, tt ie wonderful how much (i. e., it 


wonderfully profited). Liv. 


6. PERsonat Construction.—Instead of an impersonal verb with an indirect 
question as subject, the personal construction is sometimes used, as follows: 

Perspiciuntur quam sint levés,‘ ¢¢ 78 seen how inconstant they are! Cie. 

7. The Inpicative 1n InprREcT QuEstions is sometimes used in early 
Latin and in the poets, especially in Plautus and Terence : 

Si memordre velim, quam fidéll animd ful, possum, if J should wish to 
mention how much fidelity I showed, Iam able. Ter. 


530. The directions already given for converting the Direcr Dis- 
coursE, Oratid Récta, into the Inpirect, Oratid Obligua, are further illus- 
trated in the following passage from Caesar : 


Drrecr Discourses. 


Caesarem obsecrire coepit: ‘ Né 
quid gravius in fratrem statuerls ; scid 
illa esse véra, nec guisqguam ex ed 
plis quam ego doloris capit, proptered 
quod cum ipse gratia plirimum domi 
atque in réliquaé Gallia, ille minimum 
propter aduléscentiam poterat, per mé 
crévit » quibus opibus ac nervis non 
sdlum ad minuendam gratiam, sed 
pazne ad perniciem meam iutitur ; 
ego tamen et amore fraternd et exis- 
timadtisne vulgl commoveor. Quod si 
quid é1 4 ¢ gravius acciderit, cum 
ipse hunc locum amicitiae apud 7% 
teneam, nembd existimabit, non med 
voluntaéte factum; qua ex ré totfus 
Galliae anim! & mé dvertentur.’ 


— 


question. 
2 See 191, note. 


Inprrect D*sc0URsx. 

Caesarem obsecrire coepit, né quid 
gravius in fritrem statueret ; scire 2 
illa esse vira, nec quemquam ex ed 
plas quam #2 doloris capere, propterea 
quod cum ipse gr.tid plarimum dom! 
atque in réliqua Gallia, ille minimum 
propter aduléscentiam posset, per sé 
crevisset ; quibus opibus 4c nervis 
non sdlum ad minuendam gratiam, - 
sed paene ad perniciem suam iteré- — 
tur ; sésé tamen et amore fraternd et 
existimdtione vulgi commovéeri. Quod 
si quid é1 4 Caesare gravius accidisset, 
cum ipse eum locum amicitiae apud 
eum tenéret, neminem existimatirum, 
non svd voluntaéte factum ; qua ex ré 
Jutirum uti totius Galliae anim! 4 s@ 
dverterentur. Caes., B. G., I., 20. 


1 Quid agendum sit nescid, ‘1 know not what is to be done,’ would be an indirect 


8 Praesdgit does not depend upon neacié, but is entirely independent. Nesctd quid 
animus praesdgiat would be an indirect question, and would mean, J know not what 


the mind forebodcs. 


4 Lit., they are seen, Observe that this personal construction corresponds to the 
Active, perspiciunt e6s quam sint levés, ‘ they perceive (them) how inconstant they are.’ 
See also ego illum nescié qui fuerit, 5%9, 2. 
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Note —In this illustration observe the following points: 

1) That the Jndicatice in the principal clauses of the direct discourse is changed to 
tae corresponding tense of the /njfinit.ve in the indirect,! and that the Subjunctive, sta- 
tweris, denoting incomplete action, is changed to the Imperfect Surjunctive atter the 


hietorical tense, coepit. 


2) That in the subordinate clauses the verbs denoting incomplet; action are changed 
to the Imperfect Subjunctive, while those denoting comp'etcd action tre changed to the 


Pluperfect Subjunctive.? 


8) That scté becomes scire 83 (i. e., that the subject of the Infinitive is genera!ly ex. 


pressed). 


4) That the pronouns of the first person are changed to reflextres; and thai those of 


the second person are changed to ¢y.3 


5831. The process by which the Inptrect Discovrse, Ordtio Oblique, 
is changed to the Direct, Oratid Récta, is illustrated in the following pas 


sages from Caesar : 
INDIRECT Discourse. 

Respondit, trdnsisse Rhénum sésé 
non sud sponte, sed rogdtum et arecés- 
situm & Gallis, Sé prius in Galliam 
vénisse quam populum Loi;ndaum. 
Quid s¢bi vellet 2? Car in suds posses- 
sidnés veniret ? Caes., B. G., I., 44. 

Ita respondit, ed s¢bi minus dubi- 
titidnis dari quod eis rés quis légati 
Helvétii comme-mordssent memorii te- 
néret. Quod si vetcris contumiliae ob- 
livisci vellet, num etiam recentium in- 
jaridrum memoriam dip3nere posse ? 
Cum ea ita sint, tamen. si obsidés ab 
tis sibi dentur, stse cum tis pacem esse 
factirum. Caes., B. G., I., 14. 


Dirrot D:scourse. 

Respondit: ‘ 7rdnsti Rhéenum non 
med sponte, sed rogdtus ct arcéssitus 
ai Gallis. yo prius in Galliam vent 
quam populus Romdnus. Quid tebi 
vis? Cur in meds possessionés ve~ 
nis ?? 

lta respondit: ‘EO mh? minus 
dubitationis datur quod eas rés quas 
vos, legati Helvétii, commemordavistis, 
memorid tenc6. Quod si veteris con- 
tuméliae oblivisci vo/5, num etiam re- 
centium injiriérum memoriam dé- 
ponerc possum? Cum haec ita sint, 
tamen, si obsidés 4 vdbis mihi dabun- 
tur, vobiscum pacem faciam.’ 


Norg.—In these illustrations observe the following points : 

1) That in the principal clauses (1) the Znfinitives with sé or 838é, expressed or un- 
derstood, are changed to the first person of the Indicative ; 4 (2) other /nfinitives are 
also changed to the dadicative, but the person is determined by the context; 5 and 8) 








1 Thus cid becomes scire; capit, capere; commoveor, commov2ri; ewiatimiidit, 
scvistimdtarwm (esse); and dvertentur, futirum uti dverterentur. This last form, 
futirum uti dverterentur, is the Periphrastic Future Infinitive Passive; see 53'7, 8. 

2 Thus poterat becomes possct ; utitur, uterétur ; teneam, tenéret ; but crévit be- 


comes crévisset; acciderit, accidisset. 


3 Thus (1) ego is changed to sé; mé to sé; meam to suam; mei to sui; and (2) 


té to eum, hunc to eum. 


4 Thus frdnsisse sésé is changed to f-dnsi? ; sé vinisae to ego véni; 878é esse fac- 
turum to factam ; pvese, with sé unders. od, possum. 
$ Thus minus dari becomes minus datur; butif the subject of the Infinitive is of 


the second person, the Indicative will also be of that person. 


Responded té dol’rem 


Jerre moderdté thus becomes responded, ‘doldrem moderdaté fers ;’ see p. 299, foot 


noie 2. 


21 
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Subjunctives are changed to the Indicative after interrogative words,! and to the /m 
peratéve in other situations.? 

2) That in the subordinate clauses the Suljunctioc, unless required by the thought 
trrespective of the indirect discourse, ie changed to the Jndicative.3 

3) That the reflexive pronouns sui, sidi, etc., and swwsa are changed (1) generally to 
pronouns of the first person, but (2) sometimes to those of the second person.‘ 

4) That és and i//e are (1) generally changed to ¢z or hic, but (2) sometimes retained.® 

5) That a noun referring to the person or persons addressed may be put in ths 
Vocative preceded by ¢z or vée.° 


SECTION VIf. 
INFINITIVE.—SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 


I. INFINITIVE. 


532. The Infinitive is a verbal noun with special character- 
istics. Like verbs, it has voice and tense, takes adverbial modi- 
fiers, and governs oblique cases.’ 


RULE LVI.—Infinitive. 
533. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or 
qualify their meaning : 


Audeo dicere, J dare say (I venture to say). Cic. Haec vit3re cupimus, 
we desire to avoid these things. Cic. Cénstituit nén progredi, he decided 








1 Thus quid vellet is changed to quid vis? cir veniret tociur cenist Vellet and 
veniret are in the Imperfect simply because dependent upon an historical tense, and are 
therefore changed to the Present in the direct discourse. In deliberative questions 
(484, V.) the Subjunctive is retained in the direct discourse. 

32 Thus cum legione veniat, under 523, ITI., becomes cum legiéne vent. The Sub- 
junctive may of course be retained in the direct discourse whenever the thought requircs 
that mood. 

3 Thus comm: morissent, pluperfect after an historical tense, is changed to com- 
memordvistis; tenéret to tencd; vellet to rolé; ‘dentur to dauniur. S.nt is retained 
unchanged because required in a causal clause with cum; see 5617. 

4 Thus (1) ¢ransisse 8°8) is changed to fransi?, with subject implied in the ending; 
sud to med; sé réniase to ego vint, with emphatic subject; suds to meds; sibi to mthi; 
s*sé esse factirum to fuctam ; (2) sibi to tibi, in guid sibi rellet. As the subject of an 
Infinitive (536), sé or 8*s2 often corresponds to the pronominal subject implied in the 
ending of a finite verb; see p 187, foot-note 5. 

5 Thus (1) ad dis is changed to @ robis; cum te to vibiscum ; ea ita stint to haeo 
ita sint; (2) eda r2s is retained. 

¢ Thus légati Helvétii, the subject of commemor ‘asen*, is changed to vés, ligatt 
Helvetti 

* Originally the Latin Infinitive appears to have been the Dative case of an abstract 
verbal noun, and to have been used to deno‘e the purpose or cnd (384, 1, 8) for which 
anything ts or is done. Being thus only loosely connected with the verb of the sentence, 
it readily lost its special force as a case and soon began to be employe.] with considerable 
freedom in a variety of constructions. In this respect the history of the Znfinitice resem 
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not fo advance. Caes, Crédulf esse coepérunt, they began to be credulous, 
Cic. Vincere scis, you know how to conquer (you know to conquer). Liv. 
Victéria titi nescIs, you do not know how to use victory. Liv. Latind loquf 
didicerat, he had learned to speak Latin. Sall. Débés hdc rescribere, you 
ought to wrile this in reply. Hor. Némd mortem effugere potest, no one is 
able to escape death. Cic. Solent cégitare, they are accustomed to think. Cic. 


I. The Infinitive is thus used— 


1, With Transitive VeRBs meaning fo dare, desire, determine ; to begin, 
continue, end ; to know, learn ; to owe, etc. ; see examples above. 


Nore 1.—For the Subjunctire with some of these verbs, see 498, I., note. 
Nore 2.—See also 498, II., note 1. 


2. With [NrRaNsITIVE VERBS meaning do be abie ; to be wont, be accustomed, 
etc. ; see examples above. ° 


IT, In special constructions the Infinitive has nearly the force of 4 
Dative or Purpose 0x Exp—! 


1. With InTRANSITIVE VERBS: 

Non populare penatis vinimus, we hace not come to lay waste your homes. 
Verg. Conjaraivcre patriam incendere, they conspired lo destroy thr country 
with fire. Sall. 


2. With Transitive VeRss in connection with the Accusative ; 

Pecus égit altos visere montés, he drove his herd to visit the lofty moun- 
tains. Hor. Quid habés dicere, what have you to say? Cic. Dederat comam 
diffundere vent's, she had given her hair to the winds to scatter. Verg.? 


8. With ApsgrcTivrs: 

Est pardtus audire, he 7s prepared to hear (for hearing). Cic. Avidt com- 
mittere pignam, eager fo engage (for engaging) in battle. Ovid. Fons riva 
dare nomen idoneus, a fountain fit to give a name to the river. Hor. 


Nore 1.—This use of the Infinitive is mostly poetical. 

Note 2.—With adjectives and with participles used as adjectives the Infinitive in 
rare in prose, but is freely used in poetry in a variety of constructions : 

Cantare peritus, skélled in singing. Verg. Pelidés cédere nescius, Pelides not 
knowing how to yield. Hor. Certa mori, dctermined to die. Verg. Dignus déscribi, 
worthy to be described. Hor. Vitulus niveus vidéri,’ a calf snow-white to ctew. Hor. 


bles that of adverds from the oblique cases of nouns. Assuch adverbs are often used 
with greater freedom than the cases which they represent, so the Latin Infinitive often 
appears in connections where, as a Dative, it would not have been at all admissible. 
Upon the Oriyin and History of the Indo-European Infinitive, see Jolly, ‘ Geschichte 
des Infinitive. 

1 In these constructions the Infinitive retains its original force und usc; see 532, 
foot-note. 

2 [n these examples with transitive verbs observe that the Accusutire and Infinté 
tive correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 384, II., and that the Accusative 
Dative, and Infinitive correspond to the Accusative and two Datives under 300, IL 

3 Wiveus vidéri, like the Greek Aeuxds i8¢aOac- 
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Piger scribendi ferre labérem, reluct.rnt tu bear the lubor of writing. Hor. Suum of 
ficium facere immemor est, he forgets (is forgetful) to do his duty. Plaut. 

Notse 3.—The Infinitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verbal nouns and with 
such expressions as tempus est, copia est, etc.: 

Cupid> Stygids inndre lacis, a desire to suil upon the Stygian lukes. Verg. Qui- 
bus molliter vivere cépia erat, who had the means for living at ease Sall. Tempus est 
dicere, it ia time to apeak. Cic. 

Note 4.—The Infinitive is sometimes used with prepositions: 

Multum interest inter dare et accipere, tere is u greut difference between giving 
and receiciny, Sen. 


RULE LVII.—Accusative and Infinitive. 


534. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative 
and an Infinitive : 


Té sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. Cic. Eds suum adventum 
exspectare jussit, ie ordered them to await his approach, Caes. Poutem 
jubet rescindi, he orders the bridge to be broken down. Caes. Té tua frui 
virtiite cupimus, we wish you to enjoy your virtue. Cic. Sentimus calére 
ignem, we perceive that fire is hol (we perceive fire to be hot). Cie. Régem 
tradunt sé abdidisse, they relate thal the king concealed himself.’ Liv. 

Notz.—In the compound forms of the {nfinitive, esse is often omitted, especially in 
the future : 


Audivi solitum Fabricium. J have heard that Fabricius wae wont. Cic. Spéran.us 
vobis profutirds, we hope to benesit you. Cic 


1, The corresponding Passive is sometimes personal and sometimes 
impersonal :? 


- PEeRsonaL.—Aristidés jistissimus fuisse triditur, Ardstides is said (is re- 
ported by tradition) to have been most just. Cic. Sdlem é mundo tollere vi- 
dentur, they seem to remove the sun from the world. Cic. Platénem audivisse 
dicitur, he 4s said to have heard Plato. Cic. Dit beati esse intelleguntur, the 
gods are understood to be happy. Cic. 

IMPERSONAL.—Traditum est Homéruin caecum fuisse, i has been reported 


1 Observe that in the first three examples the Accusatives ¢é, e¢s, and pontem, arc 
the direct objects of the finite verbs, while in the other examples the Accusatives ¢’, ig- 
em, and régem, may be explained either as the direct objects of the finite verbs. or as 
the subjects of the Infinitives) The former was doubtless the original construction, but 
in time the object of the principal verb came to be regarded in many cases as the subject 
of the Infinitive. Thus was developed the Swu/ ject Accuratire of the Infinitive. 

2 ‘These two constructions correspond tu the two interpretations of the Active men- 
tioned in fuot-note l above. Thus, in the sentence, Arixtidem jistissimum futsee tri- 
dunt, if Ari tidem is regarded as the object of ¢rddunt, according to the original concep- 
tion, the corresponding Passive will be personal: Aristidés j ietissimus fuisse trdditur ; 
but if Aristidem is regarded as the subject of fwiese, and the clause Ari:tidem jistissi- 
mum fuisse as the object of trad unt, then the same clause will become the subject of the 
Passive, and the construction will be impersonal. Aristidem jiustissimum fuiese trddi 
tur, ‘it is reported by tradition that Aristides was most just.’ 


. 
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by tradition that Tlomer was blind. Cic. Unam partem Gallos obtinére dic- 
tum est, 7¢ has been stated that the Gauls occupy one part. Cacs. Nuntidtur 
esse navés in porta, 2 7s announced that the vessels arein port, Cic. 

Note 1.—The Personal Construction is used—(1) regularly in jubeor, vetor, and 
videor; (2) generally in the simple tenses! of most verbs of SAYING, THINKING, and the 
like, as dicor, trddor, feror, nintior, erédor, existimor, putor, perhibeor, etc.: (8) 
sometimes in other verbs; see examples above. 

Note 2.—The Jmpersonal Construction is especially common in the compound 
tenses, though also used in the simple tenses ; see examples above. 


535. The ACCUSATIVE AND AN IxFINITIVE are used with a great 
variety of verbs. Thus— 


I. With verbs of PERGErviNG and DECLARING: 


Sentimus calére ignem, we perceive that firers hot. Cic. Mihi narravit té 
sollicitum esse, he told me that you were troubled. Cic. Scripstrunt Themis- 
toclem in Asiam trainsisse, they wrote that 4 hemistocles had gone over to 
Asia. Nep. 

1. Verss or Perceivine include those which involve (1) the exercise of 
the senses: audid, vided, sentid, etc., and (2) the cxercise of the mind—rninkK- 
ING, BELIEVING, KNOWING : cogitd, putd, existimd, crédo, spérd—intellegd, scid, ete. 

2. Verss of DecLaRING are such as state or communicate facts or thoughts: 
dicd, narro, nintio, doced, ostendd, primittd, ete. 

3. Expressions equivalent to verbs of perceiving and of declaring. as fama 
Jert, ‘report says,’ testis sum, ‘I am a witness’ =‘ I testify,’ cdnsctus mihi 
sum, ‘1 am conscious,’ ‘Il know,’ also admit an Accusative with an Infinitive : 

Nallam mihi relatam esse gr.tiam, ta es testis, you are a witness (can 
testify) that no grateful return has been made to me, Cic. 

4. Partic1pLe For LnrinitivE.—Verbs of perceiving take the Accusative 
with the present participle, when the object is to be represented as actually 
seen, heard, ctc., while engaged in a given action: 

Catonem vidi in bibliothéca sedentem, / saw Cato sitting in the library 
Cic. 

5. Sunszects CompareD.—When two subjects with the same predicate are 
compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in the second: 

Platonem ferunt idem sénsisse quod Pythagoram, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras. Cic. 

6. Prepicates Comparep.—When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second: 

Num putatis, dixisse Antonium minacius quam factirum fuisse, do you 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted? Cic. 


Nore.—But the second clause may take the Subjunctive, with or without uf: 


ear at oe eos cil re tn a rn ie eh ee or ee har ele en es et me me, 


1 The learner will remember that the simple tenses are formed simply by inflexional 
endings, as dicitur, dicébatur, but that the compound tenses are formed by the union 
of the perfect participle with the verb sum, as dictum est, dictum erat, ete. 
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Auded dicere tpsiés potius cultéres agrérum fore quam ut coli prohibeant, J dare say 
that tiey will themselves become tillers of the fields ruther than prevent them from 
being tilled. Liv. 

II], With verbs of WusHine, Desixinac, Commanpina, and their op- 
posites ; ! 

Té tud frul virtate cupimus, ewe desire that you should enjoy your virtue. 
Cie. Pontcum jubct rescindi, he orders the bridye to be broken down (that the 
bridge should be broken down). Caes. Léx eum neczri vetuit, the law for- 
bade that he should be put to death, Liv. 

Nore.—Several verbs involving a zis» or command admit the Subjunctive when a 
new subject is introduced, generally with ut or né; see 498, 1: 

Opto ut id audiatis, 7 dcsire that you may hear this. Cic. Vold ut respondeis, J 
wish you would reply. Cic. Malo té hostis metuar. J prefer that the enemy should 
Sear you. Cic. Concédé ut haec apta sint, 2 admit that these tiings are suttable, Cic. 


III. With verbs of Emotion and FEELING :? 


Gauded té mihi suidére, / rejoice that you advise me. Cic. Mir-mur ta 
lactiri, we wonder that you rejoice. Cic. 

Notg.—Verbs of emotion and feeling often take clauses with quod (540, IV.) tu 
give prominence to the fact stated, or to emphasize the ground or reason for the feeling : 

Gaudev quod té interpellavi, J rejoice that (or because) / hare interrupted you. Cic. 
Dolcbam quod socium imiseram, J was grieving becuuse 1 had lost a companion, Cie. 

IV. Sometimes, especially in Poetry and in Late Prose, with verbs 
which usually take the Subjunctive : * 


Gentem hortor amare focds, J erhort the race to love their homes. Verg. 
Caneti suasérunt Italian petere, all advised to seck Italy. Verg. Soror monet 
succédere Lauso Turnum, the sister warns Turnus to take the place of Lausus. 
Verg. 

RULE LVIII.—Subject of Infinitive. 


536. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as 
its subject : ‘ 

Sentimus calére ignem, we perceive that fire is not. Cic. Platénem 
Tarentum vénisse reperid, J find that Plato came to Tarentum. Cic. 


1 As cupid, opto, volé, nolo, malo, ete.; patior, sind; imperd, jubed; prohibeos, 
veto, etc. 

2 As gauded. doled, miror, queror, ete.; also aegré ferd, graviter fers, ete. 

3 Many verbs in Latin thus admit two or more different constructions; see in the 
dictionary adigo. cénsed, concédd, cogd, cénstitud., contendd, cupid, curd, décerni, 
dicd, doced, élabérd, énitor, facid, impedio, imperd, juled, labéero, melo, mands, mo- 
lior, moned, nla, opts, 6rd, putior permitls, persudded, postulé, praecipio, prie- 
dicd, prohibed, sind, atutud, studed, sudde6, veto, vided. See also Draeger, II., pp. 
280-416. 

4 Kemember that the Infinitive, as a verbal noun, originally had no subject, but that 
subsequently in special constructions a subject Accusative was developed out of the ob- 
ject of the principal verb; see 534, foot-note 1. In clussical Latin many Infinitives have 
nou subjects, either expressed or unders:uod. 
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1. Historrcat Inrrnirive.—In lively descriptions the Present Infinttice is 
somctimes used for the /mperfect or the Perfect Indicative. It is then called 
the Historical Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nomina- 
tive: 

Catilina in prim& acié versiri, omnia provid-re, multum ipse pagnare, 
saepe hostem ferire, Cateline was busy in the front line; he attended to every- 
thing, fought much in person, and often smote down the enemy.' Sall. 

Note.—The Historical ({nfinitive sometimes denotes customary or repeated action: 

Omnia in péjus ruere ic retro referri, all things change rapidly for the worse and 
are borne backward. Verg. 

2. A Prepioats Noun or a PrepioaTE ApsEcTIvE after an Infinitive agrees 
with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, according to the general 
rule (362). It is thus— 

1) Inthe Nominative, when predicated of the principal subject: 

Nolo esse lauditor, /am unwilling to be a eulogist. Cic. Beadtus esse sine 
virtute némé potest, no one can be happy without virtue. Cic. Varéns dici 
potest, he can be called a parent. Cic. 


Nore.—Participles in the compound tenses agree like predicate adjectives : 
Pollicitus esse dicitur, he ts said to hare promised. Cie. 


2) In the Accusative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Accusa- 
tive: 

Ego mé Phidiam esse mi!lem, J should pre‘er to be Phidias. Cie. Tradi- 
tum est, Homérum caecum fuisse,? a has been handed down by tradition that 
Homer was blind, Cie. 

3) In the Dative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative: 

Patricio tribind plébis fieri non lictbat, 2 was not lawful for a patrician 
to be made tribune of the people. Cic. Mihi neglegenti esse non licuit,? 2 was 
not permitted me to be negligent. Cic. 

Nors.—A noun or adjective predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative is some- 


times put in the Accusative: 
Ei cdnsulem fieri licet, it ¢s laroful for him to be made consul. Caes. 


537. The TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE—Present, Perfect, and 
Future—denote only relative time. They accordingly represent the 
time respectively as present, past, or future, relatively to that of 
the principal verb: 

Present.—Cupid mé esse clémentem, / desire to be mild. Cic. Maluit sé 
diligi quam metul, he preferred to be loved rather than feared. Nep. 

Perrect.—Platonem ferunt in Italiam vénisse, they say thut Plato came 
into Italy. Cie. Conscius mihi eram, nikil 4 mé commissum esse, J was con- 
scious to myself that no offence had been committed by me. Cic. 
Fotore.—Britum visum tri 4 mé puté, J think Brutus will be seen by me. 











1 Historical Infinitivesa are generally used in groupe, seldom singly. 
2 Here Phidiam is predicated of mé (lit., me to be Phidias), and caecum of He 


mérum, 
3 Tribiné is predicated of patrictd, and neglegenti of mihi. 
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Cic. Ordcurum catum erat victricts Athénds fore, an oracle had been given, 
that Athens would le victorious. Cic. 

Nore.—In general, the Present. Irfinitive represents the action as taking place at the 
time denoted by the principal verb, the Perfect as then completed or past, and the Fu- 
ture as then alout to take plice; but tense is so imperfect y developed in the Infinitive 
that even relaiive time is not marked with much exactness. Hence— 

1) The Present is sometimes used of future actions, and sometimes with little or no 
reference to time: 

Cras argentum dare dixit, he svid that he would give the silver to-morrow. Ter. 

2) The Perfect is sometimes used of present actions, tuough chie.ly in the poets: 

Tetigisse timent poctam, they fear to touc’ (to have touched) the poet. Hor. 


1. After the past tenses of ded, oportet, possum, and ‘the like, the Pres- 
ENT INFINITIVE is used where our idiom would lead us to expect the Perfect ; 
sometimes also ufter memini, and the like; regularly in recalling what we 
have ourselves experienced : 

Débuit officidsior esse, le ovgit to have been more utlentive. Cic. Id potuit 
facere, he might have done this. Cic. Mé Athénis audire memin‘, J rember 
to have heard (hearing) in Athens. Cic. 

2. The Perfect Passive Infinitive sometimes denotes the result of the ac- 
tion. Thus, doctus esse may mean either to have been instructed or to be a 
learned man (lit., an instructed man). lf the result thus denoted belongs to 
- past time, /uisse must take the place of esse : 

Populuin alloquitur, sdpitum fuisse régem icti, she addresses the people, 
saying that the king was stunned by the blow. Liv. Sec also 471, 6, note 1. 

3. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Pgripurastic Form, futi- 
rum esse ut, or fore ut, with the Subjunctive, Present cr Imperfect, is fre- 
quently used: 

Spérd fore ut contingat id nobis, 7 hope this will full to our lot (I hope it 
will come to pass that this may happen to us). Cic. Non spcraverat Hanni- 
bal, fore ut ad sc dificerent, Hannibal had not hoped that they would revolt 
to him. Liv. 

Nore 1.—This circumlocution is common in the Passive, and is moreover necessary 
in both voices in all verbs which want the Supine and the participle in rue. 

Norte 2.—Sometimes fore ut with the Subjunctive, Perfect or Pluperfect, is used with 
the force of a Future Perfect ; and in passive and deponent verbs, fore with the perfect 


participle may be used with the same force: 
Dicd mé satis adeptum fore, J say that I shali hare obtained enough. Cic. 


538. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, is often used as 
the subject of a verb: 


Wits Sussect.—Caesarl n‘intiitum est equités accédere, zt was announced 
to Caesar that the cavalry was approaching. Caes. Facinus est vinciri clvem 
Romanum, that a Roman citizen should be bound 4s a crime. Cic. Certum 


1 This use of the Infinitive as subject was readily developed out of its use as object: 
see 534, 1, foot-note. Thus the Infinitive, with or without a subject, finally came to be 
regarded as an indeclinable noun, and was accordingly used not only as eudject and 
object, but also as predicate and appositire (539, 1. and 11.), and sometimes even in 
the Adlative Absolute (539, LV.), and in dependence upon prepositions (533, 3, note 4). 
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est liberds amiri, 2 ¢3 certain that children are loved. Quint. Légem brevem 
esse oportet, 7¢ 78 necessary that a law be brief. Sen. 

Wiruovur Sussect.—Dicritum est non dare signum, 2 was decided not to 
give the signal. Liv. Ars est ditlicilis rem paiblicam regere, to rule a state is 
a dificult art. Cic. Carum esse jacundum est, it is pleasant to be held dear. 
Cic. Haec scire juvat, to know these things affords pleasure. Sen. Peccaire 
licet némint, to sin is lawful for no one. Cic. 

1. When the subject is an Infinitive, the predicate is either (1) a noun or 
adjective with sum, or (2) a verb used impersonally ; see the examples above. 

2. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be the subject of another 
Snfinitive : 

Intelleg! necesse est esse deds,! 7¢ must be understood that there are gods. 
Cic. 

3. The Infinitive sometimes takes a demonstrative as an attributive in 
agreement with it: 

Quibusdam hoc displicet philosophart, this philosophizing (this to philos- 
ophize) displeas.s «ome persons. Cic. Vivere ipsum turpe est nobis, to lire 
«8 itself ignobie for us. Cic. 


589. Specrat Constructions.—The Infinitive with a subject? 
is sometimes used— 


I. As a PreDIcATE; see 362: 


Exitus fuit srationis sibf nallam cum his amicitiam esse,? the close of hia 
oration was that he had no friendship with these. Caes. 


Note.—An Infinitive without a subject may be used as a Predicate Nominative: 
Vivere est cogitire, fo live is to think. Cic. 


II. As an AprositivE; see 363: 


Ordculum datum erat victricts Athénis fore, an oracle had been given, 
that Athens would le victorious. Cic. Mlud soled miréri, nén mé accipere 
tuis ltteras,3 J am accustomed to wondcr «at this, that I do not receive your 
letter, Cic. 


III. In Exctamations; see 381: 


Té sic vexart, that you should be thus troubled’ Cic. Méne inceptd dé- 
sistere victam, that J, vanquished, should abandon my undertaking /4 Verg. 


IV. In the Asiative ABSOLUTE; see 431, note 1: 


Audité Darlum movisse pérgit, having heara that Darius had withdrawn 
(that Darius had withdrawn having been heard), he advanced. Curt. 


1 Esse des is the subject of intellegi, and intcllegi esse ders of cst. 

2 Including the modifiers of each. Thus in the example the whole clause, sidi niil- 
Zam cum his amicitiam ease, is used as a Predicate Nominative in agreement with the 
subject exitus,; see 362. 

3 In the examples, the elause victricés Athénds fore is in apposition with ¢rdculum, 
and the ciause nin mé «ccipere tude litterds, in apposition with 7/lud. 

4 This use of the Infinitive conforma, it will be observed, to the use of the Accusative 
und Nominative in exclamatious (381, with note 2). 
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II. SuBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 


540. In Latin, clauses which are used as substantives take one of 
fuur forms. They may be— 

I. Inprrect QUESTIONS: 

Quaeritur, car dissentiant, i 2s asked why they disagree. Cic. Quid agen- 
dum sit, nescié, J do not know what ought to be done. Cic. 

Norr.—For the use of Indirect Questions, see 529, I. 

II. InrinitrveE CLAUSES : 

Antecellere contigit, i¢ was his good fortune to excel (to excel happened). 
Cic. Magna negotia voluit agere, he wished to achieve great undertakings. Cic. 

Notr.—For the use of Infinitive Clauses, see 534; 535. 

III. Sussunctive Ciatses, generally introduced by ut, né, etc. : 

Contigit ut patriam vindicdret, 2 was his good fcrtune to save his country. 
Nep. Volé ut mihi respondeds, / wish you would answer me. Cic. 

Nore.—For the use of such Subjunctive Clauses, see 498; 499, 3; 501. 

IV. CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY quod: 

Benetficium est quod necesse est mori, 7¢ is a blessing that it is necessary to 
die. Sen. Gaudeo quod té interpellavi, / rejoice that (because) J have inter- 
rupted you. Cic. 


Nore.— Quod-clauses, used substantively. either give prominence to the fact «tc ted, 
or present it a8 a grownd or reason. They may be used as the suljects of impersonal 
verbs. as the objects of transitive verbs, especially of such as denote emotion or feeling, 
and as appositives: 1} ' 

Hic acccdebat quod exercitum luxuridsé habuerat, to this was added the fact that 
he had kept the urmy in luxury. Sall. Adde quod ingenuas didicisse artés émoliit 
“norés, add the fact that to learn liberal arts refines manners. Ovid. Bene facis quod 
wné adjuvas, you do well that you assist me. Cic. Dolébam quod socium dmiseram, J - 
was grieving because I had lost a companion. Cic. See also 535, III., rote. 


SECTION VIII. 
GERUNDS, GERUNDIVES,? SUPINES, AND PARTICIPLES. 
I. GERUNDS. 


541. The GreRunp is a verbal noun which shares so largely the 
character of a verb that it governs oblique cases, and takes ad- 
verbial modifiers : 





1 Quod-clauses occur—(1) as the subject of accédit, accidit, apparet, évenit, fit, 
nocet, obest, occurrit, prodest, etc. ; also of est with a noun or adjective, as causa est, 
vitium est, ete., grdtum est, indignum est, mirum est, etc ; and (2) as dependent upon 
acciis6, addi, adices (p. 20, foot-note 1), admtror, animadverti, angor, bene facia, 
délector, doled, cec! 8*, faci6, gauder, glérior, laetor, miror, mitts, omitt, praeteres, 
qucror, etc. They are sometimes used like the Accusative of Specijication. See 516, 
2, note. 

2 The Cerund and the Gerundire were oricinally identical The former is the neu- 
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Jas vocand!! sendtum, the right of summoning the senate. Liv. Becté 
vivendI?! cupiditas, the destre of living happily. Cie. 

Notg.—In a few instances the Gerund has apparently a passive meaning: 

Neque habent propriam percipiendi notam, nor have they any proper mark of dis- 
tinction (i. e., to distinguish them). Cic. 


542, The Gerunp has four cases—the Genitive, Dative, Accusa- 
tive, and Ablatice—used in general like the same cases of nouns. 
Thus— 


I. The GENITIVE OF THE GERUND is used with nouns and adjectives :? 


Ars vivendi, the art of living. Cic. Studidsus erat audiendl, he was de- 
strous of hearing. Nep. Cupidus te audiendi, desirous of hearing you. Cic. 
Artem véra dc falsa dijadicandl, the art of destinguishing true things frum 
Jalse. Cic. 

Note 1.—The Gerund usualiy goverasthe same ease as the verb, but sometimes, by 
virtue of its substantive nature, it governs the Genitive, especially the Genitive of : 
sonal pronouns—mei, nostri, tui, vestri, sui: 

Copia placandi tui (qf @ woman), un opportunity of appeasing you, Ov. Sui con- 
servandi causa, for tie purpose of preserring Uemeelves. ci Venn adhortandi 
causi, for the purpore of exhorting you. Liv. Réiciendi* jidicum potestiis, the power 
of challenging (of) the judges. Cic. Licis tuendi copia, the privilege uf beho-ding tie 
light. Plaut. 

Note 2.—The Genitive of the Gerund is somctimes used to to denote purpose or ton— 
dency: 

Légés pellendi clirés virés, /azea for (lit., of) driving away tilustrious men. Tac. 


II. The Dative oF THE GERtND is used with a few verbs and adjectives 
which regularly govern the Dative: 





Cum solvendd non essent, since they were not able to pay. Cie. Aqua 
itilis est bibendo, water ts useful for drinking. Plin. 

Notr.—The Dative of the Gerund is rare; 4 with an object it occurs only in Plautus. 

lil. The AccvsaTIve oF THE GERUND is used after a few prepositions : 5 


Ad discendum propénsi sumus, we are inclined to learn (to learning). Cie. 
Inter ludendum, in or during pla Y Quict. 








ep of a participle ee subalanti nely. while the latter is that same participle used adjec- 
tirely. Moreover, from this participle the Gerund developed an acfire meaning and the 
Gcrundive 9 ptssire. On the Origin and Use of Gerunds and Gerundives, see Jolly, 
‘Geschichte des Infinitivs,” pp. 198-200° Draeger, II., pp. 789-823. 

1 Vocandi as a Genitive is governed by j“*, and yet it governs the Accusative send- 
tum ; vivendi is governed by cupiditia, and yet it takes the adverbial modifier bedé?, 

2 The adjectives which take the Genitive of the Gcrund are chiefly those denoting 
DESIRE, KNOWLEDGE, SKILL, RECOLLECTION, and thelr opposites: aridus, cupid us, stu-— 
diceus; cinscius, gnadrus, igndrus; peritus, imperitus, insurtus, ete. 

3 Pronounced as if written rejiciend’; see p. 20, foot-note 1. 

4 According to Jolly, ‘Geschichte des Infinitive,’ p. 200, the Gerund originally bad 
only one caze, the Dative, and was virtually an Infinitive. 

5 Most frequently after uc’; sometimes after inter and ob; very rarely after ante, 
circ.t, and in, 
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Note 1.—The Accusative of the Gerund with a direct ovject is rare: 
Ad plicandum deés pertinet, it tends to appease the gods. Cic. 
Note 2.—The Gerund with ad often denotes purpose : 


Ad imitandum mihi prépositum est exemplar illud, that model has been set before 
me for initation, Cic. 


IV. The ABLaTivE OF THE GERUND is used (1) as Ablative of Means, 
and (2) with prepositions : ' 

Méns discendé alitur, the mind is nourished by learning. Cic. Salaitem 
hominibus dando, by giving safety to men. Cic. Virtatés cernuntur in 
agendo, virtues are seen in action. Cic. Déterrére a scribendé, to deter from 
writing. Cic. 

Note 1.—After prepositions, the Ablative of the Gerund with a direct object is ex- 
ceedingly rare : 

In tribuendd suum cuique, in giving every one hia orn. Cie. 

No1g 2.—Without a preposition, the Ablative of the Gerund denotes in a few in- 
stances some other relation than that of means, as lime, separation, ete: 

Incipiendo refugi, / d7ew back in the very beginning. Cic. 


II. GERUNDIVES. 


543. The GERUNDIVE, like other participles, agrees with nouns 
and pronouns: 


Inita sunt cénsilia urbis délendae, plans have been formed for destroying the 
city (of the city to be destroyed). Cic. Numa sacerdotibus creandis animum 
adjécit, Numa gave his attention to the appointment of priests. Liv. 

Notre.—A noun (or pronoun) and a Gerundive in agreement with it form the Ge- 
rundive Construction. 


544, The GERUNDIVE CONSTRUCTION may be used— 


1. In place of a Gerund with a direct object. It then takes the case 
of the Gerund whose place it supplies: 


Libidd éjus videndi (= libidd eum videndt), the desire of seeing him (lit., 
of him to be seen). Cic. Platonis audiendi (= Platénem audiendi) studidsus, 
fond of hearing Plato. Cic. Legendis dratoribus (= legends 6ratoris); by 
reading the orators. Cic. a 


Nore.—The Gerundive Construction should not be used for the Gerund with a new 
ter pronoun or adjective a8 object, as it could not distinguish the gender: 

Artem vcra iic falsa dijudicandi, the art of distinguishing true things from false 
Cic. 

2, In the Dative and in the Ablative with a preposition : 


Locum oppidd condendo cépérunt, they selected a place for founding a city 
Liv.. Tempora démetendis frictibus accommodata, seasons suitable for gath 
ering fruits. Cic. Bratus in liberanda patria est interfectus, Brutus was slaim 
in liberating his country. Cie. = ~ 





1 The Ablative of the Gerund is nsed most frequently after d (ab), dé, ew (6), in; 
rarely after cum, pro, and super. 
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Note 1.—The learner will remember that in the Dative (542, II., note) and in tha 
Ablative with a preposition (542, 1V., note |) the Gerund with a direct: object is ex- 
ceedingly rare. The Gerundive Construction supplies its place. 

Norge 2.—The Gerundive Construction sometimes denotes purpose or tendency, es- 
pecially in the Accusative after verbs of giving, permitting, taking, ete. : 

Attribuit italiam vastandam (for ad tastandum) Catilinae, he assigned Italy to Cat- 
tline to ruvage ‘to be ravaged). Cic. Firmandae valétudini in Campaniam concessit, 
he withdrew int» Campania io confirm his health. Tac. Haec triiddendae Hannibali 
Victdriae sunt, trese things are for the purpose of giving victory to Hannibal. Liv. 
Profictacitur cogniscendae antiquititis, ke ects out for the purpose of studying antiq- 
wity. Tac. 

Note 8.—The Gerundive Construction in the Dative occurs after certain official 
names, a8 decemciri, triumviri, comitia:*' 

Decemviris légibus scribendis creivimus, we hare appointed a commtitee of ten to 
prepare laica. Liv. 

Notr 4.—The Gerundive Construction in the Ablative occurs after comparatives ; 

Niullum officium referend4 gratia mnagis necessarium est, no duty is more necessary 
tran that of returning a favor. Ciz. 

Nutt 5.—The Gerundive Construction is in general admissible only in transitive 
verbs, but it occurs in #tor, fruor, fungor, potior, etc., originally transitive : 

Ad minus fungendum, jor discharging tre duty. Cic. Spés potiundorum castro- 
rum, the hope of getting possession of tie cainp. Caes. 


III. SuPINeEs. 


545. The Supine, like the Gerund, isa verbal noun. It hasa 
form in um and a form in i. 

Notr 1.—The Supine in wm is an Accusative; that in a is gencrally an Ablative, 
though sometimes perhaps a Dative.? 


Nore 2.—The Supine in w2 governs the same case as the verb: 
Légités mittun: rogatum auxilium, they send ambassudurs to ask atd. Caes. 


ROLE LIX.—Supine in Um. 


546. The Supine in wm is used with verbs of motion 
' to express PURPOSE: 


Légati vénérunt rés repetitum, deputies came to demand restitution. Liv. 
Ad Caesarem congratulatum convénérunt, they came to Caesar to congrat- 
ulate him. Caes. 


1. The Supine in wm occurs in a few instances after verbs which do not directly ex- 
press motion : 

Filiam Agrippac naptum dedit, he guve his daughter in marriage to Agrippa. 
Suet. 

2. The Supine in wm with the verb ed is equivalent to the forms of the first Peripbras- 
tic Conjugation, and may often be rendered literally : 

Bonds omnés perditum eunt, they are going to destroy all the good. Sall. 


1 But in most instances the Dative may be explained as dependent either upon the 
verb or upon the predicate as a whole; see 384, 4. 
2? See Hiibschmann, p. 223; Draeger, II., p. 883; Jolly, p. 201. 
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Nutr —But in subordinate clauses the Supine in um with the verb 60 is often used 
for the simple verb: 

Ultum fre (= ulefsei) injurias festinat, he haatens to acengs the injuries. Sall. 

8. The Supine in wm with iri, the Infinitive Passive of ed, forms, it will be remem- 
bered (222, IIT., 1), the Future lassive Infinitive ; 

Bratum visum iri 4 mé puts, J trink Brutus wil! be seen by me. Cie. 

4. The Supine in wv. is not very common;?! but purpose may be denoted by other 
constructions : Pane it 

1) By ut or gti with the Su’junct:ve; see 497. 

2) By Gerunds or Gerundites; see 542, |., note 2, and IIL., note 2; 544, 2, note 2, 

8) By Participles; see 549, 3. 


RULE LX.—Supine in &. 


547. The Supine in @ is generally used as an Ablative 
of Specification (424): 


Quid est tam jaicundum auditi, what is so agreeable to hear (in hearing) ? 
Cic. Difficile dicti est, i ts difficilt io tell. Cic. Dé genere mortis difficile 
dictii est, é¢ is difficult to speak of the kind of death. Cic. Civitas incrédi- 
bile memoratii est quantum créverit, it is ineredible to rcla‘e how much the 
state inercascd. Sall. Pudet dicta, it is a shame to tell. Tac. 


-_~ 


Norr.—'l he Supine in 2% never governs an oblique case, but it may take cn Ablative 
with a preposition, as in the third example above. 

1. The Supine in w is used chiefly with jucundus, ootimus: facilia, préclivia, dif- 
feilis; incrédibilis, memorcbilis; honestus, turpis; d gnua, indignus ;' fas, nefae, 
opus, and scelus; rarely with verbs. 

2. The Supine in @ is very rare. The most common examples are audit, dictit, 
facté, nati, viet; less common, cégnitit, intelléctu, inventa, memorctd, relati, 
sciti, tractata, victi.4 


IV. PARTICIPLES. 


548, The Particrp.e is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb: 


Animus sé nén vidéns alia cernit, the mind, though it docs not see itself 
(lit., not seeing itse’f ), discerns other things. Cic. 


Nete 1.-~For Participlee uscd substant.vely, see 441. | 

No-r 2.—Particip’es used substantive’y sometimes retain the adverbial modifiers 
which belonged to them as participles, and sometimes take adjective modifiers: 

Non tam praemia sequi rcctcé factérum quam ipsa rcete facta, not to seek tie rewards 
of good deeds (things rightly done) so much as good deeds the:nselvres. Cis. Praecla- 
rum atque divinum factum, an excellent and divine deed. Cic. 


549, ParTIcip.eEs are often used— 
L To denote TimE, Causk, MANNER, MEANS: 


-_ — — os a a 


1 According to ‘Draeger, IT. p. 829, the Supine in wm is found in only two hundred 
and thirty-six verbs, mostly of the First and Third Conjuzations. 

2 According to Draeger, II., p &88, the Supine in @ is found in one hundred and nine 
verbs. 
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Plat} scribins mortuus est, Pvato died while writing. Cie. Itari in proc- 
lium canunt, they sing when about to go into battle. Tac. Sil oritns diem 
ejnficit, the sun by its rising causes the day. Cic. Militcs reniintiant, sé per- 
fidiam verités revertisse, ‘he soldiers report that they reurned because they 
Feared perfidy (having feared). Caes. 


2. To denote ConpDITION or CONCESSION: 


Mendaci homini né vcrum quidem dicenti ercdere non solimus, we are 
not wont to believe a liar, even if he speake the truth. Cic. Reluctante natura, 
irritus labor est, 7f nalure opposes, effort 13 vain. Sen. Scripta tua jam did 
exspectins, ndn audeo tamen fligitire, though I have been long expecting your 
work, yet Ido not dare to ast for wt. Cie. 


3. To denote Purpose: 


Perseus rediit, bclli cisum tentitirus, Perseus returned to try (about to 
try) the fortune of war. Liv. Attribuit nds trucidandés Cethégo, he assigned 
us tu Cehegus to s’aughter. Cie. 


4. To supply the place of Revative CLavses: 


Omnc¢s aliud agent<s, aliud simulant:s, improbi sunt, al who do one thing 
and pretend another are dishonest. Cic. 


5. To supply the place of Principat CLAUSES: 


Classem divictam cipit, he conquered and took the fleet (took the fleet con- 
quered). Nep. Ré cdnsentientis, vocibulis differébant, they agreed in fact, 
but differed in words. Cic. 

Norr 1.—A participle with a negative is often kest rendered by a participial noun 
aud the preposition 22: ‘hout: 

Miserum est, nihil proficientem angi, 7¢ 7s sad to be troubled without accomp-ish- 
tag anything. Cic. Non crubésctns, without blushing. Cic. 

Nort 2.—The perfect participle is often best rendered by a participial or 
verbal noun with of - 

Homérus fuit ante Romam conditam, //omer lived (was) before the found- 
tng of liome (before Rome founded). Cic. 


550, The Tenses OF THE PARTICIPLE—Present, Perfect, and 
Future—denote only relative time. They accordingly represent 
the time respectively as present, past, and future relatively to that 
of the principal verb : 


Oculus sé non vidéns alia ccrnit, the eye, though it does not see itself (not 
seeing itself), discerns other things. Cic. Plat’ scribéns mortuus est, Plato 
died while writing. Cic. Uva miatarita dulcéscit, the grape, when it has 
ripened (having ripened), becomes sweet. Cic. Sapicns bona semper placitira 
laudat, the wise man praises blessings which will always please (being about to 
please). Sen. 

Note 1.—The perfect participle, both in deponent and in passive verbs, is sometimes 


used of present time, and sometimes in passive verbs it loses in a great degree its force 
us a tense, and is best rendered by a verbal noun: 
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Eisdem ducibus isus Numidis mittit, emp’oying the same persons as guide:, he 
gent the Numidians. Caes. Incénsis perfert navis, hs reports the burning of the 
éhipe (the ships set on fire). Verg. See also 544. 

NoTr 2.—In the compound tenses the perfect participle often becomes virtually a 
predicate adjective expressing the result of the action : 

Causae sunt cignitae, the causes are known. Caes. See also 471, 6, note 1, 

Note 8.—For the Perfect Partictple with habed, see 388, 1, note. 

Note 4.—The want of a perfect active participle is sometimes supplied by a temporal 
clause, and sometimes by a perfect pussive participle in the Ablative Absolute : 

Caesar, postquam vénit, Rhénum transire constituit, Caesar, having arrived, de- 
cided to cross tie Rhine, Caes. Equitata praemissd subsequcbitur, having sent for- 
ward his cavalry, he followed. Caes. See also 431; 519. 

Nore 5.—The want of a present passive participle is generally supplied by a tem- 
poral clause: 

Cum 4 Caténe laudabar, reprehendi mé 4 céteris paticbar, being pratsed by Cato, 1 
allowed myself to be censured by the others. Cic. 





CHAPTER VI. 
SYNTAX OF PARTICLES. 


RULE LXI.—Use of Adverbs. 


551. Adverbs qualify vERBs, apsEcTIvEs, ard other 
ADVERBS : 


Sapientés féliciter vivunt, the wise live happily. Cic. Facile doctissimus, 
unquestionably the most learned. Cic. Haud aliter, not otherwise. Verg. 


Note 1.—For predicate adverbs with sum, see 360, note 2; for adrerbs with 
nouns used adjectively, sec 441, 3; for adverds in place of adjectives, sev 443, notes 
8 and 4; for adverbs with participles used substantively, see 548. note 2. 

Note 2.—Sic and té mean ‘so,’ ‘thus.’ /t¢a has also a limiting sensc, ‘in so far.’ as 
in ta—ei (507, 8, note 2). Ades mcans ‘to such a degree or result’; tam, tantopere, 
‘so much’—tam used mostly with adjectives and adverbs, and tané-perc with verbs. 


552. The common negative particles are non, né, haud. 


1. Men is the usual negative; n? is used in prohibitions, wishes, and purposes (483, 
8: 488; 497), and haud, in haud scid an, and with adjectives and adverbs: haud mi- 
ribile, not wonderful; haud aliter, not otherwise. Ni for né is rare. Me nin after 

' widé is often best rendered whether. 

2. In nén modo nn and in nén sclum non the second nén is generally omitted be- 
fore sed or vérum, followed by n?—quidem or via (rarely ctiam), when the verb of the 
second clause belongs also to the first: 

Assentatiéd non modo amicé, sed né liberd quidem digna est, flattery is not only not 
worthy of a friend, but not even of a free man. Cic. 

8. Minus often has nearly the force of non; st minus=si non. Sin aliter has 
nearly the same force as 8i minus. Bfini:né often means ‘not at all, ‘by no means.” 
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653. Two NEGATIVES are generally equivalent to an affirma- 
tive, as in English : 


Nihil non arroget, le him claim everything. Wor. Neque héc Zéné non 
Vidit, nor did Zeno overlook this. Cic. 


1. Wen before a gencral negative gives it the force of an indefinite affirmative, but 
after such negative the force of a general affirmative : 


Noénnémé, some one; nénnihil, something ; nonnunquam, somelimes ; 
Némé non, every one; nihil non, everything ; nhunquani non, always. 


2. After a general negative, né—quidem gives emphasis to the negation, and neque 
—nequé, néve—re, and the like, repeat the negation distributively : 

Non praetereundum est né id quidem, we must not pass by even this. Cie. Némd 
unquam neque pocta neque érator fuit, no one wae ever either a poet or an orator. Cic. 

Nore.—/Yor the Use of Prepositions, see 432-435. 


554. CodrRDINATE CoNJUNCTIONS unite similar constructions 
(309, 1). They comprise five classes. 


I. CoruLativE CoNJUNCTIONS denote UNION: 


Castor et Pollax, Castor and Pollux. Cic. Senitus populusque, the senate 
and people. Cic. Nec erat difficile, nor was it dificult. Liv. 


1. For list, see 310, 1. 

2. Et simply connects; q:e implios 8 more intimate relationship; atque and dc gen- 
erally give prominence to what follows. Negue and nec have the force of e& nén, Et 
and etiam sometimes mean even. 

Notse.—Atgue and de generally mean as, than, after adjectives and adverbs of like- 
ness and un‘ikeness: tdlis dc ‘such as’; aeque dc, ‘equally as’; aliter atque, ‘other- 
wise than.’ See also 451, 5. 

8. Que is an enclitic, and dc in the best prose is used only before consonants. 

4, Etiam, quoque, adeé, and the like, are sometimes sssociated with et, atque, dc, 
and qué, and sometimes even supply their place. Quogue follows the word which it 
connects: 78 guogue, ‘he also.’ LZtiam, ‘also, ‘further, ‘even,’ often adds a new cir- 
cumstance. 

5. Sometimes two copulatives arc used: ef—et, gue—qué,! et—que, que—et, que— 
atque,! tum—tum, cum—tum, ‘both—and’; but cum—tum gives prominence to the sec- 
ond word or clause; nén sdlum (nén modo, or nin tantum)—sed etiam (vérnm etiam), 
‘not only—but also’; neque (nec)—negue (nec), ‘neither—nor’; neque (nec)—et (que), 
*not—but (and)*; et—neque (nec), ‘and not.’ 

6. Between two words connected copulatively the conjunction is generally expressed, 
though sometimes omitted, especially between the names of two colleagues. Between 
several words it is in the best prose generally repeated or omitted altogether, though 
que may be used with the last even when the conjunction is omitted between the others : 
pde et tranquillttds et concordta, or pie, tranquillitas, concordia, or pda, tranqgutl- 
litds, concordiaque, 

Nore 1.— Et is often omitted between conditional clauses, except before nn. 

Nore 2.—A series may begin with primum or primé, may be continned by deinde 
followed by tum, posted, praetered, or some similar word, and may close with dinique 


1 Que—que is rare, except in poetry; gue—atque, rare even in poetry; see Verg, 
Aen., I., 18; Geor., I., 182. 
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or post: émé.! Deinde may be repeated several times between primum and dénique ox 
postréms.? 


II. DissunctTivE CoNJUNCTIONS denote SEPARATION : 


Aut vestra aut sua culpa, either your fault or hisown. Liv. Duabus tri- 
busve horis, tn tio or three hours. Cic. 


1. For list, see 310, 2. 

2. Aut denotes a stronger antithesis than ve/, and mast be used if the one supposition 
excludes the other: aut vérum aut falsum, ‘ either true or false.’ Vel implies a differ- 
ence in the expression rather than in the thing. It is generally corrective, and is often 
followed by potius, etiam, or dicum: lauddtur, vel etiam amatur, ‘he is praised, or 
even (rather) loved.’. It sometimes means even, and sometimes for example. Velut 
often means for example. Ve for vel is apperded as an enclitic. 

Nortz.—In negative clanses aut and ve often continue the negation: ndn honor aut 
virtie, ‘neither (not) honor nor virtne.’ 

- §. Sire (si—ve) does not imply any real difference or opposition; it often connects 
different names of the same object: Pallas sive Minerva, ‘ Pallzs or Minerva’ (anothe 
namc of the same goddess). 

Notr.—Disjunctive conjunctions cre often combined as corrclatives: aut—aut, ve 
—wel, etc., ‘ either—or.’ 


III, ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTIONS denote OPPOSITION Or CONTRAST: 


Cupid mé esse clémentem, sed mé inertiae condemndé, J wish to be mild, 
but I condemn myself for inaction. Cic. Magnés ferrum ad sé trahit, ratio- 
nem autem adferre non possumus, the magnet attracts iron, but we can not 
assign @ reason. Cic. 


1. For list, see 310, 3. 

2. Sed and véruwm mark a direct opposition; autem and vérd only a transition: a¢ 
emphasizes the opposition; aégui often introduces an objection: célerum means * but 
still,’ ‘as to the rest’; tamen, ‘ yet.’ 

Norr.—Sed and vérwm are sometimes resumptive; see IV., 3, below: 

Sed age, respondé, but come, reply. Plaut. 

8. Attamen, sedtamen, véruntamen, * but yet, are compounds of tamen. 

4. Autem and v:ré are postpositive, i. e., they are placed after one or more words 
in their clauses. 


IV. I,,ativeE Consunctions denote INFERENCE: 
In umbra igitur pagnabimus, we shall therefore fight in the shade. Cic. 


1. For list, see 310, 4. 

2. Certain other words, sometimes classed with adverbs and sometimes with conjunc- 
tions, are also illatives. as e6, ided, idcircé, proptered, gquamobrem, quapropter, quaré, 
guicirci, 

8. Igitur generally follows the word which it connects: hic igitur, ‘this one there- 
fore. After a digression, igitur, sed, sed tamen, vérum, v’rum tamen, etc., are often 
used to resume an interrupted thought or construction. They may often be rendered ‘I 
say’: Sed st qués, ‘if any one, 1 say.” 





1 For examples. see Cic., Fam., XV., 14; Div., IL, 56. 
% Cicero, Inv., II., 49, has a series of ten members in which primum introduces the 
first member, pos‘réré the last, and deinde each of the other eight. 
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V. Causat ConJuNcTIONS denote CAUSE: 


Difficile est cdnsilium, sum enim sdlus, counsel is dificult, for Iam alone. 
Cic. Etenim jis amant, for they love the right. Cic. 


1. For list, see 310, 5. 
; 2. Ktenim and namque denote a closer connection than enim and nam. 
8. Enim is postpostlive; see 554, IIL., 4. 
555. SuBorRDINATE CoNJUNCTIONS connect subordinate with 
principal constructions (303, 2). They comprise eight classes. 
I. TemporaL ConJuNcTiIons denote TIME: 


Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. Cic. Dum ego 
in Sicilia sum, while Jam in Sicily. Cic. See also 311, 1; 518-521. 


1. Dum added to a negative means yet; néndum, ‘not yet’; cizdum, ‘ scarcely yet. 
II. ComparRaTIVE CONJUNCTIONS denote COMPARISON : 


Ut optistl, ita est, 2¢ 7s as you desired. Cic. Velut si aderset, as if he were 
present. Caes. See also 311, 2; 513, Il. 


1, CoRRELATIVES are often used : Zam—quam, ‘as,’ ‘so—as,’ ‘as much—as’; tam— 
guam quod migimé, ‘as much as possible’; nin minus—qguam, ‘not less than’; nin 
magts—quam, ‘not more than.’ 


Tam—quam and ut—ita with a superlative are sometimes best rendered by tre with 
the comparative : ut madximé—ila mdximé, ‘the more —the more." 


III. ConpirloNaL CONJUNCTIONS denote CONDITION: 


SI peccivl, ignésce, tf J have erred, pardon ms. Cic. Nisi est cdnsilium 
dom, unless there is wisdom at home. Cic. See also 311, 8; 506-513. 


1, Aisi, ‘if not. in negative sentences often means ‘except’; and nisi quod, ‘ except 
that,’ may be used even in affirmative sentences. Misi may mean ‘than.’ Nihil aliud nisi 
= ‘nothing further’ (more, except); nihil aliud yuam =‘ nothing else’ (other thaa). 


IV. ConcessIvVE CONJUNCTIONS denot2 CONCESSION : 


Quamquam intellegunt, though they understand. Cic. Etsi nihil habeat, 
although he has nothing. Cic. See also 311, 4; 514; 515. 


V. Fina. ConsJuNctTions denote PURPOSE: 


Esse oportet, ut vivds, i 18 necessary to eat, that you may live. Cic. See 
also 311, 5; 497-499. 


VI. CoNSECUTIVE CONJUNCTIONS denote CONSEQUENCE or RESULT: 


Atticus ita vixit, ut Athéniénsibus essct cirissimus, Atticus so lived that 
ve was very dear to the Athenians. Nep. Sec also 311, 6; 500-504. 


VII. CausaL ConsuncTIons denote CAUSE: 

Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so. Cic. See also 311, 7; 516; 517. 

VIII. InrerRoGaTIVE ConJuncTions or Particles denote INQUIRY Or QUES- 
TION: 


Quaesieris, nonne putirem, you had asked whether I did not think. Cie 
See also 311, 8; 351-353; 529. 
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556. INTERJECTIONS are sometimes used entirely alone, as éheu, 
‘alas !’ and sometimes with certain cases of nouns; see 381, with 
note 3. 

557. Various parts of speech, and even oaths and imprecations, 
sometimes have the force of interjections: 

Pax (peace), be still/ miscrum, miserdbile, sad, lamentable! dré, pray / 
age, agite, come, well! meherculés, by Hercules/ per detim fidem, in the 
name of the gods / sddés = si audis (for audits), 4f you well hear! 





CHAPTER VII. 
RULES OF SYNTAX. 


558. For convenience of reference, the principal Rules of Syn- 
tax are here introduced in a body. 


AGREEMENT oF Nouns. 

I. A noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person 
or thing agrees with it in cAsE (362): 

Britus custds libertatis fuit, Brutus was the guardian of liberty. 

II. An Appositive agrees in casz with the noun or pronoun 
which it qualifies (363) : 

Ciutlius rex moritur, Cluilius the king dies. 

NoMINATIVE.—VOCATIVE. 

III. The Subject of a Finite verb is put in the Nominative (368) : 

Servius régnavit, Servius reigned. 

IV. The Name of the person or thing addressed is put in the 
Vocative (369): 

Pérge, Laeli, proceed, Laelvus. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

V. The Direct OBJEcT of an action is put in the Accusative 
(371): 

Deus mundum aedificivit, God made (built) the world. 


VI. Verbs of MAKING, CHOOSING, CALLING, REGARDING, SHOW- 
ING, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same person or 
thing (373): 


Hamilcarem imperatérem fectrunt, they made Hamilcar command:r. 
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VII. Some verbs of ASKING, DEMANDING, TEACHING, and CON- 
CEALING admit two Accusatives—one of the person and the other 
of the thing (374): 

Mé sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion. 

VIII. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to define 
its application (378): 

Capita vilamur, we have our heads veiled, 

TX. DuRATION OF TIME and EXTENT OF SPACE are expressed by 
the Accusative (379) : 


Septem et trigintd régnavit annos, he reigned thirty-seven years. Quinque 
milia passuum ambulare, to walk five miles, 


X. The PLACE TO WHICH is designated by the Accusative (388): 

I, Generally with a preposition— ad or in: 

Legionés ad urbem addiacit, he is leading the legions to or toward the city. 

II. In names of towns without a preposition: 

Nantius Romam redit, the messenger returns to Rome. 

XI. The Accusative, either with or without an interjection, may 
be used in Exclamations (381): 

Heu mé miserum, ah me unhappy / 


DATIVE. 

XII. The InprREcT OxsJeEcT of an action is put in the Dative. 
Tc is used (384)— 

I. With INTRANsITIVE and PassIvE verbs: 

Tibi servio, J am devoted to you. 

II. With Transitive verbs, in connection with the Direct OssxcrT: 

Agros plébi dedit, he gave lands to the common people. 

XIII. Two Datives—the oBJECT TO WHICH and the OBJECT or 
END FOR WHICH—occur with a few verbs (398): 

I, With InTRANSITIVE and Passive verbs: 

Malod est hominibus avaritia, avarice 7s an evil to men. 

II. With TransiTIVE verbs in connection with the AccusaTIVE: 


Quinque cohortés castris praesidid reliquit, he left fiwe cohorts for the de- 
fence of the camp. 


XIV. With adjectives, the oBnsEcT TO wHIcH the quality is di- 
rected is put in the Dative (391): 
Omnibus cdérum est, 2 ts dear to all. 
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XV. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and adverbs 
(392): 

I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative: 

Jastitia est obtemperitid ‘égibus, justice ts obedtence to laws. 

II. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the Dative: 

Congruenter natarae vivere, to live in accordance with nature. 


GENITIVE. 

XVI. Any noun, not an Appositive, qualifying the meaning of 
another noun, is put in the Genitive (395): 

Catonis Oratidnés, Catv’s orations. 

XVII. Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete their mean- 
ing (399): 

Avidus laudis, desirous of praise. 

XVIII. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a different 
person or thing is put in the Genitive (401): 

Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to the enemy. 

XIX. The Genitive is used (406)— 

I. With misereor and miserésco: 

Miserére laborum, pity the labors. 

II, With recozdor, memin{, reminiscor, and obliviscor: 

Meniinit practeritoruin, he remembers the past. 

III. With réfert and interest : 

Interest omnium, ¢ 8 the tnterest of all. 

XX. The Accusative of the Person and the Genitive of the 
THING are used with a few transitive verbs (409): 

I, With verbs of reminding, admonishing : 

Té amicitiae commonefacit, he reminds you of friendship. 

II. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting : 

Virds sceleris arguis, you accuse men of crime. 

[II. With miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget: 

Eorum nos miseret, we pity them. 


ABLATIVE PROPER. 
XXI. The PLAcE FRomM wuHicu is denoted by the Ablative (432): 


I. Generally with a preposition—d, ab, dé, or ex: 
Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city. 
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II, In Names or Towns without a preposition : 

Platénem Athinis arcéssivit, he summoned Plato from Athens. 

XXII. Separation. Source, and Cause are denoted by the Abla- 
tive with or without a preposition (413) : 


Caedem 4 vobis dépellé, J ward off slaughter from you. Héc audivi dé 
parente med, / heard this from my father. Ars itilitite laudatur, an art is 
praised because of its usefulness. 


XXIII. Comparatives without oa are followed by the Abla- 
tive (417): | 


Nihil est amabilius virtate, nothing ts more lovely than virtue. 


INSTRUMENTAL ABLATIVE. 
XXIV. The Ablative is used (419)— 
I. To denote AccomPpaNIMENT. It then takes the preposition cum: 
Vivit cum Balbo, he lives with Balbus. 


II. To denote CHaracTeristic or QuaLity. It is then modified by an 
Adjective or by a Genitive: 


Summa virtite aduléscins, a youth of the highest virtue. 


III. To denote Manner. It then takes the preposition cum, or is mod- 
ified by an Adjective or by a Genitive: 


Cum virtite vixit, he lived virtuously. 

XXV. INSTRUMENT and MEans are denoted by the Ablative (420): 

Cornibus tauri sé titantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. 

XXVI. The Ablative is used (421)— — 

I. With ator, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds : 

Plirimis rébus fruimur et titimur, we enjoy and use very many things. 

II. With Verss and ADJECTIVES OF PLENTY: 

Villa abundat lacte, cised, melle, the villa abounds in milk, cheese, and honey. 

III. With dignus, indignus, and contentus: 

Digni sunt amicitia, they are worthy of friendship. 

XXVII. Price is generally denoted by the Ablative (422): 

Vindidit aurd patriam, he sold his country for gold. 

XXVIII. The Measure or DIFFERENCE is denoted by the Ab- 
lative (423): 

Uno dié longiorem ménsem faciunt, they make the month one day longer. 

XXIX. A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative to de- 
fine its application (424): 

Nodmine, non potestate, fuit réx, hé was king in name, not in power. 
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LocaTIvE ABLATIVE. 
XXX. The PLACE IN WHICH is denoted (425)—. 
I. Generally by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in : 
Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. - 


II. In Names or Towns by the Locative, if such a form exists, other- 
wise by the Locative Ablative ; 


Romae fuit, he was at Rome. 

XXXI. The Time of an action is denoted by the Ablative 
(429): 

Octdgésimd anno est mortuus, he died tn his eightieth year. 

XXXII. A noun and a participle may be put in the Ablative to 
add to the predicate an attendant circumstance (431): 

Servid régnante vigucrunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius. 


CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 
XXXIII. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with prepo- 
sitions (432): 
Ad amicum, to a friend. In Italia, in Italy. 


AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, AND VERBS. 

XXXIV. An adjective agrees with its noun in GENDER, NUM- 
BER, and CASE (438): 

Fortana caeca est, fortune is blind. 

XXXV. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in GENDER, NUM- 
BER, and PERSON (445): 

Animal, quod sanguinem habet, an animal which has blood. 

XXXVI. A finite verb agrees with its subject in NUMBER and 
PERSON (460): 

Ego régés (jicl, J have banished kings. 


UsE oF THE INDICATIVE. 


XXXVII. The Indicative is used in treating of facts (474): 
Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. 


Moops AND TENSES IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 
XXXVIII. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action Not 
AS REAL, but AS DESIRED (483): 
Valeant civés, may the citizens be well. 
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XXXIX. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action NOT As 
REAL, but AS POSSIBLE (485): 

Hic quaerat quispiam, here some one may inquire. 

XL. The Imperative is used in COMMANDS, EXHORTATIONS, and 
ZNTREATIES (487): 


Jistitiam cole, practice justice. 


Moops AND TENSES IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
XLI, Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses ; historical 
upon historical (491): 
Enititur ut vincat, he strives to conquer. 
XLII. The Subjunctive is used to denote PuRPosE (497)— 
I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubf, unde, etc.: 


Missi sunt qui (= wt 7) cdnsulerent Apollinem, they were sent to consult 
Apollo. 


II. With ut, né, qué, quéminus : 
Enititur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer. 


XLIII. The Subjunctive is used to denote REsuLtT (500)— 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubf, unde, cir, 
etc. : 

Non is sum qui (= ut ego) his ttar, J am not sucha one as to use these 
things. 

II. With ut, ut ndn, quin: 

Ita vixit ut Athéniénsibus esset cdrissimus, he so lived that he was very 
dear to the Athenians, 

XLIV. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, take (507)— 

I. The InpicaTIvE in both clauses fo assume the supposed case: 

Si spiritum dicit, vivit, ¢f he breathes, he 78 alive. 

II, The Present or PerFect SuBJUNCTIVE in both clauses to represent 
the supposed case as possible : 

Diés déficiat, si velim causam défendere, the day would fail me, if I should 
wish to defend the cause. 

III. The Imperrect or PLuperrect SuBJUNcTIVE in both clauses to rep- 
resent the supposed case as contrary to fact: 

Plaribus verbis ad té scriberem, si ris verba désideraret, / should write tc 
you more fully (with more words), if the case required words. 


XLV. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive (513)— 
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I. With dum, modo, dummodo, ‘if only,’ ‘provided that’; dum né, 
modo né, dummodo né, ‘if only not,’ ‘provided that not’: 


Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mentul powers remain, if only 
industry rematns. 


II. With de si, ut sl, quam asi, quasi, tanquam, tanquam ai, velut, 
velut ai, ‘as if,’ ‘than if, involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion : 

Perinde habébd, ac si scripsissés, J shall regard it just as it (i. e., as { 
should if) you had written. 

XLVI. Concessive clauses take (515)— 

- I, Generatly the Inpicative in the best prose, when introduced by 

quamquam : 

Quamquam intcllegunt, though they understand. 


II. The Inpicattve or Sussunctive when introduced by eést, ettamsi, 
fametsi, or si, like conditional clauses with si: 


Ets! nihil scié quod gaudeam, though L know no reason why I should rejoice. 

III. The Scssuncrive when introduced by licet, guamvis, ut, né, cum, or 
the relative qui. 

Licet irrideat, though he may deride. 

XLVII. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, quandé, gen- 
erally take (516)— 

I. The InpicaTive to assign a reason positively on one’s own authority : 

Quoniam supplicatiéd dicréta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. 

II. The Susscnctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on another's au- 
thority: 

Socratés accisitus est, quod corrumperet juventitem, Socrates was accused, 
because he corrupted the youth. 

XLVIII. Causal clauses with cum and qui generally take the 
Subjunctive in writers of the best period (517): 

Cum vita metas plina sit, since fe 18 full of fear. 

XLIX. In temporal clauses with postquam, postedquam, ubi, ut, 
simul atque, etc., ‘after,’ ‘when,’ ‘as soon as,’ the Indicative is 
used (518) : 

Postquam vidit, etc., castra posuit, he pitched his camp, qfter he saw, ete. 

L. I. Temporal clauses with dum, dénec, and quoad, in the sense 
of WHILE, AS LONG As, take the INDICATIVE (519) : 

Haec féct, dum licuit, J did this while & was allowed. 

II. Temporal clauses with dum, dénec, and quoad, in the sense 
of UNTIL, take— 
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1, The Inpicative, when the action is viewed as an ACTUAL FACT: 
Délibera hdc, dum ego reded, consider this until J return. 


2. The SusscNnctivgz, when the action is viewed as something DrsIRED, 
PROPOSED, ul CONCEIVED: 


Differant, dum diferviscat iru, let them defer tt till their anger cools. 
LI. In temporal clauses with antequam and priusguam (520)— 
J. Any tense except the Imperfect and Pluperfect is put— 

1. In the Inpicative, when the action is viewed as an ACTUAL FACT: 
Priusquam licet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. 


2. In the Sussunctive, when the action is viewed aS SOMETHING D¢t- 
S1RED, PROPOSED, Or CONCEIVED: 


Antequam dé ré publica dicam, before J (can) «peak of the republic. 
II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the ScBJcNcTIVE: 
Antequam urbem caperent, before they took the city. 

LI. In temporal clauses with cum (521)— 


I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect is put in the 
UNDICATIVE : 


Cum qui&scunt, probant, while they are silent, they approve. 
II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put— 


1. In the InpiIcative, when the temporal clause ASSERTS AN HISTORICAL 
FACT: 


Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. 


2. In the Sussunctive, when the temporal clause simply DEFINES THE 
TIME of the principal action : 


Cum epistulam complicdrem, while J was folding the letter. 

LIII. The principal clauses of the DrrEcT DiscoursE on becom- 
ing INDIRECT take the INFINITIVE or SuBJUNCTIVE as follows (523) : 

I. When Decrarartive, they take the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative : 

Dicébat animnds esse divinds, he was wont lo say that souls are divine. 

II. When InrerroGatTivE, they take— 

1. Generally the Sudbjunctive : 


Ad postulata Caesaris respondit, quid sibf vellet, car ventret, to the de- 
mands of Caesar he replied, what did he wish, why did he come? 

2. Sometimes the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative, as in rhetorical 
questions : 


Docébant rem esse testiménié, etc. ; quid esse levius, they showed that the 
fact was a proof, etc. ; what was more inconsiderate ? 
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III. When Ivperative, they take the Subjunclive : 


Scribit Lubiéno cum legione veniat, he writes to Labienus te some (that Le 
should come) wth a legion. 


LIV. The subordinate clauses of the DrreEct DiscourRss, on be- 
coming INpIREcT, take the Subjunctive (524): 


Respondit sé id quod in Nerviis fécisset factirum, he replied that he would 
do what he had done in the case of the Nervit. 


LV. The Subjunctive is used (529)— 
I. In indirect questions : 


Quaeritur, cir doctissimi homin<s dissentiant, 7 7s a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. 


II. Often in clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon another Sub- 
junctive : 


Nihil indignius est quam eum qu! culp4 careat supplicid nin carére, noth- 
ing is more shameful than that he who is free from fault should not be ex- 
empt from punishment. 

INFINITIVE. 


LVI. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or qualify their 
meaning (533) : 

Haec vitare cupimus, we desire to avoid these things. 

LVII. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative-and an 
Infinitive (534): 

Té sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. 


LVIII. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as its sub- 
ject (536): 
Platonem Tarentum vénisse reperid, / find that Plato came to Tarentum. 


SUPINE. 


LIX. The Supine in wm is used with verbs of motion to express 
PURPOSE (546) : 


Légati venérunt rés repetitum, deputies came to demand restitution. 


LX. The Supine in @ is generally used as an Ablative of Speci- 
fication (547) : 
Quid est tam jacundum audita, what is so agreeable to hear (in hearing) ? 


ADVERBS, 


LXI. Adverbs qualify VERBs, ADJECTIVES, and other ADVERBS 
(991): 
Sapiuntés féliciter vivunt, che rotse live happily. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS AND 
CLAUSES. 


559. The Latin admits of great variety in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar facilities 
both for securing proper emphasis, and for imparting to its periods 
that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin classics. But 

with all this freedom and variety, there are certain general laws cf 
- arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 


I. ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 
General Rules. 


560. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiers 
the last place : 

Sol oriéns diem conficit, the sun rising makes the day. Cic. Animus aeger 


semper errat, a diseased mind always errs. Cic. Miltiadés Athénds liberavit, 
Miltiades liberated Athens. Nep. 


561. Empuasis and Eupuony affect the arrangement of words. 


I. Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatie by being placed 
at the BEGINNING of the sentence: 

Silent légés inter arma, /aws ARE SILENT in war. Cic. Numitori Remus 
déditur, Remus is delivered To Numitor. Liv. 

II. Any word, except the predicate, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the END of the sentence: 

Nobis non satisfacit ipse Démosthenés, even DEMOSTHENES does not satisfy 
we. Cic. Consuldtum petivit nanguam, he NEVER sought the consulship. Cie. 

III. Two words naturally connected, as a noun and its adjective, or a 
noun and its Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by SePaRaTION : 

Objirgatiénés nonninquam incidunt necessdriae, sometimes necessary RE- 
PROOFS occur. Cic. Jiastitiae fungatur officiis, let him discharge the duties of 
tustice. Cic. 


Note.—A word may be made emphatic by being placed between the parts of a com- 
pound tense : 
Magna adhibita ciira est, great care has been taken, Cic. 


562, Curasmvus.'—When two groups of words are contrasted, 
the order of the first is often reversed in the second: 


— 


1 So called from the Greek letter X. 
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Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet, the imperishable soul moves the 
perishable body. Cic. 


563. KinprRED Worps.—Different forms of the same word, or 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed near 
each other: 


Ad senem senex dé senectiite scripsi, J, an old man, wrote to an old man 
m the subject of old age. Cic. Inter sé aliis alii prosunt, they benefit eack 
ther, Cic. 


564. A word which has a COMMON RELATION to two other words 
connected by conjunctions, is placed— 


I. Generally before or after both: 


Pacis et artés et gloria, both the arts and the glory of peace. Liv. Belli 
pacisque artés, the aris of war und of peace. Liv. 
Notr.—A Genitive or an adjective following two nouns may qualify both, but it 


more frequently qualifies only the latter: 
Haec percunctitio ac denintiatid belli, this inquiry and this decluration of war. Liv. 


II. Sometimes directly after the first before the conjunction : 


Hondris certimen et gloriae, a struggle for honor and glory. Cic. Agri 
omnés et maria, all lands and seas. Cic. 


Special Rules. 


565. The Mopirrers or a Noun generally follow it. They 
may be either adjectives or nouns: 


Populus Romanus décrévit, the Roman people decreed. Cie. Hérodotus, 
pater historiae, //erodotus, the father of history. Cic. Liber dé ofacils, the 
book on duties. Cic. 


1. Modifiers, when emphatic, are placed before their nouns: 

Tuscus ager R6man6 adjacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Roman, Liv. 

2. When a noun is modified both by an Adjective and by a Genitive, the usval order 
ie, Adjective—Genitive—noun: 

Magna civium péniria, a great scarcity of citizens, Cic. 

8. An adjective is often separated from its noun by a monosyllabic preposition : 

Magn6 cum periculé esse, to be attended with great peril. Cic. 

4, In the poets an adjective is often separated from its noun by the modifier of anotLer 
ncun : 

Inspérata tuae veniet pliima superbiae, the unexpected down shall come upon your 
pride. Hor. 


566. The Moprirrers or AN ADJECTIVE generally precede it, 
put, if not adverbs, they may follow it: 


Facile doctissimus, unquestionably the most learned. Cic. Omni aetati 
communis, common to every age. Cic. Avidus laudis, desirous of praise 
Vic. 


567. The Mopiriers or A VERB generally precede it: 
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Gloria virtatem sequitur, glory follows virtue. Cic. Mundus ded paret, 
the world is subject to God. Cic. Wehementer dixit, he spoke vehemently. Cic. 


1. When the verb is placed at the beginning of the sentence, the modifiers, of course, 
follow; see the first example under 561, I. 

2. An emphatic modifier may of course stand at the beginning or at the end of the 
sentence (561): 

Facillimé cégnéscuntur aduléscentés, most easily are the young men recogntzed. Cic. 

8. Of two or more modifiers belonging to the same verb, that which in thought is 
most intimately connected with the verb stands next to it, while the others are arranged 
as emphasis and euphony may require: 

Mors propter brevitatem vitae nanquam longé abest, death is never far distant, in 
consequence of the shortness of life. Cic. 


568. The Mopiriers oF AN ADVERB generally precede it, but 
a Dative often follows it: 


Valdé vehementer dixit, he spoke very vehemently. Cic. Congruenter 
ndtadrae vivit, he lives agrecably to nature. Cic. 


589. SpeciaL Worps.—Some words have a favorite place in 
the sentence, which they seldom leave. Thus— 

I. The Demonstrative generally precedes its noun: 

Castos hujus urbis, the guardian of this city. Cie. 

1, Zi7e in the sense of well-known (450, 4) generally follows its noun, if not accom- 
panied by an adjective: ; 

Médéa illa, that well-known Medea. Cic. 

2. Pronouns are often brought together, especially guiésque with suwa or suit: 


Justitia suum cuique tribuit, justice gives to every mun his due (his own). Cic. Qui 
scsé student praestirc, etc., who are eager to excel, etc. Sall 


II. Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenus 
and versus follow their cases: 


In Asiam profigit, he fled into Asia. Cic. Colld tenus, wp to the neck. Ov. 


1. The preposition frequently follows the relative, sometimes other pronouns, and 
sometimes even nouns, especially in poctry : 

Res qua dé agitur, the subject of which we ara treating. Cic. Ytaliam contra,.over 
against Italy. Verg. Corpus in Aeacidae, into the body of Aeacides, Verg. 

2. For cum appended to an Ablative, see 184, 6; 187, 2. 

8. Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the preposi- 
tion and its case. In adjurations per is usually separated from its case by the Accusa- 
tive of the object adjured, or by some other word; and sometimes the verb (70 is omitted : 

Post Alexandri magni mortem, after the death of Alerander the Great. Cic. Ad 
ben vivendum, for living well. Cic. Per ego his lacrimas té 6rd, Jimplore you by 
these tears. Verg. Per ego vos deds (= per deis ego vos ord), J pray you in the name 
of the goda. Curt 


III. Conjunctions and Relatives, when they introduce clauses, generally 
. stand at the beginning of such clauses; but autem, enim, quidem, quoque, 
vérd, and generally zgztur, follow some other word: 


Si pece.ivi, Igndsce, if J have erred, pardon me. Cic. Ii qui superidrés 
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sunt, thove who are supertor. Cic. Ipse autem omnia vidébat, but he hemself 
saw all things. Cic. 

1. A conjunction may follow a relative or an emphatic word, and a relative may follow 
an emphatic word : 

Id ut audivit, as he heard this. Nep. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are ao. 
Cic. Tréjae qui primus ab éris venit, who came frat from the shores of Troy. Verg. 

Nots.—Certain conjunctions, as ét, nec, sed, and even aut and rel, are more frequenth- 
removed from the beginning of the clause in poetry than in prose: 

Compressus et omnis impetus, and all violence was checked. Verg. 

2. Né—quidem takes the emphatic word or words between the two parts: 

Né in oppidis quidem, not even in the towns. Cic. 

8. Quidem often follows pronouns, superlatives, and ordinals : 

Ex m6 quidem nihil audiet, from me indeed he will hear nothing. Cic. 

4. Que, ve, ne, introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to the firs 
word; but if that word is a preposition, they are often appended to the next word : 

In fordque, and in the forum. Cic. Inter nosque, and among us. Cic. 

IV. Non, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before that 
word; but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire clause, 
it sometimes stands at the beginning of the clause, and sometimes before 
the finite verb or before the auxiliary of a compound tense: 


Hide villa carére non possunt, they are not able to do without this villa. Cic. 
Non fuit Juppiter metuendus, Jupiter was not to be feared. Cic. Fas non 
putant, they do not think wt right. Cic. Pecinia solita non est, the money 
has not been paid. Cic. 


1, In general, in negative clauses the negative word, whether particle, verb, or noun, 
is made prominent: 

Negat quemquam posse, he denies that any one is able. Cic. Nihil est melius. 
nothing is better. Cic. 


V. Jnquam, sometimes did, introducing a quotation, follows one or more 
of the words quoted. The subject, if expressed, generally follows its verb: 

Nihil, inquit Britus, quod dicam, nothing which I shall state, said Brutus, 
Cie. 

VI. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word: 

Pérge, Laeli, proceed, Laelius. Cie. 


II. ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 


570. Clauses connected by codrdinate conjunctions (554) fol- 
low each other in the natural order of the thought, as in English : 

Sol ruit et montés umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting, and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. G¥gés 4 nulld vidébatur, ipse autem omnia vidébat, 
Gyges was seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. Cie. 

571. A clause used as the SussEct of a complex sentence (348) 
generally stands at the beginning of the sentence, and a clause used 
as the PREDICATE at the end: 
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Quid diés ferat incertum est, what a day may bring forth is uncertain. Cic. 
Exitus fuit drationis, sibf nollam cum his amicitiam esse, the close of the ora- 
tion was, that he had no friendship with these men. Caes. 


1, This arrangement Is the same as that of the simple sentence; see 560. 
2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect upon the arrangement of clauses 
88 upon the arrangement of words; see 561. 


5'72, Clauses used as the SuBORDINATE ELEMENTS of complex 
sentences admit three different arrangements: 


I. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the sub- 
ordinate elements of a siraple sentence : 


Hostis, ubf primum nostrés equités cdnspéxérunt, celeriter nostros per- 
turbavérunt, the enemy, as soon as they saw our cavalry, quickly put our men 
to rout. Caes. Sententia, quae titissima vidébatur, vicit, the opinion which 
seemed the safest prevailed. Liv. 


II. They are often placed before the principal clause : 


Cum quigscunt, probant, while they are quiet, they approve. Cic. Qualis 
sit animus, animus nescit, the soul knoucs not what the soul is. Cic. 


Nore.—This arrangement is gencrally used when the subordinate clause either refers 
back to the preceding sentence, or is preparatory to the thought of the principal clause. 
Hence temporal, conditional, and concessive clauses often precede the principal clause. 
Hence also, in sentences composed of correlative clauses with is—qui, tdlis—gquilia, 
tantus—quantus, tum—cum, ita—ut, etc., the relative member, 1. e., the clanse with 
qui, gqudlis, quantus, cum, ut, etc., generally precedes. 


III. They sometimes follow the principal clause : 


Enititur ut vineat, he strives that he may conquer. Cic. 801 efficit ut omnia 
floreant, the sun causes all things to bloom. Cic. 


Nors.—This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause is either 
intimately connected in thought with the following sentence, or explanatory of the prin- 
cipa] clause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and Result generally follow the principal clause, 
as in the examples. 


578. Latm Periops.—A complex sentence in which two or 
more subordinate clauses are inserted within the principal clause is 
called a Perron in the strict sense of the term. 


Nore 1.—The examples given under 572, I., are short and simple examples of Latin 
Periods. ‘ 

Notr 2.—Many Latin periods consist of several carefully constructed clauses so united 
as to form one complete harmonious whole. For examples, see Cicero's Third Oration 
against Catiline, XII.,‘Sed quoniam . . . prévidére’; also Livy, I., 6, ‘Numitor, inter 
primum .. . ostendit.’ 

Norte 8.—In a freer sense the term Period is sometimes applied to all complex sen- 
tences which end with principal clauses. In this sense the examples given under 572, 
II.,are Periods. Many carefully elaborated Latin sentences are constructed in this way ; 
see Cicero's Oration for the Poet Archias, I., ‘ Quod sf haec . . . débémus’; also the First 
Oration against Catiline, XI1I., ‘Ut saepe hominés . . . ingravéscet.’ 
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PART FOURTH. 


PROSODY. 
5'74. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 





CHAPTER I. 


QUANTITY. 


575. The time occupied in pronouncing a syllable in poetry 
is called its quantity.' Syllables are accordingly characterized as 
long, short, or common.? 


I. GENERAL RULES OF QUANTITY. 
576. A syllable is Lona In QUANTITY— 


I. If it contains a DIPHTHONG or a LoNG VOWEL, or is 
the result of CONTRACTION: 


a foedus ; diicd; cdgd (for coigd), occidd ( for occaedd), nil (for nihil). 
. Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel: pracacitus. 


II. If its vowel is followed by X or Z, or any Two Con- 
SONANTS except a mute and a liquid :* 


major, dux, servus, sunt, regunt, régnum, agmen. 


1. But one or both of the consonants must belong to the same word as the 
vowel: ab‘ séde, per* saxa. 


Nore 1.—H has no tendency in combination with any consonant to lengthen a pre- 
ceding syllable. Hence in such words as Achaeus, Athénae, the first syllable is short. 

Note 2.—In the early pocts a short final syllable ending in ¢ remained short before 
au word beginning with a consonant; sometimes also short final syllables ending in other 
consonants : imdginis formam, enim vérd, erat dicté.® 


1 In many cases the quantity of syllables may be best learned from the Dictionary, 
but in others the student may be greatly aided by certain general statements or rules. 

2 That is, sometimes long and sometimes short. 

3 Here the syllable is long by nature if the vowel is long, but long only by position 
ifthe vowel is short. For the quantity of vowels before two consonants or a double cow 
jonist, see 651. 

4 Here ab becomes long before a in séde, and per before ¢ in seawa. 

& Here the syllables te, im, and a? remain short. 
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Notr 8.—In the early poets many syllables long by position in the Augustan poets 
are sometimes short, as the first syllable of ecce, ergé, tlle, inter, omnis, unde, uror. 

Nort 4.—A final syllable ending in a vowel is occasionally, though rarely, lengthened 
by consonants at the beginning of the following word. 

Nore 5.—In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a nasal is some- 
times short : cycnus, Tecmessa. 

2. A syllable before 7 is long, except in dijugus, is, gquadrijugus, is. see 
£6, N. 2. 

' O77, A syllable is SHorT IN Quantity if its vowel is 
followed in the same word by another VowEL, by a DIpH- 
THONG, or by the aspirate H : 

dits, doceo, viae, nihil. 

I. The following vowels, with the syllables which contain them, are 
long by Exception: 

1. A—(1) in the Genitive ending ai of Dec. I.: aulai ; (2) in proper 
names in dius: Gaius (Gajus); (3) before ta, te, to, iu, in the verb azo. 

2. H—(1) in the ending 2 of Dec. V. when preceded by a vowel: dizi; 
and sometimes when preceded by a consonant: jidét, rét ; often in the Da- 
tive Singular of the pronoun is: é,; (2) in proper names in dius: Pom- 
aha (8) in éheu, and in Rhéa.! 

3. I—(1) in the verb /%6, when not followed by er: fiam, fiébam, but 
far: ;? (2) in dius, a, um (for divus, a, um); (3) generally in the Genitive 
ending ius: alius, illius ; (4) sometimes in Diana. 

4. O—sometimes in dhz. 

5. In Greek words vowels are often long before a vowel, because long 
in the original: dér, Aenéds, Briséis, Menelaus, Trédes. 

Nore.—This often occurs in proper names in éa, ia, éus, tus, dén, i6n, dts, dia, 
dius: Médéa, Alewandria, Pénéus, Dirius, Orién. 

578. A syllable is ComMON IN Quantity if its vowel, 
naturally short, 1s followed by a mute and a liquid : 

ager, agrl; pater, patris; duplex, triplex. 

Note 1.—A syllable ending in a mute in the first part of a compound before a liquid 
at the beginning of the second part is long: ab-rwmpd, ob-rogo. 


Norr 2.—In Plautus and Terence a syllable with a short vowel before a mute and a 
siquid is short. 


II. QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 


579. Monosyllables are long : 
4, da, té, sé, dé, sl, qui, do, pro, ta, dos, pés, sis, bds, sis, par, 86). 





1 The name of the daughter of Numitor, and of a priestess in Vergil. In Ahed, anoth 
er name for Cybelé, the ¢ is short. 
32 Sometimes /teri in Plautus and Terence. 
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I. The following are short by Exception: 

1. Enclitics: que, ve, ne, ce, tc, pse, pte. 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, 1, m, t: ab, ad, fel, sum, et ; except sai, adl. 

8. An, bis, cis, cor, e8, fac, fer, in, is, nce, 08 (ossis), per, ter, qua (indet 
inite), quis, vir, vas (vadis), and sometimes hic and héc in the Nominative 
and Accusative, 


580. In words of more than one syllable— 


I. The final vowels i, 0, and u are long; a, e, and y, 
short :’ 


mari, audi, servd, omnind, fracta, cornd; via, maria, mare, misy. 


IJ. Final syllables in © are long ; in d, 1, m, n, r, t, short: 
aléc. Wlic; illud, cdnsul, amem, carmen, amor, caput. 


Nous 1.—Dénec and lién are exceptions. 
Nore 2.—Final sy ‘lables in n and r are long in many Greek words which end long in 
the original: as Titir, Anchisén, Hymén, Delphin, dér, aethér, cratér. 


IfI. The final syllables as, es, and os are long; is, us, 
ys, short : 
amas; ménsds, monés, nibés, servos; avis, urbis, bonus, chlamys. 


Note 1.—The learner will remember that short final syllables like ds, ua, etc., may be 
lengthened by being placed before a word beginning with a consonant; see 576, II. 

Note 2.—Plautus retains the original quantity of many final syllables usually short in 
the Augustan age. Thus the endings d, @, dl, dr, dr, 18, us, dt, ét, it, often stand in place 
of the later endings a, ¢, al, ar, or, is, us, at, et, i¢ (21). Some of these early forms 
are retained by Terence, and some of thom occasionally occur in the Augustan poets. 

Nore 8.—Plautus and Terence, in consequence of the colloquial character of comedy. 
often shorten unaccented final syllables after an accented short syllable: ama, abi, 
dedi, domi, domo, viro, pedes. 

Notr 4.—In Plautus and Terence the doubling of a letter does not usually affect the 
quantity of the syllable: @/ in ile, mm in immé, pp in opportiné. 


581. Numerous exceptions to the general rule for the 
quantity of final syllables occur even in classical Latin: 


I. I final, usually Lona, is sometimes sHoRT or COMMON— 


1. Sort in nist, guasi, cut (when a dissyllable), and in the Greek ending 
st of the Dative and Ablative Plural. 

2. Commox in mihi, tibi, stbi, bi, ubi, and in the Dative and Vocative 
Singular of some Greek words. 


II. O final, usually Lone, is sHORT— 


1. In duo, ego, octo, eho, in the adverbs cito, ilico, modo, and its compounds, 
dummodo, quémodo, etc., in cedo, and in the old form endo. 





1 Vis short in indu and nénu, Contracted syllables sre long, according to 576, I. . 
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9. Sometimes (1) in nouns of Dec. III. and (2) in verbs, though very 
rarely in the best poets. 


II. A final, usually snort, is Lone— 


1. In the Ablative: méned, bond, illd. 

2. In the Vocative of Greek nouns in as: Aenad, Palla.) 

8. In Verbs and Particles: amd, curd; circd, juxtd, anted, fristrd. Ex- 
cept ita, guia, Ya, héja, and puta used adverbially. 


IV. B final, usually snort, is tone— 


1. In Dee. I. and V.,2 and in Greek plurals of Dec. II].: epitome ; ré, dia ; 
tem pe, mele. 

2. Generally in the Dative ending é of Dec. III.: aeré = aert. 

% In the Singular Imperative Active of tony. II. : mond, doce, But e¢ is 
sometimes short in cavé, vidé, etc.s 

4, In fera, ferme, bha, and in adverbs from adjectives of Dec. II. : docta, 
récti. Except bene, nals, inferne, interne, superne, 


VAs final, usually Lona, is sHort— 


1. In anas and in a few Greek nouns in as: <Arcas, lampas. 
2. In Greek Accusatives of Dec. III.: Arcadas, hérdas, 


VL. Bs final, usually Lone, is suort— 


1. In Nominatives Singular of Dec. III. with short increment (582) ir 
the Genitive: miles (itis), obses (idis), interpres (etis). Except abies, ariés, 
partes, Cerés, and compounds of pés, as bipés, trip2s, ete. 

2. In penes and the compounds of es, as ades, potes. 

3. In Greek words—(1) in the plural of those which increase in the Geni- 
tive: Arcades, Trdades ; (2) in a few neuters in es: Hippomenes ; (8) in a 
tew Vocatives Singular: Demosthenes. 


VII. Os final, usually Lone, is shorT— 


1. In compos, impos, eros. 
2. In Greek words with the ending short in the Greek: Délos, melos. 


VIII. Is final, usually sort, is tonc— 

1. In plural cases: ménsis, servis, vdbise. Hence foris, grdtis, ingrdtis. 

2. In Nominatives of Dec. III. increasing long in the Genitive: Quéris 
(itis), Salamis (inis). 

8. In the Singular Present Indic. Act. of Conj. IV.: audis. 


Norz.—.irvis, quivis, utervia, follow the quantity of ri. 


4. In the Singular Present Subj. Act.: possis, velis, ndlis, mdlis, 

1 Sometimes in the Vocative of Greek nouns in @e and: és. 

2 Hence, in the compounds, hod’, pridié, postridié, quaré. 

3 In the comic poets many dissyllabic Imperatives with a short penult shorten the 
altimate: as habe, jube, mane, move, tace, tene, etc. 
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5. Sometimes in the Singular of the Future Perfect and of the Perfect 
Subjunctive: amdveris, docueris. 

IX. Us jinal, usually sport, is LoNeg— 

1. In Nominatives of Dec. III. increasing long in the Genitive: virtis 
(dtis), ZelZzs (aris). 

Nore.—But palus (u short) occurs in Horace, Ars Poética, 65. 

2. In Dec. IV., in the Genitive Singular, and in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Plural: frictis. 

8. In Greek words ending long in the original: Junthis, Sapphis, tripis. 


Nore.—But we have Oedipus and pélypus, 


III. QUANTITY IN INCREMENTS. 


582. A word is said to increase in declension, when it has in 
any case more syllables than in the Nominative Singular, and to 
have as many increments of declension as it has additional syllables : 
sermé, sermonis, sermonibus.' 

588. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it has in 
any part more syllables than in the second person singular of the 
Present Indicative Active, and to have as many increments of conju- 
gation as it has additional syllables: amds, amdtis, amabdatis.* 

584. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the penult ; 
if there are more than one, they are the penult with the requisite 
number of syllables before it. The increment nearest the begin- 
ning of the word is called the jirst increment, and those following 
this are called successively the second, third, and fourth increments. * 


Increments of Declension. 


585. In the Increments of Declension, a and o are long ; 
e, i, u, and y, short : ‘ 

aetas, aetdtis, aetatibus; sermd, serménis; puer, puer!, puerdrum ; fulgur, 
fulguris; chlamys, chlamydis; bonus, bonérum, bondrum; ille, illarum, il- 
lorum; miser, miseri; supplex, supplicis; satur, saturl. 


I. A, usually tona in the increments of declension, is sHort in the first 
increment—* 


1 Serménia, having one syllable more than se7md, has one increment, while sermdni- 
bus has two increments. 


2 Amdatia has one increment, amdbddtis two. 
1 2 1328 
3 In ser-mdn-i-bus, the first increment is mdn, the second 7; and in mon-u-e-rd-mue, 


the first is «, the second e, the third rd. 

4 Y occurs only in Greek words, and is long in the increments of nouns in yn and of 
a tew others. 

& Observe that the exceptions belong to the first increment. 
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1. Of masculines in al and ar; Hannibal, Hannibalis; Caesar, Caesaris. 

2. Of nouns in ¢ preceded by a consonant: daps, dapis; Arabs, Arabis ; 
hiems, hiemis. : 

8. Of Greek nouns in a and as: poéma, poematis ; Pallas, Palladis. 

4. Of (1) baccar, hépar, jubar, lar, nectar, pdr, and its compounds; (2) 
anas, mas, vas (vadis); (8) sdl, fax, and a few rare Greek words in az. 


II, O, usually Lone in the increments of declension, is sort in the first 
increment— ! 

1. Of Neuters in Declension III.: aeguor, aequoris; tempus, temporis, 
Except de (doris), ador (adéris), and comparatives. 

2. Of words in s preceded by a consonant: tnops, inopis. Except Cyclops 
and hydrops. 

8. Of arbor, bés, lepus ; compos, impos, memor, immemor ; Allobrox, Cap- 
padox, praecoz. 

4, Of most Patrials: Macedd, Macedonis. 

5. Of many Greek nouns—(1) those in d”: rhétor, Hector ; (2) many in 6 
and 6n increasing short in Greek: aédén, atdonis ; (8) in Greek compounds 
in pis or pus; tripis (odis), Oedipus. 

III. B, usually sport in the increments of declension, is Lone in the 
first increment— 

1. Of Declension V.: dizi, diérum, dizbus, rébus. But in the Genitive and 
Dative Singular sometimes short after a consonant: jidéi, spéi. 

2. Of nouns in 2n, mostly Greek: lién, lignis ; Sirén, Sirénis. So Anié, 
Anienis. 

8. Of Celtiber, Iber, vér, héres, locupiés, mercts, quiés, inquiés, requiés, pleébs, 
lex, rax, dléc, dlex, vervéex. 

4. Of a few Greek words in 2s and é. lebés, lebétis » crdter, crdteris. Ex- 
cept der and aether. 

IV. I, usually sport in the increments of declension, is Lona in the 
first increment— 

1. Of most words in ix. rddix, rddicis ; felix, felicis.? 

2. Of dis, glis, lis, vis, Quiris, Samnis. 

8. Of delphin, and a few rare Greek words. 

Nors.—For quantity of 7 in the ending ius, sce 5'7'7, 3. 

V. U, usually sort in the increments of declension, is Lone in tké 
first increment— ) 

1. Of nouns in a with the Genitive in aris, atis, adie: jus, juris; salis. 
salitis » palis, palidis.® 

2. Of far, frix, lia, pliis, Polliix. 

1 See p. 342, foot-note 5. 

* But short in appendin, cali, Cilix, fliw, fornio, ntw, piv, sulia, trio. and a 


few others, chiefly proper names. 
3 But short in intercus, Ligua, pecus. 


——— 
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Inerements of Conjugation. 
586. In the Increments of Conjugation (583), a, e, and 
o are long ; i and wu short: 
amdmus, amémus, amitdte ; regimus, sumus. 


Norsz 1.—In ascertaining the increments of tho irregular verbs, ferd, vold, and thetr 
compounds, the full form of the second person, /feris, volis, etc., must be used. Thue 
in ferébam and volébam, the increments are ré and Zé. 

: Norge 2.—In ascertaining the increments of reduplicated forms (255, I.), the re- 
G1plication is not counted. Thus dedimue has but one increment, di. 


I. A, usually Lone in the increments of conjugation, is sHort in the 
first increment of dd: dare, dabam, circumdabam. 
II. B, usually one in the increments of conjugation, is short before r— 


1. In the tenses in ram, rim, rd: amdveram, amdverim, amdvero ; réxerat, 
rexerit. 

2. In the first increment of the Present and Imperfect of Conjugation III. : 
regere, regerts, regerem, regerer. 

8. In the Future ending beris, bere - amdberis or -ere, moneberis. 

4. Rarely in the Perfect ending erunt. steerunt for stelerunt ; see 236, 
note; also Systole, 608, VI. 


III. I, usually sort in the increments of conjugation, is onc, except 
before a vowel— 


1. In the first increment of Conjugation IV., except imus of the Perfect : 
audire, audivi, auditum , sentire, sentimus ,; sénsimus (Perfect). 

2. In Conjugation III.. in the first increment of Perfects and Supines in 
ivi and ttum (278), and of the parts derived from them (except imus of 
the Perfect: ¢rivimus) : cupivi, cupiverat, cupitus ; petivt, petitus; capéssivi, 
capéssitirus. Gdvisus from yaud,d follows the same analogy. 

8. In the endings imus and itis of the Present Subjunctive: simus, sitis ; 
velimus, velitis (240, 8). 

4, In nélite, nélito, nolitdle, and in the differcnt persons of ibam, ibd, from 
6d (295). 

5. Sometimes in the endings rimus and rvitis of the Future Perfect and 
Perfect Subjunctive: amdverimus, amaveritis, 


IV. U, usually snorr in the increments of conjugation, is Lone in the 
fupine and the parts formed from it: volatum, volitirus, amatarus. 


IV. Quantity OF DERIVATIVE ENDINGS. 
587. The most important derivative endings may be classified 
according to quantity as follows: 
I. Derivative endings with a Lone Penutr: 


1. Abrum, dorum, atrum: 
flabrum, simulacrum, aratrum. 
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2. 5d, 1d, dd; agéd, 1g6, tigd: 

dulcédé, cupidé, sdlitidd ; voragé, origé, aerags. 

8. dis, Sis, Sis, Otis, Iné, Snd—in patronymices : ! 

Ptolemais, Chryséis, Mindis, Icaridtis, Nériné, Acrisiéné. 

4. 6la, fle; alis, élis, tilis: 

queréla, ovile; mortalis, fidélis, curilis, 

5. anus, 6nus, Snus, tinus; ana, 6na, dna, tina: 

urbanus, egénus, patrdénus, tribinus; membrana, habéna, anndna, la- 
cilna. 

6. aris, drus; Srus, dsus; dvus, Ivus: 

salitdris, avdrus; candrus, animdsus; octavus, aestivus. 

7. &tus, Stus, Itus, Stus, itus; dtim, Itim, itim; Stum, dta:* 

alatus, facétus, turritus, aegrotus, cornitus; singulatim, viritim, tribi- 
tim ; quercétum, moneéeta. 

8. 6nl, Ini, GnI—in distributives : 

septéni, quin{, octdnl. 

\I. Derivative endings with a Saort Penutt— 

1, adés, iadés, idés—in patronymics :* 

Aenéadés, Laertiadés, Tantalidés. 

2. iacus, icus, idus : 4 

Corinthiacus, modicus, cupidus. 

3. olus, ola, olum; ulus, ula, ulum; culus, cula, culum—in diminu- 
tives: 

filiolus, filiola, atriolum ; bortulus, virgula, oppidulum ; fldsculus, par- 
ticula, minusculum. 


4, etds, itds—in nouns ; iter, itus—in adverbs: 

pietas, véritis ; fortiter, divinitus. 

5. Atilis, ilis, bilis—in verdals ; inus—in adjcctives denoting material 
or time: 

versatilis, docilis, amabilis ; adamantinus, cedrinus, crastinus, diitinus. 


Nore 1.—TIlis in adjectives from nouns usually has the penult long: civilis, hostilia, 
puerilis, ririlia. 

Nore 2.—Inus denoting characteristic (330) usually has the penult long: caninus, 
oquinus, marinus. 


— er eee 


1 Except Danais, Phicatis, Thébais, Néréis. 

2 Except (1) anhélitus, fortuitus, grdtuitus, hdlitus, hospitus, spiritus ; (2) adfa- 
tim, statim, and adverbs in itus, as divinitus; and (8) participles provided for by 586. 

3 Except (1) those in tdés from nouns in ews and és: as, Pélidés (Péleus), Neo- 
elidés (Neoclés); and (2) Amphiardidés, Amyclidés, Bélidés, Cordnidés, Lycitirgidés. 

4 Except amicus, anticus, apricus, mendicus, posticus, pudicus. 

6 Except mdtatinus, repentinue, veepertinus, 





—_- 
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III. Derivative endings with a Lona ANTEPENULT: 

1. Aceus, ticeus, dneus, Arius, drium, Srius : 

rosiceus, panniiceus, subitaneus, cibarius, columbarium, cénsdrius, 
2. dbundus, dcundus; dbilis, atilis, dticus: 

mirdbundus, frécundus ; amabilis, versatilis, aquaticus. 

3. Aginta, iginti, ésimus—in numerals: 

nonaginta, vigintI, centésimus. 

4. imdnia, iménium; tdrius, sdrius; tdria, térium: 
querimGnia, alimOnium ; amAatorius, cénsdrius ; victéria, auditdérium. 
IV. Derivative endings with a SHort ANTEPENULT: 

1. ibilis, itidd, olentus, ulentus: 

crédibilis, sdlitidd, vinolentus, opulentus. 

2. urid—in desideratives : 

ésurid, Empturid, parturid. 


V. Quantity or STtEM-SYLLABLES. 


588. All simple verbs in 76 of the Third Conjugation (217) 
have the stem-syllable' short: 

capid, cupid, facid, fodid, fugio. 

589. Most verbs which form the Perfect in wi have the stem- 
syllable short: 

domd, secd. habed, mone, ald, cold. 

Note.— Poni, débe6, flbred, pared, and several inceptive verbs, are exceptions. 


590. Dissyllabic Perfects and Supines have the first syllable 
long, unless short by position: 

juvo, javi, jatum; foved, fovi, fotum. 

1. Eight F’erfects and ten Supines have the first syllable short: 

bibi, dedi, fidi, iqui,? scidi, steti, stiti, tuli ; citum, datum, ium, ees 
guitum, ratuin, rutum, satum, situm, statum.? 

591. Trisy!labic Reduplicated Perfects have the first two syl- 
lables short : 

cadd, cecidl; cand, cecini; discé, didict. 

Nore 1.—Caedo has cecidi in distinction from cecidi from cadé. 

Note 2.—The second syllable may be made long by position : cucurri, momordt., 

592, In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem-syl- 
lables unchanged : * 


1 That is, the syllable preceding the characteristic. 
2 Ligui from ligued ; lingué has liqui. Statum from sisté; std has stdtum, 
* But see Dissyllabic Perfects and Supines, 590. 
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avis, avem; nabés, naibium; levis, levior, levissimus; moned, jp onebam 
monul. 4 


Nore 1.—Position may, however, affect the quantity: ager, agri; possum, potut ; 
solvé, solutum; volvd, colitum.) 


Note 2.—Gtgno gives genut, genitum, and pond, posui, positum. 

598. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem-syl- 
lables of their primitives : 

bonus, bonitas ; timed, timor ; animus, animdsus ; civis, civicus ; cara, ciré. 


1. Words formed from the same root sometimes show a variation in the 
quantity of stem-syllables: . 


dicd, dicd, persono, persona, 

dux, ducis, daca, rego, réx, régis, régula, 
fidés, fidd, secus, sitius, 

homé, homanus, seded, sedés, sédulus, 
lated, laterna, sero, semen, 

legé, léx, légis, sopor, BOpid, 

macer, macerd, suspicor, auspicid, 

moved, mobilis, tego, tégula, 

nota, notun, vadum, vado, 

odium, odi, vocd, vox, Vocis. 


Norge 1.—This change of quantity in some instances is the result of contraction, as 
movibtlis, moibilis, mobilis, and in others it serves to distmguish words of the same 


orthography, as the verbs legis, legés, regis, regés, sedés, from the nouns légis, lég4e, 
régis, régés, e3déa, or the verbs ducts, dicés, fidés, from the nouns ducis, ducés, fidze, 

Nors 2.—A few derivatives shorten the long vowel of the primitive: dcer, acerbus ; 
‘uced, lucerna ; molés, molestus. 

594, Compounds generally retain the quantity of their elements : 

ante-ferd, dé-ferd, dé-diicd, in-aequalis, prd-dicd. 

1. The change of a vowel or diphthong does not affect the quantity : 

dé-ligd (lego), oc-cidd (cadd), oc-cidd (caedd). 

2. The Inseparable Prepositions di, 82, and vé are long, ve short; ne some- 
times long and sometimes short: 

didicd, stédicd, vécors, redicd; nédum, nefas: 

Note 1.—D/ is short in dirimo and disertus. 

Nore 2.—WNé is long in nédum, némd, néguam, néqgudquam, néquiquam, néquitia, 
and néve. In other words it is short. 

Note 8.—Re is sometimes lengthened in a few words: réligid, réliquiae, réperit 
répulit, rétulit, etc. 

8. In a few words the quantity of the second element is changed. Thus 

Jiro gives -jerd ; nétus, -nitus ; niibd,-ndba: dé-jerd, cdg-nitus, prd-nuba. 

4. Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel: pracaciitus, prae- 
ust us. 

5. Prd is short in the following words: 


—“— — ee we ee ee 


i ‘Here the first syllable is short in ager, but common in agri (578); long in g pos 
sum, solv6, volvd (576, II.), but short in potui, solutum, and volutum. 
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procella, procul, profinus, profari, profects, profestus, profictscor, profitcor, 
profugid, profugus, profundus, pronepds, proneptis, proterous, and in most 
Greek words, a8 prophéta; generally also in préfundd, prépagd, prépagé, 
propind, rarely in précird, prépello. 

6. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with /acz6 or td, e ia gener- 
ally short : 

calefacid, calefi1d, labefacid, patefacis. 

7. J is usually long in the first part of the compounds of dias» 

meridiés, pridié, postridié, cotidié, triduum. 

8. O is long in contré-, intrd-, retré-, and quando- in composition : 

controversia, introdicd, retrovertd, quanddque ; but guanddquidem. 

9. The quantity of the final 4 in ¢)i, wb, and ut? is often changed in com. 
position: 

tbidem, ibique ; ubique, ubinam, ubivis, ubicunque, necubi, sicult ; utinam, 
ulique, sicute, 

10. Hodid, quasi, quoque, and siquidem have the first syllable short. 


595. The Quantity of Stem-Syllables in cases not provided for 
by any rules now given will be best learned from the Dictionary. 
By far the larger number of such syllables will be found to be 
short. For convenience of refercnce, a list of the most important 
primitives with long stem-syllables is added :? 


ficer cio déles fortina lénis 
adulor céra dicd (ere)  frétus létum 
acr cicada dirus faimus liber (era, erum) 
dla civis dives fanis libd 
dlea climd divus finus lilium 
altire clarus donee faror (arl) limen 
amarus clavus dénum gléba limes 
ancile cléméns duced gloria linum 
anhélus clivus dadum granicn lived 
antiquus codex darus rdtus lorum 
dra cdinis extrimus damus lado 
drea coms figus hér-s laged 
dred conor fama héros amen 
ater conus fanum h:ora lana 
avéna copia fari Icd mals 
bilis coram fécundus imagsd mane 
braoma coréna félix ininis manés 
babd craétér fémina Ira mand 
caciimen cratés fétus janua mater 
caligd créber fido jacundus matdrus 
caminus crtdd figs ard méta 
cinus erInis filius abor (1) métior 
caper craidus filum lamentum miles 
carina cara finis lana miror 
carus ciria flavus létus (a, um) mitis 
cédd (ere) dibed flamen légod (dre) mdlis 


nr Ce Cte ee ee 


1 Including a few derivatives and compounds. 
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miaged otium puaber std6 totus 
munio pagus pinio serénus triads 
minus palor parus sérus aber 
mirus panis qualis sidd tidus 
misa pared radix sincérus aimed 
mits penatés rado sdlor anus 
mitus peritus raéinus sdlus urd 
naris pilum rarus BOpid itor 
navis pinus rémus spica ava 
nidus planus rided spina tividus 
nitor (1) plénus ripa spird vado 
nddus plaoma ritus spima vanus 
nonus poéta rivus squaled vatis 
nibés pomum robur stipd vélox 
nibo pone rodd stragés vélum 
nidus pond riga strénuus véna 
nits pots ramor strided venénum 
olim pratum rapés sido vénor 
omen pravus sinus tabis vérus 
opacus primus scalae talis vilis 
opimus privus scribd télum vinum 
ora prdmd scitum témd Vivd 
ord prora sédés tibia 

CHAPTER II. 
VERSIFICATION. 
SECTION I. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 
596, Latin Versification is based upon Quantity. Syllables 


are combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, and feet, 
singly or in pairs, are combined into Verses.’ 


1. In quantity or time the unit of measure is the short syllable, indicated 
either by a curve ~ or by an eighth note in music, J§. A long syllable 


1 Modern versification is based upon Accent. An English verse is a regular com- 
bination of accented and. unaccented syllables, but a Latin verse is a similar combina- 
‘ion of dong and short syllables. The rhythmic accent or ictus (699) in Latin depends 
entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines : 


Tell’ me not’, in mourn’-fal num’-bers, 

a is but’ an emp’-ty dreum’. 
a’-di- tur’ di- 63’ di- | 6’. 

Ae fi- dés’ et in’-ge- ni’, 


Observe that in the English lines the accent or ictus falls upon the same syllables as in 
prose, while in the Latin it falla uniformly upon long syllables. On Latin Verstjication, 
eee Ramsay's ‘Latin Prosody’; Schmidt's ‘ Rhythmik und Metrik,’ translated by Pru: 
fessor Whitc; Christ's ‘ Mctrik.’ 
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has in general twice the value of a short syllable,' and is indicated either 
by the sign —, or by a quarter note in music, J. This unit of measure 18 
also called a éime or mora. 


Note 1.—A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have the value 
(1) of three short syllables, indicated by the sign , or ae ; or (2) of four 
short syllables, indicated by W, or J. 

Nots 2.—A long syllable is sometimes shortened so as to have the value 


of a short syllable, indicated by the sign >, or g®. A syllable thus used 
‘is said to have trrational time. 


597. The fect of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
poets are— 
I. Feet or Four Times or Four Morar. 
Dactyl, one long and two short, -~ vv J gig  carmina. 


Spondee, two long syllables, — d od légés. 
II. Fezr or Taree Times on TuReEE Morag. 

Trochee,2 one long and one short, ~~ oP légis. 

Iambus, one short and onelong, oR eS paréns. 

Tribrach, three short syllables, vues Jo  dominus. 

Note 1.—To these may be added the following : 
Pyrrhi, wv pater. Ditrochee, —v-—w  civitatis. 
Anapaest, wv — bonitas. Dispondee, — — ——  pracceptorés. 
Bacchius, ~~ — — dolérés. Greater Ionic. — — ww _ sententia. 
Cretic, —Ve— milités. Lesser Ionic, ~~ — — _ adoléscénsa. 
Diiambus, ~ — ~ — amoenitas. Choriambus, — ~~ —_ impatiéns.? 


Nors 2.—A Dipody is a group of two feet; a Tripody, of three; a Tetrapody, of 
four, etc. A Trihemimeris is a group of three half fect, i. e.,a foot and a half; a Pen- 
themimeria, of two and a half; a Hephthemimeria, of three and a half, etc. 


598. MEtRIcaL EQuIVALENTs.—A long syllable may be re- 
solved into twe short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or 
two short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The 
forms thus produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 


Nore.—Thus the Dactyl becomes a Spondee by contracting the two short syllables 
joto one long syllable; the Spondee becomes a Dactyl by resolving the second syllable, 
or an Anapaest by resolving the first. Accordingly, the Dactyl, the Spondee, and the 
Anapaest are metrical equivalents. In like manner the Iambus, the Trochee, and the 
Tribrach are metrical equivalents. 


1 See foot-note 1, p. 349. 

2 Sometimes called Choree. 

3 The feet bere mentioned as having four syllables are only compounds of dissyllabic 
feet. Thus the Diiambue is a double Iambus; the Ditrochee, a double Trochee; the 
Ihspondee, a double Spondee; the Greater Ionic, a Spondee and a Pyrrhic; the Lessor 
Jonic, a Pyrrhic and a Spondee; the Choriambus, a Trochee (Choree) and an lambus. 
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1. In certain kinds of verse admitting irrational time (896, 1, note 2), 
Spondees, Dactyls, and Anapaests are shortened to the time of a Trochee or 
of an Iambus, and thus become metrical equivalents of each of these feet. 

1) A Spondee used for a Trochee is called an IRRATIONAL TrRocuEE, and ia 
marked — > 

2) A Spondee used for an Iambus is called an IrRationat Iamsvs, and is 
marked > —, 

8) A Dacty] used for a Trochee is ealled a Cycuic Dacry1, and is marked 

4) An Anapaest used for an Iambus is called a Cyciic ANAPAEs?, and is 
marked ~ ——. 


599. IcTrus on Ruytumic AcceNT.—As in the pronunciation of 
a word one or more syllables receive a special stress of vuice called 
accent, so in the pronunciation of a metrical foot one or more syl- 
tables receive a special stress of voice called Rhythmic Accent or 
Ictus. 

1. Feet consisting of both long and sho i i - 
ly on the long syllables, unless used as equivalents for oth 

Norr.—Thus the Dactyl and the Trochee have the ictus on the first syllable; the 
Anapsest and the Iambus on the last. 

2. EquivaLents take the ictus of the feet for which they arc used. 

Note 1.—Thus the Spondee, when used for the Dactyl, takes the ictus of the Dacty] 
—i.e.,on the first syllable; but when used for the Anapaest, it takes the ictus of the 
Anapaest—i. e., on the last syllable. 7 

Note 2.—Feet consisting entirely of long or entirely of short syllables are generally 
ased as equivalents, and are accented accordingly. 

Note 3.— When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of an accented 
cong syllable of the original foot, the ictus properly belongs to both of these syllables, but 
ls marked upon the first. Thus a Tribrach used for an Iambus is marked v~ 4 w. 

600. ARsis AND THEsIS.—The accented part of each foot is 
called the Arsis (raising), and the unaccented part, the Thesis 
(lowering).* . 

601. VeRses.—A verse_is a line of poetry (596). It has one 
characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the ictus for 
ne ee ee eee 
the whole verse. 


Notre 1.—Thus every dactylic verse h C) 
because the Dacty] has the ictus on that syllable. 








1 Greek writers on versification originally used the terms dpors and Oécts of raising 
and putting down the foot in marching or in beating time. Thus the Thesis was the 
accented part of the foot, and the Arsis the unaccented part. The Bomans, however, ap- 
plied the terms to raising and lowering the voice in reading. Thus Arsis came to 
- mean the accented part of the foot, and Thesis the unaccented part. The terms have 
How been so long and so generally used in this sense that it is not deemed advisable ta 
gttermpt to restore them to their original signification, 
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Note 2.—Two verses sometimes unite and form a compound verse; see 628, X. 
Norse 8.—Metre means measure, and is variously used, sometimes designating the 
neasure or quantity of syllables, and sometimes the foot or measure! of a verse. 


602. CaEsuRA OR CAESURAL PavusE.—Most Latin verses are 
divided metrically into two nearly equal parts, each of which 
forms a rhythmic series. "Hips pause however alight which nat- 
urally separates these parts is called— 

1. A Caesura,? or a Caesural Pause, when it occurs within a foot ; 
see 611. 


2. A Diaeresis, when it occurs at the end of a foot; see 611, 2 
and 3 PE aes 


Note.—Some verses consist of three parts thus separated by caesura or diaeresis, 
while some consist of a single rhythmic series,® 


608. The full metrical name of a verse consists of three parts. 
The first designates the characteristic foot, the second gives the 
number of feet or measures, and the third shows whether the verse 
is complete or incomplete. Thus— 


1. A Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic is a dactylic verse of six feet (/exa- 
meter), all of which are complete (Acatalectic). 

2. A Trochaie Dimeter Catalectic is a trochaic verse of two measures 
(Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete ( Catalectic). 


Nore 1.—A verse with a Dactyl as its characteristic foot is called Dactylic; with a 
Trochee, 7rochaic; with an Jambus, Zambdic, etc. 

Note 2.—A verse consisting of one measure is called Honometer ; of two, Dimeter ; 
of three, Zrimeter; of four, Tetrameter; of five, Pentameter; of six, Herameter. 

Norte 8.—A verse which closes with a complete measure is called Acatalectic ; 4 with 
an incomplete measure, Catalectic; 4 with an excess of syllables, Hypermetrical. 

Norte 4.—The term Acatalectic is often omitted, as a verse may be assumed to be 
complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Nore 5.—A Catalectic verse is said to be catalectic in syllabam, tn disyllabum, « o2 
in trisyllabum, according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or three syllables. 

Note 6.—Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of fect or measurer 
which they contain. Thus Hexameter (six measures) sometimes designates the Dactylic 
Hexameter Acatalectic, and Senarius (six feet), the lambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 


604, Verses are often designated by names derived from cele- 
brated poets. 


Nore 1.—Thus Alcatc is derived from Alcaeus,; Archilochian, from Archilochus ; 
Sapphic, from Sappho ; Glyconic, from Glycén, ete. 


ee ee 


1 In dactylic verses a measure is a single foot, but in trochaic and iambic verses it 
is a dipody or a pair of feet. 

2 Caesfira (from caedé, to cut) means a cutting; it cuts or divides the foot and the 
verse into parts. 

3 A verse consisting of a single series is called Monocolon; of two, Décolon; ot 
three, 7ricolon. 

* From the Greek axardAynxtos, caradncrixss, and vmépperpos. 


eae 
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Note 2.—Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of subjects to which they 
were applied: as Heroic, applied to heroic subjects; Paroemiac, to proverbs, etc. 


605. The Finau SyLiaBLe of a verse may generally be either 
Iong_or short at the pleasure of the poet. 


606. A Sranza is a combination of two or more verses of dif- 
ferent metres into one metrical whole ; see 631. 

Norr.—A stanza of two lines or verses is called a Distich; of three, a Tristich ; of 
four, a Zetrastich. 

607. RuyTamicaL REapine.—In reading Latin verse care must 
be taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of 
the syllables, and to mark the poetical ictus. 

Nore.—Scanning consists in separating a poem or verse into the feet of which it is 
oom posed. ! Z 

608. Ficures or Prosopy.—The ancient poets sometimes al- 
lowed themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liber- 


ties generally termed Figures of Prosody. 


I. Exrston.—A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final m with the pre- 
ceding vowel, is generally elided? before a word beginning with a vowel 
or with h- 


Monstr™ horrend™ Informe ingéns, for Monstrum horrendum informe 
ingens. Verg. 

Nore 1.—For Eaceptionsa, see Hiatus, II., below. 

Nore 2.—Final ¢ in the interrogutive ve is sometimes dropped before a consonant : 

Pyrrhin’ connfbia servas? for Pyrrhine connibia servas? Verg. 

Nore 3.—In the early poets final ¢ is often dropped before consonants : 

Ex omnibuw’ rébus, for ex omnibus rébus. Zucr. 

Notre 4.—The elision of a final m with the preceding vowel is sometimes called 
Ecthlipsis.® 

Norte 5.—The elision of a final vowel or diphthong, or of a final m with the preceding 
vowel, is sometimes called Synaloepha,? or, if at the end ofa line, Synapheia.® 


II. H1atvs.—A final vowel or diphthong is sometimes retained before 
a word beginning with a vowel. Thus— 

1. The interjections 6 / heu, and pré are not elided; see Verg., Aen., X.,’ 
18; Geor., II., 486. / 


2. Long vowels and diphthongs are sometimes retained, especially in the 
arsis of a foot; see Verg., Ec., I1T., 6; VII., 52. 








1 In school this is sometimes done in a purely mechanical way, sacrificing words to 
feet; but even this mechanical process is often useful to the beginner, as it makes him 
familiar with the poetical ictus. 7 
2 That is, partially suppressed. In reading, it should be lightly and indistinctly 
sounded, and blended with the following syllable, as in English poetry : 
“The eternal years of God are hers.” 
° From the Greek éxOAuis, cvvadorpy, and cvvddeca, 
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Nore 1.—This is most common in proper names. 

Nore 2.—Vergil employs this form of hiatus more freely than the other Latin poets, 
and yet the entire Aeneid fu:nishes only a short list of examples. — 

Nore 8.—In the thesis 4 final long vowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened before 
a short vowel instead of being elided ; see Verg., Aen., III., 211; VI., 507., 

Nore 4.—Hiatus with a short final vowel is rare, but occurs even in Vergil; see Aen. 
I., 405; Ec., IL, 58. 

III. SyNaEBESI¢—Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one: 

aurea, déinde, déinceps, fide, fisdem, éadem, prohibeat (pronounced 
prorbeat). 

Norg 1.—In the different parts of déswm, ee is generally pronounced as one syllable: 
déésse, déest, déérat, déérit, etc.; so ei in the verb anteed: antéire, antéirem, antéia, 
antéit. 

Notr 2.—J and wu before vowels are sometimes used as consonants with the sound of 
yandw, Thus abiete and ariefe become abyete and aryete; genua and tenués be- 
come genwa and tenwéa, 

Nors 8.—In Plautus and Terence, Synaeresis 1s used with great freedom. 

Nor 4.—The contraction of two syllables into one is sometimes called Synizesia. 

IV. Draeresis.—In poetry, two syllables usually contracted into one 
are sometimes retained distinct : 

aural for aurae, Orphets for Orphéis, soluendus for solvendus, silua for 
silva. 

Nore.— Diaeresis properly means the resolution of one syllable into two, but the 
Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually make two syllables out of one. The examples gen. 
erally explained by diaeresis are only ancient forms, used for effect or convenience. 


V. Diastote.—A syllable usually short is sometimes long, especially 
in the arsis of a foot: 
Pyjamidés for Priamidés. 


Norte 1.—This poetic license occurs chiefly in proper names and in final syllables. 
Nore 2.—Vergil uses this license quite freely. He lengthens gwve in sixteen instances. 


VI. Systote.—A syllable usually long is sometimes short; 


tulerunt for tulérunt, steterunt for stetérunt (236, note), vide’n for 
vidésne. 
Nots.—This poetie license occurs most frequently in final vowels and diphthongs. 


VII. Syncorr.—An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 


syllable 5866 OTN. 


SECTION II. 
VARIETIES OF VERSE. 
I. DactyLic HEXAMETER. 


609. All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical 
equivalents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 
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610. The Dactylic Hexameter' consists of six feet. The first 
four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
sixth a Spondee (605).?_ The scale is,* 


z2coleclean|l Lojtr-v| sw 


Quadrupe- | dante pu- | trem soni- | ti quatit | ungula | campum. Vergy. 

Arma vi- | rumque ca- | né Trdé- | jae qui | primus ab | Gris. T’erg. 

Infan- | dum ré- | gina ju- | bés reno- | vare do- | lorem. Verg. 

Illt> in- | ter s6- | s6 mag- | na vi| bracchia | tollunt. Verg.® 

1. The scale of dactylic hexameters admits sixtecn varieties, produced by 
varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. Thus 


@ verse may contain— 


1) Five Dactyls and one Spondes, as in the first example above. 

2) Four Dactyls and two Spondees, admitting four different arrangements. 
8) Three Dactyls and three Spondees, admitting six different arrangements. 
4) Two Dactyls and four Spondees, admitting four different arrangements. 
5) One Dactyi and five Spondees, as in the fourth example. 


2. Errgeot oF Dactyts.—Dactyls produce a rapid movement, and are 
adaptéd to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and are 
adapted to grave subjects. But generally the best effect is produced in suc- 
cessive lines by varicty in the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spon- 
dees. 

8. Sronpaio Linz.—The Hexameter sometimes takes a Spondee in the 


1 This {s at once the most important and the most ancient of all the Greek and Ro- 
man metres. In Greece it attained its perfection in the poems of Homer. It was intro- 
duced into Italy in a somewhat imperfect form by the puet Ennius about the middle of 
the second century before Christ; but it was improved by Lucretius, Catullus, and oth- 
ers, until it attained great excellence in the works of the Augustan poets. The mcst 
beautiful and finished Latin Hexameters are found in the works of Ovid and Vergil. 

2 The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as Acatalectic, as the Latin poets 
seem to have regarded the last foot as a genuine Spondee, thus making the measure 
complete. See Christ, ‘ Metrik der Griechen uni Rémer,’ pp. 110, 164. 

3 In this scale the sign’ marks the ictus (599), and — <> denotes that the original 
Dactyl, marked — ~ ~, may become by contraction a Spondee, marked — —, i. e., that a 
Spondee inay be used for a Dactyl (598). | 

4 Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows: 


4242 |4 93 [42/444 
The notation oe oo nieans that, instead of the original measure JJ Ja. the equiv- 


ent a | may he used. 

& The final 7 of il27 ia elided; see 608, I. 

6 With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from the Evangeline 
wf Longfellow : 


** This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roc, when he hears in the woodland the voice cf the huntsman ?” 
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fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a Dactyl as its 
fourth foot: 


Cara de- | dm sobo- | lés mag- | num Jovis | incré- | mentum. Verg. 


Note.—in Vergil, spondaic lines are used much more sparingly than in the earlier 
pvets,! and generally end in words of three or four syllables, as in incrémentum above.? 


611. Carsura, oR CAESURAL PavusE.—The favorite caesural 
pause of the Hexameter is after the arsis, or in the thesis, of the 
third foot :* 


Armé- | ti ten- | dunt; || it | clamor et | Agmine | factd. Verg. 
Infan- | dum, ré- | gina, || ju- | bés reno- | vare do- | lérem. Verg. 


Norr.—In the first line, the caesural pause, marked ||, {s after fendunt, after the 
arsis of the third foot ; and in the second line after régina, in the thesis (xa ju) of the 
third fot. The former is called the Masculine Caesura the latter the Feminine Cae- 
sura. ¢ 


1. The CagescraL Pause is sometimes in the fourth foot, and then an ad- 
ditional pause is often introduced in the second: 


Crédide- } rim; Il vér | illud e- | rat, li vér | magnus a- | gébat. Verg. 


2. Becottco DiaEresis.—A pause called the Bucolic Diaeresis,§ because 
originally used in the pastoral poetry of the Greeks, sometimes occurs at the 
end of the rourth tooc: 


Ingen- | tem cae- | 1 soni- | tum dedit; Il inde se- | catus. Verg. 


Notr.—The Bucolic Diaeresis was avoided by the best Latin poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergtl, even in his fsucolics, uses it very sparingly. 


8. A Draxzresis at the end of the third foot without any proper caesural 
pause is regarded as a blen.ish in the verse: 


Pulveru- | lentus e- | quis furit ; || omnés | arma re- | quirunt. Verg. 


‘ A single poem of Catullus, about half as long as a book of the Aeneid, contains more 
spondaic lines than all the works of Vergil. 

2 But Vergil has two spondaic lines ending e¢ mdgnis die; see Aen., III., 12, and 
VIIL., 679. + 4 

3 That is, the first rhythmic series ends at this point. This pause is always at the 
end of a word, and may be so very slight as in most cases not to interfere with the sense, 
even if no mark of punctuation is required; but the best verses are so constructed that 
the caesural pause cuincides with a pause in the sense ; see Christ, ‘ Metrik,’ p. 184. Ac- 
cording to soine writers, the Dactylic Hexameter had its origin in the union of two ear- 
lier dactylic verses, and the caesural pause now marks the point of union; see Chriss, 

. 178. g 

. 4 The Masculine Caesura is also called the Strong, or the Syl/abic, Caesura, the Fem- 
inine the Weak, or the 77 ochaic, Caesura, Caesuras are often named from the place 
which they occupy in the linc. Thus a caesura after the arsis of the second foot is called 
Trihemimeral,; after the arsis of the third, Penthemimeral; after the arsis of the 
fourth, /lephthemimerad. 

5 Also called the Bucolic Cacsura, as the term caesura is often made %o include 
diaeresis. 
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4. The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause: 

Arma vi- | rumque ca- | nd, || Trd- | jae qui | primus ab | oris. Verg. 

Note.—Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, but only one of these, 
that after cand, in the third foot, has the caesural pause.! 

5. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in every 
hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in the extreme: 

Romae | moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Znn, 

Note 1.—The Penthemimeral? caesura has great power to impart melody to the 
verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other cuesuras, as above. 

Notre 2,—A happy effect is often produced— 

1) By combining the feminine caesura in the i foot with the hephthemimeral 
and the trihéemimeral: 

Donec e- | ris fé- | lix, || mul- | tés nume- | rabis a- | micés, Verg. 

2) By combining the hephthemimeral with the trihemimeral: 

Inde to- | ré pater | Aené- | as sic | drsus ab | alté. Verg. 

Norz 8.—The union of the feminine caesura with the trihemimeral, common fn 
Greek, is somewhat rare in Latin, but it sometimes produces an harmonious verse: 

' Praecipi- | tat, sua- | dentque ca- | dentia | sidera | somnés. Verg. 

Nore 4.—In the last two feet of the verse there should in general be no caesura what- 
ever, unless {it falls in the thesis of the fifth foot; but when that foot contains two entire 
words, a caesura is admissible after the arsis, 


612, The ictus often falls upon dnasosated syllables. Thus— 

1. In the first, second, and fourth feet of the verse it falls some- 
times upon accented and sometimes upon unaccented syllables ; see 
examples under 610. 

2. In the third foot it generally falls upon an unaccented sylla- 
ble ; see examples under 610. 

8. In the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented sy]: 
lables ; see examples under 610. 


613. The Last Worp or THE HEXAMETER is generally either 
a dissyllable or a trisyllable ; see examples under 610 and 611.° 


i eS ay SR SEIN, 


»  ? The caesura with the pause is variously called tre chief cacsura, the caesura of 
the verse, the caesura of the rhythm, etc. In distinction from this any othor caesura 
may be called a caesura, a caesura of the foot, or @ minor caesura. 

2 See p. 355, foot-note 4. 

3 The learner should be informed that the niceties of structure which bulcng to fin- 
ished Latin hexameters must be sought only in the poems of Vergil and Ovid. The hap- 
piest disposition of caesuras, the best adjustment of the poetical ictus to the prose accent, 
und the most approved structure in the closing measures of the verse, can not be expected 
in the rude numbers of Ennius, in the scientific discussions of Lucretius, or even in the 
familiar Satires of Horace. Those interested in the peculiarities of Latin hexameters in 
different writers will find a discussion of the subject in Lucian Miller's work, ‘Dé ré 
metricé poctirum Latinérum praeter Plautum et Terentium libri septem.’ 
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Nore 1.—Spondaic lines are exceptions; see 610, 8, note. 

Notre 2.—Twvu monosyllables at the end of a line are not particularly objectionable 
end sometimes eren produce a happy effect: 

Praecipi- | tant c- | rae, || tur- | bataque | fanere | méns est. Verg. 

Note 8.—£et, even when not preceded by another monosyllable, may stand at the 
end of a line. 

Note 4.—A single monosyllable, except es2, is not often used at the end of the line, 
«xcept for the purpose of emphasis or humor: 


FP rturi- | unt mon- | tés, || nis- | cétur | ridicu- | lus mis. Hor. 


Norsg 5.—In Vergil, twenty-one lines, apparently hyrermetrical (603, note 8), are 
supposed to elide a final vowel or a final em or um before the initial vowel of the uext 
line; seo Aen., I., 382; Geor., I., 295. See also 608, I., note 5. 


II. OrHER DACTYLIC VERSES. 


614, Dactyiic PENTAMETER.’—The Dactylic Pentameter con- 
sists of two parts separated by a diaeresis. Each part consists of 


two ae and along syllable. The Spondee may take the place 
of the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the second : 


pnt 2 [£/ 4 Ql tre] 4ro 1 4B), or 


Admoni- | ta coe- | pi || fortior | esse tu- | 5. Oved. 


615. Eveciac Disticn.—The Elegiac Distich consists of the 
Hexameter followed by the Pentameter : 


Sémise | pulta vi- | ram || cur- | vis feri- | untur a- | ratris 
Ossa, ru- | ind- | sas || occulit | herba do- | mis. Ovid. 


Nore 1.—In reading the Elegiac Distich, the Pentameter, including pauses, should 
of course occupy the same time as the Hexameter. 

Nore 2.—Elegaic composition should be characterized by grace and elegance. Both 
members of the distich should be constructed in accordance with the most rigid rules of 
metre. The sense should be complete at the end of the couplet. Ovid furnishes us the 
best specimens of this style of composition. 


616. The Dactytic TETRAMETER is identical with the last four 
feet of the Hexameter : 
Ibimus | 6 soci- | 1, comi- | tésque. Hor. 


1 The name Pentameter is founded on the ancient division of the line into five footy. 

consisting of two Dactyis, or Spondees, a Spondee_ and two Anapaests.. *« », [nfo a hati 7 
? Thus in reading, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable in the & ey 

or that syllable may be prolonged to fi!l out the measure.. A pause or rest equal to a 

short syllabl: is marked A; a pause equal to a long syllable, A. 
In musical characters the scale of this verse is as follows : 


dod 3 Jer [ddd Joell dr, o 
J3|J2| J | Ji2!dJ2]2- 
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Nore.—In compound verses, as in the Greater Archilochian, the tetrameter in 
oom position with other metres has a Dacty] in the fourth place; see 628, X. 


617. The Dactytic TRIMETER CATALECTIO is identical with 
the second half of the Dactylic Pentameter : 
Arbori- | busque co- | mae. J/or. 
Norz.—The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic is also known as the Lesser Archilochian. 


III. Trocuaic VERSE. 
618. The Trocwaic Dipgpy, the-measure in Trochaic verse,’ 


consists of two Trochees, the second of which is sometimes irra- r 
tional (598, 1, 1) )—i. e., it has the form of a Spondee with the Sie aluneed 
of a Trochee : 


Losrror Jada Zo 


Noreg 1.—By the ordinary law of equivalents (598), a Tribrach 4 ~ ~ may take the 
place of the Trochee ~ ~, and an apparent Anapaest ~“ ~ > the place of the Irrational 
Trochee + >.2 In proper names acyclic Dactyl +. ~ (598, 1, 8) ) may occur in either 
foot. 

Nore 2.—In the Trochaic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 

Note 8.—A syllable is sometimes prefixed to a Trochaic verse. A syllable thus used 
ts called Anacrusis (upward beat), and is separated from the following measure by the 
mark ; . 

619. The Trocwaic DiMeETER CaTALECTIC consists of two Tro- 
chaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits 
no equivalents, and has the following scale : 

Leow | Lu, 
Aula divi- | tem manet. Hor. 

Notge.—A Trochatc Tripody occurs in the Greater Archilochian ; see 628, X. 

1. The Alcaic Enneasyllabic verse which forms the third line in the Al- 
caic stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis: 

Pu- : er quis ex au- | ld capillis. Hor. 

620. The Trocuaic TeTRameTeR CaTazectic consists of four 
Trochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diae- 
resis (602, 2) at the end of the fourth foot, and the incomplete dipody* 
admits no equivalents : 

fore l[te-oy4+y—-S[+e=ae 


Primus ad ci- | bum vocatur, || primé pulmen- | tum datur. Plaut. 





4 See 601, note 3, with foot-note. 

2 Thus in the second foot of a Trochaic Dipody the poet may use a Trochee, a Tribrach, 
a Spondee, or an Anapaest ; but the Spondee and the Anapaest are pronounced in the 
same time as the Trochee or the Tribrach—i. e., they have irrational time. 

3 Only the leading ictus of each dipody is here marked. 
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Norte 1.—This is simply the union of two Trochaic Dimeters, the first acatalectic 
snd the second catalectic, sep:urated by diueresis.! 

Note 2.—In Latin this verse is used chiefly in comedy, and accordingly admits great 
licence in the use of feet. The Irrational Trochee (598, 1, 1)) and ita equivalents may 
occur in any foot except in the last dipody. 

Nore 8.—The 7ruchaic Tetrameter Acatalectic also occurs in the earlier poets : 


Ipse summis | saxis fixus |j asperis é- | visceritus. Znn. 


IV. IAMBIC VERSE. 


621. The Iamaic Drpopy, the measure of Iambic verse, consists 
of two Iambi, the first of which is sometimes irrational (598, 1, 2) ) 
—i.e., it has the form of a Spondee with the ¢¢me of an Iambus : 


. >t C4 or De eee 


Note 1.—The Tribrach for the Iambus, and the Dactyl? or Anapaest 2 for the Irra- 
tional lambus, are rare, except in comedy. 
Norte 2.—In the Ionic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 


622, The Iamprc TRIMETER, also calle ; i 
three Iambic Dipodies. The Caesura is usually in the third foot, 
Qe - 
but may be in the fourth : 


Shusleeva(etuws 


Quid obseri- | tis || auribus | fundis precis? Hor. 
Neptanus al- | to || tundit hi- | bernus sald. Hor. 
Has inter epu- | las || ut juvat | pastas ovés. Hors 


1. In Proper Names, a Cyclic Anapaest is admissible in any foot excep* 
the last, but must be in a single word. 

2. In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Tambus and the Spon 
dee; their equivalents, the Tribrach, the Dactyl, and the Anapaest, are used 
very sparingly. The Tribrach never occurs in the fifth foot and only once 
in the first. The Anapaest occurs only twice in all. 

8. In Comepy great liberty is taken, and the Spondee and its equivalents 
are freely admitted in any foot except the last. 


— 


! Compare the corresponding English measure. in which the two parts appear as 
e — (F) 
¢ parate lines: “ Lives’ of great men | all’ remind us 


I ? " Le Dr y UA We’ can make our | lives’ sublime, 
e . And’, departing, | leave’ behind us 
crake Ker * Foot’prints on the } sands’ of time.” 

2 The Dacty! thus used has the time of an Iambus and is marked > ~ WU; the Ana- 
paest is cyclic (698, 1, 4), marked V ——. 

3 This same acale, divided thu, @ ?: +.1—-®%|4—-2Z/+e— A, repre- 
sents Trochaic Trimeter Catalectic with Anacrusis. Thus all lambic verses may be 
treated as Trochaic verses with Anacrusis. 

* Compare the English Alexandrine, the last line of the Spenserian stanza ; 

When Phoe’bus lifts | his head’ out of | the win’ter’s wave. 
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4. The Cuoxtamsus is a variety of Jambie Trimeter with a Trochee in the 
sixth foot: } 


Miser Catul- | le dtsinds | ineptire. Catul. 
6283. The Iamsic TRIMETER CATALECTIC occurs in Horace witli 
the following scale : 
Vocatus ate | que non voca- | tus audit. Hor. 
, Norse.—The Dacty] and the Anapaest are not admissible; the Tribrach occurs only 4#- 
‘the second foot. 
624. The IamBic DIMETER consists of two Iambic Dipodies : 
c+Tr-—-|et+uvU 
Queruntur in | silvis avés. Hor. 


Imbrés nivés- | que comparat. Hor. 
Ast ego vicis- | sim riserd. Hor. 


Nore 1.—Horace admits the Dactyl only in the first foot, the Tribrach only in the 
second, the Anapeest not at all. 
Nore 2. —lambic Dimeter is sometimes catalectic. 


625. The Iamspic TETRAMETER consists of four Iambic Dipo- 
dies. It belongs chiefly to comedy : 
Quantum intelléx- | 1 modo senis || sententiam | dé niptils. Zer. 


Norr.—Iambic Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic : 
Quot commodis | rés attuli? || quot autem adé | mi ciras. Jer. 


V. Ionic VERSE. 


626. The Ionic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser 
Ionics. It may be either Trimeter or Dimeter : 
Neque pignd | neque ségni | pede victus; 
Catus Idem | per apertum. Hor. 
Note 1.—In this verse the last syllable is not common, but is often long only by 
position (p. 888, foot-note 3). Thus we in victus is long befure c in catue. 
Nore 2.—The Jonic Tetrameter Catalectic, also called Sutadéan Verse, occurs 


chiefly in comedy. It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in Martial it has a Ditro- 
chee as the third foot: 


4—-vuv[+—-vuf4¥cul+=A 
Has cum gemi- | na compede | dedicat ca- | ténas. Mart. 





t Choliambus, or Scazon, means lame or limping Iambus, and is so called from 
its limping movement. It is explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Acatalectic with Anacru- 
sis, and with syncope (608, VII.) in the fifth foot. The example here given may be rep 
tesepted thug: VU: 4U0-—-VUfl4..—Vvluw-—-S 
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VI. LoGAOEDIC VERSE. 


627. Lo ic.’ Verse is a special variety of Trochaic Verse. 
The Irrational Trochee « >, the Cyclic Dactyl + vu, and the Syn- 
copated Trochee — (608, VII.) are freely admitted. It has an ap- 
parently light ictus.? 


Note.—Logaocdic verses show great variety of form, but a few general types will in. 
dicate the character of the whole. 


628. The following Logaoedic verses appear in Horace : 
I. The ADONIC : 


4,7 |+° or dseles 


Montis {- | migdé. Hor. 
II. The Frrst PHERECRATIC? or sig ARISTOPHANIC: 


4,0 (4+ |+°9 or aae Plaelee 
Cir neque | mili- | taris. Hor. 


Nore.—Pherecratic is the technical term applied to the regular Logacedic Tripody. 
It is called the First or Second Pherecratic according as its Dactyl occupies the first or 
the second place inthe verse. In each form it may be aca/alectic or catalectic: 


1)h4ru [4] + Sorcatalectic: +4 | 4 U[ A 
24> |+t. 0 |+ Sor catalectic: +> | 4 | 
In Logaoedic verse the term basis or Vase, marked x , is sometimes applied to the foot or 


feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second Pherecratic, the first foot _ 
is the base. 


III. The SEconp GLyconic?® CATALECTIC: 


4> [Hv |+-/*%A or delc.deldcla’ 
Donec | gratus e- { ram ti- | bl. Hor. 


Note 1.—Glyconic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic Tetrapody. 
It is called the First, Second, or Third Glyconic according as its Dacty] occupies the first, 
second, or third place in the verse. In each form it may be either acatalectic or catalectic. 
Note 2.—The Second Glyconic sometimes has a Syncope (608, VII.) in the third foot. 


IV. The LEsseR ASCLEPIADEAN * consists of two Catalectic Phe- 
recratics, a Second and a First: 
4>|[tove[ellwrol+ul[¥a 
Maece- | nas ata Ale vis 8 | edite e | regi | . bus. Hor. 


1 From Adyo 20167. 8ONg, & plie which resemble 
* The free use of long syllables in the thesis causes the poetical ictus on the arsis tv 
appear less prominent. 
3 Pherecratic, Glyconic, and Asclepiadéan verses may be explained as Choriambic : 
Pherecrati, ¢L U4 [U+|SA 
First Glyconic. LY +| 0.4 | wy wz 
Avuclepiadéan, + > |* G+ |4tovret | on; 
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V. The GREATER ASCLEPIADEAN consists of three catalectic 
verses, a Second Pherecratic, an Adonic, and a First Pherecratic: 
+> [evr lenterle lyv|tul¥a 
Seu plu- | rés hie- | més, || seu tribu- | it {| Juppiter | alti- | mam. Aor. 


VI. The Lesser Sappuic consists of a Trochaie Dipody and a 

First Pherecratic : 
454j/4> [Hvol]+v]4s5 
Namque | meé sil- | va lupus | in Sa- | bina. Hor. 

VII. The GREATER SappPuic consists of two Catalectic Glyconics, 

a Third and a First with Syncope : 
cl[+> [4 vf[ellevl|tul[rl|*a 
Inter | aequa- | lés equi- | tat, || Gallica | nec lu- | pa- | tis. Hor. 


‘VIII. The Lesser ALcaic consists of two Cyclic Dactyls and 
two Trochees : 


Purpure- | 6 vari- | us co- | lore. Hor. 


IX. The GreaTER ALcaic consists of a Trochaic Dipody with 

Anacrusis and a Catalectic First Pherecratic: 
om : 45/4U [4c /+4ulMa 
Vi- : dés ut | alté | stet nive | candi- | dum. Zor. 

X. The GREATER ARCHILOCHIAN! consists of a Dactylic Tetra- 
meter (616) followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The first three feet 
are either Dactyls or Spondees ; the fourth, a Dactyl; and the last 
three, Trochees : 

4 [4H] 40/405 ll4uf+u]/45 
Vitae | summa bre- | vis spem | 16s vetat, || incho- | dre | longam. Hor. 


Nore.—This verse may be explained either as Logaoedic or as Compound. With the 
first explanation, the Dactyls are cyclic and the Spondees have irrational time; with the 
second explanation. the first member of the verse has the Dacty! as its characteristic foot 
and the second member the Trochee; see 601, note 2. 

629. The following Logaoedic verses not used in Horace de- 
serve mention : 


I. The PHALAKcIAN is a Logaoedic Pentapody:? 
w@eltror|(+ve|4+r/[+s 


Non cat | vivere, | sed va- | lére | vita. Mart. 








1 For the Lesser Archilochian, see 61'7, note. 
* This verse differs from the Lesser Sapphic in having the Dacty] in the second foot, 
while the latter has the Dacty! in the third. 
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II. The Seconp PRIAPEAN consists of two Catalectie Second 
Glyconics with Syncope : 
MEl[torcl[4e][uell4+7[4ocf[U]#a 
Quercus | drida | rdsti- | c& || confor- | mata se | ca- | ri. Catud. 


SECTION III. 


THE VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS 


630. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic Hexameter ; Ovid, 
the Hexameter in his Metamorphoses and the Elegiac Distich in his 
Epistles and other works ; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles 
and Satires, and a variety of metres in his Odes and Epodes. 


Lyric METRES OF HORACE. 


631. For convenience of reference, an outline of the lyric 
metres of Horace is here inserted. 


Stanzas of Four Verses or Lines. 

I. Aucaic Stanza.—First and second lines, Greater Alcaics (628, IX.) ; 
third, Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (619, 1); fourth, Lesser Alcaic 
(628, VIII): , 

25 


Brule lwel-elHA 
4, wolwrvl]-+|-s 


In thirty-seven Odes: I., 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 85, 87; II, 1, 8, 5, 
7, 9, 11, 18, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20; III., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 28, 26, 29; IV., 
4, 9, 14, 15. 

II. Sappoic Stanza.—The first three lines, Lesser Sapphics (628, VI.) ; 
the fourth, Adonic (628, I.): 


eos 


~v|-s 
In twenty-six Odes: I., 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 82, 38; IT., 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 16; III., 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27; IV., 2, 6,11; and Secular Hymn. 
III. Greater Sappoic Stanza.—First and third lines, First Glyconics 


Catalectic with Syncope in the third foot (608, VII.); second and fourth 
lines, Greater Sapphics : 


1. 
eh wel-e EIA 
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2. 
4. 
In Ode I., 8. 


IV. First AScLePiaDEAN Gxtycontc Stanza.—The first three lines, | 
Lesser Asclepiadéans (628, IV.); the fourth, Second Glyconic Catalectic 
(628, ITI.): 


1, 
8, . 


In nine Odes: I, 6, 15, 24, 33; IT., 12; HI, 10, 16; IV., 5, 12. 


V. Seconp AScLep1aDEan GLyconic Stanza.—The first two lines, Lesser 
Asclepiadéans (628, IV.); the third, Second Glyconic Catalectic with Syn- 
cope in the third foot (628, III., note 2); the fourth, Second Glyconic 
Catalectic (628, III.): 


1, 
4 —->|wrv|--IlI™A 


In seven Odes: I., 5, 14, 21, 23; HI, 7, 18; IV., 13. 


VI. Guyconic ASCLEPIADEAN StTanza.—First and third lines, Second 
Glyconics Catalectic (628, III.); second and fourth, Lesser Asclepiadéans 
(625, 1V.): 


1. , 
3 ->|~v-|--+I=A 
oY Sieve elie awn 


In twelve Odes: I., 3, 18, 19, 36; III, 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV., 1, 3. 


VII. Lesser ASCLEPIADEAN Stanza.—Four Lesser Asclepiadéans : 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


In three Odes: I.,1; III, 30; IV., 8. 


VIII. GreaTER ASCLEPIADEAN Stanza.—Four Greater Asclepiadéang 
(628, V.): 
| 
2. 


4. 
In three Odes: I., 11, 18; IV., 10. 
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IX. Dovsie AtcmaniaN Stanza.—First and third lines, Dactylic Hexa 
meters (610); second and fourth, Dactylic Tetrameters (616): 


1. a = 

c —-o|-o|- oe |---| 
2 ss -_— LAS — — 

4.) pate | 


In two Odes: I., 7, 28. 
Nore.—This stanza is formed by the union of two Alemanian stanzas; see XIX. below. 


X. Trocnaic Stanza.—First and third lines, Trochaic Dimeter Catalec- 
tic (619); second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (623) : 


t —-v-vl-v™ 

3. 

tt TO ore PO 
4, 


In Ode II., 18. 


XI. Dactytic ARcHILocHIAN Stanza.—First and third lines, Dactylic 
Hexameters ; second and fourth, Catalectic Dactylic Trimeters (617, note): 


1. ease oak 
yt -l-sl-l-el--el-* 
a as ree 
4, | | 
In Ode IV., 7. 


XII. Greater ARCHILOCHIAN Stanza.—First and third lines, Greater Ar. 
chilochians (628, X.); second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (623): 


a —-O|- S| - O[ e e I- SI - e - 
In Ode I., 4. ° 
Nors.—The second and fourth lines are sometimes read with syncope, as follows: 


Biv -Bl---v JL [Ma 


XIU. Iontc Stanza.—First and second lines, Ionic Dimeters (626) ; 
third and fourth, Ionic Trimeters (626): 


a 

A eee oe 

| 

: | cos 


In Ode III., 12. 


Notr.—This ode is variously arranged in different editions, sometimes in stanzas of 
three lines and sometimes of four. 
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Stanzas of Three Lines. 


XIV. First Arcuitocuian Stanza.—First line, Hexameter; second, 
Iambic Dimeter; third, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic: 


Law| aw] - ew |---| -™ 
ee rene 
8B. —- VL |-VYrIMA 

In Epode 13. 


Note.—In some editions, the second and third lines are united. 


XV. Seconp ARCHILOCHIAN Stanza.—First line, Iambic Trimeter ; sec- 
ond, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic; third, Iambic Dimeter : 


1 2Z—V—- | e-e -| 2 - 


30 -V- | oT 
In Epode 11. 
Nors.—In some editions, the second and third lines are united. 
Stanzas of Two Lines. 
XVI. Iampic Sranza.—First line, Iambic Trimeter; second, Iambic 


Dimeter : a Sa ee ee 
22-v—-|ce-v™ 


In the first ten Epodes. 


XVII. First Pytaiampic Stanza.—First line, Dactylic Hexameter ; 
second, Iambic Dimeter (624): 
1. —-o|- [| - S| - oO 1 - I -™ 
20-Vv-|c7-_= 


In Epodes 14 and 15. 


XVIII. Seconp Pyrarampic Sranza.—First line, Dactylic Hexameter ; 


second, Iambic Trimeter: s 
e L-wj-wfj- wf oe  - YI 
22-V-|%-v-|e-v*= 


In Epode 16. 


XIX. Atcmantan Stanza.—First line, Dactylic Hexameter; second, 
Dactylic Tetrameter : 


lw |-col[- ow | - ee ] - | - 
2—-w|—-~|-v- |-~ 
In Epade 12. 


Not grouped into Stanzas, 


XX. IamBic TRIMETER: 


Z—-v-|e-v-|2Z-v™ 
In Epode 17. 
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METRES OF CATULLUS,. 


632. INDEX To THE LyrRICc METRES OF HORACE. 


The Roman numerals refer fo articles in the preceding outline, 631. 


Book I. 


Opts muernes. | 4 .......... LI. 
tL sg Scien sana Vb caging I, 
rade Be carats De Oo aerate an II. 
B recat lon sary Viral secesegee I. 
Bs os ed p41 tO Un. See areaereen II. 
Biking suns cees Vel 4 eeeew acd I, 
Oo che esoees Ve 10 .cve sake ax II. 
(re eee PA ceed esce-t I. 
8, RAD s4eeoee sos IV. 
ee ee BS os astvg.as- apes I. 
NOS: soi ssg pe oor Te | 4 goede oes I. 

Ll artva eeceanwe Bg 04 Oe imp 0: eee erereera L 
12: ae ADs NG cece e's II. 

1S Srebed exe ig) ES Lb em eee ae ee I. 

EA eG odes bt ae (: ee eee a eee X. 

BD haedes wate DV Gs cde eaeeene 1. 
) eee eee are DM DON pith cig cehe km I. 

LT teacdetcanes I, 

TS Gcceeeces VI. Book III. 

| Lee ene re VI. bere are I, 

1 | ar ana ee ee |G (Sl ae pre ene eeen I. 

OL tdi suueens Pe es ee ea I. 

2 ee | OD eee Gar eres eras I. 

Doce ed Wid Oe eee eu here I. 

OE cee vas TV 26) 4e366- 25068 I. 

4) ar rr ae Me) 2h ch ate eae V 

DO g sh eopccuaees | oe ae eee eterna II. 

OT eke eckee Ij 8 s20%eceses VI. 

A: ne oer ae ree DN ORO: rose Ge asec IV. 

OOF 5 kes abies BCE wikees' as ccs II. 

SU adieewaoes TY V2 eens XIII. 

Sluleeeses es Be DB ge teeken erste V; 

BO. iawice weeds | 6 eis (C Sener er IL. 

SS sie vawee 5 TV 1D: oasteuea ues VI. 

Bt Jager ers md BOG: cock ects bax IV. 

BOs Celok aaa | ie ere ree I. 

SO- Geet eens Nie | 18 se cca ass es II. 

OL, meee eens Fel D) tether ag Re VI. 

5 | eae | 6 GR | Saree mee II. 

PA Sauce dees I. 

Book II. 22 ou oeseesek HI. 

Ly acucceeous Dio 2S* 242005 ead I. 
Dara tatt states | 6 Oar. eres VI. 
ere 1-5! aces keen VI. 





METEEA, 


26 s-ondameua I, 
AU esas phere Il, 
4: ae reratr rere VL, 
28. aisetonves ees I. 
BO: isctret suet Vil 
Boox IV. 
fede a whats VI. 
2 tee atous II. 
ne are VI. 
Meg dec sie eared I, 
Bsc sent sins IV. 
Go belie eed II. 
UC Sli aoe XI. 
Succes VII. 
OF chase Sak I, 
10. ocinduitees VIII. 
Lt .2eeeetsens , II. 
|b eee IV. 
TD ins eae eaten Vv. 
14 esac eabers I. 
LY aiccese thas I. 
EPoces 
EPOPES METRB"S. 
ee rr ra XVI. 
ye ee ee XVI. 
ee XVI. 
ee ee XVL 
BD a casedeaes XVI. 
© vee cesieees XVI. 
U seep aes XVI. 
B itsaucd ak XVI. 
O ssuisess . XVvr 
1: cavtew a aaiset XVI. 
TY ostaectinatd XV. 
Lea so mceinss XIX, 
13° eeasien Saas XIV 
Sere XVII. 
1D. on Gites ares XVII. 
1 eee XVIII 
EG: hiebicesees XX. 
Secuutar Hymn, I. 


633. The metres of the following poets must be briefly men- 


woned : 


I. Catunius uses chiefly (1) the Elegiac Distich (615); (2) Phalaecian 
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verse (629, I.); (3) Choliambus or Scazon (622, 4); (4) Iambic Trimeter 
(622) ; (5) Priapean (629, II.). 

II. Marttac uses largely the Choliambus or Scazon and the Phalaecian 
verse. 

Norte 1.—Martial also uses Iambic and Dactylic measures. 

Nore 2.- Seneca in his choral odes imitates the lyric metres of Horace. He uses 
Sapphics very freely, and often combines them into systems clusing with the Adonic. 


Nore 8.—Seneca also uses Anapaestic! verse with Spondees and Dactyls as equiv- 
alents. This consists of one or more dipodies: 


Venient annis | saecula séris. 
IIT. Plautus and Terence use chiefly various Iambic and Trochaic me. 
tres, but they also use— 
1, Baccntac! Metres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter: 
Multds’ rés | simi’ta in | med’ cor- | de vor'so. Plaut. 
At ta’men ubi | fidés’? si | rogés’, nil | pendent’ hic. Jer. 
Note.— The Molossus, — — —, may take the place of the Bacchius, as in multds réa, 
nnd the long syllables may be resolved, as in at tamen ubi. 
2. Cretic! Merres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter: 
Nam’ doli | non’ doli | sunt’, nisi as- | ti’ colds. Plaué, 
Ut’ malis | gau/deant | at’que ex in- | com’modis. Zer. 
Norte 1.—Plautus also uses Anapaestic metres, especially Dimcters : 
Quod agd’ subit, ad- | secuc’ sequitur. Plazt. 


This measure admits Dactyls and Spondees, rarely Proceleusmatics, 1 VW G 


Note 2.—For Trochatc and Iambic Metres in Comedy, see 620, note 2; 622, 8. 

Nore 8.—For Special Peculiarities in the prosody of Piautus and Terence, see 
5'76, notes 2 and 8; 578, note 2; 580, notes 2, 8, and 4.2 

Note 4.—On the free use of Synaerests in Comedy, see 608, ITI., note 3. 





1 See 603, note 1; 597, note 1. 

2 For a full account of the metres of Plautus and Terence, see editions of those poets; 
as the edition of Plautus by Ritschl, of a part of Plautus by Harrington, the edition of 
Terence by Wagner, and the edition by Crowell; also Spengel, ‘Plautus: Kritik, Pro- 
sorie, Metrik? 
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APPENDIX. 





I. FigurREs oF SPEECH. 


684. A Figure is a deviation from the ordinary form, construction, .¥ 
signification of words. 

Nore.—Dev.ations from the ordinary forms are called Figures of Etymology; from 
the ordinary constructions, Figures of Syniue; aud from the ordinary significations, 
Figures of Rhetoric. 


635, The principal Figures or EtyMoLocy are— 


1. APHAERESI8, the taking of one or more letters from the Leginning of a word: ‘sf 


for est. 

%. Byncopeg, the taking of one or more letters from the middle of a word: dize for 
dia: isse, 

8. Apocope, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word: tin’ for tune, 

4, Epenraesis, the insertion of onc or more letters in a word: Alcuména for Alo 
ména, Glituum for dlitum. 

5. Metatuesis, the transposition of letters: pistris for pristia. 

6. See also Fict'ke3 or Prosopy, 608. 


636, The principal Figures or Syntax are— 
I. Exuipsis, the omission of one or more words of a sentence: 


Habitabat ad Jovia (sc. templum), he dwelt near the temple of Jupiter. Liv. 
Hie illfus arma (fuérunt), hic currus fuit, here were her arms, here her chariot. 
Verg. 

1. AsYNDETON is an ellipsis of a conjunction :} 

Véni, vidi, vicl, Jcame, I saw, I conquered, Suet. See also 584, I., 6, with note 1. 

2. For the Etuipsis of facid, dicd, 6rd, see 368. 3, note 1; 523, I., note; 569, I1.,3% 

8. For APOsiOPESIS or RETICENTIA, see 637, XI., 3. 


If. BracHyLoey, a concise and abridged form of expression: 


Nostri Graecé nesciunt nec Graeci Latiné,? our people do not know Greek 
and the Greeks (do) not (know) Latin. Cic. Natadra hominis béluls antecé- 
dit,? the nature of man surpasses (that of) the brutes. Cic. 


1. Zeugma employs a word in two or more connections, though strictly 
applicable only in one: 

Pacem an bellum geréns,? whether at peace or waging war. Ball. Ducés 
pictasque exdre carinas, slay the leaders and burn the painted ships. Verg. 


1 Asyndeton is sometimes distinguished according to its use, as Adrersative, He. 
plicatice, Enumerat.ve, etc.; see Nigelebach, ‘ Stilistik.” § 2°0. 

2 Here nesciunt suggests sciunt, and déluis in the second example is equivalent to 
bécuarum natirae. 

* Geréns, applicable only to be//um, is here used also of pdcem 
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2. Syllepsis is the usc of an adjective with two or more nouns, or of a verb 
with two or more subjects: 

Pater et mater mortui sunt, father and mother are dead (439). Ter. Ta 
ef Tullia valétis, you und Tultia are well. Cic, 


III. Preoxasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression: ! 


Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus exire possent, there were two ways by 
which ways they might depart. Caes. Eurusque Notusque ruunt, both Lurus 
wd Notus rush forth. Verg. 


1. PoLysyYNDETON is a pleonasm In the use of conjunctions, as in the last example. 

2. Iienpiabys is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead of a noun with an 
adjective or genitive : 

Armis virisque for viris armatis, with armed men. Tac. 

8. ANAPHORA is the repetition of a word at the beginning of succ¢ssive clauses: 

Mé ciincta Italia, mé iiniversa civitiés cOnsulem dccliravit, ms al Ituly, me the 
whole state declared consul. Cic. 

4. EprpHora is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clauscs : 

Laelius navus erat, doctus erat, Laelius wae diligent, was learned. Cic. 

5. Erizeuxis is the emphatic repetition of a word : 

Fuit, fuit quondam in hic ré publica virtus, there wae, there was formerly virtue 
én this republic. Cic. 

6. Monosyllabic prepositions are often repcated before successive nouns, regularly sa 
with ef—ct: 

Et in be licis et in civilibus offictis, both in military and tn civil offices. Cic. 

Norse.— Other prepositions are sometimes repeated. 

7. A demorstrative pronoun or adverb—id, hdc, illud, sic, ita—is often used some- 
what redundantly to represent a subsequent clause. So also guid, in quid c.ns2s with 
a clause: 

Illud té dr ut dilig?ns cis, 7 ack you (that thing) to be (that you be) diligent. Cic. 

8. Pronouns are often redundant with guidem; see 450, 4, note 2. 

9. Pleonasm often occurs with licet: 

Ut liceat permittitur = licet, i¢ 4s Zazful (is permitted that it is, ete.). Cic. 

10. Circumlocutions with rés, genus, modus, and ratié are common. 


IV. Enauvace is the substitution of one part of speech for another, or 
of one grammatical form for another: 

Populus lcté réx (for régndns), a people of extensive sway (ruling extensive- 
ly). Verg. Sérus (sd) in caélum rededs, may you return late to heaven. Hor. 
Vina cadis (vinis cadés) onerare, to fill the flasks with wine. Verg. Cursus 
jasti ( jastus) amnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 


1, AnTiMERIA is the use of one part of speech for another, as in the first two examples, 

2. Hyea.vaGe is the use of one case for another, as in the last two examples. 

8. FRoLFPs:s or ANTICIPATION is the application of an epithet in anticipation of the 
tion of the verb: : 

Scita latentia condunt, they conceal their hidden shields. Verg. See also 440, 2. 

4, Synesis is a construction according to sense, without regard to grammatical forma, 
For examples, see 438, 6; 445, 5; 461. | 





1 Pleonasm, a fall or emphatic expression, differs widely from Tautology, which ie 
a needless repetition of the same meaning in different words. 
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5. ATTRACTION unites in construction words not united in sense: 

Animal quem (for guod) vocémus hominem, tie animul which we call man. Cie 
Bee also 445, 4, 8 and 9, 

6. ANAOOLUTHON is a want of harmony in the construction of the different parts of a 
sentence : 

SI, ut dicunt, omnés Griids esse (Grdit sunt), i, ca tiey say, al cre Creeks. Cic. 


V. Hypersaton is a transposition of words or clauses : 


Praeter arma nihil erat super (sepererat), nothing remained, except theiz 
arms. Nep. Valet atque vivit (civit atque valet), he ts alive and well. Ter. 
Subeunt licd, fluviumque relinquunt, they enter the grove and leave the river. 
Verg. 

1, ANAsTROPHE is the transposition of words only, as in the first example. 

2. IlysTe2on PROTERON is o transposition of clauscs, as in the last example. 

3. Tmxs:8 is the separation of the parts of a compound word : 

Nec prius respexi quam vinimus, nor did J look back Ucfore (sooner than) we are 
rived. Verg. 

4, Curasmus is on inverted arrangement of words in contrasted groups; see 562. 


637. Ficures or Ruetoric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the most important :! 


I. A Simize is a direct comparison : 


Manis effagit imag par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somnd, the 
tmage, like the swift winds, and very lite a fleeting dream, escaped my hands, 
Verg. 


II, Merarsor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one object the 
appropriate name, epithet, or action of another: 


R& pablicac vulnus (for damnum), the wound of the republic. Cic. Nau- 
fragium fortanae, the wreck of fortune. Cic. Auris véritatl clausae sunt, his 
ears are closed against the truth. Cic. 

1. Allegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metaphors. For an 
example, see Horace, I., Ode 14: O nivis . . . occupa portum, etc.? — 


III. Meronymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 
by it: 

Aequé Marte (for proelis) pignatum est, they fought in an equal contest. 
Liv. Furit Vulcdnus (ignis), the fire rages. Verg. Proximus ardet Ucalegon 
(domus Ucalegontis), Ucalegon burns next. Verg. 


Nortr.—By this figure the cause is often put for the effect, and the effect for the cause , 
the preperty for the possessor, the place or age for the peop‘e, the sign for the thing sig- 
nified, the material for the manufactured article, etc.: Mars for bellum, Vulcdnua for 
ignis, Bacchus for cinum, novilitis for nélilzs, Gruecia for Graeci, laurea for vic- 
toria, argentum for vdsa argentea, etc. 


—. 


1 On Figurative Language, see the eighth and ninth books of Quintilian, ‘ Dé Insti- 
titione Oratéria, and the fourth book of ‘ Auctor ad Herennium’ in Cicero’s works. 

2 In this beautiful allegory the poet represents the vessel of stite as having been 
well-nigh wrecked in the storms of the civil war, but as now approaching the havea of 
uRace. 
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1. Autonomasia designates a person by some title or office, as éversor 
Narthdginis for Scipid, Komanae eloquenteae princeps for Cucerd. 

IV. Synecpocue is the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for 
a part; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special : 

Statio male fida carinis (ndvibus), u station unsafe for ships. Verg. 


V. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite: 


‘Légatds bonus (for malus) unperator vester non admisit, your good com 
nander did not admit the ambassadors. Liv. See also 507, 8, note 1. 


Nore.— Metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, and irony are often called Tropes. 


VI. Cumax (/adder) is a steady ascent or advance in interest : 

Africind industria virtitem, virtas gloriam, gloria aemulds comparivit, 
industry procured virtue for Africanus, virtue glory, glory rivals. Cic. 

VII. Hyperso_e is an exaggeration : 

Ventis et fulminis dcior lis, swifter than the winds and the wings of the 
lightning. Verg. 

VIII. Litores denies something instead of affirming the opposite: 

Non opus est = pernicidsum est, it is not necessary. Cic. 

IX. PersoniFicaTIoN or Prosoporera represents inanimate objects as 
living beings : 

Cajus latus ille micré petzbat? whose side did that weapon seek? Cic.? 

X. APOSTROPHE is an address to inanimate objects or to absent persons: 

Vos, Alban! tumuli, vs implord, / implore you, ye Alban hilis. Cic. 


XI. The following figures deserve brief mention: 

1. ALLITERATION, a repetition of the same letter at the beginning of 
successive words : 

Vi victa vis est, force ras conquered by force. Cie. Fortissim! virl virtas, 
the virtue of a most bruve man. Cic. 

2. APOPHASIS or PARALEIPSIS, a pretended omission: ® 

Non dico té pecinids accépisse; rapinds tuds omnés omitts, [a9 not state 
that you accepted money ; I omit all your acts of rapine. Cic. 

8. Aposiopesis or ReTicEenTia, an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect 
leaves the sentence unfinished : 

Qués ego—sed mdtos praestat componere flictis, whom [—but it is better 
to c1lm the troubled waves. Verg. 

4, EupHemism, the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleasant 
aabjects: 

S1 quid mihf huminitus accidisset, ¢f anything common to the lot of man 
whould befall me—i. e., if 1 should die. Cic. 


1 See also First Oration against Catiline, VII. : Quae técum .. . tacita loquitur, ete 
2 Sometimes called occupJtid, 
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5. OnNomaTopoet, the use of a word in imitation of a special sound: 

Bovés migiunt, the cattle low. Liv. Murmurat unda, the wave murmurs, 
Verg. 

6. OxymORON, an apparent contradiction - 


Absentés adsunt et egentés abundant, the absent are present and the needi, 
have an abundance. Cic. 


7. PARONOMASIA or AGNOMINATION, a play upon words: 


Hune avium dulcédé dicit ad avium,! the attraction of birds leads him tc 
the pathless wood. Cic. 


II. Latrn LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


638. The Latin derives its name from the Zatini or Latins, the ancient 
inhabitants of Latium in Italy. It belongs to the /ndo- European or Aryan 
family, which embraces seven groups of tongues known as the /ndian or 
Sanskrit, the Persian or Zend, the Greek, the /talian, the Celtic, the Slaconice, 
and the Zeutonic or Germanic. The Latin is the leading member of the 
Italian group, which also embraces the Uinbrian and the Uscan. All these lan- 
guages have one common system of inflection, and in various respects strik- 
ingly resemble each other. ‘They are the descendants of one common speech 
spoken by a single race of men untold centuries before the dawn of history. 

Norr 1.—In illustration of the relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
English, compare the following paradigms of declension : 2 


SINGULAR. 

SANSKRIT. GREEK. Latm. ENGLISH. 
Stem. pad, 06, ped, foot. 
Nom.,\ ps4 , = 

Voc, ¢ Pad, Tous, , pecs, foot. 

Gen. _padas, 3050s, pedis, of a foot. 

Dat. _pade, rode, pedi, to a foot. 

Ace. _ piidam, moda, pedem, foot. 

Abl. __ padas, pede,* from a foot. 

Ins. pada, with a foot. 

Loc. padi, in a foot. 
PLURAL. 

igs t padas, wddes, pedés, feet. 

Gen. padim, roéwy, pedum, of feet. 

Dat, padbhyas, Toot, pedibus, to feet. 

Acc. _padas, woéas, pedcs, feet. 

Abl. — padbhyas, pedibus, from feet. 

Ins. padbhis, with feet. 

Loc. _— patsu, in feet. 





1 The pun, lost in English, is in the use of dvium, a remote or pathless place, with 
avium, of birds. 

2 See also p. 71, foot-note 2; p. 88, foot-note 8. 

8 The Ablative, the Instrumental, and the Locative are lost in Greek, but their 
places are supplied by the Genitive and the Dative. 

* The final consonant, probably 4, of the original Ablative ending is changed to e in 
padas aud dropped in pede. The Instrumental and the Locative are lost in Latin, 
sut their places are supplied by the AUJatire. 
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Note 2.—In these paradigms observe that the initial p in pad, wo8, ped, becomes f 
in foot, and that the final d becomes ¢. This change is in accordance with Grimm's 
Law of the Rotation of Mutes in the Germanic languages. This law is as follows: 

The Primitive Mutes, which generally remain unchanged ia Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, are changed in passing into the Germanic languages, to which the English belongs. 
Thus the Sonants, d, g, in passing into English. become Scrps, 7,4; the Sugps, c, &, 
p. ¢, become AsprraTEs, h, wh, f (for ph), th; the Aspizates, 0h,! dh,) gh,) become 
SonaANTS, 0, d, 9.2 

Nore 3.—The relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English may be 
abundantly illustrated by comparing the forms of familiar words in these different lan- 


guayes,* 


639, The earliest specimens of Latin whose date can be determined are 
found in ancient inscriptions, and belong to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ or to the beginning of the third. Fragments, however, 
ef laws, hymns, and sacred formulas, doubtless of an earlier though uncer- 
tain date, have beeu preserved in Cato, Livy, Cicero, and other Latin writers.‘ 

1 Bh generally is represented in Latin by 5 or f; dh by d or f, and gh by g h, or /: 
aee Schleicher, pp. 244-251. 

2 For an account of Grimm's Law, with its applications, see Max Miller, ‘Seience 
of Language,’ Second Series. Lecture V.; Papillon, pp. 85-91. 

= Compare the following: 


SANSERIT. GREEK. Latin. ENGLISH. 
dvau, dvo, duo, . two, 
trayas, TPELS, trés, three. 

. gat, e€, 8eX, six. 
sapta, énTd, septem, seven. 
daca, Séxa, decem, ten. 

vis, bis, bis, twice. 
tris. Tpls, ter, thrice. 
miita, “TYP, mater, mother. 
vita, warTnp, pater, father. 
naus, vais, niivis, navy. 
vak, oy, vox, voice. 


“ Such are the ancient forms of prayer found in Cato and other writers, the fragments 
of Salian hymns, of the formulas of the Fetial priests, and of ancient laws, especially of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. The following inscription on the tomb of the Scipios 
shows some of the peculiarities of early Latin : 


HONC OINO . PLOIRVME . CONSENTIONT . & 
DVONORO . OPTVMO. FVISE . VIRO 

LVCIOM . SCIPIONE . FILIO8 . BARBATI 
CONSOL . CENSOR . AIDILIS . HIC. FVET.A 
HEC . CEPIT . CORSICA . ALERIAQVE . VEBE 
DEDET . TEMPESTATEBOUS . AIDE . MERETO 


In ordinary Latin : 
Hune iinum plarimi cinsentiunt Romdt 
bonérum optimum fuisse virum vircrum, 
Liicium Scipiénem. Filius Barbati 
ednsul, cénsor, aedilis hic fuit apud voe. 
Hie cépit Corsicam Aleriamque urbem piignands ¢ 
dedit tempestitibus aedem merité vdtam, 


See Wordsworth, ‘Early Latin,’ Part IL; F. D. Allen, ‘Early Latin’; Roby, L, p. 418 
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640. The history of Roman literature begins with Livius Andronicug, 
a writer of p.ays, and the earliest Roman author known to us, It em. 
braces about eight centuries, from 250 B, c. to 550 a. p., and has been 
divided by Dr. Freund into three principal periods. These periods, with 
their principal authors, are as follows: 


I. The Ante-CiassicaL Periop, from 250 to 81 B. c.: 

Ennius, Plautus, Terence, Lucretius. 
II. The CrassicaL Periop, embracing— 
1. The Golden Age, from 81 3B. c. to 14 A. D.: 


Cicero, Nepos, ITorace, Tibullus, 
Caesar, Livy, Ovid Propertius. 
Sallust, Veryil, Catullus, 

2. The Silver Age, from 14 to 180 a. D.: 
Phaedrua, The Plinies, Quintilian, Percius, 
Velléius, Tacitus, Suetonius, ucan, 
The Senecas, Curtius, Juvenal, Martial. 


III. The Posr-CiassicaL Periop, embracing— 
1. The Brazen Age, from 180 to 476 a. D.: 


Justin, Eutropius, Lactantius, Claudian, 

Victor, Macrobius, Ausonius, Terentian. 
2.,The Lron Age, from 476 to 550 a. D.: 

Boéthius, Cassiodoru, Justinian, Priscian. 


III. THe Roman CALENDAR. 


641], Thé Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our own, and 
is identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
ber of days in the months. 


642, Peccuniarir1e3—The Roman calendar has the following pecu- 
liarities : 

I. The days were not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
us, but from three different points in the month: 

1. The Calends, the jirst of each month. 

2. The Nones, the ji/th—but the seventh in March, May, July, and 
October. 

8. The Ides, the ¢hirteenth—but tho fifteenth in March, May, July, and 
October. 


II. From these three points the days were numbered, not forward, but 
backward. 


Norr.—Hence. after the Jdes of each month, the days were numbered from the 
Calends of the following month. 


III. In numbering backward from each of these points, the day before 
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_each was denoted by pridiz Kalendds, Nénds, ete.; the second before each by 
dié terti6 (not secund6) ante Kalendas, etc. ; the third, by dié gudrté, etc. ; and 
so on through the month. | 


1. This peculiarity in the use of the numerals, designating the second day before the 
Calends, etc., as the third, und the third as the fourth, etc., arises from the fact that the 
Calends, etc., were themselves counted as the first. hus pridié Kalendda, the day 
before the Calends; dé tertid ante Kalendda, the second day before the Calends. 

2. In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an adjective in agreement 
with Kalendds, Ni nds, etc., a8, dié qudrté ante Nonds Jinudrias, often shortened tc, 
quarté ante Nends Jin., or 1 V.ante Nonds Jin., or without ante, as, 1 V. sons Jiny 
the second of January. 

3. Ante diem is common, instead of dié—ante, as, ante diem quartum Néinis Jan, 
for dié quarté ante Nunds Jin. 

4, The expressions ante diem Kal., etc., pridié Kal., etc., are often used as Inde- 
clinable nouns with a preposition, as, ew unte diem V. [dia Oct., trom the 11th of Oct. 
Liv. Ad pridié Nonds Miiis, till the 6th of May. Cic, 


648, CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR. 


Daye ot March, May, July January, A i 
’ , , y, August, April, June, 
See October. December, September, November. Rebrvary: 
onth. 
1 KALENpDIs. ! KALEnNDis. Ka.enrfs. KatLenpIs. 
2 VI. Nonias.! lV. Nonas. | LV. Nonas. LV. Nonas. 
8 Vv. ee Il. st IIL. ey III. * 
4 IV. es Pridié Nénas. Pridié Nonas. Pridié Nonas. 
5 Il. es Nonis. _ Nonts. Nonis. 
6 Pridié Nonas. VII. Idis. VUL = Idias. VILL = dis, 
x NonIs. VIL. e VIL. + VIL, “ 
8 VIII. Idius. VI. tt VI. se VI. e 
9 VIL. a V. a Vv. a Vv. “ 
10 VI. ss IV. ae lV. big IV. a 
11 Vv. a Ih. | te lil _ * NII. * 
12 IV. * Pridié Idis, Pridié Idis. Pridid Tdis. 
18 III. 6 [prBus. [p1svs. [pirvs. 
14 Pridié Idis. XIX Kalend.2 | XVIII. Kalend.2| XVI. Kalend.? 
15 Ip1Bvs. XVIII. * XVII. ee XV. 3 
16 XVII. Kalend.? | XVIL. sg XVL. 6s XIV. ad 
17 XVI. re XVI. * XV. ts XIII. + 
18 XV, ae XV. + XIV. « XIi. 3: 
19 XIV. > XIV. te XIIL. oe XI. * 
20 XIII. + XIIL. se XIC ul xX. ad 
21 XII. 4 XIL. ss XI. bed IX. es 
22 XI. - XI. « X. VIII. s 
23 X. X. . IX. “ VIL. st 
24 IX. “ IX. ee VIII. * VI. < 
25 VIII. rg VIII. « VIL. . V. (VI) * 
26 VIL. *s VII. ba VI. bas IV. iv) s 
27 VI. es VI. ss V. * Lif. (1V. 
28 Vv. ie Vy. * IV. gs Prid. Kal.(1IT.Kal.) 
29 IV. ie IV. be IIL. e (Prid. Kal.) 
80 Ill. * Ill, * Pridié Kalend, 


81 Pridié Kalend, Piidié Kalend. 


1 To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month must of course be added. Be 
fore Ninas, Idiis, etc., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (642, III., 2). 

2 The Calends of the following month are of course meant; the 16th of March, fo 
in-tance, is X VJJ. Kalendis Aprilés. 

8 The inclused forms apply to leap-year. 
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644, Enciisn anp Latin Dates.—The table (643) will furnish the 
learner with the English expression for any Latin date, or the Latin ex- 
pression for any English date; but it may be convenient also to have the 
following rule: 

I. If the day is numbered from the Nones or Ides, subtract the number 
diminished by one from the number of the day on which the Nones or Ides 
fall: 

VIII. ante Idas Jan. = 18 —(8 —1) = 13 —7 = 6th of January. 

Il. Ifthe day is numbered from the Calends of the following month, sub- 
tract the number diminished by two from the number of days in the current 
month : 

XVIII. ante Kal. Feb. = 31 — (18 — 2) = 81 — 16 = 15th of January. 

Nore.—In leap-year the 24th and the 25th February are both called the sixth before 
the Calends of March, V/, Kul. Mart. The days before the 24th are numbered as if 
the month contained only 28 days, hit the days after the 25th are numbered regularly 
for a month of 29 days: V.,7V., Ji, Kal, Mart., and pridii3 Kal. Mart, 

645. The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were each divided at all seasons of the year into twelve 
hours. | 

1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours 
each. 

2. The hour, being uniformly 1/,, of the day or of the night, of course varied 
in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons of the year. 


IV. Roman Money, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


646, The principal Roman coins were the ds, of copper; the sesertius, 
quindrius, déndrius, of silver; and the aureus, of gold. Their value in the 
classical period may be approximately given as follows: 


Rt toa be heea haoes oc eaaniaaes 1 to 2 cents. 
SGStertlue@dcwics sud vane cee de cease eae cee wees 5 - 
QUINGTIUS 5 scey ekee Sabai ieee ceda wesw eeae 10 oe 
DENATIOS ih. ee pista kee <a Snr ee ee ee ree 20 66 
Aureus = 25 dénadrii..... 2... cece ccc ew cece ees $5.00 


1. The ds, the unit of the Roman currency, contained originally a pound 
of copper, but it was diminished from time to time till at last it contained 
only 1/4, of a pound. 

Notr.—An ds, whatever its weight, was divided into twelve wnciae. 


2. The séstertius contained originally 214 assés, the quindrius 5, and the 
dendrius 10; but as the ds depreciated in value, the number of assés in these 
coins was increased. 

8. The ds is also used as a gexeral unit of measure. Thus— 

1) In Weight, the ds is a pound, and the @zncia an ounce. 

2) In Measure, the ds is a foot or a jiigerum (648, IV. and V.), and the 
Gncia 18 3/1, of a foot or of a juzerum. 

8) ln Interest, the ds is the unit of interest—i. e., 1 per cent. a month, 
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or 12 per cent. a year; the ancta is 1/19 per cent. a month, or 1 per cent. a 
year; and the sémis is */;, per cent. a month, or 6 per cent. a year, etc. 

4) In Inheritance, the as isthe whole estate, and the wncia 1/,. of it: hérés 
ex asse, heir of the whole estate ; hérés ex dodrante, heir of °/,9. 


647. Comectation or Money.—In all sums of money the common unit 
of computation was the séstertius, also called nummus ; but four special 
points deserve notice: 


I. In all sums of money, the units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by 
séstertai with the proper cardinals: 

Quinque séstertil, 5 sesterces ; viginti scstertil, 20 sesterces ; ducentl sés- 
tertil, 200 sesterces. 

If. One thousand sesterces are denoted by mille séstertii, or mille séster- 
tium. 

III. In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted either 
(1) by milia séstertiim (gen. plur.), or (2) by séstertia : 

Duo milia séstertiim, or duo. séstertia, 2,000 sesterces ; quinque milia sis- 
tertiam, or quinque séstertia, 5,000 sesterces. 

Note.— With séstertia the distributives are generally used, 28, Dina séstertia. 


IV. In sums containing one or more millions of sesterces, ststertium with 
the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper numeral adverb, deciés, 
viciés, ete. Thus— 

Deciés séstertium, 1,000,000 (10 x 100,000) sesterces; vicités séstertium, 
2,000,000 (20 x 100,000) sesterces. | 

1. Sestrrtivum.—In the examples under IV., séstertium is treated as a neuter noun 
in the singular, though originally it was probably the genitive plural of sésfertius, and the 
full expression for 1,000,000 sesterces was Deciés centéna milia séstertium. Centina 
milia was afterward generally omitted, and finally séstertitim lost its force as a genitive 
plural, and became a neuter noun in the singular, capable of declension. 

2. Sometimes a*stertium is omitted, leaving only the numeral adverb: as, deciés, 
1,0C0.C00 sesterces. 

8. The sign HS is often used for s%stertii, and sometimes for séetertia, or séstertium : 

Decem HS = 10 sesterces (AS = sestertil). Déna HS = 10,000 sesterces (HS = scs- 
tertia). Deciés HS = 1,000,000 sceterces (HS = séstertium). 


648. Weicuts anp Mrasures.—The following weights and measures 
deserve mention: 

I. The Libra, also called As or Fonds, equal to about 11}¢ ounces avoiz- 
dupois, is the basis of Roman weights. 

1. The Libra, like the de in money, is divided into 12 parts. 

Il. The Modius, equal to about a peck, is the basis of dry measure. 

HI. The Amphora, containing a Roman cubic foot, equivalent to about 
seven gallons, is a convenient basis of liquid measure. 

IV. The Roman Pes or Foot, equivalent to about 11.6 inches, is the basis 
of long measure. 

Notse.—Cubitus is equivalent to 13g Roman feet, passus to 5, and stadium to 625, 
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V. The J/agerum, containing 28,800 Roman square fect, equivalent to 
about six tenths of an acre, is the basis of square measure. 


V. Roman NAMEs. 


649, A Roman citizen usually had three names. The first, or prae- 
nomen, designated the individual ; the second, or ndmen, the géns or tribe ; 
and the third, or cégnémen, the family. Thus, Publius Cornélius Scipié 
was Publius of the Scipiéd family of the Cornelian géns, and Gaius Julius 
Caesar was Gdius of the Cucsar family of the Julian géns. 


1. The praenomen was often abbreviated : 


A. = Aulus. M. = Marcus. S. (Sex.) = Sextus. 
Ap. = Appius. M’. = Manius. Ser. = Servius. 

CU. = Gaius. Mam. = Mamercus. Sp. = Spurius. 

Cn. = Gnaeus. N. = Numerius. T. = Titus 

Lb. = Decimus. >, = Publius. Ti. (Tib.) = Tiberius. 
L. = Licius. Q. (Qu.) = Quintus. 


2. Sometimes an dgnémen or surname was added. Thus Scipié received 
the surname Africanus from his victories in Africa: Pibleus Cornelrus Sciprd 
Africanus. 

3. An adopted son took (1) the full name of his adoptive father, and (2) 
an dgnomen in anus formed from the name of his own géns. Thus Octavius 
when adopted by Caesar became (dius J/ilius Cuesar Octdvidnus. After- 
ward the title of Augustus was conferred upon him, making his full name 
Gdius dilius Caesar Octadvidnus Augustus, 

4. Women were generally known by the name of their géns. Thus the 
daughter of Julius Caesar was simply -/idia ; of Tullius Cicerd, Tudlia , ot 
Cornélius Scipid, Cornélza. Threc daughters in any family of the Cornelian 
g¢ns would be known as Cornélza, Cornélia Secunda or Minor, and Cornélia 
Tertia, 


650. Various abbreviations occur in classical authors: 





A. D. = ante diem. F. C. = fuciendum cu- ' Praef. = praefectus. 

Aed., = aedilis. ravit. | Proc. = proconsul. 

A. U. C. = anno urbis | Id. = Idas | Q. B. F. F.Q. 8. = quod 
conditae. | Imp. = imperator. bonum, félix, faus- 

Cos. = consul. K. (Kal.) = Kalendae. tumque sit. 

Coss. = consulés, Leg. = légatus. Quir. = Quirités. 

D. = divus. Non. = Nonae. Resp. = rés publica. 

D. D. = dono dedit. O. M. = optimus max- ; S. = senitus. 

Des. = désignatus. imus. S. C. = senatis consu 

D. M. = diis minibus. | P. C.=patrés conscrip- | tum. 

D. S. = dé suo. ti. S. D. P. = salatem dicit 


peciiniad posuit. maximus. S. P. Q. R. = senatus 
Eq. Rom. = eques Ro- | P. R. = populus Ro- populusque Romanus. 
manus. manus. Tr. Pl. = tribanus plo 


D. 8S. P. P. = dé sud} Pont. Max. = pontifex plirimam. 
F. = filius. Pr. = praetor. bis. 
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VI. Vowels BEFoRE Two Consonants og A Dousie Consonant. 


651. On the natural quantity! of vowels before two consonants, or a 
double consonant, observe— 


I, That vowels are long before ns, nf, gn, gm, and generally before j: 


cOnscius, cénsénsus, consul, inscribd, insequor, Instans, insula, amans, 
monéns, reyéns, audiéns; conferd, cdnficid, Intelix, infénsus, Interd ; benig- 
nus, Mignus, réynum, slgnum, a4gmen, ségmentum, hijus. 


If. That all vowels which represent diphthongs, or are the result ot 
contraction, are long :? 


existimd, amasse, audissem, introdrsum,3 introrsus, prorsus, quoérsum, rar-- 
sum, sirsum, mallc, mallem, ndlle, ndllem, nallus, dllus, Mars,’ Martis. 


III, That the long vowels of Primitives are retained in Derivatives— 
1. In ascd, 6sc5, and iscd in Inceptives: 


geldscd, labascd, acéscd, dréscd, fléréscd, latéscd, patéscd, siléscd, viriscd, 
édormiscé, obdormiscé, sciscd, consciscd. 


_ 2. In large classes of words of which the following are examples: 


cras-tinus, dic-tilis, fas-tus, nc-fas-tus, flds-culus, jis-tus, in-jus-tus, jas- 
tissimus, jiis-titia, mdtr-imonium, 6s-culum, 6s-culor, ds-tium, palis-ter, ris- 
trum, ros-trum, riis-ticus, salic-tum. 


IV. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative Singular of 
nouns and adjectives with long increments in the Genitive: 


fraix, léx, Jax, pax, plébs, réx, thorax, vox. 
V. That e is long before x in the Perfect Active in 6x1; 
réxi, réxit; téxi, téxérunt; véxi, véximus; diléxit, diléxérunt. 


1 Jt is often difficuit, and some.iines absolutely impossible, to determine the natural 
cuantity of vowels before two consonants, but the subject has of late received special at- 
tention from German orthoepists. An attempt bas been made in this article to collect 
the most important results of these labors. The chief sources of information upon this 
subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, (2) Greek transcriptions of Latin words, (3) the testi. 
mony of ancient grammarians, (4) the modern languages, (5) the comiic poets, and (C) 
etymology. See Brugmann, ‘Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammnatik’ ; Osthoff, ‘Zur 
Geschichte des Perfects im Indo-germanischen’; Scelmann, ‘ Die Aussprache des Latein °,; 
Stolz, ‘ Lateinische Grammatik’; Vanicek, ‘ Etymologisches W érterbuch der lateinischen 
Sprache’; Bouterwek und Tegge, ‘ Die altsprachliche Orthoepie’; Biinger. ‘ Die latein- 
ische Quantitét in positionslangen Silben’; Wiggert, ‘Zur lateinischen Orthoepie’ ; 
Marx, ‘Die Auesprache der lateinischen Vocale in positionslangen Silben’; ‘Schmitz, 
‘ Beitrige’:; Ritschl, ‘ Kheinisches Museum,’ vol. xxxi., pp. 481-492; Schall, ‘ Acta Socie- 
titis Philologae Lipsiénsis,’ vol. vi. pp. 71-215; Miller, ‘Orthographiae et DProsédiae 
Latinae Summarium’; Foerster, ‘ Rheinisches Museum,’ xxxiii., pp. 291-299. 

2 Though, like other long vuwels, they were probably sometimes shortened before 
certain consonants: duérum, duiim, duum; nostroérum, nostrim, nostrum; see VII be- 
low, also 580, IT, 

3 Introrsum from tntréversum ; ullus from uinulus ; Madre from Muvors. 
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tives: 


actid 
actitd 
actor 
actum 
ictus 
anxius 
aratrum 
arded 
atrium 
axilla 
béstia 
biastum 
caldmnia 
capé-so0 
classis 
compsi 
comptus 
crispus 
ctunctus 
custodid 
custos 
détormis 
dixi 
daxt 
ébrius 
émptid 
émptus 
factssd 
féstus 
Féstus 
{éstivus 
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flictus 
flix! 
forma 
formosus 
fractus 
frictus 
illustris 
janctid 
junctuan 
janxI 
éctito 
léctor 
léctus 
lictor 
lactor 
luctus 
laxi 
lastrd 
listrum 
Marcus 
maxilla 
maximus 
mille 
mistus 
mixtus 
narro 
nascor 
Norba 
rorma 
nosed 
nandinae 


nintius 
nup-l 
naptiae 
naiptum 
nutriod 
niatrix 
ordior 
ordé 
ornamentum 
orno 
Ostia 
cetium 
pastor 
pastus 
axillus 
ollié 
princeps 
priscus 
prompsi 
promptus 
propinquus 
panctus 
purgo 
quartus 
quinque 
quintus 
ra-trum 
rictid 
rector 
rectus 
Roscius 


VI. That long vowels occur in the following words and in their deriva 


rostrum 
sésccnti 
séstertius 
Séistius 
strictor 
straicttira 
strictus 
straxi 
simpsl 
samp tus 
taxillus 
tcctor 
tcctus 
tristis 
ulterior 
ultimus 
ultra 
unctid 
tinctitd 
unctor 
“netara 
tnctus 
anxi 
Ustus 
Ustrpd 
Véstinus 
véxillum 
victus 
villa 
Vipsénius 
Vixi 


VII. That vowels are probably short before nt and nd: 
amant, amantis, ncnentis, pridentis, pridcntia, amandus, regendus, 


VIIL. That the shori vowels of Primitives arc retained in Derivatives: 
inter-nus, juven-tus, liber-tés, manus-culum, super-bus, vir-tis. 


IX. That vowels are generally short in the ending of the Nominative 
Singular of nouns and adjectives with short increments in the Genitive: 

adeps, calix, dux, grex, hicms, jiidex, nex, nux. 

Notr.— Vowels before final ns are of course excepted. 


X. That the first vowel in the following endings is short: 

1, ernus, ernius, erninus; urnus, urnius, urninus: 
maternus, Liternius, Literninus, taciturnus, Sdturnius, Sdturninus. 
2. ustus, estus, ester, estis, esticus, estinus, estris : 


robustus, venustus, vetustus, honestus, modestus, campester, silvester, 
agrestis, caelestis, domesticus, clandestinus, terrestris. 


XI. That all vowels are to be treated as short unless there are good 


reasons for believing them to be long. 
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INDEX OF VERBS. 


Tus Index contains an alphabetical list, not only of all the simple 
verbs in common use which involve any important irregularities, but alse 


of such compounds as seem to require special mention. 


In regard to 


compounds of prepositions (344) observe— 

1. That the elements—preposition and verb—often appear in the com- 
pound in a changed form; see 344, 4-6. 

2. That the stem-vowel is often changed in the Perfect and Supine: 


see 221. 
A 


Ab-16,! ere, didi, ditum, 271. 

Ab-icié ; see jaciw, 271, 2. 

Ab-igo ; sce agé, 271, 2. 

Aboleé, ére, évi, itum, p. 124, foot- 
note 2. 

Abolésed, ere, oleévi, olitum, 277. 

Ab-ripi6; see rapid, 274. 

Abs-condo; see abdo, 271. 

Ab-sum, 290, I. 

Ac-cendo, ere, i, cénsum, 272, 3. 

Ac-cido ; see cudd, 272; 301. 

Ac-cin6o 3 see cand, 271. 

Ac-cipid ; see cay2, 271, 2. 

Ac-colo; see cold, 274. 

Ac-cumbé, cre, cubui, cubitum, 273. 

Acésco, ere, acul, —, 231. 

Ac-quird ; see guaerd, 278. 

Acud, eére, ui, tum, 274. 

Ad-do; see hdd, 271; 255, 1., 4. 

Ad-fari, p. 142, foot-note 5. 

Ad-fero, 292, 2. 

Ad-imd; see em, 271, 2. 

Ad-ipIscor, i, udeptus sum, 283, foot- 
note 1. | 

Ad-oléscé ; see aboléescé, 277. 

Ad-orior; see orzor, 288, 2. 

Ad-spicid ; see aspecid, 217, 2. 

Ad-std, 259, N. 2. 

Ad-sum, 290, I. 

Ag-gredior; see gradior, 283. 

A-gnose6 ; see 26scd, 278. 

Ago, ere, égi, actum, 271, 2. 

Aid, déf., 297, 11. 

Albeo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Alged, ére, alsi, —, 265. 


— —_— 


Al--heid, ere, lexi, lectum, 217, 2; p. 
130, foot-note 8. 
Ald, ere, alul, alitum, altum, 273. 
Amb-1g6 3 see ag6, 271, 2. 
Amb-i0, 295, N. 2. 
Amicid, ire, ul (xi), tum, 285. 
Amé, 205. 
Ainplector, 1, amplexus sum, 283. 
Ango, ere, 4nxi, —, 272, N. 1. 
An-nuo, ere, i, —, 272, N. 1. 
Ante-capio, p. 128, foot-note 14 
Apage, def, 297, IIL. 
Aperio, ire, ui, tum, 285. 
Apiscor, i, aptus sun, 283. 
Ap-pared 5 see pared, 262; 301. 
Ap-peto ; see pelo, 273. 
Ap-plicd; see plicd, 258. 
Ap-pono, see pond, 273. 
Areéss0, cre, ivi, ituin, 278, 
Ardeo, ére, arsi, drsum, 265. 
Arcseo, ere, arui, —, 281. 
Arguo, ere, ui, tum, 279. 
Ar-npida; see rape, 274. 
A-scendo ; sce scandd, 272, 3. 
A-spergo 5 sce spargod, 270. 
A-spicid, ere, spéxi, sp.etum, 217, 2 
As-sentior, iri, sénsus sum, 288, 2. 
As-sided ; see seded, 267, 2. 
At-tex6; see texrd, 274. 
At -tineo 3 sce fened, 263. 
At-tingo; see fangé, 271. 
At-tollo 5 see éolld, 271. 
Audeo, ére, ausus sum, 268, 3. 
Audié, 211. 
Au-fera, 292, 2. 
Augeo, Gre, ouxi, auctum, 264. 
Avé, aéf. ; seo have, 297, ILI. 





1 Final 6 in verbs is sometimes sho: cued, though rarely in the best. writera. 
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b 
Balbiatis, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 
Batuo, cre, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 
Bibs, ere, i, —, 272, N. 1. 
Blandior, iri, itus sum, 288. 


C 

Caddo, ere, cecidi, cdsum, 272. 
Caecntid, tre, —, 284, N. 2. 
Cacdo, ere, cecidi, caesum, 272. 
Calcesco, ere, calul, —, 281. 
Calveo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 
Cunded, ére, ui, 262, N. 1. 
Cando, p. 129, fvot-note 14. 
Caned, ¢re, —, 262, N. 2. 
Cano, ere, cecini, cantum, 271. 
Capisso, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 
ve ere, ccpi, cuptum, 217; 218; 

271, 2. 


Carpo, ere, si, tum, 269. 

Caveo, ére. cavi, cautum, 266. 

Cédo, ere, ccssi, cessuim, 270. 

Cedo, ay. vo7, TIL 

Cello, obs. ; sce cxcellé, 273, N. 

Cend, 257, N. 2. 

Censed, ére, ui, cénsum, 263. 

Cerno, cre, crévi, crétum, 277. 

Cied, ere, civi, citum, 265, N. 

Cingo, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 269. 

Cid, “65, N. 

Circum-ago, p. 128, foot-note 13. 

Circum-da, 255, 1., 4; 259, N. 1. 

Circum-sisto ; see siato, 271. 

Circum-sto, 255, I., 4. 

Clangd, ere, —. 272, N. 2. 

Claudo, ere, clausi, clausum, 270. 

Claudo, ere, -- (fo Le dame), 272, N. 2. 

Co-argud ; see argud, 279. 

Co-em6, p. 128, foot-note 15. 

Coepi, def., 297. 

Co-gndscd ; see ndsco, 278. 

aS ere, cocgi, coactuin; see agd, 
v1, 2, 

Col-lidd; see laedé, 270. 

Col-ligd; see degs, 271, 2. 

Col-liced; see licen, 265. 

Cola, ere, ui, cultum, 274, 

Com-edd, vil, N. 3. 

Com-miniscor, 1, commentus sum, 283. 

Com-moveo; see moved, 266. 

Com-parco (percd) 5 see porcé, 272. 

Comperio, ire, peri, pertum, 287, N. 

Compéseo, ere, péscui, —, 273, N. 

Com-ping6 , see pangod, 271. 

Com-plector, 1, plexus sum. 

Com-pleo, ére, evi, étum 261. 

Com-primo; see premd, 270. 

Com-pungo, ere, pinxi, ptiuctum ; 
Bee punyd, 271. 
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Con-cidd; see cadé, 272. 

Con-cid6; sce cacdd, 272. 

Con-cino 5 see cand, 271. 

Con-cliid6é ; see claudé, 270. . 

woncuprens ere, cupivi, cupitum, 
281, N. 

Con-cutié 3 see guatid, 270. 

Con-d6; sce abd, 271. 

Con-fercid ; see furcid, 286, 

Con-ferd, 292, ». 

Con-ficid ; sce facid, 271, 2. 

Con-fit, def, 297, IIL. 

Con-fiteor; vce fateur, 268, 2. 

Con-fringo ; see fvrangod, 271, 2. 

Con-gruo, ere, i, —, 272, N. 1. 

Coniveo, cre, nivi, mixi, —, 265; 
267, 3. 

Coner, 260. 

Con-sero ; see serd, 277, N. 

Con-sisto 3 see sisld, 271. 

Con-spicid, ere, spexi, spectum, 217, 2 

Con-stituod 5 see statud, 279. 

Con-sté, 8015 see std, 259. 

Consulo, ere, ul, tum, 274. 

Con-temno; see demnd, 272, N. 2. 

Con-texd ; see texd, 274. 

Con-tingo; see tangé, 271; 301. 

Convalescé, ere,valul, valitum, 281, N, 

Coquo, cre, coxl, coctum. 

Cor-ripid ; see rapid, 274. 

Cor-rud; sce ud, 279. 

Crébrésed, ere, crébrui, —, 282, N. 

Crédo, ere, ercdidi, créditum, 271. 

Crepo, are, ul, itum, 258. 

Créseo, ere, crévi, crétum, 277. 

Cubs, dre, ul, itum, 258. 

Cido, ere, cdi, ctsum, 272, 3. 

Cumbo ; see accuimbd, 273. 

Cupid, ere, ivi, itum, 217, 1; 278. 

Curra, cre, cucurri, cursum, 272. 


D 

Débes, 262. 
Dé-cerpo, ere, si, tuin, p. 127, foot 

note 2. 
Decct, ampers., 299. 
Dé-do; see abdé, 271. 
Dé-fendo, ere, i, fensum, 272, 3. 
Dé-fetiscor; sce fatiscor, 283. 
Dé-fit, def, 297, ILL. 
Déga, ere, dégi; see «gd, 271, 2. 
Délecto, zmpers., 301. 
Deleo, ére, evi, étum, 261. 
Dé-ligd ; see legd, 271, 2. 
Dé-mico; see micd, 258. 
Demo, ere, démpsi, démptum 
Dé-pango ; see pangd, 271. 
Dé-prims ; sce premé, 270. 
Depso, ere, ui, itum, tum, 273. 
Dé-scendo 3 see scanto, 252. &. 
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Dé-silid 3 see salzs, 285, 

Dé-sipio ; see sapid, 278. 

Dé-sum, 290, I. 

Dé-tend6 ; see éendé, 271. 

Dé-tineds see tened, 263. 

Dé-vertor; see vertd, 272, 3. 

Dico, ere, dixi, dictum, 238. 

Dit-ferd, 292, 2. 

Pe hneecss see ndscd, 278. 

Di- igd ; see leyd, 271, 2. 

Di-mic6; see mica, 258. 

Di-ngo, ere, rcxi, rectum, p. 127, 
foot-note 2. 

Disco, ere, didici, —, 271. 

Dis-crepo; see crepd, 258. 

Dis-cumbo ; sce accumbd, 273. 

Dis-pertior; see partior, 288. 

Dis-pliceo ; see placed, 262. 

Dis-sided; see seded, 267, 2. 

Di-stingué ; sce erstingud, 269. 

Di-sto, 259, N. 2. 

Ditésco, ere, —, 282. 

Divido, ere, visi, visum, 270. 

Do, dare, dedi, datum, 259. 

Doceo, ére, ui, ductum, 263. 

Dolet, zmper's., 301. 

Dom6, dre, ui, itum, 258. 

Dona, 259. 

Diicd, ere, dix, ductum, 269 ; 

Dulcéscd, ere, —, 282. 

Duplicd, p. 123, foot-note 6. 

Dartsed, ere, dirui, —, 282, I. 


E 
Edo, ere, édi, ésum, 272, 2; 291. 
Ef-tari, p. 142, foot-note 5. 
Egeo, ere, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 
k-licio, ere, ui, itum, 273. 
B-lig6; see degd, 271, 2. 
E-mico; see micé, 258. 
Emined, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Emé, ere, Cmi, émptum, 271, 2. 
K-need, are, ui, tum, 258. 
Eo, ire, ivi, itum, 295. 
Fsurio, ire, —, ituin, 284, N. 2. 
k-vado, ere, vasi, vasum, 270. 
Ex-iardésco, ere, arsi, arsum, 281, N. 
Excello, ere, ui (rare), —, 273, N. 
Ex-clido : see claudo, 270. 
Ex-curré ; see curré, 272. 
Ex-olésco , see aboléscd, 277. 
Expergiscor, i, experréctus sum, 283. 
Ex-perior, iri, pertus sum, 288, 2. 
Ex-pleo ; see compled, 261. 
Ex-plicd ; see placd, 258. 
Ex-plod6; see plaudo, 270. 
Ex-stinguo, ere, stinxi, stinctum, 269. 
Ex-sto, 259, N. 2. 
Ex-tendo ; sce tendo, 271. 
Ex-tolld; see toll, 271. 


26 


238, 


1 
-Forem, def, 204, 2; 297, I, rl 
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F 


Facéss6, ere, Ivi, 1, ftum, 278. e 

Facid, ere, feci, factum, 217, 1; 238; 
271, 2. . 

Fall, cre, fefelli, falsum, 272. 

Farcio, ire, farsi, fartum, tarctum, 286, 

Fari, def, 297, II. 

Fateor, éri, fassus sum, 268, 2. 

Fatisco, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 

Fatiscor, i, —, 283. 

Faved, ére, favi, fautum, 266. 

Fendo, obs. ; see defend, 272, 8. 

Ferid, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Ferd, ferre, tuli, latum, 292. 

Ferdcid, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Ferved, Cre, fervi, ferbui, —, 267, 3. 

Fido, ere, fisus sum, 283. 

Figo, ere, fixi, fixum, 270. 

Find6, ere, fid!, fissum, 272, 3. 

Fingo, ere, tinxi, fictum. 

Finio, 234. 

Fio, fieri, factus sum, 294. 

Flaveo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

F lect, ere, flexi, flexum, 270. 

Fle6, ére, évi, étum, 261. 

Flored, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 


_Floréseo, ere, florui, —, 281. 


Fluo, ere, flaxi, flaxum, 279, N. 
Fodio, ere, fodi, tossum, 217, 1; 272, 


Foved, ére, fovi, fotum, 266. 

Frango, ere, fr¢gi, fractum, 271, 2. 

Fremd, ere, ui, itum, 273. 

Frendo, ere, —, fressum, frésum, 270. 

Frico, dre, ui, dtum, tum, 258. 

Frigeo, ére, frixil (rare), —, 265. 

Frondecé, ére, ui, —, 262, N.1. 

Fruor, 1, fractus, fruitus sum, 283. 

Fugio, ere, figi, fugitum, 217, 1; 
271, 2. 

Fulcio, ire, fulst, fultum, 286. 

Fulged, ére, tulsi, —, 265. 

Fulgo, 265, foot-note 5. 

Fulminat, empers., 300. 

Fund, ere, ftdi, tisum, 272, 2. 

Fungor, i, fanctus sum, 283. 

Furo, ere, ui, —, 273, N. 


G 


Gannio, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Gaudeo, ére, gavisus sum, 268, 3. 
Gemd, ere, ui, itum, 273. 

Gero, cre, gessi, gestum, 269. 
Gigno, ere, genul, genitum, 273. 
Gliseo, ere, —, 272, N. 4, 

Gradior, 1, gressus sum, 217, 8; 283 
Grandéscé, ere, —, 282. 

Grandinat, ¢mpers., 800. 

Gravésco, ere, —. 
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H 
Habeo, 262. 
Haered, ére, haesi, haesum, 265. 
Haurio, ire, hausi, haustum, hausti- 

rus, havsdrus, 286. 

Have, def., 297, LI. 
Hebed, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 
Hisco, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 
Honoro, 257. 
NHorred, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Hortor, 232; 260. 
Humes, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 


I 


Ted. ere, ict, ictum, 272, 3. 
-gnds2ed ; Bee n08Ccd, 278. 
ll-licio, ere, léxi, }.ctum, 217, 2. 
ll-lido ; see laedd, 270. 
Imbué, ere, ul, Gtum, 279. 
Immine6, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 
Ini-pared 5 see purcd, 272. 
}m-pertior; see pertior, 288. 
Im-pingo ; sce pangs, 271. 
Im-pleo, p. 124, foot-note 1. 
In-cendo ; see aceendo, 272, 3. 
Incéss6, ere, ivi, 1, —, 278. 
In-cido; see cadd, 272. 
In-cidd; see caed6, 272. 
In-crepd; see crepd, 258. 
In-créscd; see créscd, 277. 
In-cumbd; see accumhd, 273. 
In-cutié 3 see guatid, 270. 
Ind-iged, ére, ul, —; see eged, 262, N.1. 
Ind-ipiscor; see apzscor, 283. 
In-do; see abdé, 271. 
Indulged, ére, dulsi, dultum, 264. 
Ineptid, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 
In-ferd, 292, 2. 
Intit, def., 297, 111. 
Ingrud, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 
In-ndtéscd, ere, notui, 282, N. 
In-oléscd; see aboléscd, 277. 
Inquam, def., 297, II. 
In-sided; see seded, 267, 2. 
In-spicid, ere, spéxi, spcectum. 
Tn-std; see std, 259. 
Intel-lego; see legs, 271, 2. 
Interest, ampers., 3U1. 
Inter-ndscd ; see ndxcd, 278. 
In-veterascd, ere, ravi, ratum, 281, N. 
rascor, I, —, 233 
lr-rud ; see rd, 279. 


J 


Jacid, ere, jéci, jactum, 217, 1; 271, 2. 
Jubed, ére, jussi, jussum, 265. 

Jaro, 257, N. 2. 

Juvenéscd, ere, —. 

Juvo, dre, juvi, jatum, 259, 2; 301. 
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L 


Labor, 1, lapaus sum, 283. 

Lacesad, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 

Lacio, vbs. » see allicid, p. 180, foot 
note 8; 217, 2. 

Lacteo, ére, —, 262, N. 1. 

Laedo, ere, laesi, laesum, 270. 

Lambo, cre, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 

Langue, ére, 1, —, 267, 3. 

Largior, iri, itus sum, 288. 

Lateo, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 

Lavo, dre, lavi, lautum, lotum, lava 
tuin, 259, 2. 

Leg9, ere, legit, léctum, 271, 2. 

Linid, 284. 

Libero, 257. 

Libet, dmnpers., 209, 

Liccor, Cri, itus sum, 268. 

Licet, zmpers., 299. 

Lino, ere, livi, Jévi, litum, 278, 

Linqud, ere, liqui, —, 271, 2. 

Liqued, ére, liqui (licui), 267. 

Liquet, ampers., 299, 

Liquor, I, —, 283. 

Loquor, 1, locitus sum, 283. 

Liiced, ére, luxi, —, 265. 

Licésait, impers., 300. 

Lido, ere, lusi, liusum, 270. 

Liged, ére, lixi, —, 265. 

Lud, ere, lui, —. 


M 


Macréscd, ere, macrul, —, 282, N. 

Maded, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1 

Madésed, cre, madui, —. 

Macred, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Malo, malle, malui, —, 293. 

Mando, ere, I, mansum, 272, 3. 

Maned, ére, mansi, mainsum, 265. 

Maturésco, ere, maturul, —, 282, N. 

Medeor, éri, —, 268, 2. 

Meminl, d¢/., 297, I. 

Mentior, irl, Itus sum, 288. 

Mereor, éri, itus sum, 268. j 

Mergo, ere, mersi, mersum, 270. 

Métior, iri, ménsus sum, 288, 2. 

Mcto, ere, messui, messum, 275. 

Metus, ere, ul, —, 272, N. 1. 

Mico, are, ui, —, 258. 

Minlscor, obs. » see commimiscor, 288 

Minud, ere, ul, atum, 279. 

Miror, 260. 

Misceo, ére, miscul, mistum, mixtum, 
263. 

Miscreor, éri, itus ov tus sum, 268, 2 

Miseret, zmpers., 299. 

Mitescod, ere, —, 282. 

Mittd, cre, misi, inissum, 270. 

Molior, irl, itus sum, 288. 
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Molléscd, ere, —, 282. 

Molo, ere, ui, itum, 273. 

Moneo, ére, ul, ituin, 207; 262. 

Morded, ére, momordi, morsum, 267. 

Morior, I (iri), mortuus sum, 217, 3; 
283. 


Moved, ére, mdvi, métum, 266. 
Mulced, ére, mulsi, mulsum, 265. 
Mulgeo, ére, mulsi, mulsuim, 265. 
Multiplicé, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Manio, 284. 
N 
Nanclscor, 1, nactus (nanctus) sum, 
283. 
Nascor, 1, natus sum, 283. 
Need, p. 123, foot-note 4. 
Necto, cre, néxi, nexul, nexum, 270; 
275. 
Neg tego, ere, léxlI, léctum; sec lego, 
ails 2s 
Neo, bre, névi, n¢tum, 261. 
Ne-gueod, Ire, ivi, itum, 296. 
Nigréscé, cre, nigrui, —. 
Ningo, ere, ninxi, —, 272, N. 1. 
Niteo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Nitor, i, nisus, nixus sum, 283. 
Noced, 262. 
Nolo, ndlle, nolui, —, 293. 
Nomino, 257. 
Nosed, ere, novi, nétum, 278. 
Nibé, ere, napsi, naptuim, 269. 
Nipturis, ire, ivi, —, 284, N. 2. 


O 


Ob-doé; see abdé, 271. 

Pee oe ere, dormivi, dormitum, 
281, N. 

Obliviscor, i, oblitus sum, 288. 

Ob-miutéscé, ere, matui, —, 282, N. 

Ob-sides ; sce seded, 267, 2. 

Ob-solésed; sce aboléscd, 277. 

Ob-stds see «td, 259. 

Ob-surdéses, ere, surdui, —. 

Ob-tined; see fened, 263. 

Oc-cidd 3 see cadé, 272. 

Oc-cidé; see caedd, 272. 

Oc-cinds see cans, 271. 

Oc-cipid; see capi, 271, 2. 

Occulo, ere, ui, tum, 274. 

Odi, def., 297, I. 

Of-tendo ; see defends, 272, 8. 

Of-ferd, 292, 2. 

Oled, ére, ui, —, 262, N.1. 

Olésci, obsolete ; sce aboléscd, 277. 

Operid, ire, ui, tum, 285. 

Oportet, cmpers., 299. 

Op-perior, iri, pertus, peritus sum, 

_, 288, 2. 

Ordior, iri, Orsus sum, 288, 2. 
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Orior, Irl, ortus sum, 288, 2, 
Os-tendo ; see tendd, 271. 
Ovat, def’., 297, II]. 


P 


Pacfscor, i, pactus sum, 283. 
Paenitet, cmpers., 299. 
Palleo, ere, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 


| Pando, cre, 1, pansum, passum, 272. 3. 


Pango, ere, pepigi, pactum, 271. 

Pango, ere, panxi, pégi, panctum, 
pactum, 271. 

ea ere, peperci (parsi), parsum, 
272. 


Pared, ére, ul, itum, 262. 
Pario, ere, peperi, partum, 217, 1; 
271. 


Partior, irf, Itus sum, 288. 

Parturio, ire, ivi, —, 284, N. 2. 

Pascod, ere, pavi, pastum, 276. 

Pateo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1, 

Patior, i, passus sum, 217, 3; 283. 

Paved, ere, pavi, —, 266 

Pect6, ere, péxi, pexum, 270. 

Pel-licid, ere, léxi, lectum, 217, 2. 

Pell6, cre, pepuli, pulsum, 272. 

Pendeo, ére, pependi, pénsum, 267. 

Pendo, cre, pependi, pénsum, 272. 

Per-agé, p. 123, foot-note 13. 

Per-cello: see ercellé, 273, N. 

Per-cénseé; see cénseh, 263, 

Per-do, ere, didi, ditum; see abud, 
271. 

Pérgo (for per-rigd), ere, perréxi, 
perréctum ; sec rego, 26%. 

Per-petior; see patior, 283. 

Per-stds; see st, 259. 

Per-taedet, p- 143. foot-note 8. 

Per-tined; see feneé, 263. 

Pessum-do, 259, N. 1. 

Peta, ere, lvi, itum, 278. 

Piget, tmpers., 299. 

Pingo, ere, pinxi, pictum. 

Pins (piso), ere, 1, ul, pinsitum, 
pistum, pinsum, 272, 33; 273. 

Placeo, 262; 301. 

Plaudo, ere, si, sum, 270. 

Plect6, ere, plexi, plexum, 270. 

Plector; see amplector, 283. 

Pleo, obsolete ; see compled, 261. 

Plicd, dre, avi, ui, atum, itum, 258. 

Pluo, ere, 1 or plivi, —, 272, N. 1. 
300 


Polles, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 
Polliceor, éri, itus sum, 268. 
Pond, ere, posui, positum, 273. 
Posed, ere, poposci, —, 272. 
Pos-sided ; see seded, 267, 2. 
Possum, posse, potui, —, 290, IT. 
Potior, iri, itus sum, 288. 
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POt6, dre, avi, dtum, um, 257, N. 1, 
Prae-cino 3 sce cand, 271. 
Prac-curru ; see currd, 272. 
Prae-sided; see seded, 267, 2. 
Prac-sto ; see 3f6, 259; 301. 
Prac-suin, 2:0, 1. 

Prae-vertor; see vertd, 272, 3. 
Pranded, cre, 1, pransum, 267, 3. 
Prehendo, ere, 1, hénsum, 272, 3. 
Premé, cre, pressi, pressum, 270. 
Préndo, p. 130, foot-note 1. 
Prod-igd; see agd, 271. 

Pro-do ; see abdd, 271. 

Proficiscor, 1, profectus sum, 283. 
Pro-titeor ; see futeor, 268, 2. 
Promé, ere, prompsi, promptum, 
Pro pain prodesse, profui, —, 290, 


Pro-tend6 ; see fendd, 271. 

Psallo, cre, 1, —-, 272, N.1. 
Pudet, impers., 2. 

Pucrase6, ere, —, 282, 

Pagyno, 257. 

Pung9, ere, pupugt, pinctun, 271. 
Paniod, 2 


Q 
Quacro, ere, quaesivi, quacsitum, 278. 
Quaesod, de/., 297, ILL. 
ere ere, quassi, quassum, 217, 1; 
Qued, ire, ivi, itum, 296 
Queror, i, questus sum, 283. 
Quié-cd, cre, quiévi, quictum, 277. 


R 


R ido, ere, rasi, risum, 270. 
Rapid, ere, rapui, raptum, 217, 1; 274. 
Raucid, ire, rausi, rausum, 287. 
Re-cénset ; see censed, 263. 
Re-cidd; sec cadd, 272. 

Re-cido; sec caeds, 272. 
Re-criidésed, ere, crtidui, 282, N. 
Red-arguo ; see argud, 27%. 
Red-d6; see abda, 271. 

Re-fello; see falls, 272. 

Ke-fero; see ferd, 212, 

Réfert, ampers., 301. 

Rego, ere, réxi, rectum, 209; 269. 
Re-linquo; sec dingud, 271, 2. 
Re-miniscor, 1, —, 283. 

Renided, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Reor, reri, ratus sum, 268, 2. 
Re-pango; see pangod, 271. 
Re-pared 3 sce parcd, 272, 
Re-peric, ire, peri, pertum, 287, N. 
Re-plicd, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Re-sideo ; see sedes, 267, 2. 
Re-siped 5 sec sapid, 278, 
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Re-soni; sec soni, 258, 

Re-spergo ; see spargo, 270. 
Ke-sponded, 255, I., 4. 

Re-tendo ; see tendo, 271. 

Re-tined ; see tenes, 263. 

Ke-vertor; see verte, 272, 3. 
Re-viviseo, ere, vixi, victum, 281, N 
Rideo, ére, risl, risum, 265. 

Rinyor, 1, rictus sum, 2538. 

Rodo, ere, rosi, rosuin, 270. 
Rorat, impers., 300. 


_ Rubco, ére, ur, —, 262, N. 1, 


Rudo, ere, ivi, ituin, 273. 
Kumpo, ere, rip, ruptum, 271, 2. 
Kuo, ere, ru’, rutuim, ruitarus, 279. 


S 


Sacpid, Ire, psi, ptum, 286. 

Sagio, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Salio, Ire, ul (if), tum, 285. 

Salvé, def, 297, HI. 

Sancid, ire, sanxi, sancitum, sanctum, 
286, 

Sapio, ere, Ivl, ul, —, 217, 1; 278. 

Sarcid, ire, sarsi, sartum, 286. 

Sat-ago 5 see ag6, 271, 2. 

Satis-d6, 259, N. 1. 

Satis-fucio, p. 12%, foot-note 1. 

Scabo, ere, scabi, —, 271, 2. 

Sceando, ere, di, seinsum, 272, 3. 

Scinda, ere, scidi, scissum, 272, 3. 

Scio, 284. 

Scised, ere, scivi, scitum, 281, N. 

Seco, dre, ui, tum, 258. 

Sedeod, Ere, sédi, sessum, 267. 

Sc-ligo ; see legs, 271, 2. 

Sentio, ire, sensi, scnsum, 297. 

Sepelio, ire, ivi, sepultum, 284. 

Sequor, i, sectitus sum, 283. 

Serd, ere, s¢vl, satum, 277, N. 

Sero, ere, serul, sertum, 274. 

Sido, ere, i, —, 272, N. 1. 

Siled, cre, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 

Sino, ere, sivi, situm, 278. 

Sisto, ere, stiti, statum, 271. 

Sitio, ire, Ivi, —, 284. 

Sole@, ére, solitus sum, 268, 3. 

Solvo, ere, solvi, solutum, 272, 3. 

Sond, dre, wi, itum, 258. 

Sorbed, cre, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Sortior, fri, itus sum, 288. 

Spargo, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 270. 

Specio, ols., 217, 2. 

Sperno, ere, spreévi, spretuin, 277. 

Spero, 257. 

Splended, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 

Sponded, -ére, spopondi, sponsum, 
267. 

Squaleé, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 


~_ 
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Statuod, ere, ui, dtum, 279 
Sterno, ere, strivi, stritum, 276. 
Sternud, ere, 1, —, z7v, N. 1. 
Sterto, ere, ul, —, 273, N. 
Stinguod, ere, —, p. 127, foot-note 3. 
Std, dre, steti, stitum, 259. 
Strepo, ere, ul, ituin, 273. 
Strided, ére, stridI, —, 267, 3. 
Strido, ere, i, —, 272, N. 1. 
Strud, ere, straxi, strictum, 279, N. 
Studed, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 
Stuped, tre, ul, —, 266. 
Suided, ére, si, sum, 265. 
Sub-do, ere, didi, ditum; sce 
271. 
Sub-ig6 ; see agé, 271, 2. 
Sub-silid ; see salio, 285. 
Suc-céd6 ; see celd, 270. 
Suc-cendo; see accend), 272, 3. 
Suc-censed 5 see cénsed, 263. 
Suc-cido ; see cads, 272. 
Suc-cido ; see caedd, 272. 
Sne-crésced ; see crescd, 277. 
Suzseo, cre, sucvl, suctum, 277, 
Sul-ferd, 292, 2. 
Sut-ticid ; see facid, 271, 2. 
Suf-fodid 5 sec folz3, 272, 2, 
Sug-gero ; see gerd, 269. 
Sum, esse, ful, —, 203, 1; 204. 
Samo, ere, psi, ptrm, 269. 
Superbio, Ire, —, 284, N. 2. 
Super-jacio, p. 129, foot-note 2. 
Supplicd, 258, foot-note. 
Sup-pono ; sce pond, 273. 
Surgo (for sur-rigd), ere, surrcxi, 
surrectum 3 see rego, 269. 


T 


abdé, 


Taced, 262. 

Taedet, impers., 239. 

Tango, ere, tetigi, tactum, 271. 

Teiind, ere, —, 272, N. ¥. 

Tendo, ere, tetend!, tentum, ténsum, 
271. 

Tened, Cre, ul, tum, 263. 

Tepéscd, ere, tepul, —, 281. 

Tergeod, tre, tersi, tersum, 2653 p. 
128, foot-note 3. ; 

Tergo, ere, tersi, tersum, 270. 

Tero, ere, trivi, tritum, 273. 

Tex6, ere, ul, tum, 274. 

Timed, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1. - 

Tollo, ere, sustull, sublitum, 271. 
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Tonded, ére, totondi, tonsum, 267. 
Tond, are, ul (itum), 258; 300. 
Torpedo, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 
Torqued, ére, torsl, tortuim, 264. 
Torreé, ére, torrul, tostum, 268. 
Trda-do; see abdé, 271. 

Trahé, ere, traxi, tractum, 269. 
Trem6, ere, ul, —, 273, N. 

Tribu6, ere, ul, aitum, 279. 

Trado, ere, trisi, trisum, 270. 
Tucor, éri, tuitus, titus sum, 268. 
Tundo, ere, tutud!, tansum, tasum, 
272. 
Turged, ére, tursl (rare), —, 265. 
Tussid, ire, 254, N. 2. 


U 


Uleciscor, {, ultus sum, 283. 
Urged, ére, ursI, —, 265. 
Uro, ere, ussi, dstum, 269, 
Utor, I, Gsus sum, 283. 


Vv 
Vid6, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 
Vagid, ire, Ivi, —, 284. 
Vehd, ere, véxI, vectum, 269. 
Velld, ere, velli(vulst), vulsum, 272, & 
Vendo, ere, didi, ditum, 271. 
Vén-cd, 295, 3. 
Venio, Ire, vinl, ventum, 287, N. 
Véenum-do, 259, N. 1. 
Vereor, éri, veritus sum, 268. 
Verg6, ere, —, 272, N. ¥. 
Verr6, ere, verrl, versum, 272, 3. 
Verto, ere, ti, sum, 272, 3. 
Vertor; see verts, 272, 3. 
Vescor, I, —, 283. 
Veterascd, ere, rivi, —, 276. 
Veto, dre, ul, itum, 258. 
Video, cre, vIidI, visum, 267, 2. 
Viléscd, ere, vilul, -—, 282, N. 
Vincid, ire, vinx, vinctum, 256, 
Vined, ere, vici, victum, 271, 2. 
Vireo, ére, ul, —, 262, N. 1. 
Vircses, ere, virul, —, 2381. 
Vi86, ere, I, um, 272, 3. 
Vivo, ere, vIxI, victum, 269. 
Voed, 25%. 
Vol6, velle, volul, —, 293. 
Volvo, ere, volvi, volitum, 272, 3 
Vom, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
Voved, Gre, vovi, votum, 266. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Nore —The numbers refer to articles, not to pages. Acc. or accus, = accusative; 
2dje. = adjectives; comp. = composition; compda. = compounds; conj. = conjugation: 
conjunc. = conjunctions; constr. = construction, #. = and the following; gen. or genit. 
= genitive; gen. = gender; ger. = gerund; /oc. or locat. = locative; preps. = prepo- 
sitions; w2. = with. 

It has not been thought advisable to overload this index with such separate words as 
may be readily referred to classes, or to general rules, or even with such exceptions as 
may be readily found under their respective heads. Accordingly, the numerous excep- 
tions in Dec. III. are not inserted, as they may be best found under the respective end- 





ings, 69-115. 


A 


A, a, sound, 5; 10 ff. 
ened, 21,2. -A in nom., accus., and 
voc. pl., 46, 2,1). A-nouns, Deel. 
1.,48; a-verbs, 205. Nouns in -a, 
Decl. H1., 69; quant. of increm., 
585, I.,3; gender, 111. -A, adverbs 
in, 304, I., 3. -A, prepositions in, p. 
145, foot-note 11, p. 149, foot-note 
2; adverbs in, 304, 11.,2. -A, -d, 
suffix, 320. -.4, derivatives in, 326, 
2. A, changed in compds., 344, 4, 
N. 1. A or 4d, final, 580, L. 580, 
III., N. 2; 581, II]. ; in increm. of 
decl., 585 ; 585, 1. ; conj., 586; 586, I. 

A, ab, abs, in compds., 344, 5; in 
compds., w. dut., 386, 2: w. abl., 
434, N. 1. Ad, as adverb, 379, 2, 
N. A, ah, abe, with abl., 434; 434, | 
I.; of agent, 388, 2; 415, 1. A, a, | 
abs, 434, N. 2. ab, abs, desig- 

| 
| 


A final short- 


A 

nating abode, 446, No 4. A, ab, w. 
ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 

Abbreviations, 649, 1; 650. 

Abhine, denotinz interval, p. 230, 
foot-note 2; 430, N. 3. 

Abiza, #8 in, 581, VI., 1. 

-&bilis, din, 587, Iil., 2. 

ABLATIVE, siny., original ending of, 

. 20, foot-note 5. Abl. sing. in 

Decl. I1l., 62, I. ff. ; 68, 2; 64, N. 
3; in adjs., 154, notes ] and 2; 157, 
N. Abl. plur., Decl. I., 49, 4; 
Decl. IL1., 68, 5; Decl. IV., 117. 

ABLATIVE, translation of, 48, w. foot- 
note 4. Relations denoted, 367. 
Syntax, 411 ff. Abl. w. locat., 363, 
4.2): w. adjs., 391. II., 3; 400. 3; 


w. refert, 408, I., 2; w. verbs of 
accusiny, etc., 410, Il., 3; w. verbs 
of condemning, 410 TIL Abl. of 
place, 412; 425 ff ; separation, 
source, cause, 413 ff. Abl. w. com- 
port 417. Instrumental) abl., 418 

. Abl. of accompaniment, 419 ; 
means, 420. Abl. in special con- 
structions, 421. Abl. of price, 422 ; 
difference, 423; 8 cification, 424, 
Locative abl., 425 ff. Abl. of time, 
429, Abl. abs., 431. Abl. w. preps., 
432; 434; 435; w. compds., 434, 
N. 13 w. adverbs, 437. Infin. in 
abl. abs., 439, LV. 

Ablative sing. in d, 581, IIT., 1. 

-Abrum, a in, 587, I., 1 

Abs, in compds., 344, 5. 
434: 434,N.2. | 

Absente, constr., 458, 6, N. 

Absolute Abl., 481. 

Absolvo, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Absque, w.abl., 434. 

Abstined, constr., p. 211, foot-note 5. 

Abstract nouns, 39, 2, 2); plur., 130, 
2and 3. Abstract nouns trom adjs., 
325. 

Absum, w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
A best, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Abunde, w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

-Abundus, 4 in, 587, {II., 2. 

-&bus for -2s, Decl. I., 49, 4. 

Ac, 310, 1; 554, I.; meaning as, 451, 
5; than, 459, 2; 554, 1.,2, N. Ae 
si, 311, 2; w. subj. in conditions, 
513, II. : 

Acatalectic, 603, N. 3. 

Accent, rhythmic, 549. 

Accentuation, 17 ff. 


"Abs W. abl., 
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Acciditt, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Accingd, constr., 877. 

Accommoddatus w. dat., p. 205, foot- 
note 1. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 418 ff. 

AccusaTIvE, formation of, Decl. II., 
51, 2, 6); Decl. III., 58, 1, 5)5 62, 
Il. ff; 63, 1; 64, N. 2: 67, N. 2: 
68, 2 and 6; in adjs., 154, N. 1; 
158, 1. 

AccusaTIvE, syntax of, 870 ff. Direct 
object, 371 ff. ; cognate, 371, I. and 
Il.; ace. of effect, 371, I., 2, 2)5 w. 
verbal adjs. and nouns, 341, la NA 
w. compds., 372. Two uccs., 373 
ff. Predicate acc., 373, 1. Poetic 
ace., 877. Adverbial acc., 378 ff. 
Ace, of specification, 378 ; of time 
and space, 379; of limit, 380 ; t- 
ical dat. for, 380, 4. Acc. in exclam., 
881. Acc. for yen., 407. Ace. w. 
véfert and interest, 408, I., 33 w. 
preps., 482; 433; 435; w. adverbs, 
437; as object, w. infin., 534. Acc. 
as subj. of infin., 586. Acc. of ger., 
542, III. 

Accusative, Greek, in -as, 581, V., 2. 
Ace. plur. in -z8, 551, 1k, a 

Accusing, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
II. ; 410, II. 

Acer, deel., 153. 

-&iceus, adjs. in, 329; din, 587, [11.,1. 

Acts, decl., 122, 2. 

Acquitting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, LI. 

ficrum, @ in, 587, 1., 1. 

Actioa, repeated, in temp. clauses, 
518, N. 2,2); 518, 1. 

Active voice, 195. Active and passive 
constr., 464. 

-Aicundus, 4 in, 587, IIl., 2. 

Acus, decl., 117, 13 gend., 118. 

Ad in compds., 344, 5; in comps. 
w. two aces., 876; w. dat., 386. 
Ad w. acc., 433; 438, I. 5 after 
adjs., 391, 11., 13 w. réfert and in- 
terest, 408, 1., 8. Ad designating 
abode, 446, N. 4. Ad w. ger., p>. 
315, foot-note 5; denoting purpose, 
542, TIL, N. 2. 

Adeéé, 551, N. 2; 554, 1, 4. 

-adésg, a in, 537, II., 1. 

Adfatim w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 8 ; 

uant. of pen., p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Adficté w. abl., 420, 2. 

Adfinis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3; 
P. 210, foot-note 3. 

Adipiscor w. gen., 410, V., 3. 

Adjaceé w. acc. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Avsective, 146; decl of, 147 ff. ; ir- 
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regular, 151; 159. Compar., 160 
ff. Numerals, 172 ff. ; deel. of, 175 
ff. Demon., 186, 4. Rel., 187, 4. 
Inter., 188, 4. Derivation, 828 ff. 
Composition, 342. W. dat., 391; 
400, 15 w. gen., 397, 3; 399; of 
erund, p. 315, foot-note 2. Adj. 
or gen., 395, N. 2, Adj. w. abl., 
400, 8; 414, IIl.; 416; 420; 421. 
Agreement, 438 ff. Use, 440. W. 
force of substantives, 441; of clauses, 
442; of adverbs, 443. Compar., 
use, 444, Adj. separated from 
noun, 565, 3 und 4, Position of 
modifiers of adj., 566; of adj. w. 
cn., 565, 2. 

Admisceé w. dat., 885, 3; p. 201, 
foot-note 1. 

Admodum, 304, L., 2. 

Ad:noned, constr., 374, 2; p. 274, foot- 
note I. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 
409, 1.3 410,1. ~ 

Adoléscens, compar., 168, 4. 

Adonic verse, 623, I. 

Adopted son, how named, 649, 8. 

Ador, quant. of increm., 585, il. li 

Adilor w. acc. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Adutter, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Adverbial acc., 378. Adverbial com- 
parison, 170. 

Apvenss, 303 ff. Numeral adverbs, 
181. Compar., 806. Adverbs w. 
nouns, 359, N. 4; 443, N. 43 w. 
dat., 892; w.gen., 897,4. Adverbs 
as preps., 437. Adverbs for adjs., 
443, N. 3. Use of adverbs, 55] ff. 
Position of modificrs of adverb, 568. 
Adverb betwecn prep. and case, 569, 
IL, 8. -#, in adverbs, 581, IV., 4, 
Adverb redundant, 636, II1., 7. 

Adversative conjuncs., 310, 38; 554, 
HI. Advers. asyndeton, p. 3870, 
foot-note 1. 

Adversum, adversus, w. acc., 433. 

Ac, sound, 6; 12; changed to 4, 844, 


4, N. 2. 
Aedes, sing. and plur., 132. 
Aeger, decl., 150. 
Aeqré feré, constr., p. 310, foot-note 2. 
Aenéds, dccl., 50. 
Aequilia w. dat., NN 205, foot-note 1. 
Aequi facere, 401, N. 4. 
Aer, quant. of increm., 585, III., 4. 
Aetas, decl., 58. 
Aether, quant. of increm., 585, III., 4. 
-2eus, adjs. in., 331. 
Age, expression of, p. 222, foot-note 4 
Ages of Lat. literature, 640. 
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Age, inter}., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Agent, ab]. of, with d@ or uh, 388, 2; 
415, 1. Dat. of, 388. 

Ager, decl., 51. 


“aginta, quant. of antepen., 587, 
3. 


m ’ 

Agnomen, 649, 2 and 3. 

Agnomination, 637, XI., 7. 

Ago ut, 498, I1.,N. 23 ad agd w.subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 2. 

-4g6, nouns in, 324, N.; 327, 4, N.; 
a@ in, 587, 1., 2. 

a ar tae dut. w. adjs. signifying, 
301, I. 

AGREEMENT, Of Nouns, 362 ff. Pred. 
noun, 362; in vend., 362, 1. Ap- 
positive, 363; in gend., 363, 1. Of 
adject., 438 ff; w. clause, 438, 3; 
synesis, 438, 63 w. one noun for 
another, 428, 7; w. two or more 
nouns, 439; w. part. gen., 37, 3, 
N. 1. Of pronouns, 445; w. two 
or more antecedents, 445, 3; attrac- 
tion, 445, 4; synesis, 445, 5; w. 
clause, 445, 7. Of verbs, 460 ff; 
synesis, 4613 w. appos. or pred. 
noun, 462; w. compd. subject, 463. 

Ah, aha, 312. 

-AI tor -ae, 49, 2, din, 577, 1., 1, (1). 

Aw for agid, p. 19, foot-note 8; posi- 
tion, 569, V. 

-4%is in prop. names, d@ in, 577, 5, Nw; 
587, I., 3. 

-4l final shortened, 21, 2,2). Nouns 
in -ad, 63; 65,25 quant. of inerem., 
585, L,1. -42 in Plautus for -al, 
580, IIL, N. 2. 

Alacer, decl., 153, N. 13. superlat. 
wanting, 168, 3. 

Albus, without compar., 169, 4. 

Alcaic verse, 604, N. 13 628, VIII. 
and Sea 619, 1. Alcuic stanza, 
631, I. 

a stanza, 631, XIX.; 631, 

Alte, dléx, quant. of increm., 585, 111., 
3 


-Slia, names of festivals in, 136, 3. 

A “teubl, alicunde, 305. 

Aliénus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1; 
W. gen., Pp. 205, foot-note 3. 

Aliqua, aliquam, aliquandé, 305. 

Aliquantus, 191. 

Aliqui, use, 455, 1. 

Alaquis, 190, 2; 19135 use of, 455. 

Aligué, 305, I. 

Aliquot, 191. 

Aliquotiéns, alzquévorsum, 305. 

-Hlis, adjs. in, 33u 3 compar., 168. 2; 
169, 8. A in -dlis, 587, I., 4. 


SUBJECTS. 


Aliud—nihil aliud nisi, nihil aliua 
quam, 555, III., i. 

Alius, decl., 151; w. abl., 417, 1, N. 
4, Use of alius, 459..§ Alaus—altum 
w. pl. verb, 461, 3. 

Allegory, 637, II., 1. 

Alliteration, 637, X1., 1. 

Allobror, quant. of increm., 585, IT., 3. 

Alphabet, 2 f Letters of, indecl., 
123, 1. 

Alter, decl., 151. Alter for secundus, 
p. 66, foot-note 4, Use of alter, 459, 
Alter—alterum, w. pl. verb, 461, 3. 

Alteruter, deel., 151, N. 2. 

Alvus, gend., 53, 1. 

-am in undverbs, 304, L., 3, 2). 

Amdans, decl., 157. 

Ambi, amb, insep. prep., 308; in 
compas, , 344, 6. 

Amlé, deci., 175, N. 2. 

Amicus w. cdat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
F in amicus, p. 345, toot-note 4. 

Amnis, cdecl., 62, LV 

Amphiurdides, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3, 

Amphora, 648, ILI. 

Amplius without guam, 417, 1, N. 2. 

Amyclidés, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

An, 310, 2, N.3; 31], 8; 3538. An= 
‘whether not,’ 529, IL, 3, N. 2; 
= aut, 529, I1., 3, N. 3. 4m an, 
579, 3. 

-an, suffix, 320, I. 

-ina, d@ in, 587, I., 5. 

Anacoluthon, 636 Iv., 6. 

Anacrusis, 618, N. 3. 

Analysis of verbal endings, 241 ff. 

Anapnest, 597, N. 13 cyclic, 598, 1, 4). 

Anaphora, 636, III., 3. 

Anas, as in, 581, V., 13 quant. of in- 
crem., 585, I., 4, (2). 

Anuastrophe, 636, V1 

Ancient forms of pronouns, 184, 5; of 
verbs, 240. 

Ancile, decl., 136, 3. 

Androgeds, decl., 54. 

-Aneus, a in, 587, III., 1. 

Anguia, decl., 62, iv. 

Axnhélitus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Animal, decl., 63. 

Animi, constr., 399, IIL, 1; 410, V., 2. 

Anié, quant. of increm., 585 U1, 2. 

Annéon, 310, 2, N.+ 353, 2, N. 3 

Answers, 352, 

-ant, suflix, 320, I. 

Ante in compds., 344, 5; in compds 
w. dat., 386. Ante w. ace., 453; 
433, I.; denoting interval, 456 
Ante w. ger., R 315, foot-note 5. 

Anted, 304, 1V., N. 2. 

| Antecedent, 445, N.; omitted, 445, 6 
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Clause as anteced., 445, 7. Ante- 
ced. attracted. 445, 9. 

Antecéd6 w. ucc. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Ante-classical period, 640, I. 

Anteed in synueresis, 608, LII., N. 1; 
w. acc, or dlat., p. 202, toot-note 1. 

Antehae, 304, IV., N. 2. 

Antequam, 311,13; in temp. clauses, 
520. 

a es ae prolepsis, 440, 2; 636, 

a8 

Anticus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Antimeria, 636, IV., 1. 

Anus, adjs. in, 330; 331; d in, 587, 

., De 

Anxiety, constr. w. verbs of, 498, IIL. 

-AGn in prop. names, @ in, 577, 5, N. 

Apage, inter}., 312, 4. 

Aphaeresis, 635, 1. 

Apis, genit. plur., p. 36, foot-note 3. 

Apocope, 635, 3. 

Apophasis, 637, XI., 2. 

Aposiopesis, 636, 1., 3; 637, XI., 3. 

Apostrophe, 637, X. 

Apparent agent, 388. 

Appendir with short increm., p. 343, 
foot-note 2. 

Appendix, 634 ff. 
Apposition, partitive, 364. 
in apposition, 501, ILI. 

Appositional genitive, 396, VI. 

Appositive, 359, N. 2; agreement of, 
363; in gend., 363, 1; force of, 363, 
3. Infin. as appos., 539, II. 

Apricus, iin, p 345, foot-note 4. 

Aptus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Aptus qui. w. subj., 503, I., 2. 

Apud w.acc., 433; 433, 1.; designat- 
ine ubode, 446, N. 4. 

4x final shortened, 21, 2,2). Nouns 
in ar, 63; 65, 2; quant. of increm., 
585, L., 1. Gend.. of nouns in ar, 
dr, 111; 112. -Ar in Plaatus for 
~ar, 580, HT., N. 2. 

Arar, Araris, decl., 62, H11., 1. 

Arbor, quant. of inerem , 535, I1., 3. 

Arced w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 

Archilochian verse, 604, N. 1; 628, 
X.; 616, N.; 617, N.; 619, Nu: 
stanza, 631 kr and XML ; 631, 
XIV. and XV. 

Arcus, decl., 117, 1. 

Arénae, locat., 426, 2, N. 

Ariés, é in, 581, V1, 1; 

-Gris, adjs. in, 330; compar., 169, 3. 
A in -dris, 587, I., 6. 

Aristophanie verse, 628, II. 

rium, nouns in, 323; @ in, 587, 
Lil., 1. 


Clauses 


-arius, nouns in, 324; acjs. in, 330; 
@ in, 587, IIL., 1. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WorpDs AND 
Criauses, 559 ff.; words, 560 ft. ; 
gen. rules, 560 ff. ; effect of empha- 
sis and euphony, 561; chiasmus, 
562; kindred words, 563 3 words w. 
com. relation, 564; special rules, 
565 ff.; modifiers of nouns, 565; 
udjs., 566 ; verbs, 567 ; adverbs, 568 ; 
special words, 569; demon., 569 
I.; preps., 569, II. ; conjuncs. and 
relut., 569, Ill.; non, 569, IV.; 
tnguam, aid, 569, V.3 voc., 569, 
VI.; clauses, 570 ff; as subj. or 
pred., 571; subord. clements, 572; 
periods, 573. 

Arsis, 600. 

Article, 48, 6. 

Artus, decl., 
note 1. 

-Srus, d in, 587, I., 6. 

Arc, decl., 64. 

Aryan languages, 638. 

-4s in genit., Decl. 1.,49,1 Nouns 
in -ds, Decl. 1., 50; Decl. III., 64, 
2, 3); decl., 79. Gender of nouns 
in -as, -ds, 105, 106. -As in ad- 
verbs, 304, I., 3, 2). -As, suffix, 
320,1. -As,adjs. in, 331. Quant. 
of -de, -as, 580, II1.; 581, V.3 @ in 
voe. of nouns in, O81, LI1., 2. Quant. 

_of increm. of nouns in -as, 585, I., 3. 

As, 646; 648, I. 

Asclepiadéan verse, 628, 1V. and V.; 
631, IV.-VIIIL. 

Asking, construction w. verbs of, 374. 

Asper, decl., 150, N. 

Aspergo, constr., ». 198, foot-note 1. 

Aspirate, 3, L., 3. 

-Assim in perf. subj., 240, 4. 

Assimilation of vowels, 25; of con- 
sonants, 33; 34. 

Assimilis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Assis, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

-4sso in fut. perf., 240, 4. 

Asyndeton, 636, |., 1. 

Al, 310, 3; 554, IiL., 2. _ 

-at, neut. stems in, 58, 2. -Aé in 
Plautus for -aé, 580, Ill, N. 2. 

Atat, interj., 312, 1. 

-Aticus, ¢@ in, 587, IIl., 2. 

-itilis, quant. of pen., 587, Il., 5; 
antepen., 587, III., 2. 

-Atim, a in, 587, [., 7. 

Atyue, 310, 13 554, I.3; meaning as 
451, 5; than, 459, 2; 554, I., 2, N 
({ue—atque, 504, i, 5. 

Atqui, 310, 3; 554, IL1., 2. 

-% , @ in, 587, 1., 1. 


117, 1, 2): p. 50. foot- 
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Attamen, 554, IIT., 3. 

Attraction, 636, IV., 5; of pron., 445, 
4 and 8; of anteced., 445, 9. 

Attributive adj., 438, 2. 

-Atus, nouns in, 324; d in, 587, I., 7. 

Au, interj., 312, 3. 

Au, sound, 6; 12; changed in compds., 
344, 4, N. 3. 

Auddz, decl., 156. 

Audiéns w. two dats., 390, N. 3. 

udw w. pred. noun, 362, 2, N. 1; 
w. infin., 535, L, 1. 

Aureus, 646. 

Ausim tor auserim, 240. 4. 

Aut, 310, 2; 554, II., 2. Aut—aut, 
554, IL., WN. Position of aué in 
poetry, 569, III., N. 

Autem, 310, 3; 554, IIl., 2 and 4; 
position, 560, ITI. 

Authors, Latin, 640. 

Autonomasia, 687, IIT., 1. 

Akactlium, aurtlia, 132. 

Aversion, gen. w. adys. of, 399, [., 1. 

Avidus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p. 315, foot-note 2; other constrs., 


400. 

Avis, decl., 62, IV. 

-fivus, d in, 557. I., 6. 

-Ax, gen. of nouns in, 913 verbals in, 
333; w. ger., 399, Hl. Quant. of 
increm. of words tn «ar, 585, L., 4, 
(3). 

Axo for ager, 240, 4. 


B 


B, sound, 7, N.; changed to p, 33, 1; 
to m, 33, 3, N.; 34, 3. Guine of 
monosy}. in, 579, 2. 

Baccur, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, 

1 


(1). 

Bacchius, 597, N. 1. 

Becoming, two dats. w. verbs of, 390, 

ist): 

Beyinning, constr. w. verbs of, 533, I., 
1. pees of sentence emphatic, 
561, I. 

Being, two dats. w. verbs of, 890, N. 
1, 1). Being able, wont, accus- 
tomed, constr. w. verbs of, 533, L., 2. 

Bélidés, i in, p. 345, toot-note 3. 

Believing, verbs of, w. dat., 385, 11. 
Infin. w. verbs ot, 535, I., 1, (2). 

Bellum, decl., 51, 8. Belli, locat., 51, 
8: 426, 2. 

Belonging to, gen. w. adjs. signifying, 
391, 4. 

Bene, compar., 306, 2; compds. w. 
dat., 384. 4, N.1.’ 2 final in bene, 
581, 1V., 4. 


INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


Bencfiting, verb of, w. dat., 385, I. 

-ber, P. 155, foot-note 1; names of 
months in, 65, 1, 1). 

Bibi, z in, 5y0, 1. 

Bilis, decl., 62, 1V. 

-bilis, p. 155, foot-note 1; verbals in, 
333 ; w. dat., 391, I. ; compar., 168, 1. 
Quant. of pen. of -bilis, 587, IL., 5. 

Bis, ¢ in, 579, 3. 

Boni facere,cénsulere, 401, N. 4. 

Bonus, decl., 148, compar., 165. 

me decl., 66; quant. of increm., 581, 

3 


ign. 

Brachylogy, 636, II. 

Brazen age, 640, III., 1. 

-brum, nouns in, 327. 

-bs, decl. of nouns in, 86. 

Bubueé, inter}., 312, 1. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 611, 2; bucol. caesv- 
ra, p. 356, foot-note 5. 

-buium, sullix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 
nouns in, 327. 

-bundus, verbals in, 333. 

Baris, deel., 62, i. 

Buying, gcn. w. verbs of, 405, 


C 


C in place of G, 2,1 and 3. Sound ot 
¢, 7; 13. C changed to g, 33, 2; 
dropped, 36, 3. Nouns in ¢, 74. 
Gend., 111. Quant. of final syllables 
inc, 580, I. w. N. 1. 

-Ca, suffix, 320, II. 

Caccus, superl, wanting, 168, 3. 

Caelum, plur., 143, 1. 

Caesura, Caesural pause, 602. 

Calcar, decl., 63. 

Calendar, Roman, 641 ff. 

Calends, 642, I., 1. 

Calix w. short increm., p. 3438, foot. 
note 2. 

Calling, verbs of, w. two aces., %73. 

Campester, decl., 153, N. 1. 

Canis, decl., p. 36, foot-note 8. 

Cupites w. verbs, 410, L1., N. 2. 

Cuppadox, quant. of increm., 585, IL, 
3 


Capaé for céperd, 240, 4. 

Caput, decl., 58. 

Carbasus, gend., 58, 1; plur., 142. 

Carcer, carcerés, 132. 

Cardinals, 1723 174; deel., 175 ff, 

Carmen, decl., GO. 

Caré, decl., 64, N. 1. 

Carus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1; w, 
abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Casrs, Etymotocy or, 45 ff. Cases 
alike, 46, 2. Case suffixes, 46, 1; 
in Decl. LIL, 573; 67. Case end- 
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ings, 47, N. 3; in Decl. I.,48; Decl. 
II., 51, 2, 8); Decl. HIL., 675 for z- 
stems, 62, I., 2; Decl. LV., 1163 
Decl. V., 120; pronouns, 184, 1. 
Irregular case endings, Decl. I., 49; 
Decl. Il., 52; Decl. 1II., 67, N.; 
Deel. IV., 117; Decl. V., 121. 

Gases, Syntax or, 362 ff. General 
view, 365. Nominat., 368. Vocat., 
869. Accusat., 370 ff. Dat., 382 ff. 
Gen., 393 ff. Abl., 411 ff. Cases 
w. preps., 432 ff. 

Castrum, castra, 132. 

Catulectic, 603, notes 8 and 5. 

Causd, p. 221, toot-note 2. 

Causal adverbs, 305, N. 2, 4)3 con- 
junctions, 310, 5; 311, 7; 554, V.; 
555, VI. Causal clauses, 516 ; 517 ; 
ia etc., 516; w. cum and qui, 
517. 

Cause, gen. of, 399, III., 2; abl., 413; 
416. Cause expressed by particip., 
549, 1. ee 

“aved, constr., 385, 1. Cavé w. subj. 
for impcrgt., 489, 2); w. é omitted, 
499, 2. in cavé, 581, 1V., 8. 

-ce, appended, 186, 1 and 2. 

tecidi, quant. of pets o¥l, 1. 

Cedo, o in, 581, IT., 1. 

Celeber, celer, deel. 153, N. 1. 

Cél6, constr., 374, 2. 

“elteber, decl., 51, 4, 8); quant. of 
increm., 585, II1., 3. 

-cen, compds. mn, 341, 1. 

Cénsed, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

-eeps, genit. plur. of adjs. in, 158, 2, 
3); compds, in, 342, 1. 

wer, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 

Cerés, és in, 581, VI., 1. 

Certo w. dat., p. 201, toot-note 1. 

Certus w. gen., p. 210, toot- note 3. 

Céter, céterus, detective, 159, IT. 3 
meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Célerum, 310, 3; 554, IIL, 2. 

Ch, sound, 7, N.; 13, 1., 2. 

Changes in consonants, 30 ff. 

Characteristic, stem-characteristic, 
nouns, 46, 33 verbs, 201. 
characteristic, 396, V.; abl., 419, 11. ; 
419, 2. 

Chiasmus, 562; 636, V., 4. 

Chief caesura, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Choliambus, 622, 4. 


Choosing, verbs of, w. two accs., 373 5. 


w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 
Choree, p. 359, foot-note 2. 
Choriambus, 597, N. 1. 
-Cida, compds. in, 341, 1. 
Clic, w. short :nerem., p. 348, foot- 
note 2. 


Gen. of 
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Cing6, constr., 377. 

-cino, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-cigus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-Cid, nouns in, 321, N, 

Circa, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 483, 1.3 of ger., p. 315, foot- 
note 5. 

Circiter w. acc., 433; 433, I. 

Circum, p. 149, foot-note 2; in 
compds., 344, 5; compds. w. acc., 
372; Ww. two aces., 376; w. dat.. 
356, 2. Cercum w. xace., 483; 
433, 1. 

Circumdé, circumfundé, constr., p. 
198, foot-note 1. 

Circumlocutions w. rés, genus, modus, 
ratio, 6386, ITI., 10. 

Cis w. ace., 488; 433, 1.5 ¢ in, 579, 3. 

Citerior, compar., 166. 

Cities, plur, in names of, 131, N. 

Cito, o in, 581, Il., 1. 

Citra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 433, I. 

Citum, @ in, 590, 1. 

Cicts, decl., 62, TV. 

Clum w. ace. or abdl., 487, 8. 

Clans, Roman, how designated, 331, 

ies 

Classical period, 640, IT. 

Classification of letters, 3; verbs, 
257 ff. 

Classis, decl., 62, IV. 

Claudus, not compared, 169, 4. 

Cravses, 848, N. 1; as nouns, gend., 
42, N. Prin. and sub. clauses, 348, 
N.2. Clause as object, 371, IV. 3; us 
abl., abs., 431, N. 15 as anteced., 
445, 7. Object clauses of purp., 
498. Subst. cluuses of purp., 499, 
3; of result, 501. Restrictive clauses 
w. quod, 503, 1., N. 1. Conditional 
clauses, 513 ; concess., 514 ff. ; temp., 
518 ff.; principal, in indir. disc., 
523; subord., 524. Indirect clauses, 
528 ff. Substantive clauses, 532 tf. ; 
540. Relat. clauses su plied by 
particip., 54,4. Prin. clauses sup- 
plied by particip., 549, 5. Arrang 
of clauses, 570 ff, 

Clavis, decl., 62, 111. 

Cliéns, decl., 64. 

Climax, 637, VI. 

Close vowels, 8, 1., 8. 

Clothing, constr. w. verbs of, 377. 

-co, suffix, 320, II. 

Cognate acc., 371, 1. and II. 

Cognomen, 649. 

Cog6, constr., 380, N.; p. 274, foot 
note 2. 

Coins, Roman, 646. 
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-cola, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Collecting, constr. w. verbs of, 380, N. 

Collective nouns, 39, 2, 1); w. plur. 
verb, 461, 1. 

Collis, decl., 62, IV. 

Collocd, constr., 380, N. 

Colus, gend., 53,1; 118; decl.,119, 2. 

Com in compds., 344, 5; w. dat., 386. 

Coming together, constr. w. verbs of, 
380, N. 

Comitium, comitia, 132. 

Command, dat. w. verbs signifying to, 
385, 1.; infin. after, 535, II. Subj. 
of command, 483 ff. 

Commiseréecit, commiserttur, constr., 
410, 1V., N.1. 

Common nouns, 39, 2. Common quan- 
tity, 16, II]. ; 575. 

Comminis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Commito, constr., 422, N. 2. 

CoMPARATIVE conjunes., 311, 23 555, 
Il. Comparat. dezrec, 160; decl., 
154; wanting, 167; formed by ma- 
gts, 170, Comparat. w. gen., 397, 
8; w. abl., 417; w. guam, 417, 1. 
Use, 444. Comparat. w. guam and 
subj., 503, II., 3. O in inerem. of 
comparat., 585, IL., 1. 

Comparative vicw of conjugations, 
213 ff. y 

Comparison of adjs., 160 ff. ; modes 
of, 161; terminational, 1625 irreg., 
163; defect., 166; adverbial, 170; 
of adverbs, 306. Use of compar., 
444, Dat. w. verbs of comparison, 
385, 4, 8). 

Compes, dccl., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Compled, constr., 410, V., 15 p. 225, 
foot-note 3. 

Complex sentences, 348; elements, 
357, 2; subject, 359 oe es 361. 

Complireés, decl., 154, N. 1. 

Compos w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
-os in, 581, VII., 15 quant. of in- 
erem., 585, II., 3. 

Composition of words, 340 ff. 

Compounp Worps, 313, N. 23 pro- 
hnunciation, 8, 3; p. 8, foot-note 1; 
18, 2. Compd. nouns, decl., 125 ff. 
Compd. interrog., 188, 3; nouns, 
841; 3435 adjs., 342; 343; verbs, 
2213 344. Comyd. sentences, 349. 
Compds. of preps. w. ace., 3723 w. 
two aces., 376; w. dat., 386. Quant. 
~ compus., 594. Compd. verse, 601, 

. 2. 

Computation of moncy, 647. 

Concealing, verbs of, w. two aces. , 374. 

Concession expressed by particip., 
549, 2, 
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ConcessIveE conjunctiuns, 311, 4; 555, 
IV.; concess. subj. of desire, 484, 
Ill. Concess. clauses, 514 ff. ; posi- 
tion of, 572, II., N. 

Senden ms: constr. w. verbs of, 410, 


Condicé w. gen., 409, N. 3. 

Condition expressed by imperat., 487, 
3; by particip., 549, 2. 

ConDITIONAL conjuncs., 311, 3; 555, 
IlI. Cond. sentences, 506 ff. 5 first 
form, 508; sec. form, 509; third 
form, 510; combined ¢4orms, 511; 
512. Condit. clauses w. dum, ctc., 
513. Condit. sentences in indir. 
disc., 527. Position of condit. 
clauses, 572, IL, N. 

Confidd w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

Conitor, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

ConsuGaTion, 201 ff.; of sum, 204. 
First conj., 205 ff. ; 223 ff; 257 ff. ; 
second, 207 ff.; 225 ff; 261 ff. ; 
é, in imperat., 581, [V.,35 third, 209 
ff. ; 297 ff.; 369 ff. ; fourth, 211 iF ; 
229 ff.; 284 ff. 5; z¢ in pres. indic., 
581, VIII., 3; verbs in 26 of Con}. 
llI., 217. Peripnrastic, 233 ff. 
Peculiarities, 235 ff. Comparative 
view, 213. Irreg. verbs, 289 ff. ; 
detect., 297 ff.; impers., 298 ff. In- 
crem. of con}., 583 ; 584; quant., 586. 

Conjunctions, 309; codrd., 554; sub- 
ord., 555. Conj. omitted, 554, I., 6. 
Place of conj. in sentence, 569, ITI. 

Conor, constr., 498, I1., N. 1. 

Conscius w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 
p- 315, foot-note 2; other constrs., 
400. Conscius mihi sum w. infin., 
535, I., 3. 

Consecutive conjs., 311, 6; 555, VI. 

Consequor, constr., p. 2t4, foot-note 2. 

Consimilia w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Consonant nouns, 55 ff. Consonant 
stems, 57 ff. Consonant verbs, 209. 

Consonants, 3, II.; double, 3, N. 2; 
sounds of, 7: 135; 15, 2; phonetic 
changes in, 30 ff. ; interchanged Ww. 
vowels, 28; 29; assimilated, 33 ; 34; 
dissimilated, 353 omitted, 36. 

Consors w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 2. 

Constituéd, constr., 498, I., N.3 p. 27, 
foot-note 1. 

Consté w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Consul, decl., 60. 

Consuls, constr., 374, 2; 385, 1. 

Consultus w. ven., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Contendé w, dat., p. 201, foot-note 1 ; 
w. infin., 498, 1t., N. 13 w. subj., 
p- 274, foot-note 2. 

Contention, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4, 3) 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Contentus w. abl., 420, 1,4); 421, HI. 

Continental pronunciation of Latin, 
15. 

Contingtt, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Continuing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 


eels 

Contra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 433, I. 

Contraction of vowels, 23; in conju- 
gation, 235. Quant. pf syllables in 
contract., 576, I. 

Contrérius w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Contrd- in compds., 594, 8. 

Conveni, constr., 380, N. 

Convicting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
II. ; 410, I. 

Convocéd, constr., 380, N. 

Codrdinate conjs., 309, 1; 554. 

a ag, copiae, 132. Cogia est w. in- 

n., 583, 8, N. 3. 

Copulative conjs., 310, 1; 554, I. 

Copuldé w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Cor, defective, 133, 5; o in, 579, 3. 

Coram, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. abl., 
434 


Corn, decl., 116. 

Corénidés, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

Corpus, decl., 61. 

Correlative pronouns, 191; adverbs, 
805. Correlat. compar. conjuncs., 
555, Il., 1. Position of correlat. 
clauses, 572, II., N. 

Cos, defective, 133, 5. 

-cosus, adjs. in, 328. 

Cotidié, locat., 120, N. 

Countries, names of, gend., 42, II., 2; 
constr., 380, 3. 

Crédor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Crimine, constr., 410, IL., 1. 

-crum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 
nouns in, 327. 

Cubitus, 648, IV., N. 

Cuicuimodi, 187, 4. 

Ciijas, cijjus, 185, N. 3. 

aa citjuscumquemodi, 187, 4, 


-cula, nouns in, 321; w in, 587, II., 3. 

-culo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

culum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 
nouns in, 321; 327 ; cw in, 587, LI., 3. 

-culus, nouns in, 321; adjs. in, 332; 
w in pen., 587, IL., 3. 

Cum, prep.. p. 149, foot-note 2; ap- 
pended, 184, 6; 187, 23 com in 
compds., 344, 5. Cum w. abl., 
434; 434, I.; of accompaniment, 
419; of manner, 419, II].; after 
idem, 451, 5; w. pl. verb, 461, 4. 
Cum w. ger., p. 216, foot-note 1. 

Cum, quum, p. 75, foot-note 1; 305, 
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IV.; 811, 1 and 4; p. 151, foot- 
notes 1 and 4; 311,73; w. perf. in- 
dic., 471, 5; w. plup. indic., 472, 2; 
introduciny a condition, 507, 3; a 
concession, 515, III.; 515, N. 4; a 
causal clause, 517; a temp. clause 
521. Cum w. infinitc oor T, 2). 
Cum—itum, 554, I., 5. 

-eumane, p. 75, foot-note 3; 305, 
vo 1. 


Cumulé, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

Cincti w. part. gen., 397, 3, N. 4. 

-cundus, verbals in, 333. 

Cupidus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p. 315, foot-note 2.’ 

Cupiéns w. dat. of possessor, 387, 

3. 

Cupié, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1. 

Cira est w. subj., . 274, foot-note 3. 

Curd, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

-cus, adjs. in, 330; 333, 5. 

Cyclic dactyl, 598, 1, 3); anapaest, 
598, 1, 4). 

Cyclops, quant. of increm., 585, II., 2. 


D 


D for ¢, 32,N.1. Dchanged to J, 32; 
assimilated to 7 or 8, 34, 15 to i 34 
2; dropped before 8, 36,2. D final 
dropped, 36, 5, 2). Quant. of final 
syllables in d, 579, 2; 580, I. 

d@, -d&, nounsin, 322, = ° 

pg he 597, 1.3 cyclic, 598, 1, 3). 
Eficct of dactyls, 610, 2. 

Dactylic verse, 603, N. 1; 614 ff; 
hexameter, 609 ff. 

Damma, gend., 48, 5. 

Danais, quant. of pen., p. 845, foot- 
note 1, 

eis ti constr. w. expressions of, 498, 

Daps, dapis, defective, 133, 3. 

Dare litterds, 385, 1, N. Dare ope- 
ram Ww. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
Fin dedi, a in datum, 590, 1. 

Daring, constr. w. verbs of, 533, I., 1. 

Dates, Eng. and Lat., 644. 

Dative, Decl. L., 49, 4; Decl. IITI., 
58,2: 66, 25 67, N. 1; 68,53; Deel. 
IV., 117, 1; Decl. V., 121, 1. 

Dative, syntax of, 382 ff. Dat. for. 
ucc., 380, 4. Dat. in exclamations, 
381, N. 3, 3); w. verbs, 384 ff.; w. 
compds., 386; of possessor, 387; of 
arent, 388. Ethical dat., 889. Two 
dats., 390. Dat. w. adjs., 391; 399 
I., 3, N. 1; 400, 1; w. nouns an 
adverbs, 392; w. réfert and interest, 

408, 1.,3. Dat. of penalty, 410, III., 
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N. 1. Dat. of ger., 542, II.; ge- 
rundive, 544, 2. 
F in 


Dative sing. in 7, 581, I., 2. 
dat., Decl. IIT., 581, IV., 2. 

‘Daughter,’ apparent ellipsis of, 398, 
I., N.2. Names of daughters, 649, 4. 

Day, Rom. division of, 648. 

Dé in compds. w. dat., 386; w. abl., 
434, N. 1. Dew. abl., 484; 434, 
I.; for genit., 397, N. 3. Dé w. 
ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 

Dea, decl., 49, 4, 

Débeé w. pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Decay, phonetic, p. 12, foot-note 1. 

Décern6, constr., 498, I., N.3; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Déecipié, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 

Declarative sentence, 350; in indir. 
dise., 523, I. 

Decluring, constr. w. verbs of, 535, I. 

DecvEnsion, 46; first, 48; sec., 51; 
third, 55; fourth, 116; sec. and 
fourth, 119; fifth, 120; compds., 
125. -O in Decl. II., 581, II., 2. 
-f in Decl. I. and V., 581, IV., 1. 
Increm. of decl., 582; 5845; quant., 
585. 

Déedoceé, constr., 374, 2. 

Defective nouns, 122; 127, II. ; 129 ff. ; 
adjs., 159, II. Def. compar., 166 ff. 
Def. verbs, 297. 

Degree, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 3). 

Degrees of comparison, 160. 

Deinde, in series, 554, I., N. 2. 

Délecté, constr., 385, Ir., N.1. 

Deliberative subj., 484, V. 
are 523, Ii., 1, N. 

Delos, decl., 54. 

Delphin, quant. of increm., 585, I'V., 8. 

Demanding, constr. w. verbs of, 374. 

DEMONSTRATIVE pronouns, 1865 use 
of, 450 ff.; 449, 1. Demon. roots, 
314, 11. Demon. adverbs, 450, N. 4. 
Demon. w. infin., 538, 38. Position 
of demon., 569, 1. Demon. redun- 
dant, 636, III., 7. 

Denarius, 646. 

Déenique, in series, 554, L, N. 2. 

Denominatives, 335. 

Dental stems, Decl. IIT., 58. 

Dentals, 3, If.; 3, N.1, I, 2 

Dependent clauses, 348, N. 2. De- 
pend. questions, 528, 2, N. 

Deponent verbs, 195, 2; 2313; 465, 2. 

Depriving, constr. w. verbs of, 414, I. 

Derivation, 321 ff.; of nouns, 321 ff. ; 
adjs., 328 ff.; verbs, 335 ff. 

Derivatives, quant. in, 593. 

-dés, nouns In, 322. 

Descent, names of, 322. 


Delib. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. ‘ 


Descriptive genit., 896, V.; abl., 419, 
1I., N. Descrip. imperf. in temp. 
clauses, 518, N. 1. 
Desideratives, 284, 2; 338. 
Désiné, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 
Desire, subj. of, 483 ff. ; for imperat., 
487, 4. 
Desiring, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, I., 1; E 
. 815, foot-note 2; w. verbs of, 410, 
.,2. Subj. after verbs of, 498, I. ; / 
infinit., 533, I., 1; 535, II. | 
Déesist6, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 
Desperd w. ace., $71, Ul., N. 13 w. 
at. or acc., p. 202, foot-note 1. 
Destitute of, constr. w. adjs. signify- ‘ 
ing, 414, III. 
Déesum, synaeresis in, 608, III., N. 1. 
Déesuper w. ace., 437, 1. 
Déterior, comparison, 166. 
Déterius, comparison, 306, 3. 
Determinative compds., 343, I. 
pens constr. w. verbs of, 538, 
ae 
Déterred, constr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 
Deus, decl., 51, 6. 
-dex, compds. in, 341, 1. 
Derter, decl., 150, N. 
constr., 425, 2. 


1); dextra, 


Di, dis, insep. prep., 308 ; in compds., 


344, 6: 7 in di, 594, 2. 

Diaeresis, 602, 2; 608, IV. 

Didna, iin, 577, 1., 3, (4). 

Diastole, 608, V. 

Die for dice, 238. 

Dicié, defective, 134. 

Dicolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 

Dicor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Dicté audiens, 390, N. 3. 

Beye compds. in, 342, 1; compar., 
164, 

Did6, accl., 68. 

Diés, decl., 120; 122, 1; gend., 123; 
2 in compds., 594, 7. , 

Difference, abl. of, 417, 2; 428. 

Differing, dat. w. verbs of, 885, 2; 
385, 4, 2). 

Differé w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 

Dificilis, compar., 163, 23 w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Dignor, constr., 421, N. 2. 

Dignus, constr., 421, III. ; 421, N. 3. 
Dignus qui w. subj., 503, IL, 2. 
Dignus w. supine: 547, 1. 

Diiambus, 597, N. 1. 

Dimeter, 603, N. 2. 

Diminutive nouns, 3215 adjs., $32; 
verbs, 339. 

Diphthongs, 4; sounds of, 6; 12; 15, 
1; weakening of, 23, N.; quant. 
ot syllab. w. diphth., 576, Le: final 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


diphth. elided, 608, I. 
in hiatus, 608, Il., N. 3. 
Dipody, 597, N. 2. | 
Direct object, 870 ff. Direct disc., 
522, 1; changed to indir., 530; in- 
dir. to direct, 531. 
Directing, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 
Direction, how expressed, 384, 3, 1); 
385, 4, 1); 886, 3. 
Dirimé, dz in, 594, 2, N. 1. 
Dis, quant. of increm., 585, IV., 2. 
Dis, di, insep. prep., 308; in compds., 
344, 6 


Disertus, di in, 594, 2, N. 1. 

Disjunctive conjunctions, 310, 2; 554, 
I]. Disjunct. questions, 353. 

Dispar, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 
and 3. 

Displeasing, verbs of, w. dat., 385, I. 

Dispondee, 597, N. 1. 

Dissenting, verbs of, w. dat., 385, 2. 

Dissentis, dissided, w. dat., p. 200, 
foot-note 2. 

Dissimilation of vowels, 26; conso- 
nants, 35. 

Dissimilis, compar., 168, 2; constr., 
p. 205, foot-notes 1, 2, and 8. 

Dissyllabic perfects and _ supines, 
quant. of pen., 590. 

Distance, abl. of, 379, 2; 423, N. 2. 

Distich, 606, N.; elegiac, 615. 

Dist6 w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 

Distributives, 172, 3; 174; decl., 179. 

Ditrochce, 597, N. 1. 

Di, 304, 1., 13 compar., 306, 4. 

Dius, «in, 577, 1., 3, (2). 

Diiuturnus, super]. wanting, 168, 3. 

Diversus, compar., 167, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1. 

Dives, compar., 165, N. 2. 

-dG, nouns in, 327, 4, N.5 decl., 60, 4. 

Dé w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). See 
also are. Quant. of increm. of dé, 
586, I. ; 

Doceé, constr., 874, 2. 

Dole w. ace., 371, UL, N.1; w. abl., 

. 221, foot-note 2; w. infin., p. 310, 
oot-note 2. 

Domus, gend., 118; decl., 119, 1; 
constr., 380, 2,1); 412, I1., 15 425, 2. 

Donec, 811, 1; in temp. clauses, 519. 

Dé6né, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1; w. 
two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

Double consonants, 3, N. 2. Double 
constr. w. verbs, 384, 2. Double 
questions, 353. 

Dropping of vowels, 27; consonauts, 
36. 


; shortened 


Dry measure, Rom., 648, IT. 
Dt changed to sé, 8s, or 8, 35, 3. 
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Dual number, p. 68, foot-note 1. 

Duhité, constr., 505, I. 

Dic for dice, 238. 

Did w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2. 

Duim for dem, 240, 3. 

Dum, p. 145, foot-note 1; 11,1 
555, I., 13 W. 
w. subj. in con 


8 ° 

i. indic., 467 4: 
itions, 518, I. m 
in temp. clauses, 519; in indir. 
clauses, 529, II., N. 2. 

Dummodo, 311, 3; w. subj. in con. 
ditions, 513, I. 

Duo, decl., 175; o in, 581, II., 1. 

Duration of time, 379. 

-dus, adjs. in, 333. 

Dv changed to 4, v, or d, 82, N. 2. 


E 


E, ¢, sound, 5; 10 ff. FF final short- 
ened, 21, 2,3). Nouns in é@, Decl. 
1.,€0; ine, Decl. II., 63; 65, 2; 70. 
FE, gend. of nouns in, Decl. inte 

111. -£ in abl., 62. -#in plur. of 

Greck neutcrs, 68, 6. £-nouns, 

120. E-verbs, 207. £-stcms, 120, 

1. -, -@, in adverbs, 304, t., 33 

304, Il., 2; 304, IL, 1. -z, -2, 

suffix, 320, IT. EB changed to 2, 344, 

,N.1. Lor é@in é, 120, 2; 577, 1., 
2, (1); 585, III., 1. £ or @, final, 
580, J.; 5€0, IIT., N. 2; 581, IV.; 
in increm. of dccl., 585; 585, III. ; 
conj., 586; 586, II. & elided be- 
fore consonant, 608, I., N. 2. 
or ex, see ex. 

Ea, 304, 1J., 3; 305, V. 

-Ea in prop. names, 2 in, 577,1., 5, N. 

Eabus tor cis = zi8, p. 73, foot-note 2. 

Eadem, 204, II., 3; £05, V. 

Easy, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 391, I. 

Ecast6r, inter}., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Ecce, 312, 13 with demonstratives, 
186, 3; with dat. in exclamations, 
381, N. 3, 3). 

Ecquis, 188, 38. Ecquid, p. 180, foot- 
note 1. 

Ecthlipsis, C08, I., N. 4. 

Edim for edum, 240, 3. 

-€d6, nouns in, 325; é@ in, 587, I., 2. 

Edoceé, constr., 874, 2. 

Ee in synaeresis, 608, ITI., N. 1. 

Effect, ace. of, 371, I., 2, 2). 

Eficté, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2; 
501, II., 1. 

Lffigiés, decl., 122, 2. 

Effort, subj. w. verbs of, 498, IT. 

Egénus, compared, 164, 1; w. gen., 
p- 210, foot-note 8; p. 219, foot- 
note 4. 
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Egeo, constr., 410,,V., 1. _ 

kgo, decl., 184. fin mihi, 581, I., 2. 
O in ego, 581, IIL., 1. 

Ehem, interj., 312, 1. 

Eheu, interj., 312, 3; w. acc., 881, N. 
2; ein, 577, I., 2, (3). 

Eho, ehodum, 312, 5; 0 in, 581, 11.,1. 

Hi, iuterj., 812, 3; w. dat., $81, N. 3, 
3 


Ei, pronunciation as diphthong, 6, 1; 
12,1; @ or e in é, 120, 2; 577,1., 
2, (1); 585, III.,1. 2% in synac- 
resis, 608, III., N. 1. 

-is, @ in, 587, I., 3. 

-Gius, 2 in, 577, {., 2, (2). 

ia, 312, 2 and 6; « in, 581, IIL, 3. 

Ejusmodi, 186, 4, 'N. 

-6la, 2 in, 587, I., 4. 

Elegiac Distich, 615. 

Elements of sentences, 356 ff. 

-blis, é@ in, 587, L., 4. 

Elision, 608, I. 

-ella, nouns in, 321, 4. 

L'llam tor én allam, 186, 8. 

Ellipsis, 636, I. . 

-ellum, nouns in, 321, 4. 

Ellum for én illum, 186, 3. 

-ellus in nouns, 321, 4; adjs., 332, 
N. 1. 

Eluvies, defective, 122, 3. 

-em in acc., 62. 

Emotion, constr. w. verbs of, 371, III. ; 
410, V., 2; 535, III. 

Emphasis in arrang. of words, 561. 

Emphatic forms of pronouns, 184, 3; 
185, N. 2. Emphatic adverbial 
phrases, 305, N. 4. 

En, 312, 1; w. demonstratives, 186, 
3; in exclamations, 881, N. 3, 3). 
sen, suffix, 320, II.; nouns in, 327. 
Quant. of inerem. of nouns in -2N, 

585, III., 2. 

-Ena, é in, 587, I., 5. 

Enallage, 636, IV. 

Enclitics, accent, 18, 2, 1); quant., 
579, I., 1. 

End, dat. of, 384, 1, 3). End of sen- 
tence emphatic, 561, IT. 

Endeavoring, constr. w. verbs of, 498, 

‘ 1 

Ending, constr. w. verbs of, 533, I., 1. 

Endings of genitive, 47; of cascs, 
Decl. I., 48; 49; Deel. IIL., 51, 2, 
83); 52: Decl. IIl., 62, i, 2; 67: 
Decl. IV., 116; 117; Deel. V., 120; 
121; in compar., 162; conj., 218- 
216. 

Endo, o in, 581, II., 1. 

English pronunciation of Latin, 9 ff. 

-€ni, 2 in, 587, I., 8. 


SUBJECTS. 


Enum, 310, 5; 554, V., 83 pvsition, 
_569, ITI. 

Enitor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Enneasyllabic verse, 619, 1. 

-€nsis, adjs. in, 330; 331. 

-ent, suffix, 320, I1. 

-entia, ~entio, suffixes, p. 155, foot 
note 9. ; 

-entior, -entissimus, in compar., 
164. 


-ento, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 9. 

Enumerative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 

-8nus, é in, 587, I, 5. 

£6, ire, w. sup. in -um, 546, 23 iri w. 
do., 546, 3. Zin bam, id, ete., 586, 
IIl., 4. Jin eum, 590, 1. 

Es, adverb, 304, IL., 83, N.; 305, IL: 
554, IV., 1; w. gen., p. 209, foot- 
note 3. 

Eédem, 305, II. 

Fpenthesis, 635, 4. 

Ephesus, decl., 51, 8. 

Epicene nouns, 43, 3. 

Epiphora, 636, III., 4. 
pitome, decl., 50. 

Epizeuxis, 636, II., 5. 

~eps, decl. of nouns in, 88. 

Epulum, epulae, 148, 8. 
quester, decl., 153, N. 1. 

Equivalents, metrical, 598. 

-er, nouns in, gend., 53; 99; 105; 
decl., 51, 4; 60, 3; adjs. in, decl., 
62, 1V., N. 1; 150, N.; 153, N. 2: 
compar., 163, 1. Quant. of increm. 
of nouns in -ér, 585, IIL, 4.. 

-6re for érunt, 236. 

rgd, p. 149, toot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 433, 1.5 after adjs., 391, IL, 1; 
for gen., 396, III., N. 1. 

Ergo, 310, 4; p. 151, foot-note 1; w. 
gen., 398, 5. 

-erunt for -éruni, 236, N.; 586, II., 4. 

Es attached to preecding word, 27, 
é in, 579, 3; In compds., 581, VIi., 2 

-eS, -&8, suflixcs, 320, I]. Nouns in 
-és, 3273; decl., 65, 1; 80; 120; 
quant. of increm., 585, Ill., 4; 
gend., 99; 104; 105; 109; 120. 
Decl. of nouns in -es, 81; gend.. 
99; 104. #s or -és final, 580, II. ; 
581, VI. .A in voc, of Greek nouns 
in -és, p. 841, foot-note 1. 

-Gsimus, ¢ in, 587, III., 3. 

Esse omitted, 534, N. 

Essential elements of sentences, 357, 1. 

-6ss0, -€ssim, in fut. perf. and 
pert. subj., 240, 4. 

-esso, verbs in, 336, N. 2. 

£st drops initial, 27, N. Est ut, 498, 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


I].,N.2. et, impers., constr., p. 
276, foot-note 2. et at end of line, 
6138, N. 8. 

ester, -estris, aljs. in, 330, 1. 

Et, 310, 1; 554, I.; meaning as, 451, 
5; than, 459, 2. At—et, d—que, 

ue—el, neque (nec)—et, e—neque 
ee: 554, IL, 5. £¢ in poetry, 
position, 569, III., N. Preps. re- 
eated w. e¢—et, 636, III., 6. 

-8t in Plautus for -e, 580, LII., N. 2. 

-ta, 2 in, 587, I., 7. 

-etais, ¢ in, 587, II., 4. 

Etenim, 310, 5; 554, V., 2. 

Ethical dat., 389. 

Etiam, 310, 1; 554, 1., 2, 4, and 5. 

Et.amsi, etst, 811, 4; in concessions, 
515, 1. E¥et = “yet,’ ete., 515, N. 2. 

-€tum, nouns in, 323; é in, 587, L., 7. 

-Stus, é in, 587, I., 7. 

Etymology, 37-344. Figures of ety- 

ss mol., oe N.5 635. 

u, sound, 6,15 12. | a 
Eu é, interj., 812, 2 and 6. aan 
Euhoe, interj., 312, 2. 

Euphemism, 637, xr, 4, 

Euphony in arrang. of words, 561. 
-eus, adjs. in, 329; -éve, 331. -Zus 
in prop. nouns, @in, 577, 5, N. - 

Evenit, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Evoe, interj., 312, 2. 

Ex, é, in compds., 344, 5; w. dat., 
386, 2; w. abl., 434, N. 1. Ee w. 
abl. for part. gen., 397, N.3. Hr, 
é, w. abl., 434; 434, 1. 2B, er, 434, 
N. 2. Ee, &, w. ger., p. 316, foot- 
note 1. 

-ex, -@x, decl. of nouns in, 92; 93. 
Compds. in -er, 341, 1. 

Exvadversum, excadversus, w. acc., 433. 

Exanimus, exanimis, 159, 111. 

eae constr. w. verbs of, 422, 

2 


Exclamatory sentences, 355; acc. in, 
381; voc., nom., dat. in, 881, N. 3; 
infin. in, 539, IIL. 

Existimé, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Exoneré, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

£xos, -03 in, 581, VII., 1. 

Expedio, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Expers w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Explicative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 

Excposcd w. two accs., 874, 2. 

Fane age acc. of limit, 380, 2, 8). 

£xsolv6, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Exsors w. gen., PE 210, toot-note 3. 

Extemplé, 304, II., 1, N. 

Extent of space, ace. of, 379. 

External object, 371, I., 1. 

27 
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Exterus, compar., 163, 3. 

Extra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 433, I. 

Extrémus, meaning, 440, N, 2. 

Lxeud, constr., 877; p. 198, foot-note 
1; p. 219, foot-note 1. 


F 


Fac for face, 238. Fac né w. subj. in 
prohibitions, 489, 2). A in fae, 
579, 3. 

Faciés, decl., 122, 2. 

Facilis, compar., 163, 25 w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Facié, accent of compds., 18, 2, 2). 
Facié omitted, 368, 3, N. 1. Pacis 
w. dat., 385, 3; w. Sa gen., 403 ; 
w. abl., 415, HI., N.1. Facio ut, 
498, 1I., N. 2. Facié w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 2; 499, 2; 501, II., 1. 
E before / in compds., 594, 6. 

-factd, verbs in, 344, 3. 

Facultas, facultatés, 132. 

Falsus, compar., 167, 2. 

Fama fert w. infin., 535, L, 3. 

Fames, abl. famé, 137, 2. : 

Familia, genitive, 49, 1. Familia, 
constr., 415, II., N. 

Far, decl., 63, 2, N. 133, N. 

fas, defect., 184; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Fustidiésus w. gen., p. 210, foot- 
note 3. 

Faux, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Favorite vowel, 24. - 

Fac, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, (3). 

Fax6, faxim, for fecerd, féecerim, 240, 4. 

Fearing, constr. w. verbs of, 498, il. 

Febris, decl., 62, IT. 

Feeling, constr. w. verbs of, 371, III. ; 
410, V., 2: 585, IIL. 

Feet in versification, 597. 

Fel, defective, 133, 4, N. 

Felir, decl., 156. 

Feminine, 42,II. Fem.cacsura,611,N. 

Fer for fere, 238 ; ein, 579, 3. 

-fer, compds. in, 342, 1; decl., 51, 4, 
2); adjs. in, 150, 3), N. 

Fere, fermé, é in, 581, IV., 4. 

Feré and compds., increm. of, 586, 1. 

Feror, constr., 584, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Fertilis w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

ferus, not compared, 169, 4. 

Festivals, plur. in names of, explained, 
131, N.; plur. in -dlia, decl., 186, 3. 


-fex, compds. in, 341, 1. 
-ficd, verbs in, 344, 3. 
-ficus, adjs. in, 342, 1; compar., 164 


Fidélis w. dat., P- 205, foot-note 1. 
Fidi, 7 in, 590, 1. 
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Fidé w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. | 
Fifth decl.,120 ff. ; a final in,581, 1V.,1. 
Fieurres of prosody, 608. Fig. of 
speech, 634 ff.; of oty mology, 634, 
-; 685; of syntax, 634, N.; 686; 

of rhetoric, 634, N.; 687. 

Filia, decl., 49, 4, 

Filix w. short increm., p. 248, foot- 
note 2. 

Filling, constr. w. verbs of, p. 225, 
foot-note 3. 

FINAL conjunctions, 311, 5; 555, V. 
Final vowels and syllables, quant. 
of, 580; 581. Fin. syl. of verse, 605. 
Fin. syl. elided, 608, I. Fin. long 
vowel or diphthong shortencd in 
hiatus, 608, II., N.& 

Finis, decl., 62, IV.; singular and 
plur., 182. 

Finite verb, 199, N. 

Fintimus, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 
1 and 8. 

Fié w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 1); w. 
abl., 415, IIL, N. 1. Fit, constr., 
p. 276, foot-note 2. J or 4 in 4, 
577,1., 8, (1). # before fin compds., 
594, 6.° 


First decl., 48 ff. ; final in, 581, IV., 1. 
First conjugat., 205 ff. ; 223 ff. ; 257 ff. 

Flagité w. two accs., 874, 2. 

Flocci, constr., p. 218, foot-note 8. 

Fs, decl., 61. 

Following, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 


isd 

Foot, cacsura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 
Roman foot, 648, IV. 

‘For,’ how translated, 384, 3. 

Fords, 804, 1., 1. 

Fore ut, 587, 3. 

Foreign words indccl., 128, 2. 

Forgetting, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Forts, i in, 581, VIII., 1. 
Formation of stems ot verbs, 249 ff. ; 
of words, 318 ff. ; of nouns, 321 ff. 
Forntzx w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 

Fors, defective, 134. 

Forsitan, 304, IV., N. 2; w. subj., p. 
267, foot-note 1. 

Fortuitus, iin, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Fortina, fortiinae, 132. 

Fourth decl., 116 ff. Fourth conjugat., 
211 ff. ; 229 ff. ; 284 ff. 

Fractions, 174, 1. 

Frauds, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Fraus, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Free from, constr. w. adjs. signify- 
ing, 414, II. 

Frénum, pi. frent, frana, 148, 2. 

Frequentatives, 336. 
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Frétus w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

Fricatives, 8, iL., 4, 

Friendly, constr. w. adje. signifying, 
391, I. and I. 

Frictus, decl., 116. 

Frigi, indeclin., 159, I.; compar., 
165, N. 2. 

Fruor, constr., 421, I.; 421, N. 4; 
gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. | 

Frir, defective, 138, 3; quant. of 
increm., 535, V., 2. 

Fuam tor sim, 204, 2. 

Fulness, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, I., 3. 

Fungor, constr., 421, I.; 421, N. 4; 
gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. 

Far, quant. of increm., 585, V., 2. 

Furnishing, constr. w. verbs of, p. 
225, foot-note 38. 

Future, 197; 222. Fut. indic., 470; 
for imperat., 487, 4. Fut. in condit., 
511, 1, N. 1; in temp. clauses, p. 
298, foot-note 2. Fut. in subj., 
479; 481; 496. Fut. imperat., 487, 
2. Fut. infin., 587; periphrast., 
537, 8. Fut. particip., 550. 

ForurE PeErrect, 197, IL. ; 222, II.; 
478; in subj., 496; in indir, disc., 
525, 2; in infinit., 587,38, N.2. -2s 
in fut. perf., 581, VIIL, 5. 

Futirum esse ut, 587, 3. Futirum 
sit, esset, ul, p. 272, foot-note 2. 


G 


G formed from C, 2,23 sound,7; 18; 
changed to c, 38, 1; assimilated to 
m, 34, 8; dropped, 36, 3. 

Gaudeé, constr., p. 221, foot-note 2, 
p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Gadvisus, t in, 586, III., 2. 

Gemé w. acc., 871, ILI., N. 

Gems, gend. of names of, 53, 1. 

Gendcr, 41 ff.; Decl. I., 48; Decl. IL, 
53; Decl. II., 99-115; Decl. 1V., 
118. Decl. V., 1233 gencral table, 
124, 

Gener, decl., 51, 4, 8). 

General relatives, p. 75, foot-note 3. 
Gen. rel. adverbs, 305, N. 1. Gen. 
subject, 460, 1, N. 2. Gen. truths, 
467, II.; in conditions, 508, 5; 511, 
1. Gen. negat., 558, 1 and 2. 

Genere, constr., 415, IT., N. 

GENITIVE, endings of, 47 ; Decl. I., ds 
for ae, wm for drum, 49; Decl. IL., 
i for zi, 51, 5; wm for drum, 52, 33 
6n for 6rum, 54, N. 1; Decl. ILL. 
um or tum, p. 36, foot-notcs 3 and 
4; p. 88, foot-note 2; p. 40, foot- 
note 3; y08, 78, 68, 25 On, 68, 4; 
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Deel. IV., vis, uos, for ws, 117; 
Decl. V., 8, e, és, for é, 121. Gen. 
in adjs., 158, 2. -Us in gen., 581, 
IX., 2 


GENITIVE, syntax, 393 ff.; how ren- 
dered, 393, N. Gen. w. essives, 
368, 4, 1); w. nouns, 8953; varic- 
ties, 896; in special constructions, 
398 ; 406 ff.; w. adjs., 391, IL., 4; 
399; w. verbs, 401 ff. Pred. gen., 
401 ff.; of price, 404; 405. Acc. 
and gen., 409. Gen. w. adverbs, 
897, 4. Gen. of ger., 542, 1. Posi- 
tion of gen. w. adj., 565, 2; between 
prep. and case, 569, II., 3. 

Genttus w. abl., 415, IL. 

c—- Roman, how designated, 331, 

2 


Gentile nouns, 331, N. 1. 

Genus, circumlocutions w., 686, IIL, 
10. 

-wer, compds. in, 342, 1; decl., 51, 
4, 2): is 150, N. 

(ERUND, 200, IL. : endings, 248. Ger- 
und in sequence of tenses, 415, IV. 
Syntax of gerund, 541; 542. Ger. 
W. pass, meaning, 541, N. Cuses 
of yer., 542. Ger. w. gen., mei, 
ete., 542, 1., N. 1; denoting Bia 
pose, 542, 1., N. 25 642, ILl., N. 2. 

GERUNDIVE, 200, 1V.; syntax, 548. 
Gerund. oe 543, N. ere de- 
noti ur , O44, 2, N. 2; w. 
official nainos 544, 2, N. 3; after 
comparat., 544, 2, N. 4. 

Gignd w. genui, pe, 592, 2. 

Giving, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, 


N. 1, 2). 

Glaciés, decl., 122, 3. 

Glis, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; quant. 
of increm., 585, 1V., 2. 

Glyconic verse, 604, N. 1; 628, LIL. 
and VIL; 631, IV.-VI. 

Gn lengthens preceding vowcl, 16, N. 2. 

Gnarus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p. 815, foot-note 2. 

Gnomic perfect, 471, 5. 

-g@0, decl. of nouns in, 60, 4. 

Going, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, N. 


1, 1). 

Golden age, 640, IL., 1. 

(Jracilis, compar., 163, 2. 

Gratia, gratiae, 132. 

Gratis, 1 in, 581, VIII., 1. 

Gratwitus, 2 in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Grdtus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

(raviter ferd, constr., p. 310, foot- 
note 2. 

Greater lonic, 597, N. 1; Archilo- 
chian, 628, X.; 616, N.; 619, N.; 


SUBJECTS. 
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Asclepiadéan, 628, V.; Sapphic, 
628, VIL; Alcaic, 628, IX. 

Greek Noona, Decl. 1., 50; Decl. II., 
54; Decl. III., 68. Long vowels in 
Greek nouns, 477, 5. J, _é, in dat. 
and voc., 581,:1., 2 -A in voc., 
581, II., 2. -£ in plur., 581, IV., 
1. -As in ace., 581, V., 2. -2x 
Greek words, 581, VI.) 8; -o#, 581, 
VIL, 23; -ws, 581, 1X., 8. A in 
increm. of founs in @ and as, 585, 
1., 3. O in increm., 585, II., 5; 6 
in words in -én, 585, LII., 2; in - 
and-fr, 585, Hil., 4. Quant. of in- 
crem. of words in -ar, 585, |., 4, (8). 
/ in increm., 585, [V., 3. 

Grimm’s law, 638, N. 2. 

Grita, decl., 66, 2. 

Grips, leci., p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Guilt, adjs. of, w. genit., 399, L, 8. 

Gutturals, 3, it: fore s, 30. Gut- 
tural stems, 59. 


6 


li changed to ¢, 38,1, N. 1; following 
other consonants, does not lengthen 
Steere ae syllable, 576, 1, N. 1. 
Syllable before 4 short, 577. 

Habes, meaning, p. 202, foot-note 3; 
w. two aces., 878, 1, N. 1; w. perf. 
pies 388, 1, N.; w. two dats., 390. 

-1,2 


N. 1, 2). 

Hae, 304, 1., 8; 305, V. 

Hadria, gend., 48, 5. 

Haec tor hae, p. 72, toot-note 7. 

Halitus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Pareenne constr. w. verbs of, 50i, 
1 


ey hy 

Haud, use, 552. 

we interj., 312, 6; a in, 581, IIL., 3. 
em, inter}.,312, 1; w. dat., 381, N. 3,3. 

Hendiadys, 686, III., 2. 

Hépar, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, 1. 

Ilephthemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 

Hephthemimeris, 597, N. 2. 

Heres, quant. of increm., 585, L1., 3. 

Heroic verse, 604, N. 2. 

Herds, decl., 68. 

poe es; 127; 185 ff. ; adjs., 159, 

Heterogeneous nouns, 127; 141 ff. 

Heu, interj., 312,83; w. acc., 881, N. 2. 
Heu in hiatus, 608, II., 1. 

Heua, interj., 312, 5. 

Hexameter, 603, notes 2 and 6; 609 ££ 

Hiatus, 608, LI. 

Hiter, decl., 51, 4, 3); quant. of im 

crem., 585, ui., 3. 
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Hic, 186; 191; use, 450; £ in, 579,38. 6 
Viaae 579, 3. Hdc redundant, 636, 

ee 

Hic, 304, IL, 2; 805, 1.3 w. gen., p. 
209, foot-note 3. 

Hilarus, hilaris, 159, UI. 

Hine, 305, 11. 

Hindering, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 

Historical tenses, 198; hist. present, 

467, 11f.; in temp. clausex, 518, N. 

1 hist. pertect, 198, 13; 197, N. 1; 
471, Il. Hist. tenses in scquence, 
491 ff. Hist. infin., 536, 1. 

Hoc, 304, 11., 3, N. 

Hodis, 120, NN 304, II., 13 @ in, p. 
341, foot-note 2; 0 in, 594, 10. 

Hlonestus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Horace, logaoedic verses in, 628; ver- 
sification, 630 ff. ; lyric metres, 631 ; 
index, 632. 

Horreo w. acc., 371, Ll., N. 

Horsum, 305 fl. 

Hortative subj., 484, UL. 

Hortor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Llortus, horti, 132. 

Hospitus. i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Hostile, constr. w. adjs. signifying, 
391, LL. 1. 

Hostis, decl., 62. 

Hours, Roman, 645; 645, 2. 

HS, signification, 647, 3. 

Hic, 304, 11., 3, N. ; 805, Il.; w. gen., 
p. 209, foot-note 3. 

Hijusmodi, 186, 4, N. 

Humilis, compar., 163, 2. 

Humus, gend., 53, 1; humi, locat., 
426, 2. 

* Husband,’ apparent ellipsis of, 398, 
1, N. 2. 


Hydrops, quant. of increm., 585, 11., 2. 
Hypallage, 636, 1V., 2. 

Hyperbaton, 636 V. 

Hyperbole, 637, VI. 

Hypermetrical, 603, N. 3. 
Hypothetical, see Conditional. 
Uysteron proteron, 686, V., 2. 


I 


I for J, p. 2, foot-note 1. /, 27, sound, 
5; 10 ff. J final shortened, 21, 2, 
3). Z interchanged with 7, 28; 
dropped, 36, 4. J/ for vi and ize, 
51, 5. J-nouns, 55; 7-verbs, 211. 
Stems in 7, 62 ff. ; origin of, p. 35, 
foot-note 3. Nouns ini, 71; yvend., 
111. -J in abl., 62; for é, 121, 1; 
in adverbs, 304, I1., 2; 394, IIL, 1. 
Z. 4. or i tinal, 580, 1.3 581, 1.3 in 


SUBJECTS. 


increments of decl., 585; 585, IV. ; 
CoD)., 5863 586 1. / as conso- 
nant, 603, ILL. N. 2. 

-i4, suflix, 320, II. 
325; -da and ies, 138. 

-ia in pee oe iin, 577, 5, N. 

-ia.cus, adjs. in, 331; @ in, 587, IL, 2. 

-iadés, u in, 587, II., 1. 

Iambic verse, 603, N. 13 621 tf. 3 stan- 
za, 31, XVI. 

lumbus, 597, LI. ; irrational, 598, 1, 2% 

-iiinus, adjs. in, 331. 

-Ibam tor -iébam, 240, 1. 

Lber, decl., 51, 4,3); quant. of increm., 
585, I1., 3. 

Ibi, 304, 111., 2; 305, 1. and 1V.; Zin, 
681, 1.,23; quant. of ult. in compds., 
594, 9. 

-ibilis, quant. of antepen., 587, IV., 2. 

-{b6, -fbor, for -iam, -wr, 240, 2. 

Ibus, tor eis=iis, p. 73, foot-note 2. 

-icius, adjs. in, 329. 

Ictus, 599; place in hexam., 612. 

-icus, adjs. in, 380; 331; compuar., 
169, 8. Jin tes, 537, IL, 2. 

-lcus, adjs. in, 335, 5. 

ld ago w. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2, 
Id redundant, 636, I1L., 7. 

Idcires, 554, IV., 2. 

Idem, decl., 186, V1.; w. dat., 391, 
N.1. Use of idem, 451. 

Ide, 554, 1V., 2. 

-idés or -idés, in patronymics, 587, 

1 


Nouns in -ia, 


Pe 

Ides, 642, I., 3. 

-i d 6, i in, 587, [., 2. 

Idéneus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Iddneus qui w. subj., 503, 1., 2. 

ddus, gend., 118. 

-idus, 7 in, 587, II., 2. 

-16, suffix, 320, 1. 

-lénsis, adjs. in, 331. 

-ier for i in infinit., 240, 6. 

-iGs, nouns in, 325, N. 13; 3273 -2é: 
and -2a, 138. 

ee quant. of antepen., 587, III. 


Igitur, 310, 4; 554, IV., 33 position 
569, LIL. 

Iynarus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8 

_ p. 815, foot-note 2. 

dgnis, decl., 62. 

gnotus Ww. dat., p. 205 

-1g6, nouns in, 324, 
ain, 587, L., 2. 

-Ile, nouns in, 323; 2 in, 587, 1., 4. 

Llico, 304, 11., 1, N.; 0 in, 581, I., 1. 

Ilion, decl., 54. 

-ilis, compar. of adjs. in, 163, 2; 168 
1. Jin -dlis, 587 IL, 5. 


foot-note 1. 
N.: 327, 4, N.; 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Mlis, adjs. in, 330; compar., 169, 8. 
7 in its, 587, IL, N. 1. 

-illa, nouns in, 321, 4. 

{llac, 305, V. 

Ilative conjs., 310, 4; 554, IV. 

[lle, 186; 191; use, 450; position, 
oo 2 1. Lud redundant, 636, 


Tllic, decl., 186, 2. 

lic, 304, L1I., 2; 305, 1. 

Stine, 305, iff. 

-i116, verbs in, 339. 

Libs, a illite, 304, 11., 8, N. 3 iltire, 
305, Il. 

Minds, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

-llus, -illum, nouns in, 321, 4; 
adjs., 382, N. 1. 

-im in ucc., 62; for -am or -em in 
pres, subj., 240, 3. Adverbs in -im, 
p. 144, foot—-note 3. 

Imbécilliz, compar., 163, 2. 

JImber, decl., 62, N. 23; 65, 1, 2). 

imbud, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

lmmemor w: gen., p. 210, foot-note 
3; quant. of increm., 585, IL., 3. 

ont nouns in, 325; 6 in, 587, 

4 
sar ar ba nouns in, 324; 6 in, 587, 
+ 4 

Impedimentum, impedimenta, 132. 

Impell6, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

IyPERATIVE, 196, IIT. Syntax, 487 ff. 
Imperat. in prohibitions, 488 ff. ; in 
indir, dise., 523, II]. Imperat. sen- 
tences, 354. Imperat. subj., 484, 
Y fF in imperat., Conj. Il., 581, 

-) 3. 

IMPERFECT Tense, 197, 1.3 222, I. 
Impert. indic., 468 ff. ; subj., 480 ; 
in subj. of desire, 483, 2 in potent. 
subj., 485, N. 1; in seq. of tenses, 
493; 495, Il]. ; for future time, 496, 
I.; in condit., 507, I11.; 5103 513, 
N. 1; in concess., 515, II., 33 in 
temp. clauses, 518, N. 13 518, 1; 
519, 2, N. 1; 520, IL; 521, I. 

Imperitus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 
p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Imper6, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1; 
p. 310, foot-note 1. 

Impersonal verbs, 298 ff.; impers. 
pass., 195, 1]., 1; 534, 1. Clauses 
of sae as subjects of impers. verbs, 
B01, 1., 1. | 

Imperti6, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Impetré, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

mple6, constr., 410, V., 13 p. 225, 

oot-note 3. 
nero constr. w. verbs of, 374, 2, 
. 3. 
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Impos, os in, 581, VII., 1; quant. of 
increm., 585, IL, 3. 

Impoténs w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 
impridéns w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 
3; w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Impulse, subj. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Imputing, two datives w. verbs of, 
390, N. 1, 2). 

Jmus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

-in, suffix, 320, II. 

/n, 808; in compds., 544, 5 and 6; w. 
dat., 386. Jn w. ace. or abl., 435; 
435, N. 1; 435, |.3 w. acc. after 
adjs., 391, Il., 1; for yenit., 396, 
ll., N. 1. dn w. abl. for genit., 
397, 8, N. 3. da w. yver., p. 315 
foot-note 5; p. 316, foot-note 1. / 
in in, 579, 8. 

-Ina, nouns in, 324. 

Incassum, 304, L., 2. 

Incédo, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Inceptives, 280; 337. 

Incertus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Inchoatives, 337. 

Inclination, constr. w. adjs. of, 391, 
IL, 1, (2). 

Inclutus, compar., 167, 2. 

Lncrédibilts w. supine, 547, 1. 

Increments, quant. in, 582 ff. ; decl., ° 
585 5 cony., 586. 

Inde, 304, I1l., N.; 305, T1.; 310, 4. 

Indeclinable nouns 127, L ; 128; 
end., 42, N. Indecl. adjs., 159, 1. 

Indefinite pronouns, 189; 455 ff. In- 
def. relat. adverbs, 305, N. 1. In- 
def. subject, 460, 1, N. 2; 518, 2. 

Independent clauses, 348, N. 2. 

Index of verbs, p. 383; lyme metree 
of Horace, 632. 

Indicative, 196, Il.; use, 474 ff. 
dic. for subj. in condit., 511. 

Indigeé, constr,, 410, V., 1. 

Indignus, constr., 421, 1H. , 421, N. 
3. Indignus gui w. subj., 503, LL., 
2. IJndignua w. supine, 547, 1. 

Indigus, constr., p. 219, foot-note 4. 

InprrEct Discourse, 522; moods in 
prin. clauses, 523; inf sub. clauses, 
524; tenses, 525; persons and pro- 

. nouns, 526; condit. sentences, 527. 
Direct changed to indir., 530; indir. 
to direct, 531. Indirect clauses, 528 
ff.; question’, 529; subj. in, 529, 
I. ; indic., 529, 7. 

INDIRECT OssectT, 882 ff.; w. direct 
object, 384, LI. 

Indo-European languages, 638. 

dadu, u in, p. 340, foot-note 1. 

Indico, constr., 377. 


In- 


; Indulzing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, IT. 
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Indué, constr., 377 ; p. 198, foot-note 1. 
-ind, nouns in, 322, N. ; 41n, 587, I., 3. 
Iaferne, ¢ final in, 581, IV., 4. 
Inferus, compar., 163, 3. 

dnjidelis w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Inyimus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 
Inrinitive, 200, I. ; ong p. 156, 


foot-note 1; gend., 42, N.; end- 
ings, 248. Intin. in sequence of 
tenses, 495, 4. Intin. in_ relat. 


clauses, 524, 1,1); after conjs., 524, 

1, zy. Construction of infin., 532 

ff. Infin. w. verbs, 533. Infin. of 

purpose, 583, II. Infin. w. adjs., 
533, II., 3; w. verb. nouns, etc., 
538, 8, N. 3; w. preps., 533, 8, N. 
4: w. verbs w. ace., 534; 535. Sub- 
ject of infin., 536. Histor. infin., 
636, 1. Pred, after intin., 536, 2. 
Tenses of intin., 537. Infin. as sub- 
ject, 538. Intfin. in 2 ears coustr., 
539; as pred., 539, I.; as appos., 
539, I1.; in exclamations, 539, LIL. ; 
in abl. abs., 539, LV. 

Infitias, constr., 380, 2, 3). 

Intluence, dat. of, 384, 1, 1). 

Infra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 
433; 438, I. 

- Ingrdiis, is in, 581, VITL., 1. 

Ingratus w. dat., p. 205, toot-note 1. 

Inheritance, clivisions of, 646, 8, 4). 

-Inf, quant. of pen., 587, I., 8. 

Inimicus, injiicundus, W. dat., p. 205, 
foot-note 1. 

Injuring, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Innitor w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

Jnops w. gen., p. 210, toot-note 3. 

Inquam, position, 569, V. 

Inquiés, quant. of increm., 585, ITI., 8. 

Insciéns w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Inscius w. gen., p. 210, toot-note 8. 

Inseparable preps., 308; in compds., 
344, 6; quant., 594, 2. 

nspergo, consty., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Instar, defective, 184; gen. w., 398, 4. 

INSTRUMENTAL Cask, 367, 3; 411, II. 
Instr. abl., 418 ff. Al. of instra- 
ment, 420. 

Instrué, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

Insuber, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Insuétus w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8; p. 
210, foot-note 3; p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Ineuper w. acc. or abl., 437, 3. 

Inteyer w. gen., 399, LlI., 1. 

Intensives, 336. 

Inter in compds., 844, 5; w. dat., 386. 
Inter w. acc., 438 ; 433, I. ; for gen., 
397, 8, N. 3; w. reciprocal force, 
448, N. Inter w. ger., p. 815, foot- 
note 5. 


SUBJECTS. 


Interchange of vowels and consonants, 
; 29. 
Interclids, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 
Intercus w. short increm., p. 343, foot. 
note 3. 
Interdii, interdius, interdum, 804, 1., 
2 


Intered, 304, IV., N. 2. 

Interest, dat. of, 384, 1,°2). Rom. 
computation of interest, 646, 3, 3). 

Interest, constr., 406, LIL ; 408. 

Interior, commpar., 166. 

Interjections, 312; 556; 5573 w. voc., 
869, 1; w. acc., 381, N. 2; w. dat., 
381, N. 3, 8); 389, N. 2 

INTERNAL Ossecr, 871, I., 2. 

Interne, e final in, 581, IV, 4. 

INTERROGATIVE pronouns, 188; 454. 
Inter. conjs., 811, 8; 555, VIII. 
Inter. sentences, 351. Inter. words, 
301, 1. Double questions, 353. 
Inter. sentences w. potent. subj., 
486, LL. ; in indir. disc., 523, Il. In- 
direct questions, 528, 2; 529, I. 

Interrogd w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Interval, abl. of, 430. 

Intimus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Intra w. ace., 483; 483, L. 

Intransitive verbs, 193, 11.; 195, IT., 
1; 372, IIl., N. 3; impers. passive, 
465, 1. 

Intrd- in compds., 594, 8. 

Intus w. abl., 437, 2. 

-inus, adja. in, 330, 331; compar., 169, 
8. -Jnus or -inus in adjs., 587, 1I1., 
5, w. N. 2. 

Invadé, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Invicem, 804, I., 2. 

Invitus, compar., 167, 2; special use 
of dat., 387, N. 8. Jnvitus w. torce 
of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

J6, interj., 312, 2. 

-i6, verbs of Conj. III. in, 217 ff. ; 
quant. of eee 588. -Jo, 
-26, suffixes, 320, II. ; nouns in, 324; 
326. 

-Idn in prop. names, 7 in, 577, 5, N. 

Ionic fect, 597, N. 15 verse, 626; stan- 
za, 631, XI. 

-ior in comparel yes: 162. -Jér, suf- 
fix, 320, II. 

-i6s, sufhix, 320, I. 

Ipse, dccl., 186 Vv. : 
abs., 481, 4, N. 3. 
possessive, 398, 3, 

— for ipse, p. 73, foot-note 5. 

-ir, decl. of nouns in, 51, 4. 

Iron age, 640, LIT., 2. 

lronical condition, 507, 8, N. 1. 

Irony, 637, V. 


use, 452; w. abl. 
Gen. of ipse w 


INDEX OF 


IRRATIONAL time, 596, 1, N. 2. Irrat. 
trochee, 598, 1,1). Irrat. iambus, 
598, 1, 2). 

IRREGULAR nouns, 127 ff. ; adjs., 159. 
Irrey. comparison, 163 ff. lrrey. 
verbs, 289 if. 

Js, decl., 186 ; correlat., 191; use, 450, 
4,N.2; 451. Js—qui, 451, 4. in 
éi, 577, 1., 2, (1). Jin ds, 579, 3. 

-is, decl. of adjs. in, 62, 1V., N.1; 
of nouns in, 65, 1; 82. Gend. of 
nouns in, 105; 107. -Js in adverbs, 
804, I., 8, 1). -Zs in ace. pl., 62; 
64; 67; in adverbs, 304, IT., 1. -Is 
or ~i8 final, 580, 1IL., w. N. 2; 581, 
VIL 

Islands, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2; 
consti, 380, 2, @) ; 412, 11,13 426, 1. 

-issimfi, -issimo, suffixes, p. 156, 
foot-note 9. 

-issimus, a, wm, in superlat., 162; 
p. 157, foot-note 9. 

-iss6, verbs in, 336, N. 2. 

Istéc, 305, V. 

Iste, decl., 186, I1.; correlat., 191; use, 
450. 

Istic, decl., 186, 2. 

Fetic, 304, III., 2; 305, I. 

Istinc, 305, il. 

Isto, ist5e, 304, II., 3. 

Istic, 304, II., 3; 303, II. 

-It in Plautus for -2¢, 580, III., N. 2. 

Ita, 805, V.; ita—si, 507, 8, N. 2. 
Meaning of ita, 551, N. 2. Ut—ita, 

Ww. supe 555, Ih., 1. A in da, 

581, III., 3. Jta redundant, 636, 
TIl., 7. 

Ttaque, 310, 4. 

Ata nouns in, 3243; 325; @ in, 587, 

1 4s 

-iter, 7 in, 587, II., 4. 

-itia, nouns in, 325. 

-itiés, nouns in, 325, N. 1. 

-itim, i in, 587, L., 7. 

-itimus, adjs. in, 380, 1. 

-itium, nouns in, 324. 

-it6, frequentatives in, 336, IT. 

-itGid6, nouns in, 325; zin, 587, IV.,1. 

-itus in adverbs, 7 in, p. 345, foot- 

note 2; 587, II., 4. J in -itws, 587, 


nig Cs 

-lu, suffix, 320, II. 

-ium, decl. of nouns in, 51,5. -Lum 
in gen. pl., 62; 63; 64; 66; 67. 
Nouns in -tum, 3243; 327. 

-ius, suffix, 320, II. Decl. of nouns 
in -tus, 51, 5._ Adjs. in -cus, 330; 
331; 338, 5. J or.¢ in fusin gen., 
577, I., 8, (8). J in dus in prop. 
names, 577, 5, N. 


SUBJECTS. 407 


-ivus, adjs. in, 333, 5; @ in, 587, I., 6. 

-ix, decl. of nouns in, 95. -Jc, decl. 
of nouns in, 94; quant. of increm., 
585, IV., 1. 


J 


J, j, modifications of J, 7, 2,4; sound, 
7; effect on aeanUy of preceding 
syllable, 16, I., 2; 576, IT. ; 576, 2; 
interchanged with 4, 28; dropped, 
86, 4. 

-ja, suffix, 820, I. 

Jacié, spelling and pronunciation of 
compds., 386, 4. 

Jam, compds. of, w. present, 467, 2; 
w. imperf., 469, 2. 

-jans, sutlix, 320, 1. 

Jecur, decl., 77, 4. 

Jocus, plur. joci, joca, 141. 

-j6r, suffix, 320, II. 

Joys foyce of adjs. expressing, 443, 

gods 


Jubar, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, (1). 

Jubed, constr., Bee foot-note 1; in 
pass., 534, 1, N. 1. 

Jicundus W. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1; 
w. supine, 547, 1. 

Jidex, decl., 59. 

Judie, constr., 410, I., 1. 

Jugerum, decl., 186, 1. JSigerum as 
unit of measure, 648, ‘V. 

Jugum, quant. of syllable before 7 in 
coinpds., 576, 2 

Julian calendar, 641, 

Jungé w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1; w. 
abl., 419, 1, 1). 

Juppiter, deci. ) 66, 8. 

Jurdtus w. active meaning, 257, N. 2. 

Jus, decl., 61. 

Jissiandum, decl., 126. 

Juss6 for jusserd, 240, 4. 

Juvenal, versification, 680. 

Juvenis, decl., p. 36, foot-note 33; com- 
par., 168, 4. 

Juvd w. aceus., 885, II., N. 1. 

Juxtd w. accus., 433. 


K 


K seldom used, 2, 6. 

-ka, suffix, 320, I. 

Korte, decl., 66, 4. 

Kindred words near each other, 568. 

Knowing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, I., 
1; 585, ¥.,1, (2). 

Knowledge, adjs. of, w. gen., 899, I. 
2; p. 315, foot-note 2; w. force o 

! adverbs, 443, N. 1 
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L 
L, stems in, decl., 60; nouns in, deel., 
75; gend., 111; 112. Quant. of 


final syllables in’J, 579, 2; 580, II. 

-la, 14, sutfixes, 320. Nouns in -/a, 
321. 

Labials, 3, II.; 3, N. 1, 1., 3. Labial 
stems, 57. 

Lacer, decl., 150, N., 1). 

Lacrimé w. accus., 371, LUI., N. 1. 

Lacus, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

w. accus., 385, II., N. 1. 
Laetus w. torce of adverb, 448, N. 1. 
Laevd, constr., 425, 2. 

Lampaa, decl., 68. 

e, Latin, 638. 

Lapis, decl., 58. 

Lar, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, (1). 

Lassus not compared, 169, 4. 

Latin period, 573. Lat. lang. and 
literature, 638. Early Latin, 639. 
Lat. authors, 640. 

Learning, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 


oy ke 

Leaving, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, 
N. 1, 2). 

Lengthening of vowels, 20. 

-léns, -lentus, adjs. in, 328. 

Le, decl., 60. 

Lepus, quant. of increm., 585, IT., 3. 
Lesser Ionic, 597, N.; Archilochian, 
617, N.; zeoclep aden, 628, IV. 
+ pai 628, VI.; Alcaic, 628, 

Hil. 


Letters, clussification, 3; sounds, 5 ff. 
Names of letters indecl., 128, 1. 
Tenses in letters, 472, 1. 

-leus, nouns in, 321, N. 

Levd, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Léc, quant. of increm., 585, III., 3. 

-li, suffix, 320, IT. 

Libens w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Liber, Bacchus, diberi, decl., 51, 4. 
Tiber, era, erum, 149. 

Libero, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Libra, 648, I.; divisions, 648, I., 1. 

Libro, constr., 425, 2, N. 1. 

Liceé w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Licet, 311,43 w. subj., 515, lI. 
onasm w, diet, 636, IIL., 9. 

Liger, decl., 66, III., L: 

Ligus w. short increm., p. 348, foot- 
note 3. 

Likeness, dat. w. adjs. of, 391, I.; 
391, IL., 4. 

Limit, accus. of, 380. 

Linter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 


Ple- 


eee 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Ligui, 4 in, 590, 1. 
Liquid measure, Rom., 648, III. 
Liquids, 3, li., 4; developing vowels, 
29, N. Liquid stems, 60. 
Lis, decl., p. &8, foot-note 4; quant. 
ot increm., 585, IV., 2. 
-lis, adjs. in, 333. 
Literature, Lat., 638. 
Litotes, 637, VILL 
Littera, litterae, 182. Litterds-dare, 
385, 1, N. 
1. 
HT. 


Litum, ¢ in, 590 

-lo, suffix, 320, 

Locative, 45, 2; 48, 4; 51, 8; 66, 45 
120, N. Locatives as adverts, 304; 
III. Abl. w. locat., 363, 4,2). Syn- 
tax of locat., 867, 2;-4]1, III. ; 425 
II. ; 426, 2. ~becat. abl., : 

Locé, constr., 880, N. 

ao ae quant. of increm., 4585, 
III., 3. 






"9 

Locus, plur., 141. Loe, constr., 415 
iN. : Loc, locts constr., 425, 2. 

Logaoedic verse, 627 ff. 

Long measure, Rom., 648, IV. 

Long syllables, 575. Lony stem-syl- 
lables in primitives, 595. Final 
long vowel shortened in hiatus, 6U8, 


Longinguus, superlat. wanting, 168, 3. 

Longius without quam, 417, 1, N. 2. 

-Ig, decl. of nouns in, 90. 

Liictor w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Lidicer, defect., 159, LL. 

Litdus, tidi, 132. 

Lués, defective, 134. 

-lus, -lum, nouns in, 321; adjs., 332. 

Line, without gen. Sd 133, 5; quant. 
of incremn., 585, V., 2. 

Lycirg ides, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

Lynx, decl., p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Lyric metres of Horace, 6315; index, 


632. 
M 
M changed to n, 33, 4; assimilated to 
8, 84, 1, N.; eveloping », 34,1, N. 


Stems in m, 60. Prepositicns in m 
p. 149, foot-note 2. Quant. of fina 
syllables in m, 579, 2; 580, I. &M 
final elided, 608, I. 

-ma, -mA, suffixes, 320. 

Maeres, constr., 371, II., N. 1. 

Magis in comparison, 170; 444, 2, 
notes land 2. A6n mugis—quum, 
555, IL, 1. 

Magnus compared, 165. 
constr., p. 2138, foot-note 2. 

Major in expressions of age, p. 222, 
foot-notc 4. 


Magni, 






INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Making, verbs of, w. two aces., 373. 

Male compared, 306, 2. et. w. 
compds. of male, 384,4, N.1. # in 
male, 581, IV., 4. 

Mails, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1; 499, 
2; p. 310, toot-note 1. /s in mdavis, 
581, VIII., 3, N. 

Malus, compur., 155. 

-man, suffix, 320, I. 

Manifestus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Manner, adverbs of, 305, N. 2,3). Abl. 
of manner, 419, [J[. Manner ex- 

ressed by particip., 549, 1. 
anus, gend., 118. 

Mure, decl., 63; 63, 2. 
425, 2, 

Maryarita, plur., 142. 

Martial, metres, 633, IT. 

Mas, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; quant. 
of increm., 585, L., 4, (2). 

Masculine caesura, 611, N. 

Mastery, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, I., 35 
verbs of, w. gen., 410 V., 3. 

Matcrial expressed by abl., 415. Ma- 
terial nouns, 39, 2, 3); plur., 130, 2. 

Matirus, compar., 168, 1, N. 

Matittinus, i in, P: 845, foot-note 5. 

Ma.cimé in adverbial compurison, 170. 

Maxim, constr., p. 213, toot-note 2. 

Means, abl. of, 418; 420. Mcans ex- 
pressed by particip., 549, 1. 

Measure of difference, abl. of, 417, 2. 
Roman meusures, $465 648. 

Mecastor, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Med tor mé, 184, 5. 

Medeor w. dat., 385, II., N. 3. 

Medial vowels, 3, 1., 2. 

Medius designating part, 440, N. 2. 

Medius fidius, mehercule, meherculés, 
interj., p. 15%, foot-note 4. 

Mel, defect., 1383, 4, N. 

Melius w. indicat., 475, 5. 

Melos, deci., 68, 6. 

eta of complex sentences, 348, 

ls 

Meme for me, 184, 4. 

Memini w. gen., 406, II.; w. 
407; w. pres. infin., 537, 1. 
Memor, accl., 158. Memor w. gcn., 
p. 210, foot-note 3. Quant. of in- 

crem. of memor, 585, II., 3. 

Memordabilis w. sup., 547, 1. 

-men, suffix, 320, Il. ; nouns in, 327. 

Mendicus, iin, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Ménsa, decl., 48. 

Mensis, decl., p. 36, foot-note 3. 

-mento, sullix, p. 157, foot-note 1. 

-mentum, nouns in, 327. 

Mepte tor me, 184, 5. 

Mercés, quant. of increm., 585, III., 3. 


Mari, constr., 


acc., 
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Meridiés, gend., 123; defect., 130, 1, 4). 

Messis, decl., 62, 1l., 1 

-met, forms in, 184, 3; 185, N. 2. 

Metaphor, 637, i. 

Metathesis, 635, 5. 

Mctonymy, 637, III. 

Metre, 601, N. 3. 

Mctrical equivalents, 598. Metr. name 
ot verse, 603. 

Metué, constr., 385, 1; p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

Meus, decl., 185, N. 1. 

Mi tor mehi, 184. 

Middle voice, 465, 

Miles, decl., 58. 

Militia, decl., 48, 4; constr., 426, 2. 

Mille, decl., 159, 'I.; use, 174, 4; 178. 
Mitia masc. by synesis, 461, 2. 

been sesterces, how denoted, 647, 


-min, suffix, 320, II. 

-mini as pers. end., p. 118, foot-note 3. 

Minimi, constr., p. 213, foot-note 2. 

-miné6 in imperat., 240, 5. 

Minor cacsura, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Minor, minus, without guam, 417, N. 
2. Minéris, constr., 405; p. 213, 
foot-note 2. 

Minus, minimé, as negatives, 552, 3. 
Non minus—quam, 555, I1., 1. 

Mirificus, compar., 164 N, 

Miror w. acc., 371, it., N. 13 w. 
gen., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 310, 
foot-note 2. 

Mirum w. quantum, 305, N. 4. 

Mirus not compared, 169, 4. 

Mis for met, 184, 5. 

Misceo w. dat., 885, 33 p. 201, foot- 
note 1; w. acc. and dat., p. 201, 
foot-note 2; w. abl., 419, 1, 1), (2). 

Miser, decl., 150, N. 

Misereor, miseréscé, w. gen., 406. His- 
reed, miseretur, constr., 410, 1V., 

oa 

Miseret, constr., 409, III. 

Mitté w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

-mo, suffix, 320, IT. 

Moderor, constr., 385, 1. 

Modifiers, 357 ff. Position of modi- 
fiers, of nouns, 565; adjs., 566; 
verbs, 567; adverbs, 568. 

Modius, 648, II. j 

Modo, 311, 8. Modo, modo né, w. 
subj. of desire, 483, 6. Modo w. 
subj. in condit., 513, 1. Non modo 
—sed etiam (vérum ctiam), 554, L, 
2 oe in modo and compds., 581, 

sj ke 

Modus, circumlocutions w., 636, IIL., 


410 INDEX OF 


Molestus w. dat. P. 205, foot-note 1. 

Molossus, 633, ik seeks N 

-m6n, suffix, 320, I. 

Mone, constr., 874, 2; Pp 193, foot- 
note 8 ; 410, 1., 25 p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Money, Roman, 646 ff. 

-monifi, -mdnio, suffixes, p. 157, 
foot-note 1; ménza, nouns in, 827. 

-mdnium, nouns in, 327. 

Monocolon, p. 352, toot-note 3. 

Monometer, 603, N. 2. 

PONCE Y ePIC preps. repeated, 636, 

ss 6, 
Monos rllables, quant., 579. Mono- 
syllables at end of line, 613, N. 2. 
Months, Roman, 641; 642, III., 2; 
names of, originally adjs., Pp: 36, 
foot-note 2; gender, 42, I., 2; 
names of, in -/e, decl., 65, 1, 1). 

Moons, 198. Mood signs 244 ff, In- 
dic., 466 ff.. Sudj., 477 ff. ; 490 ff. 
Imperat., 487 ff. Moods in subord. 
clauses, 490 ff. ; in condit. sentences, 
506 tf. ; in concess. clauses, 514 ff. ; 
in causal clauses, 516 ff.; in temp. 
clauses, 518 ff.; in indir. disc., 
523 ff. ; in indir. clauscs, 529. In- 
finit., 532 ff. 

Morae or times, 597. 

Mos, mérés, 132. 

Motion to, how. expressed, 384, 3, 1); 
385, 4, 1); 386, 3. 

Moves w. abl., 414, II.; w. subj., p. 
274, foot-nate 2. 

ems, decl. of nouns in, 88. 

Mulciber, decl., 51, 4, 8). 

Multi, indef. num., 175, N. 8. 

Multimodis, 304, I1., 1, 'N. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 174, 2, 
2). 

Multiplicatives, 173, 1. 

Multitids w. plur. verb, 461, 1. 

Multus, compar. , 165 ; plur., 175, N. 3. 

- Mis, decl., 64; p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Mutes, 3, IL., 8. 

Muto, constr., 422, N. 2. 


N 


N assimilated to 1, 34, 2; to m, 34, 
8; dropped, 36, 8, N. 33 36, 5, 3). 
Stems in v, 60. Decl. of nouns in 
n, 76 ; gend., 113. Quant. of final 
svilables in 2, 580, II., w. notes 1 
and 2. 

-na, -na, suffixes, 320. 

Nam, 310,53 w. Sane 351, 4, N.1. 

Name, dat. of, 887, N. 15 gen. of, 887, 
N. 2. Name of verse, 603. 

NaweEs, Roman, 331, N. 3; 439, 4, N.; 


SUBJECTS. 


649. Names of towns, constr., 380, 
II.; 412, 1I.; 4265, II. ; 428. 


Namque, 310, 5; 554, V., 2. 
Nasals, 8, II., 2; developing vowels, 
29, N. 


Natélis, natalés, 132. 

Natus w. abl., 415, IT. 

Nauci, constr., n. 213, foot-note 3. 

Navis, deci., 62, IIi. 

Nd shortens preceding vowel, p. 37, 
foot-note 2. 

-Ne, interrog. particle, 310, 2, N.; 811, 
8; in questions, 351, 1 and 2; in 
double questions, 853, 1; in indir. 
questions, 529, 1 and 3. Position of 
-ne, 569, III., 4. £& elided before 
consonant, 608, I., N. 2. 

Ne, 811, 4 and 5; 552; w. subj. of 
desire, 483, 3; 489, 3; Ww. impcrat., 
488; w. subj. of elt 497, IL. ; 
498, III., notes 1 and 2; omitted, 
499, 2. Vé in concessions, 515, ITT. 
Ne non, 552, 1. Né—quidem, 553, 
2; 569, Iil., 2. WVé or ne as prefix, 
594, 2. 

-né, nouns in, 322, N. 

Nearness, dat. w. adjs. of, 391, I.; 
gen., 891, 4. 

"ec, 810, 1; 554, I., 2. 
gue ), nec—e (que), et—nec, 554,1., 5. 

’osition of nec in poetry, 569, IIl., 
N. L£ in nec, 579, 3. 

Necessarius w. dat., p- 205, foot-note 1. 

Neon dat. w. adjs. signifying, 
391, I. 

Necesse est, constr., 502, 1. _ 

Necne, 310, 2, N.; 311, 8; 358, 2, N. 
3; 529, 3, 2). 

sri quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, 

1). 

Necté w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

ha w. subj., 483, 8, N.3 @ in, 594, 
2, N. 2. 

ee constr. w. verbs of, 414, I. 

Nefas, defect., 184; w. sup., 547, 1. 

Negatives, 552; w. subj. of desire, 
483, 8. Two neg., 553. Gen. neg., 
53; land 2. Position of neg., 569, 

Make 

Nemé, use, 457,15 followed by guin, 
p. ac foot-note 8. £# in némé, 594, 
2, N. 2. 

Nénu, uv in, p. 340, foot-note 1. 

Nepos, decl., 58. 

Néguam indecl., 159, I. 3; compar., 


NVec—nec (ne- 


165, N. 2; 2in, 594, 2, N. 2. 
Nequadquam, 2 in, 594, 2, N. 2. 
Neque, 310,1; 554, I, 2. ss hai 

qué, 553, 2; 554, 1.,5. Neque—d, 


e-—neque, 554, I., 5. 
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Ne—gquidem, 553, 2; 569, III., 2. 
NV. arene, néqguttea, 2 in, 594, 2, N. 


Neréis, & in, p. 845, foot-note 1. 

Neseié quis, qui, 191, N. 3 455, 2. We- 
scié w. interrog.adv.,805,N.3. Ne- 
scid quis, quomodo, w. indic., 529, 5, 
8). Nescré an, 529, 8, N. 2. 

Nescius w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 38. 

Neu, see Neve. 

-neus, adjs. in, 829. 

Neuter, decl., 151, 1. 

NEUTER nom., acc., and voc. pl., 46, 2, 
1). Neuter by signification, 42, N. ; 
by ending, Decl. II., 53; Decl. LIL, 
111; Decl. IV., 118. Neuter pron. 
or adj., a8 cognate acc., 871, II. ; 875; 
w. part. gen., 897, 8; in pred., 438, 
4. O in increm. of neut., 585, it., 1. 

Neve, new, 311,55; w. subj. of desire 
483, 3; w. imperat., 488; w. subj. o 

urpose, 497, 1, N. Néve—néve, 
52,2. Hin néve, 594, 2, N. 2. 
Nex, detect., 188, 5. 
Nf lengthens preceding vowel, 16, N. 


2. 

Ni, 311, 8; in condit., 507 ff. Mi= 

“but,! ‘except,’ 507, 3, N. 8 Mé 

/ for né, 552, 1. 

-ni suffix, 320. 

Night, Rom. division of, 645; 645, 1. 

al, defect., 134; for ndn, 457, 3. 

Nihil aliud nisi, nihil aliud quam, 
555, IIl., 1. 

Nihili, constr., 404, N. 2. 

Nimis w. genit., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

Nimium quantum, 305, N. 4. 

Mist, 311, 3; in condit., 507 ff. Nise 

='but,’ ‘except,’ 507 8, N. 38; = 

‘except,’ ‘than,’ 555, LIL, 1. Aisi 
i, BOT, 8, N. 4. Misi quod, nihil 
aliud nist, 555, Il.,1. J final in 
nisi, 581, 1, 1. 

Witor, constr., 425, 1,1), N.; 498, IL., 

1 


Niz, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4; 66; w. 
short increm., p. 243, foot-note 2. 

-no, suffix, 320, II. 

NGlé, constr., 499, 2; p. 310, foot-note 
1. LN6lt, nélite, in prohibitions, 489, 
1). J in ndlite, etc., 586, III., 4. 

Nomen w. dat., 387, N. 13 Ww. gen., 
887, N.2. Nominew. gen. of crime, 
410, I1., 1. Némen in name of a 
Rom. citizen, 649. 

Nominative neut. pl. in adjs., 158, 1.- 
Syntax of nom., 368; two nom., 373, 
2. Nom. for voc., 369, 2. Nom. in 
exclamations, 381, N. 3, 2). -#s in 
nom, sing., 581, VI., 1; -é, 581, 
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VIII., 25 -és, 581, [X., 1; in plur., 
681, IX., 2. 

Non, p. 145, foot-note 2; 552. Nén 
modo non, non sdlum nén, 552, 2. 
Non sdlum (nbn modo or non tan- 
tum)—sed etiam (vérum etiam), 554, 
1.,5. Non minus—quam, non ma- 
gis—quam, 555, II., 1. Aon eee 

uod, guin, guia, w. subj., 516, 2. 
on WwW. gen. negat., 553, 1. Posi- 
tion of ndn, 569, 1V. ' 

Nondum, 555, 1., 1. 

Noncs, 642, I., 2. 

Nonne, 811, 8; 351, 1 and 2. 

és for ego, noster for meus, 446, N. 2. 

Nostrdas, decl., 185, N. 8. 

Nostri, nostriim, 446, N. 8. 

Notus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Nouns, etymol., 39 ft. ; ygend., 40 ff. ; 
pers. and num., 44; cases, 45; decl., 
46 ff.; defect., 122; 129 ff. ; indecl., 
128; heteroclites, 135 ff.; hctero- 
gencous, 141 ff. Syntax, 362 ff; 
agrcement, 362 ff.; general vicw o 
cases, 365 ir; nom., 368, voc., 369; 
acc., 370 ff. ; dat., 382 ff.; gen., 393 
ff.; abl., 367; 411 ff.; w. preps., 
432 ff. Nounsas adjs., 441, 3. p - 
sition of modifiers of nouns, 565. 

Novus, compar., 167, 2. 

Nox, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Noxius w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1; 
W. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

-us, decl. of nouns in, 65, 3; 90. Ne 
eens preceding vowel, 16, 


. 2. 

Nt dropped, BS 19, foot-note 9; short- 
ens preceding vowel, p. 3%, foot- 
note 2. 

-nu, suffix, 320. 

Nidbécula, p. 159, foot-note 1. 

Nivbés, decl., 62. 

Nido w. dat., 385, N. 3. 

Nidoé, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1.. 

Nillus, decl., 151, 1; for Eng. adverb, 
443, N. 1; use, 457, 2; for ndn, 457, 
8. Nullua followed by gut, p. 278, 
foot-note 3. 

Num, 310, 2, N.; 811, 8; 351, 1; in 
indir. quest., 529, IL., 1, N. 3. 

-num, nouns in, 327. : 

Number, 44; in verbs, 199. Gen. in 
descriptions of number, 419, 2, 1). 

NumeErAzs, 171 ff. ; adjs., 172 ff ; decl., 
175 ff. ; symbols, 180; adverbs, 181; 
in compounding numbers, 174, 8. 
Numerals w. gen., 397, 2. Numer- 
als in dates, 642, III., 1. 

Nummus, 647. 

Nune, 304, I., 4; 805, IV. 
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Nintwor, constr., 534, N. 1, (2). 

_ Wiper, 304, IV.,.N. 2; compar., 306, 4. 
-nus, adjs. in, 329. 
Nisquam w. gen., 397, 4. 


O 


O, 6, sound, 5; 10; 11. Ofinal short- 
ened, 21, 2,3). O-nouns,51. Decl. 
of nouns in 46, 6, 60, 4; 72; quant. 

. of increm., 585, II., 5, (2); gend., 

“ 99: 100. Num. adverbs in’-4, 181, 
N. 2. Origin of 6 final in verbs, p. 
118, foot-note 5. Adverbs in -d, 
304, If.,l and 2. Superlat. adverbs 
in -6, 306, 6. Oor 9, final, 580, L. ; 
581, II. 3; in inerem. of decl., 585; 
585, II. ; conj., 586. O, interj., 312, 
1, 2, and 5; w. acc., 381, N.2._ O 
8 w. subj. of desire, 483, 1. O in 
hiatus, 603, II., 1. 

-O, -5, suffixes, 320, II. Nouns in -4, 


5 2. 
Ob in compds., 344, 5; in compds. 
w. dat., 386. Ob w. acc., 433; 
433, I.; w. ger., p. 315, foot-note 5. 

Obeyin:r, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Ohiter, 304, I., 2. 

Ossect, direct, 371; external, 371, I, 
1; internal, 371, I., 2. Object 
omitted, 371, HL, N. 4. Infin. or 
clause as object, 371, IV.; 540, N. 
Indir, object, 382 ff, Object clauses 
of purpose, 498 ; of result, 501, II. 

Objective compds., 3438, II. Object. 
gen., 396, II 

Oblique cases, 45, 1; use of, 370 ff. 

Obliviscor w. gen., 406, Il.; w. ace., 
407. 

Oboedizns w. two dats., 390, N. 3. 

Obviam, 304, L., 2. 

Oceisit tor occllerit, 240, 4. 

Occupatio, p. 373, foot-note 2. 

Ocior, compar., 166. 

Octo, o final in, 581, IV., 2. 

Oc, sound, 6; 12. 

Oedipus, wu in, 581, 1X., 3, N. 

Offends, constr., 385, Il., N. 1. 

C/é, interj., 312, 3; din, 577, 1., 45 @ 
in, 581, 1V., 4. 

Oi, sound, 4,1; 12,1. 

-5is, 6 in, 587, 1., 3; 577, 5, N. 

a in prop. names, 6 in, 577, 5, 

| 


-ola, o in, 587, II., 3. 

-5lentus, 6 in, 587, 1V., 1. 

Ole w. ace., 371 il., N.1. 

Ollus, olle, tor ille, p. 73, foot-note 1, 


2). 
Seyi -olus, 0 in, 587, LI., 3. 


SUBJECTS. 


Omission of consonants, 86; of ord in 
adjurations, 569, IL., 3. 

Omnis, gen. of, w. possessives, 398, 38. 

-Oon, -6n, suffixes, 320, II.; -62 in 
Greek yen. plur., 68, 4. Quant. of 
a of nouns in -6n, 585, I1., 5, 
(2). 

-6na, 6 in, 587, [., 5. 

-6né in patronymics, 322, N.; 6 in, 
587, I., 3. 7 

Onerd, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

-Gni, 6 in, 587, L., 8. 

Onomatopoeia, 637, XI., 5. 

-Onus, 6 in, 587, [., 5. 

Open vowel, 3, I., 1. 

Opera, cperae, 132. Operam dé w. 
subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Opimus, superlat. wanting, 168, 3. 

Oport, constr., 502, 1; 587, 1. 

Opposing, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 

Ops, decl., p. 38, foot-note 3; 183, 1. 

Optative in fut. and in pres. subj., p. 
117, toot-note 4. Optat. subj., 484, I. 

Optimatés, decl., 64, 2, 4). 

Optimus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Upto, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Opus, ‘ work,’ decl., 61. Opus, ‘need,’ 
detect., 134; constr., 414, [V.; w. 
sup., 547, 1. Opus est w. subj., 

502, 1. 

-6r, -6r, suffixes, 320, II]. Nouns in 
-or, 327. O shortened in -dr, 21, 2, 
2). Gen. of nouns in--or, 99, 101. 
-Or in Plautus tor -or, 580, IIl., N. 
2. Quant. of increm. of nouns in 

_ -6r, 585, IT., 5, (1). 

ORATIO OBLiqua, sce /ndirect Dis- 
course, Oratid récta, 522, 1. 

Orlis, decl., 62,1V. _ 

Orbo, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Order ot vowels in strength, 22. 

Ordinal numbers, 172; 174; decl., 179. 

-Orius, 6 in, 687, LIL, 1. 

Orné, constr., p. 225, toot-note 3. 

Ord w. two aces., 3874, 2; w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 1. Ord omitted in 
adjurations, 569, II., 3. 

Orpheus, decl., 68. : 

Orthography, 1, 1.3 2 ff. 

Ortus w. abl., 415, I. 

-Grus, compar. of adjs. in, 169, 3. 

_ Oin -6rus, 587, 1., 6. 

Os, quant. of increm., 585, II., 1. 

Os, ossis, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; 0 
in, 579, 3. 

-OS, suffix, 320, I]. Sound of -ds, 
11,1. Greek neuters in -o08, 68, 6. 
Decl. of nouns in -és, -08, 83; 133, 
4, N.; gend., 99; 102. Os or os 
final, 580, III.; 581, VII. 


ee 
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Ossua, p. 50, foot-note 1. 

Ostrea, plur., 142. 

-Geus, adjs. in, 328; 6 in, 587, L., 6. 
-6tis, 6 in, 587, I., 3. 

-6tus, 6 in, 587, L., 7. 

Ovid, versification, 630. 

Owing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, I., 1. 
-Ox, -6x, decl. of nouns in, 96. 
Oxymoron, 687, X1., 5. 


Pp 


P changed to 6, 33, 2; to m, 33, 3, N.; 
developed by m, 34, 1, N. 

Paene w. . ind., 471, 25 w. hist. 
tenses of indic., 511, 1, N. 4. 

Puenitet, constr., 409, ui. ; 410, IV. 

Lulam w. abl., 437, 2. 

Palatals, 3, II., N. 1, [., 1. 

Palus for palais, 581, 1X., 1, N. 

Paluster, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Panthis, voc., 54, No 4, 

rapae, interj., 312, 2. 

Pir, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 
8; quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, (1). 

Paraleipsis, 637, XI., 2. 

Parasitic u, 5, 4. 

Pardoning, dat. w. verbs of, 385, IT. 

Paréns, gen. plur., p. 38, foot-note 2. 

Parentage expressed by abl., 415. 

Parenthetical clauses .n indir. disc., 
524, 2, os in indir. clauses, 529, II., 

1,2 


Purizs, 2s in, 581, VI., 1. 
turis, decl., 68. 

Paroemiac verse, 604, N. 2. 

Paronomasia, 637, XI., 7. 

furs, ace., 64, N.2. Lars, partés, 132. 
furs in fractions, 174, 1. Larte, 
partebus, constr., 425, 2. ure w. 
plur, verb, 461, 1. 

Lurticeps w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Participation, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, L., 
8; w. verbs of, 410, V., 3. 

PaRTICIPLES, 200, IV.; endings, 248. 
Particip. in seq. of tenses, 495, IV. 
Agreement of ae ee 438, 1; 460, 
1. Particip. for infin., 535, L., 4. 
Use of particip., 548 ff. ; denoting 
time, cause, manncr, means, 549, 1; 
condit., concess., 549, 2; purpose, 
549, 3; for relat. clause, 549, 4; for 
pane clause, 549, 5; w. negat., 549, 

. 1. Particip. rendered by noun, 
549, N. 2. 

ParticLes, 302 ff.; adverbs, 303 ff. ; 
preps., 307; 308; conjs., 309 ff. ; 
interjections, 312. Syntax of parti- 
cles, 551 ff.; adverbs, 551 ff. In- 
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terrog. particles, p. 152, foot-note 3; 
851, 1; 555,8. -A in particles, 581, 
IIl., 3 


Partim, 304, I., 1; w. gen., p. 209, 
foot-note 3. Jartim—partim for 
pars—purs, 451, 5. 

Partitive apposition, 364. Part. gen., 
396, 1V.; 397. 

Parts of speech, 88. 

Partus, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Parum w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

Farvus, compar., 165. Lurvi, constr., 
p. 2138, fuot-nute 2. 

Pusser, decl., 60. 

Passive Voice, 195, II.; impers., 195, 
II., 1. Passive constr., 464; 534, 
1. Passive like middle, 465. 

Passus, 648, 1V., N. 

LTastor, pater, decl., 60. 

Luterfamilids, decl., 126. 

Futior, constr., p. 310, is. 1. 

Patrials, 321, N.1)3 quant. of increm., 
585, Il., 5. 

Patronymics, 322. 

Pauci, detect., 159, I. 

Pause, caesural, 602. 

Piz, defect., 133, 5. 

Pecit, decl., p. 50, foot-note 1. 

PECULIARITIES, in conjugat., 235 ff. ; 
in seq. of tenses, 495; in expressions 
of purposes 499; of result, 502. Pe- 
culiarities in Rom. calenaar, 642. 

Pecus w. short increm., p. 3438, foot- 
note 3. 

Pedester, deci., 158, N. 1, 1). 

Pelagues, dccl., 51, 7; gend., 53, 2. 

Penalty, how expressed, 410, III. 

Pendtes, decl., 64, 2, 4). 

Lenes w. acc., 483; es in, 581, VIL, 2. 

Eee constr. of names of, 38), 

5 2, 2). 

Pentameter, 603, N. 2; dactylic, 614. 

Penthemimeral cacsura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 

Penthemimeris, 597, N. 2. 

Penus, gend., 118, (2). 

Per in compds., 170, 1; 844, 5; w. 
ace., 372. Per w. acc., 483; 433, 1. ; 
denoting agene » 415, 1 1, Ns 
manner, 419, III., N. 3. Per 82, 452, 
2 NG Position of per in adjura- 
tions, 569, II., 3. £ in per, 579, 3. 

Perceiving, constr. w. verbs of, 535, I. 

Percontor w. two aces., 874, 2. 

PerrectT TENSE, 197; 198. Perf. sys- 
tem, 222, II. Perfect steins, 252 ff. 
Pert. wanting, 262, N. 2; 272, N. 2; 
282; 284, N. 2. Perf. w. pres. 
meaning, 297, 1.,2. Syntax of pert. 
indic., 471; subj., 481; in subj. of 
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desire, 483, 2; in potent. subj., 485, 

N.1; in prohibitions, 489, 3). Pert. 

in wea of tenses, 492; 493; 495; 

496, II. Pert. in condition, 607, 
Il. ; 509; 511, 1; 511, 2, N.; 518, 
N. 1.; in concess., 515, II., 2; in 
temp. clauses, 518, N. 1; 520, N. i; 
in indir. disc., 525, 15 527, Il. ; 527, 
TIL, N. 2. Bert. infin., 537. Perf. 
particip., 550; rendered by verbal 
noun, 549, 38, N.2. -4in perf. subj. 
581, VII, 5. Quant. of pen. o 
dissyllabic perfects, 590. Quant. of 
first two syllables of trisyllabic re- 
duplicated perfects, 591. 

Perhibeor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Periclas, decl., 68. 

Periculum est w. subj., p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

Period, Lat., 573. 
literature, 640. 
Periphrastic conjugat., 233; 234; use, 
466, N.; p. 261, foot-note 4; 476, 1; 
in condit. sentences, 511, 2. Peri- 

phrast. fut. infin., 537, 3. 

Peritus w. gen., p. 210, toot-note 3; 
of ger., p. 315, toot-note 3. 

P-rmisced w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Perniciosus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Person of nouns, 44; verbs, 199; in 
indir. disc., 526. 

PERSONAL pron., 1838, 1; 184; use, 446; 
reflexive usc, 448; 449. Pers. end- 
ee of verbs, 247. Pers. constr. in 
indir. questions, 529, 6; in pass. 
voice, 584, 1. 

Personification, 637, LX. 

Persuading, dat. w. verbs of, 385, IT. 

Pertaedet, pertaesum est, constr., 410, 
IV., notes 1 and 3. 

Pés, és in compds., 581, VI., 1. és 
as unit of measure, 648, IV. 

FPet6, constr., 374, 2, N. 4. 

Phalaecian verse, 629, I. 

Pherccratic verse, 628, II. and IV.-VI. 

Phécais, a in, p. 845, foot-note 1. 

Puonetic Cuanees, 19 ff. Phonet. 
decay, p. 12, toot-note 1. 

Phryzx, deci., 68. 

Phj, 812, 4. 

Piget, constr., 409, III.; 410, 1V. 

Pili, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

Pix wants gen. plur., 133, 5; w. short 
increm., p. 3438, foot-note 2. 

Puace, adverbs of, 305, 1., II., and 
IlI,; 805, N. 2, 1). Endings of 
designations of place, 823. Constr. 
w. verbs meaning fo place, 380, N. 
Place whither, 880; where, dat.. 
885. 4, 4); abl., 425; locat., 495, 


Periods of Lat. 
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II.; 426; whence, 412. ace of 
place for Eng. adverbs, 448, N. 2. 
Plautus, quantity of syllables in, 578, 
N. 2; 580, I1]., notes 2-4; metres, 

683, III. 

Pleasing, dat. w. verbs of, 885, I. 

Pléécula, formation, p. 159, foot- 
note I. 

Plebs, quant. of increm., 585, III1., 3. 

Plenty, constr. w. verbs of, 410, V.; 
421, II.; 421, N. 1; w. adjs. of, 
421, II. 

Pleaus w. gen., fr 210, toot-note 3. 

Pleonasm, 636, III. 

PuLuperrect, 197; 222, II.  Plup. 
indic., 472; 476, 2; in seq. of tenses, 
493; in temp. clauses, 518, N. 2; 
521, 11, 1. Plup. subj., 482; in 
subj. of desire, 488, 2; in seq. of 
tenses, 493; 495, I.; 496, II., (2); 
in condit., 507, HI.; 509, N.. 3; 
510; 513, N. 1; in concess., 515, II., 
3; in temp. clauses, 518, 15 519, 2, 
N.1; 520, II. ; 521, 1:,2; in indir. 
disc, 527,25 52%, Ii. and I]. ; 527, 

.2 


Piura, 44; wanting, 180. Plur. 
for sing., 180, 3; 446, N. 2 Plur. 


w. change of meaning, 182. -# in 
Greek plur., 581, II1., 1. -Js in 
lur., 581, VIII., 1. 


arimi, indef, 2um., 175, N. 3; gen. 
of price, p. 213, foot-note 2. 

Piis, 165, N. 1; without quam, 417, 
1, N. 2. Pcuris, constr., p. 213, 
foot-note 2; 405. Quant. of increm. 
of plis, 585, V., 2. 

Poetical dat., 380, 4; 385, 4; 388, 4. 

Pollix, quant. of increm., 585, V., 2. 

Pélypus, u in, 581, 1X., 3, N. 

Polysyndeton, 636, III., 1. 


Pone w. ace., 433. 

Péné, constr., 380, N. O in posi, 
positum, 592, 2. 

Por, insep. prep., 308. For for port, 
344 


6. 

Porticus, gend., 118, (1). 

Portus, decl:, 117, 1, 2). 

Posed w. two accs., 374, 2. 

Position, syllables when long by, p. 
338, foot-note 3. 

Positive, 160; wanting, 166. Pos. for 
compar., 444, 2, N. 3. 

PossEssivE pronouns, 185; wv. gen., 
363, 4,1); 398, 8; for gen., 396, IL., 
N.; 401, N.3; w. réfert and interest, 
408, 1., 2. Use of poss. pron., 447 ; 
reflex, 448; 449. Possessive compds., 
843, Ti. Possessive gen., 396, I, 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Pogsessor, dat. of, 387. 

Possum, in couclus., 511, 1, N. 2; w. 
pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Post in compus,, 344, 5; w. dat., 386. 
Post, denoting interval of time, 430. 
Post w. acc., 483; 4383, I. 

Post-classical period, 640, III. 

Posted, 304, 1V., N. 2; in series, 554, 


L,N. 4. 


Postedquam, 811, 1; in temp. clauses, 
518. 


Posterus, compar., 163, 8. 

Posticus, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Lostis, decl., 62, LV. 

fostmodum, 304, 1., 2. 

Postpositive, 55+, ilt., 4; 554, V., 3. 

Pustquam in temp. clauses, 518; w. 
perf. indic., p. 260, foot-note 2. 

Postr2mé in series, 554, I., N. 2. 

fostrémus, force ot, 440, N. 2; 442, N. 

Postridié w. gen., 398, 5; w. acc., 487, 
1. Lbostridie trike in temp. clauses, 
518, N. 3. £ in postridié, p. 341, 

_ foot-note 2. 

Lostuld, constr., 874, 25 p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 

Hfoténs w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Potential subj., 485; 486; in declar. 
sentences, 486, I.; in interrog. sen- 
tences, 486, II.; in subord. clauses, 
486, III. 

Potior w. gen., 410, V., 3; w. abl., 
421, I.3 w. ace, 421, N. 4; in 
gerund. constr., 544, N. 5. 

Potus w. act. meaning, 257, N. 2. 

Prae in compds., 170, 13 w. dat., 386. 
Prae w. abl., 484; 484, 1. Quant. 
of prae in compds., 576, I., 13 594, 4. 

Praecipi6, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Praecox, quant. of increm., 585, I1., 3. 

Praecurr6, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Praeditus, constr., 420, N. 1, 4). 

Praenimen, 649; abbreviated, 649, 1. 

Praesente w. plur., 488, 6, N. 

Praesté, praestolor, constr., p. 202, 
foot-note 1. 

J’raeter in compds. w. acc., 372. Prae- 
ter w. acc., 433; 433, I. 

Praectered in series, 554, I., N. 2. 

Praeut, 811, 2. 

PREDICATE, 356, 2; simple, 860; com- 
plex, 861; modified, 361,1. Pred. 
nouns, 860, N. 1; 362; for dat., 
390, N. 2. Pred. adjs., 360, N. 1; 
438, 2. Pred. acc., 373, 1. Pred. 
gen., 401 ff.; varieties, 402; verbs 
with, 403 ff.; pred. gen. of price, 
404; 405. Pred. abl., 421, N. 
4. Prod. after infin., 536, 2. Infin. 
as pred., 539, I. Predicates com- 
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pared, 585, I., 6. Position of pred., 
560. 

Predicative roots, 314, I. 

Prepositions, 307; insep., 808; in 
compds., 344, 5 and 6. Compds. 
Ww. acc., 3/23 Ww. two accs., 376; w. 
dat., 386. Preps. in expressions of 
time, 879, 1; 429, 1 and 2; 430; 
of place, 380; 412; 425; of motion 
or direction, 384, 3, 1); denoting 
Jor, 384, 3, 3); of agency, 388, 2. 
Preps. after adjs., 391, II., 1 and 8. 
Prep. with obj. for obj. gen., 396, 
III., N. 1; for part. gen., 897, 3, N. 
8; tor gen. w. adjs., 400, 2 and 3; 
fur gen. after verbs, 407, N. 2; 410, 
1.23 410, I1., 385 after refer¢t and zn- 
terest, 408, I., 3; 408, LV. ; expross- 
ing penalty, 410, I11.; separation, 
source, cause, 413; 414, N. 1.3; 4155 
416, 1.; atter compar., 417, notes 3 
and 5; denoting accompaniment, 
419, I.; manner, 419, Lil. Cases 
w. preps., 432 ff.; acc., 483; abl., 
434; acc. or abl., 435. Special uses 
of preps., 483, I.; 434, I.; 485, 
1, Preps. originally udverbs, 436. 
Adverbs as preps 437. Preps w. 
infin., 533, 8, N. 4; w. ger., 542, 
Ill.; 542, IV., (2); w. gerund. 
constr., 544, 2. Prep. between adj. 
and noun, 565, 8. Position of 
preps., 569, II. Quant. of insep. 
preps., 594, 2. Monosyllabic preps. 
repeated, 636, III., 6; other preps., 
636, IlL., 6, N. 

Presbyter, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

PRESENT, 197; 198, I., 13 222, I. 
Pres. stem, 250; 251. Pres. indic., 
466 ; 467; of gen. truths, customs, 
467, II. Hist. pres., 467, I1I.; in 
temp. clauses, 518, N. 1. Pres. 
subj., 479; in condit., 507, II.; 
509; 513, N. 1; in concess., 515, 
I]., 25 in indir. dise., 525, 13; 527, 
If.’ Bres. imperat., 487, 1. ‘Pres. 
infin., 537. Pres. particip., 550. 
Pres. perf., 197, N. 1; 198, J., 2; 
471, I. Pres. system, 222, 1. -lh 
in pres. subj., 581, VIL, 4. 

Priapeian verse, 629, II. 

Price, gen. of, 404; 405; abl., 422. 

Pridié, locat., 120, N.; w. gen., 398, 
5; w. acc., 437, 1. Pridié quam 
in temp. clauses, 520, N. 2. # in 
pridi2, p. 241, foot-note 2. 

Primary stems, 315; 317. Prim. 
suffixes, p. 158, foot-note 6; 820. 
Primum, primé, in serics, 554, L., N. 2. 

Princeps, decl., 57. 
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PRINCIPAL parts of verbs, 202; 220; 

257-288. Prin. clauses, 348, 
2; in indir. disc., 523: supplied 
by particip., 549, 5, Prin. tenses, 
198, I.; in seq., 491 ff. Prin. ele- 
ments of sentence, 357, 1. 

Prior, primus, 166 ; rendered by relat. 
clause, 442, N.; by adverb, 443, N. 
1, (2). 

Priusquam, 811, 1; in temp. clauses, 
520. 

Privé, coustr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Pro, 312, 8; in hiatus, 608, IT., 1. 

Pro, prod, in compds., 344, 5; pré in, 
594, 5. Compds. w. dat., 386. Pré 
w. abl., 434; 434, I. ; expressing 22 
defence of, in behaif of, 384, 3, &). 
Pré w. ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 

Procelcusmatics, 633, III., 2, N. 1. 

Proclities, 18, 1, N. 1. 

Proclivis without superlat., 168, 3; 
w. supine, 547, 1. 

Procul w. abl., 437, 2. 

Préd in compds., 344, 5. 

Prohibes, constr., Bs 310, foot-note 1. 

Prohibess6 tor prohibuer6, 240, 4. 

Prohibitions, subj. in, 484, IV., w. 
N. 1; imperat., 487, 2, 2). 

Proinde, 310, 4. 

Prolepsis, 440, 2; 686, IV., 3. 

Pronominal roots, 314, II. 

Pronouns, 182 ff.; pers., 183,15 184; 
substant., p. 70, foot-note 3; case- 
endings, 184, 1; possess., 185; de- 
mon., 186; relat., 187; intcrrog., 
188; indet., 189; 190; corrclat., 
191. Prons. asadjs.,438,1. Agree- 
ment of pron., 445. Use of pers. 
pron., 446 ; possess., 447 ff. 5 reflex., 
448; 449; demon., 450 ff.; relat., 
453; interrog., 454; indef., 455 ff. 
Pron. in indir. disc., 526. Prons. 
brought toycther, 569, I., 2. Pron. 
redundant, 636, III., 7. 

Pronunciation of Latin, Roman, 5 ff. ; 
Eng., 9 ff. ; Continental, 15. 

Prope w. ace., 433; 438, L.; w. perf. 
indic., 471, 2; w. hist. tenses of in- 
dic., 511, 1, N. 4. 

Proper nouns, 39, 1; plur. of, 180, 2. 
Propinquus without superlat., 168, 3; 
consir., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 3. 
Propior, prdvimus, 1665 w. ace., 391, 
2; 433, I., N. 2; w. force of Eng. 

adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Propius w. acc., 437, 1; 483, I., N. 2. 

Proportioaals, 173, 2. 

Proprius, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 
and 3. 

Propler w. ace., 433 ; 433, /. 
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Proptered, 554, 1V., 2. 

Prosopy, 574 ff.; quant., 575 ff.: 
vee uieation, 596 ff.; figures of pros., 
603. 

Prosopopceia, 637, LX. 

Prosper, decl., 150, N., 1). 

Préspici, constr., 385, 1. 

Protinus, p. 145, toot-note 5. 

Prout, 311, 2. 

Prévided, constr., 385, 1. 

Prévidus, compar., 1645 w. gen., p. 
210, toot-note 3. 

Préxcimé w. ace., 433, I, N. 2; 487, 1 

Préximus, see Propior. 

Lriudens, decl., 157; w. gen., p. 210, 
foot-note 38; w. force of Eng. ad- 
verb, 443, N. 1, (1). 

-pte, pronouns ir, 185, N. 2. 

*udet, constr., 409, LII.; 410, IV. 
Pudicus, i in, p. 345, toot-note 4. 
Puer, decl., 51. 

Pagné w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Pupyis, dec)., 62, U1. 

Purpose, dat. of, 384, 1, 3); subj. of, 
497 ff. ; object clauses, 498; peculi- 
arities, 499. Infin. of purpose, 533, 
Il.; gerund, 542, I., N. 2; 542, 
IIL, N. 23; gerundive, 544, 2, N. 
2; supine, 546; particip., 549, 3. 
ee of clauses of purpose, 572, 

Pia, detect., 133, N. 

-pus, compds. in, quant. of increm., 
585, I1., 5, (8). 

Puta, ain, 581, HI., 3. 

Putor, constr., 584, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Pyrites, decl., 50. 

Pyrrhic, 597, N. 1. 

Pythiambic stanza, 631, XVII. and 
XVIII. 

Q 


Q, qu, dropped, 36, 3. 
to c, 33, 1, N. 

Qud, 304, 11., 3; 305, V. 

Yuaerd, constr., p. 193, foot-note 1. 

Qudlis, gudliscumgue, 187, 4. Cijua- 
modi, etc., for gualis, 187, 4, N. 
Qudlis, interrog., 188, 4. 

Quiélislioe, 191. 

(Judlisqgudlis, 187, 4. 

Quality, abl. of, 419, II., w. N. 

(uam, p. 75, foot-note 1; 304, 1., 43 
305, V.; p. 151, foot-note 1; 311, 
2; w. comparat., 417; 444, 2; w. 
superlat., 170, 2, (2); w. infin., 524, 
i, 2). Quam for postquam, 430, N. 
1, 3). Quam pro, 417, 1, N. 5. 
Quam, quam ut, w. subj., 502, 2. 
Quam qui w. subj., 503, IL, 3, 


Qu changed 
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Quam si, 513, Il. Tam—quam, 
non a eames pee "Nahl lind 
uam, 555 . 1. Mail aliu 

qua 595, TIL., 1. 

Quamdrit, 811, 1. 

Quamobrem, 554, IV., 2. . 

Quamquam, p. 75, foot-note 1; 311, 
4; in concess., 515, 1.; 515, notes 1 
and 2; w. infin., 524, 1, 2). 

ee 311, 4; in concess., 515, IIT.; 
515, N. 3. 

Quando, intcrrog., 805, IV.; relat., 
311, 1 and 73 in causal clauses, 
516. @uandé in compds., 594, 8. 

Quandéquidem, 311, 7; 6 in, 594, 8. 

Quantity, 16; 575 ff.; signs of, 16, 
N. 38; gen. rules, 576 ff. Quant. 
in final syllables, 579 ff; incre- 
stem syllables, 588 ff; syllables 
stem - syllables .; syllables 
before two consonants or a double 
consonant, 651. 

Quantumlibet, quantumvis, 311, 4. 

g Aa aeatiate in concess., 515, N. 6. 
uantus, rclat., 187, 4; interroc., 188 
4; corrclat., 191.” Quanti, constr., 
p. 218, foot-note 2; 405. 

Quantusvis, indef., 191. 

Quapropter, 554, IV., 2. 

QVudré, 304, II., 1, N.; 554, 1V., 25 2 

gun p- 341, foot-note be 
uast, 811, 2; w. guidam, 456, 2; in 
condit., 518, II. Zin quasi, 581, I., 
1; ain, 594, 10. 

Qudvis, indet., 305, V. 

Que, 810,15 p. 151, foot-note 1; 554, 
RMR la ite ee Que—que, 
et—que, que—et, que—atque, neque 
(nec Ju, B54, 1, 5. Position 7 

ue, 569, IIT., 4. Que lengthene 

om Vergil, 608, V., N. 2. 
uercus, decl., 119, 4. 
eror W. infin., p. 310, foot-note 2. 
uestioning, constr. w. verbs of, 374, 

3 


QuvueEsTions, 351; double, 353; delibe- 
rat. in indir. dise., 523, II., 1, N.; 
rhetor., p. 297, toot-note 2; indir., 
528, 2; 529, I. 

Gui, relat. pron., 187; 458; interrog., 
188; 454; indef., 189; 1905; 455; 
corrclat., 191. Qut w. subj. of pur- 
pose, 497, I. ; of result, 500, I. ; 503. 
(Yui in condit., 507, 2; concess., 515, 
III. ; 515, N. 4; causal clauses, 517. 
Qui dicitur, vocdtur, 453, 7. Quod 
as adverb. acc., 453, 6. Quod in 
restrict. clauses, 503, N. 1. JZ in 
cui, 581, 1., 1. 

Qui, adverb, 187, 15; 188, 2. 

28 
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Quia, 811, 7; in causal clauses, 516; 
w. relat., 517, 3, 2); w. infin., 524, 
1,2). Ain quaa, 581, IILI., 3. 

Quicumque, gen. rclat., 187, 3. 

Quidam, indet., 190, 2, 1); 1913 use, 
456 


Quidem w. pron., 446, N. 1; position, 
569, I1l.; 669, LIL., 3. 

Qudés, quant. of increm., 585, IIT., 3. 

Quilibet, gen. indct., 190, 2, 2); use, 
458. 

Quin, p. 75, foot-note 2; 311, 6; w. 
subj., 500, If.; 501, IT., 2; 504. 

Quinam, 188, 3. 

Ce 646. 
uinqudatris, gend., 118, (2). 

Quippe, p. 75, toot-note 2; w. relat., 

b] 

Quiris, quant. of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Quis, interrog., 188; use, 454; indef., 
189; 190; usc, 455; correlat., 191. 
Z in quis, 579, 3. A in qua, in- 
os ps 3. Quid redundant, 636, 

1 ay 

Quis tor quibus, p. 74, foot-note 5. 

Quisnam, 188, 3. 

Quispiam, indef., 190, 2, 1); use, 455. 

(juisguam, indet., 190, 2, 1); use, 457. 

Quisque, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2); use, 
458; w. abl. abs., 431 N. 33 Ww. 
plur. verb, 461, 3. Placed ‘next 
suus or sui, 569, I., 2. 

Quisquis, gen. rclat., 187, 8. Qutd- 
guid used of persons, 453, 1, N. 

Quitum, @ in, 590, 1. 

Quivis, gen. indcf., 190, 2, 2); use, 
458; ie in, 581, VIIL., 3, N. 

Quo, 304, I1., 3, N.; 305, 1l.; 811, 5; 
Ww. part. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3; 
w. subj. of purpose, 497, 11. 

Quoad, 311,13; w. part. gen., p. 209, 
foot-note 3; in temp. clauses, 519. 

Quécired, 554, 1V., 2. 

Qudcumque, 305, N. 1. 

Quod, p. 151, foot-note 1; 811, 73; in 
causal clauses, 516. 

Quod-clauses, 540, 1V., w. N. Nese 
quod, 555, {IT., i. See also Qui. 
Quot tor cut, guoius for cijus, p. 74, 
foot-note 5. 

Quélibet, 305, IT. 

Quom, 805, 1V.3 p. 151, foot-notes 1 
and 4; 311, 1, 4, and 7. 

Quominus, 811, 5; w. subj., 497, IL. ; 
499, 3, N. 2. 

Quoniam, composition, p. 6, foot-note 
5; 311, 73 in causal clauses, 516; 
w. relat., 517, 3, 2). 

Quogue, 310, 13; 554, I., 45 position, 
569, IIT.; 0 in, 594, 10. 
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ué, 305, N. 1. 
sum, 305, II. 
, Telat., 187, 4; interrog., 188, 4; 
correlat., 191. 
Quotannis, 304, I]., 1, N. 
uotréns, 805, IV. 
uotus, relat., 187,45 interrog., 188, 4. 
Quévie, 305, IT. 
QYuum, 305, 1V.; see Cum. 


R 


R assimilated to 7, 34,2; dropped, 36, 
3, N. 3. Noun-stems in 7, 60; verb- 
stems in supine, 256, 1. Decl. of 
nouns in 7, 77. Quant. of final syl- 
lables in r, 580, II., w. N. 2. 

-ra, -rii, suffixes, 320. 

Radix, decl., 59. 

Rastrum, plur., 148, 2. 

er circumlocutions w., 636, IIT., 
1 


Ratum, a in, 590 

Ravis, decl., 62, iI., 1. 

Je, insep. prep., 808; in compds., 
844, 6; ein, 594, 2. He for re, 594, 
2, N. 3. 

-re for ris, 237. 

Reading, rhythmical, 607. 

Redpse, p. 73, foot-ncie 5. 

Reason, clauses expressing, 516. 
Recollection, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, I., 
2; gen. of ger., p. 815, foot-note 2. 
Recordor w. gen., 406, II.; w. acc., 
a N.1, (1); w. abl. w. dé, 407, 

2 


1. 


Recitsd, constr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 
ted, insep. prep., 308; in compds., 
344, 6 


, 6. 

Reduplicated pronouns, 184, 4; per- 
fects, 255, I. sunt of first two 
syllables of ay labic reduplicated 
pertects, 591. Increm. of redupli- 
cated forms of verbs, 586, 2. 

Reduplication in pres., 251, 6; perf., 
255, 1.; compds., 255, I., 4. 

Refert, constr., 406, I1I.; 408. 

hefertus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Reflexive pron., 184, 2. Reflex. use 
of pron., 448; 449. 

Refusing, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 

Regarding, verbs of, w. two accs., 873 ; 
w. two dats., 890,-N. 1, 2); w. gen., 
403. 

Regno w. gen., 410, V., 3. 

RELATIVE Pronoun, 187; correlat., 
191; use, 453. Abl. of relat. for 
postquam, 430, N. 2. Relat. at- 
tracted, 445, 8. Relat. clause w. 
subj. of desire, 483, 5, purpose, 497, 
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1.3; result, 500, I.; 503; to charac. 
terize indef. or gen. anteced., 503, 
I.; after anus, sdlus, etc., 503, II., 
1; after dignus, indiqnus, iddneus, 
aptus, 508, II., 2; after comparat. 
w. guam, 503, iL., 8. Relat. clause 
in condit., 507, 2; concess., 515, 
III., w. N. 4; causal clause, 517. 
Relat. clause w. infinit., 524, 1, 1); 
supplied by thas) oh 549, 4. Posi- 
tion of relat., 569, III. ; before prep., 
569, 11., 1. Position of relat. clauses, 
572, II., N. 

Relaxé, releré, w. abl., p. 219, foot- 
note 1. 

Relieving, constr. w. verbs of, 414, 1. 

Relingué w. two dats., 390, N. ge 

Féliguus, meaning, 440, N. 2, li- 
quit facere, 401, N. 4. 

Remaining, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 


ee 

Remembering, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

oe constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
.3 410, I. 

Reminiscor w. gen., 406, IT. 

Repeated action denoted by imperf. 
indic., 469, II.; plup. indic., 518, 
N. 2, 2); impert. or plup. subj., 

1 


518, 1. 
Ropelling, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 2. 
Repentinus, i in, p. 845, foot-note 5. 
Reeposcd w. two aces., 374, 2. 
feequiés, decl., 1387, 1; quant. of in- 
crem., 585, IIT., 3. 
fees, decl., 120; w. adjs., 440, N. 4. 
Circumlocutions w. 7s, 636, 11J., 10. 
Resisting, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 
Léespiblica, decl., 126. 
Restat w. subj., p. 276, 
Resiis, decl., 62, III. 
Restrictive clauses w. guod, 5038, N. 1. 
REsu.t, subj. of, 500 ff.; substant. 
clauses of, 5015 peculiarities, 502; 
in relat. clauses, 503; w. qguin, 504: 
w. specia! verbs, 505. iti 


foot-note 2. 


osition oO 
clauses of result, 572, III., N. 
Fete, decl., 63, 2, (2). 
Reticentia, 636, 1., 8; 637, XI., 3. 
sar tae 59; quant. of increm., 585, 
38 


., 3. 

Fthea, @ in, 577, I., 2, (8). 

Rhetoric, figures of, 634, N.; 687. 

Rhetorical questions, 523, IT., 2. 

Rhythm, caesura of, p. 857, foot-note 1. 

Rhythmic accent, 599. 

Rhythmical reading, 607. 

Rided w. ace., 871, iff, N. 1. 

ap gend. of names of, 42, I., 2; 
: ae 

-ro, suffix, 320, IT. 
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Rogd w. two aces., 374, 2; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Roma, decl., 48, 4. 

Roman pronunciation of Lat., 5 ff. 
Roman authors, 640. Roman calen- 
dar, 641 tf ; money, weights, and 
measures, 646 ff. ; numes, 649. 

Roots, 314. Root-stems, 315. 

Jtés without gen. plur., 133, 5. 

Rostrum, roetra, 133. 

-rs, decl. of nouns in, 65, 3, (1); 90. 

Rudis w. gon., p. 210, foot- note 3. 

Rules of syntux, 553. 


Leis, decl., 64, N. 3; 188, N.; constr., 
880, 2, 1). Jéare, 412, 1. Ruri, 
426, 2. 


-rus, compar. of adjs. in, 163, 3. 
Rutum, quant. of pen., 590, 1. 


§ 


S, sound, 7; 138, II.; changed to r, 
81; dropped, 36, 8, N. 8; 36, 5, 1). 
Stems ina, 61. Decl. of nouns in a, 
64; 65,3; 79 ff. ; quant. of increm., 
585, I., 2; 585, II., 2. Final sylla- 
bles in # short before following con- 
sonant, 5676,1,N.2. Final sdropped 
in poetry, 608, I., N. 3. 

-8, patronymics in, 322. 

-sh, suffix, 320, II. 

Sacer, compar., 167, 2; w. gen., p. 
205, foot-note 3. 

Saepe, compar., 306, 4. 7 

Sal, decl., 188, 5. Sal, sales, 132. A 
in sal, 579, 2; quant. of increm., 
585, I., 4, (3). 

Salix w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 

Saliber, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Salitdris without superlat., 168, 3; 
w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Samnis, quant. of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Sdné quam as adverb. phrase, 305, 

4 


Sapi6 w. acc., 871, III., N. 1. 

Sapphic verse, 604, N. 1 ; 628, VI. 
and VII. Sapphic stanza, 631, II. 

% and III. 
atis, compar., 806, 4; w. part. gen. 
p- 209, foot-note 3; cbinpda, Woda 
384, 4, N. 1. 

Satum, a in, 590, 1. 

Satur, decl., 150, N., 2). 

Saying, constr. w. verbs of, 584, 1, N. 

(2). 

Scanning, 607, N. 

Scazon, p. 361, foot-note 1. 

Scelus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Seidi, i in, 590, 1. 
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eae ’; ‘ais of Eng. adverb, 443, 

.1, (1). 

Scilice, 804, IV., N. 2. 

-sc6, inccptives in, 337. 

Sé, insep. prep., 308 ; in compds., 344, 
6; @in, 594, 2. 

Second decl., 51 ff. Sec. conj., 207; 
208 ; 225; 261 ff. ; 2 in imperat., 581, 
IV., 8. Sce. Pe sing. of indef. 
you, 484, 1V., N. 2. 

Secondary tenses, 198, II. Secondary 
stems, 315; 318. Second. suffixes,” 
p. 154, foot-note 4. 

Secundum w. acc., 488; 488, I. 

Secitris, decl., 62, LI. 

Secus, ‘sex,’ defect., 184. Secus, 

‘ otherwise,” p. 145, foot-note 5. 

Séd for 82, 184, 5. Sed, insep. prep., 
808; in compds, 844, 6. 

Sed, 310, 8; 554, III., 2. Non sdlum 
(ndn modo or non tantum)—sed 
etiam, 554, I., 5. Sed, sed tamen, 
resumptive, 554, IV., 3. Position 
of sed in poetry, 569, HIL., N. 

Sédés, gen. plur., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Sedtamen, 554, iif’ 3. 

Seeming, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 403. 

Selling, gen. w. verbs of, 405. 

Semel, p. 145, foot- note 4. 

Sémentis, decl., 62, III. 

Pent eeponens) 268, 3; 283; 465, 

2 


Seminex, defect., 159, IT. 

Semi-vowcls, 3, IL, 1. 

Senarius, 603, N. 6; 622. 

Senatus, decl., 119, 8. 

Senate oo dats. w. verbs of, 390, 

.1, 2). 

Sencca, metres, 633, I., notes 2 and 3. 

Senex, decl., 66; compar., 168, 4. 

SENTENCES, pe 345 ff. ;. classifica- 
tion, 345 if.; simple, 347; 357; 
complex, 348 ; 359 ; compound, 349 ; 
declarat., 350; in indir. disc., 528, 
I. ; imperat., 354. Sec also Exrclama- 
tory, Interrogative, Conditionat. 

SEPARATION, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4. 
2). Abl. of separat., 4135; 414. 
5 saa producing emphasis, 561, 


Sépse for 82, 184, 5. 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES, 491 ff.; pecu- 
liarities, 495. 

Sequitur w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Series, how begun and continued, 554, 

.y N. 2. 

Seriés, defect., 122, 2. 

Serving, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Sercus, decl., 51. 

Sescenti used indefinitely, 174, 4. 
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Seed for 32, 184, 4. 

Sesterces, 647. 

peers séstertium, 647, III. and 

Séstertius, 646 ; 647. 

ee qué stius for guominus, 497, 
2 


Seu, 310, 2. 

Ships, gend. of names of, 53, 1, (2). 

Short syllables, 575. 

Shortening of vowels, 21. 

Showiny, two aces. w. verbs of, 373. 

Si, derivat. and meaning, p. 73, toot- 
note 2; 811, 3; p. 281, foot-note 2; 

in condit., 507 ff. ; w. perf. indic., 

471, 5; w. plup. indic., 472, 2; w. 
subj. of desire, 483, 1. $2 in con- 
cess., 515, II. Si=to see whither, 
529,1,N.1. St guedem, 507, 3, N. 2. 

-ai, suffix, 320,11. -S¢ in Greek dats., 
68, 5; 2 in, 581, I., 1. 

Sic, p. 73, toot-note 2; 804, III., 2; 
305, V.; 551, N. 2; redundant, 
636, LII., 7. 

Sicut, sicuti, 311, 2. 

Siem for stm, 204, 2. 

-silis, adjs. in, 333. 

Silver age, 640, II., 2. 

Silvester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

-sim in perf. subj., 240, 4; in ad- 
verbs, 304, I., 1. 

-simf&i, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

Simile, 637, I. 

Similis, compar., 163, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1; w. gen., p. 208, 
toot-note 3. 

-simo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

Simple sentence, 347 ; 357. Simp. ele- 
ments, 357, 2; subject, 858; pred., 
860. Simple words, 313, N. 2. 

Simul, p. 145, foot-note 4; 311,13 w. 
abl., 487, 2. Simul atgue, de in 
temp. clauses, 518; w. pert. indic., 
471, 4. 

Simulac, simulatque, 311, 13 in temp. 
clauses, 518; w. perf. indic., 471, 4. 

Sin, 311, 3; in condit., 507 ff.; p. 
982, foot-note 1. Sin aliter, 552, 3. 

-sin in Greck dat. plur., 68, 5. 

Sine w. abl., 434. 

Singular, 44; wanting, 131. 

Sinzstra, constr., 425, 2. 

Siné, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1. Jin 
situm, 590, 1. 
Siqguidem, 811,73; 507,38, N. 25 quant. 

of first syllab., 594, 10. 

Sitié w. acc., 371, HI., N. 1. 

Sitia, decl., 62; IL, 1. 

Sire, 310, 2: 554, ET. 3. 

Size, ven. of, 419, 2, 1). 


SUBJECTS. 


Skill, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, I., 2; gen 
of ger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Smell, acc. w. verbs of, 371, III. 

-80, suffix, 320, II. Sd in fut. perf., 
240, 4. 

Socer, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Soci) w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Sod, decl., 60; 133, 5; 6 in, 579, 2. 

Solum, non sdlum—sed eiam (virum 
etiam), 554, I., 5. 

Solus, decl., 151; for Eng. adverb, 
443, N.1, 2. Gen. of sdtus w. pos- 
sess., 398, 8. Sdlue qui w. subj., 
503, II., 1. 

Solvd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 
‘Son,’ apparent ellipsis of, 398, 1, N. 
2. Name of adopted son, 649, 38. 

Sonants, 3, IT., 5,1; 3, N. 1, 11., 1. 

Séne, Jefect., 159, I. 

-sdrius, 6 in, 587, III., 4. 

Sors, abl., 64, N. 3 

Sotadean verse, 626, N. 2. 

Source, abl. of, 418; 415. 

Space, ace. of, 379. 

Sparing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, IT. 

Special constr. w. infin., 539. Gen, 
in spec. constr.. 398. 

Species, decl., 122, 2. 

Specification, acc. of, 378; abl., 424. 

Specimen without plur., 180, 1, 4). 

Specus, decl., 117, 1, 2); p. 50, foot- 
note 1; gend., 118, (2). 

Speech, parts of, 38. 
speech, 634 ff. 

Spes, decl., 122, 2. 

Sphinx, decl., p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Spirants, 3, Il., 4, 2. 

Spolia, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Spondaic line, 610, 3. 

Spondee, 597, I. 

Square measure, Rom., 648, V. 

Stadium, 648, IV., N. 

Stanza, 606. Stanzas of Horace, 681. 

Statud, constr., 498, I., N.3 p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Stem in decl., 46. Stem-characteris- 
tic, stem-ending, 46, 3. Stem in 
Decl. I., 48, 1; Decl. 1I., 51, 1,! 
Decl. Ul., 57,173 58,1; 59,1; 60 
1; 61,1: 62,1; 64,1, 1); 66,1 and 
3: 69-98: Decl. 1V., 116, 1; Decl. 
V., 120, 1. Stems of verbs, 202, 
notes land 2; 203, N. 2; formation 
of, 249 ff. Stems of words, 315 ff, 
Stem-syllables, quant., 588 ff.; va- 
riation in, 593, 1. Primitives w. 
long stem-sy lables, 595. 

Strilis w. gen., p. 219, foot-note 4. 

Slirpe, constr., 415, IL., N. 

| Stitt, ¢ in, 590, 1. 


Figures ot 
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8to w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. # in 
steti, a in statum, 590, 1. 

Strigilis, decl., 62, II. 

Striving, constr. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Strix w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 

Strong caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4. 

Strués, decl., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Studed, con-tr., 498, I]., N. 15 p. 274, 
foot-note 2. 

Studidsus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 
w. gen. of ver., p. 815, foot-note 2. 
Sub in compds., 844, 5; w. dat., 386. 
Sub w. ace. or abl., 485; 435, N.1; 

435, I. 

SunseEct, 356, 1; simple, 358; com- 
plex, 359 ; modified, 359, N.1. Subj. 
nom., 368. Subj. indef., 518, 2. 
Subj. acc., 536. Infin. as subj., 
588. Subject clauses, 501,1. Su 
jects compared, 535, 5. Dat. w. 
adjs. signifying subject, 391,1. Posi- 
tion of subj., 560. 

Subjective gen., 396, II. 

SusBsuNcTIVE, 196,11. Syntax ofsubj., 
477 ff.; tenses, 478 if; sequence, 
490 ff. Subj. in prin. clauses, 483 
ff. ; in subord. clauses, 490 ff. Subj. 
of desirc, ; 484; potent., 485; 
486; of 5 at eas: 497 ; of result, 
500 if.; in condit., 507 ff. ; in con- 
ecess., 515; in causal clauses, 516; 
517; in temp. clauses, 519 ff. ; in 
indir. disc., 523 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 
529 ff.; in indir. questions, 529, I. 
Subj. in questions of surprise, 486, 
II.,N. Subj. of desire for imperat., 
487, 4. -J/e in subj., 581, VIII., 4; 
~-is, 581, VUL, 51 

SuBoRDINATE CiavseEs, 348, N. 2; 490 
ff.; in indir. dise., 524. Subord. 
conjs., 311; 555; ciements, 357, 1; 
nosition, 572. 

Substantive pron., p. 70, foot-note ?. 


Substant. clauses, 5382 ff. ; 540; oat 


purpose, 499, 3; of result, 501. Suo- 
stantives, sce Adune. 

Y Subter w. ace. or abl., 485. 

Suffixes, 46 ; case-sufiix, 46, 1. Suf- 
fixes in format. of words, 313 ff. 
Primary suffixes, 320. 

Sui, decl., 184; use, 448; 449; placed 
oS gee 569, 1.,2. Jin sidi, 

vy De 

Suitablencss, constr. w. adjs. of, 391, 
I.; 391, IL, 1, 2). 

Sum w. dat.., 387 ; two dats., 390, N. 
1, 1); pred. gen., 403; 404; abl., 
415, III., N. 15; p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Summus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 
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Supellex, decl., 64, N. 3; 180, 1, 4). 

Super in compds. w. acc., 872; dat., 
886: abl., 484, N.1. Super w. ace. 
or abl., 435; 435, N. 25 485, I. 

SuPERLATIVE; 160; irreg., 163; want- 
ing, 168; 169; formed by mdzime, 
170. Supcrlat. w. part. gen., 397, 
3; p. 209, foot-note 3. Use of su- 
perlat., 444. 

Superne, e final in, 581, 1V., 4. 

Superus, compar., 1638, 3. 

Supine, 200, III. ; endings, 248. Su- 
pine system, 222, III. Supine stem, 
256. Supine wanting, 262, notes 1 
and 2; 265; 266; 267, 3; 271, 1 and 
2; 272,15; 272, notes 1 und 2; 276; 
278; 281; 282; 284; 284, N.2. Su- 
pinc in seq. of tenses, 495, 1V. Use 
of sup., 545 ff.; sup. in um, 545; 
546; w. 6, 546, 25 w. iri, 546, 3; 
pup. in #, 545; 547. Quant. of pen. 
of dissy labic supines, 590. 

Supra w. acc., 483; 438, I. 

Supremus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Surds, 3, II., 5,2; 8, N. 1, IL, 2. 

-surid, desideratives in, 338. 

Surname in names of Roman citizens, 
649, 2. 

Sis, decl., 66. 

Suus, 185; 448; 449; 
hee ia 569, 1, 2. 

Syllabic caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4. 

Syllables, 8; 14; 15, 3; quant., 575 
ff. Final syl. of verse either long 
or short, 605. 

Syllepsis, 636, II., 2. 

Symbols, num., 150. 

Synacresis, 608, LI. 

Synaloepha, synapheia, 608, 1., N. 5. 

Syncopated pron., 186, 3. 

Syncope, 608, VII. ; 635, 2. 

Synccdoche, 637 IV. 

Syncsis, 636, 1V., 4; 368, 4; 438, 6; 
445, 5; 449, 8; 461. 

Synizesis, 608, Iil., N. 3. 

Synopsis of Decl. Ul., 69-98. Syn. of 
conj., 223-280. 

Syntrax, 845 ff.; sentences, 345 ff. ; 
nouns, 362 ff. ; adjs., 438 ff. ; prons., 
445 ff. verbs, 460 ff. ; particles, 551 
ff. Rules of syntax, 558. Arrang. 
of words and clauses, 559 ff. Figures 
of syntax, 634, N.; 636. 

Systole, 608, VI. 


placed near 


r 


T, sound, 7; 13, II. 7 changed to 
d, 33, 2; assimilated to 7 or 8, 34, 
1; dropped before s, 86, 2. when 
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final, 36, 5, 2). Stems in @, 58. 
Gend. of nouns in ¢, lll. TZ 
changed to 8 in supine, 25%, 1. 
Quant. of final syllables in ¢, 579, 
2; 580, Il.; 580, ILL, N. 2, 1). 

-ta, -ti, suttixes, 320. Nouns in -éa, 
325. 

Tuedd, constr., 409, [T.; 410, IV. 

Taking away, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 2. 

Talis, 186, 4; correlat., 191. 

Talpa, gend., 48, 5. 


Tam, p. 75, foot-note 1; 304, L, 4; 
305, V.; meaning and use, 551, N. 
2. Tam—quam, 555, II., 1. 


Tamen, 310, 3; 554, III., 2; compds., 
554, III., 3. 

Tametsi, 311, 43 in concess., 515, Il. 

Tandem in questions, 351, 4. 

Fanquam, 311, 2. Tanguam, tan- 
quam si, in condit., 513, 11. 

Tantisper, 304, V., N. 2. 

Zantopere, meaning and use, 551, N. 2. 

Zantum abest ut, 502, 3. Nou tan- 
a ae diam (vérum ctiam), 554, 

ab: 

Tantus, demonstr., 186, 4; correlat., 
191; w. interrog., 454, 4. Zanti, 
constr., p. 215, foot-note 2; 405. 
Tantum abest ut, 502, 3. 

-tar, suffix, 320, I. 

-tAs, nouns in, 325. 

. Taste, ace. w. verbs of, 371, III. 

-tAt, suilix, p. 157, foot-note 9. 

Tautology discriminated from pleo- 
nasm, p. 371, foot-note 1. 

° Tacis for tetigeris, 240, 4. 

Teaching, two aces. w. verbs of, 374. 

Ted for t, 184, 5. 

Tempero, constr., 385, 1. 

Zemplum, decl., 51. 

Temporal conjs., 311, 1; 555, 1. 

pene clauses, 518 ff. 5 position, 

572, II., N. 

Tempus est w. intin., 533, N. 3. 

Tener, decl., 150, N., 1) 

Tenses, 197; prin. and histor., 198. 
Tense-signs, 242; 243. Tenses of 
indic., 466 ff.; subj., 478 ff.; im- 
Sear 487 ff. Scq. of tenses, 490 

enscs in temp. clauses, 518, 
notes 1 aud 2; in indhr. disc., 525. 
Tenses of infin., 537 ; pevelD ss 550. 

Tent6, constr., 498, II., N. 1. 

Tenus, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. gen., 
398, 5; w. abl., 484; after its case, 
434, N. 4: 569, II. 

Ter, ein, 579, 3. 

ter, suffix, 320, LI. ; p. 155, foot-note 
1. Adverbs in -ter, 304, iV. Nouns 
in -ter, 326; decl., 60, 3. 
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Terence, peculiarities in versification, 
578, N. 2; 580, III., notes 3 and 4; 
metres, 633, III. 

Terminational compar., 161 ff. 

Terra, constr., 425, 2. Zerrae, locat., 
p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Terrester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Testis sum, constr., 535, 1., 3. 

Téte tor t2, 184, 4. 

Tetrameter, 603, N. 2; dactylic, 616. 

Tetrapody, 597, N. 4. 

Tetrastich, 606, N. 

Thébais, a in, p. 345, foot-note 1. 

Thematic vowel, p. 94, toot-note 1; 
251, 

Thesis, 600. 

Thinking, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, 
N. 1, (2); 535, I., 1. 

Third decl., 55 ff.; adjs., 152 tf.; -o 
in, 581, II., 2. Third conj., 209: 
210; 227; 228; 269 ff. 

Threatening, dat. w. verbs of, 385, IL. 

-ti, suffix, 320; p. 157, foot-notes 7 
and 9. 

-tidi, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

Tibur, decl., 66, 4 

-ticius, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

-tico, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8, 

-ticus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-tié, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

-tilis, adjs. in, 333. 

-tim, adverbs in, 304, I., 1. 

-tima, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9; 
-lima, p. 157, toot-note 9. 
Time, adverbs ot, 305, N. 2, 2). 
of time, 379; abl., 429; 379, 1. 
Time denoted by preps. w. acc., 
879, 1; 429, 2; w. abl., 429,1. Time 
since, 430, N.'3. Adjs. of time, 443, 
N.2. ‘Time denoted by puarticip., 

549, 1. See also Zemporal clauses. 

Times or moruae, 597. 

Time, constr., 885, 1; p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

-timo, sutlix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

-timus, @, um, suffix, p. 157, foot- 
note 9. Adjs. in -t¢musx, 330, 1. 

-tio, -tidn, -tidni, suffixes, p. 158, 
foot-note 1. Nouns in -é24, 326. 

Tis tor tui, 184, 5. 

Titles, superlat. as, 444, 1, N. 

-tivus, adjs. in, 333, 5, 

Tmeosis, 636, V., 3. 

‘To,’ how translated, 384, 3. 

-to, suflix, 320, II. 

-t6 tor zor in impcrat., 240, 5. 

pA segs decl., 117, 1, 3). 

-tor, suftix, 320, Il. ~ 

-tor, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 
Nouns in -Zo7, 326; as adjs., 441, 3 


‘\ 


Ace, 
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torifi, -tdrio, suffixes, p. 153, foot- 
note 4. O in toria, 587, IIL, 4. 

tirium, -térius, 6 in, 587, lII., 4. 

Tot, demon., 186, 4; correlat., 191. 

Totiéns, 305, 1V. 

Totus, demon., 186, 4. 

Totus, decl., 151,15 w. loc. abl., 425, 
2. Totus tor Eng. udverb, 443, N. 
1, (2). 

Towns, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2; 
constr., 428; whither, 380, II.; 
whence, 412, H].; where, 425, II. 

-tra, sutfix, 320, [. 

Trador, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Trans in compds., 344, 5; w. acc., 
372; w. two aces., 376. Trans w. 
acc., 433; 433, I. 

Transitive verbs, 193, 1. 

Translation of subjunctive, 196, IJ. ; 
infin., 200, I. 

Trees, gend. of names of, 42, Il., 2; 
names of, in -ws, decl., 119, 2. 

Trés, decl., 175. 

Tribrach, 597, II. 

Tribué w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

ite decl., 117, 1, 1); gend., 118, 

1). 

-tric, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Tricolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 

Trihemimeral cacsura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 

Trihemimeris, 597, N. 4. 

iTrpeden 603, Fe es 

Tri 597, N. 4. 

Tristich’ 606, N. 

Tristior, tristis, decl., 154. Tristis 
w. force of Eng. adverb, 443, N. 1, 


- ——_—__ 


1). 

Taisyllabic reduplicated perfects, 
quant. of’ first two syllables, 591. 

~trix, nouns in, 326; as udjs., 441, 3. 

tro, suffix, 320, II. 

Trochaic verse, 603, N. 1; 618 ff.; 
stanza, 631, X.; caesura, p. 356, 
foot-note 4. 

Trochee, 597, II.; irrational, 598, 1,1). 

‘Tropes, 637, V., N. 

nee nouns in, a . 
ruths, gen., express res. in- 
dic., Br, lia condit.. 508, 5; 
511, 1. 

Tt changed to st, gs, or s, 35, 8. 

Tua, decl., 184. J in ¢2bi, 581, I., 2. 

-tu, -tii, suffixes, 320. 

-tuad, -tiidon, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note 3. 

Tul, u in, 590, 1. 

Tum, p. 75, foot-note 1; 304, I., 4; 
805, IV.; in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 
Tum—itum, cum—tum, 554, te 5. 
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-tum, nouns in, 323. 

Tumultus, decl., 119, 3. 

Tune, 304, L., 43; 305, IV. 

-tuo, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

-tfira, suthix, p. 158, foot-note 4 
Nouns in -tura, 826, 

-turid, desideratives in, 338. 

-tiiro, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Turpis w. supine, 547, N., 1. 

Turris, decl., 62. 

-tiirus, sufhx, p. 155, foot-note 1. 

Tia, defoct., 133, N. 

-tus, adverbs in, 304, IV.; nouns in, 
326; adjs. in, 328. 

-tfis, nouns in, 824; 3825. 

Tussis, decl., 62. 

-tiit, -tfiti, suftixes, p. 158, foot-note 
3. 

Tuus, possess., 185. 

Two aces., 373; 874. Two dats., 390. 
Two negatives, 553. Two copula- 
tives, 554, I., 5. 


U 
U, a, sound, 5; 10; 11. hed sound 
ot w, 5, 4; 10, 4, 5). parasitic 
4, foot-note B: interchanged 


with v, 29; dropped, 86, 4. C- 
nouns, 116. Nouns in «, defect., 
134. Sup. in w, 545; 547. Uor u, 
final, 580, I. ; in increments of decl., 
585; 585, V.; conj., 586; 586, IV. 
U as consonant, 608, IIl., N. 2. 

-u, suffix, 320. 

U ber, neut. plur., 158, 1. 

U bi, 804, IIT., 2; 805, 1. ; p. 151, foot- 
note 1; 311, 13 w. part. gen., p. 
209, foot-note 8; in temp. clauses, 
518: 471,4. J in ubi, 581, 1, 2; 

uant. of ult. in compds., 594, 9. 

U bicumque, ubiubi, p. 75, toot-note 3; 
305, N. 1. 

Uhivis, 305, I. 

-ubus for -zbus, 117, 1. 

-ficeus, in, 587, III, 1. 

-ti , adjs. in, 3383, 5. 

-ad6, « in, 587, I., 2. 

-Ggé, nouns in, 324, N.; @ in, 587, 
L., 2. 

Ui, sound, 12, 2. 

-uis for -as, 117, 2. 

-ula, nouns in, 321; ~ in, 587, IIL., 3. 

-ulentus, w in, 587, 1V., 1. 

-tilis, « in, 587, I., 4. 

Ullus, decl., 151, 1; use, 457. 

Ulterror, ultimus, 166. Ultimue, 
_force of, 440, N. 2; 442, N. 

Ulira w. acc., 4383; 438, I. 

-ulum, -ulus, in nouns, 321; in 
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adjs., 332 ;'335, 5; compar., 169, 3. 
U in -alum, -ulus, 587, IL, 3. 

-um in gen. plur. of nouns, 57; p. 
86, foot-notes 3 and 4; p. 38, foot- 
note 2; 67; adjs., 158, 2. Nouns 
in -uvs and -um, heteroclites 139 ; 
heterogeneous, 144. Adverbs in 
-um, 304, I., 3, 1); num., 151, N. 
2; superlat., 306, 6. Supine in 
-um, 545; 546; w. ed, 546, 2; w. 
tri, 546, 3. 

-fim for drum, 49, 3; drum, 52, 3. 

-fina, « in, 537, 1., 5. 

Uncia, 646, 1, N. ; 646, 3, 1)—4). 

Unclothing, ace. w. verbs of, 377. 

-uncula, -unculus, diminutives 
in, 321, 3. 

Unde, undelibet, 305, UL. 

- dus, -undi, for -endus, -endl, 
239. 

Unguts, decl., 62, 1V. 

Union, dat. w. verbs denoting, 385, 4, 


Unlike, yen. w. adjs. meaning, 391, 
IL., 4, (2). 

Unguam, 305, 1V. 

-unt, suffix, 320, II. 

Unus, decl., 151, 1; 175; followed by 
abl. w. prep., p. 209, foot-note 1; 
yen. of, w. possess., 398, 3. Unus 
w. force of Eng. adverb, 443, N. 1, 
(2). Unus qui w. subj., 503, I., 1. 

-finus, 7 in, 587, I., 5. 

Unusquisgue, decl. P 77, foot-note 1. 

-uo, suffix, 320, iI. Denom. verbs 
in -ud, 330. 

-ur, suftix, 320, Il.; decl. cf adjs. in, 
150, N.; gend. of nouns in, 111; 
114. 

Urbs, decl., 64. 

Urging, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 

-urid, uv in, 587, IV., 2. 

-us, suffix, 320, Il.; adverbs in, 304, 

* L, 8, 1); nouns in, 326, 2; 327. 

Us for e in voc., 52, 2. Decl. of 

nouns in ws, 51; 85; 116; in ws, 84; 
quant. of increm., 585, V., 1. Decl. 
ot naines of trees in ws, 119, 2. 
Neuters in us, Decl. Il., 51, 7. 
Gend. of nouns in ws, zs, Decl. {11 
111; 115. Nouns in ws and um, 
hetcroclites, 139; heterogeneous, 
144; 145. Compar. of adjs. in ws 
preceded by vowel, 169, 2. fs or 
as final, 580, I11., w. N. 2; 581, 1X. 

Useful, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 391, 
I. ; ad, 891, II., 1, (2). 

Uspium, usquam, 305, I. 

Usque w. preps., 488, N. 2. Usgue w. 
ace., 437, 1. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Usus w, abl., 414, IV. 

Ct, utt, 304, II]., 2; 305, V.; 311; p. 
151, toot-acte 1. Ut, ut primum, 
‘as soon as,’ 471, 4. Ut w. subj. 
of desire, 483, 15 w. subj. in que-- 
tions, 486, I[., N.; w. subj. of pur- 
pose, 497, Ll. ; after verbs of fear- 
ing, 498, lL. N.1. Ut née, ut non, 
for xé, 499, 1. Ct omitted, 499, 2: 
502,1. Ut w. subj. of result, 500, 
ll. Ut st w. subj. in condit., 513, 
Il. Ct in concess., 515, UL. Ci—sie, 
ut—vla, involving concess., 515, N. 
5. Ut—ita w. superlat., 555, L., 1. 
Ct w. relat., 517, 3,1). Uéin temp. 
clauses, 518. &¢ guisgue—ita, 458, 
2. Quant. of ult. of uéd in compds., 
594, 9. 

-ut, decl. of nouns in, 78. 

Liter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Uter, decl., 151, 15 correlat., 191. 

Utercunque, uterlibet, uterque, utervis, 
decl., 151, N. 2. Utergue, constr., 
397, N. 2; mcaning and use, 459, 
4; w. plur. verb, 461, 3. 2 in 
utervis, 581, VIIIL., 3, N. 

Cia, see Ut. 

-titim, « in, 587, 1., 7. 

Utinam w. subj. of desire, 483, 1. 

Utor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 43 ge. 
Tundive, 544, 2, N. 5. 

Utpote, 311, 73 w. relat., 517, 3, 1). 

Utrinde, 304, LII., N. 

Utrum, 310, 2, N.; 311, 8; 353. 

-Gitus, i in, 587, I., 7. 

Uu avoided, p. 15, foot-note 1. 

-uUs, ads. in, 338, 5. 

-ux, dccl. of nouns in, 975 -daax, 27, 
N. 1. 

Vv 


V originally not distinguished from 
uv, 2, 5. Sound of v, 7. VF inter- 
changed w. u, 29; treated as guttu- 
ral, 30, N. 1; changed to c, 33, 1, 
N.; dropped, 386, 4. 

-V&, suffix, 320, I. 

Vacuus w. gen., p. 210, toot-note 3. 

Vae, 312, 8; w. dat., 381, N. 3, 3). 

Vah, inter)., 312, 1. 

ae quam in udverb. phrase, 205, 

. 4. 

Value, gen. of, 404. Gen. w. verbs of 
valuing, 404. 

Vannus, gend., 53, 1, (2). 

Variable rad. vowel, 20, N. 2; 57, 2° 
58, 1, 2); 60,1, 2); 61, 1, 2). 

Variation in quant. of stem-syllables 
593, 1. 

Varictics of verse, 609. 





INDEX OF SUBIECTS. 


Vaa, decl., 136, 2. 

Vas, a in, 579, 3; quant. of increm., 
585, I., 4, (2). 

Vates, decl., p. 36, foot-note 4, 

Vé, insep. prep., 308; @ in, 594, 2. 

Ve, vel, 310, 2; 554, IL. 2. Vel—vel, 
554, il: N. Position of vel in po- 
etry, 569, III., N.; in prose, 569, 

1» 4 


Velut, 311, 2; 554, 11., 2. Velut, ve- 
lut si, in condit., 513, I. 

Vendlis w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Venit in mentem w. gen., 406, N. 

Venter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Ver without plur., 180, 1, 4); quant. 
of increm., 585, iIl., : 

Verb stems, format. ot, 249 ff. 

Verbal endings, unalysis of, 241 ff. 
Verbal roots, 314, 1. Verbal nouns 
in @ defect., 134. Verbal nouns w. 
infin., 583, 3, N. 3. 

VERBs, Ery ology oF, 192 ff.; classes, 
193; voice, meod, tense, numb., 
pers., 194 ff. ; infin., ger., sup., par- 
ticip., 200; conj., 201 ff.; prin. 
parts, 202; paradizma, 204 ff. ; com- 
parat. view, 213 ff; verbal inflec- 
tions, 220 ff. ; systems, 222; synop- 
sis, 223 ff; dep. verbs, 251 ft : 
periphrast. conj., 233 ff. ; peculiari- 
ties in conj., 235 ff.; analysis of 
verbal endings, 241 ff. ; tense-siyzns, 
242 ff. ; mood-signs, 244 1F.5 pers. 
endinzs, 247 ff.; format. of stems, 
249 ff; pres. stem, 250; 251; porf. 
stem, 252 ff.; sup. stem, 256; clas- 
sification, 257 ff. ; Conj. 1., 257 ff. ; 
Conj. I1., 261 ff. ; Conj. ILI., 259 ff ; 
Conj. IV., 284 ff. ; irreg. verbs, 289 
ff.; defect., 207 ff ; impers., 203 fF 5 
derivation, 335 ff.; denom., 335; 
trequent., 336; incept., 337; desid- 
crat., 3388; diimin., 33); compds., 
344. 

Verss, Syntax or, 460 ff.; agrec- 
ment, 460 ff. Verb omitted, 368, 
3; 523, 1, N. Voices, 464; 465. 
Indic. and tenses, 466 1F. Subj. and 
tenses, 477 ff. ; subj. in prin. clauses, 
483 ff. Imperat. and tenses, 487 ff. 
Subord. clauses, 490 ff. ; seq. of 
tenses, 490 ff. Purpose, 497 ff. 5 re- 
sult, 500 ff.; condit. sentences, 506 
ff.; concess. clauses, 515; causal 
clauses, 516; 517; temp. clauses, 
518 ff.; indir. dise., 522 ff. ; indir. 
clauses, 528 ff. Infin., 532 tf. Sub- 
stant. clauses, 540. Ger., 541; 542. 
Gerundive, 543; 544. Supines, 545 
ff. Particip., 548 ff. Position of 


<« 
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modifiers of verb, 567. -O, 0, in 
verbs, 581, II., 2;'-d, 581, ILI.,’s. 


“ere, 304, Il., 2. 

Vereor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 3. 

Vergil, versification, 630. 

Vérd, p. 146, foot-note 1; 310, 3; 
a III., 2 und 4; position, 569, 

Verse, caesura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Verses, 601 ; naine, 603 ; varieties, 609. 

VersiFicaTion, 596 ff. Feet, 597. 
Verses, 601; names of, 603; 604. 
Figures of pros., 608. Varicties of 
verse, 609. 

Versus, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. acc., 
433; as adverb, 433, N. 2; position, 
569, II. * 

Verto w. two dats., 890, N. 1, 2). 

Veri, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Verum, 310, 3: 554, IlI., 2; ndn 
sdlum (non modo or non tantum)— 
verum etiam, 554, 1, 5. Verum, 
rerum tamen, resuinptive, 554, 1V., 3. 

Verumtamen, 554, IIL, 3 

Vervéexr, quant. of increm., 585, III., 3. 

Vescor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 4. 

Vesper, dec)., 51, 4. Vesper (ior ~es- 
peris), decl., 62, N. 2. 

Vespera without plur., 130, 1, 4). 

Vespertinus, 4 in, p. 345, toot-note 5. 

Vestrds, decl., 185, N. 3. 

Vestri, vestrim, 446, N. 3. 

Vct6, constr., 310, foot-note 1; 
vetor, 584,1,N.1. 

Vetus, decl., 158 ; compar., 163, 1, N. 5 
167, 2. : 

Viciniae, locat., p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Vicinus w. dat., p. 205, toot-note 1. 

Vicia, defect., 133, 1. 

Vide, é in, 581, IV., 3. 

Vidélicet, 304, 1V., N. 2. 

Videor, constr., 5384, 1, N. 1, (1). 

Vir, decl., 51, 4, 1); @ in, 579, 3. 

Virgé, decl., 60. 

Virtite, decl., 58. 

Virus, dccl., 51, 73 gend., 53, 2. 

Vis, deel , 663 p. 38, foot-note 4: 
quant. of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Virdum, 555, I., 1. 

-vO, suffix, 820, II. 

VocaTivh, irrea., 52, 2; 68, 3. 
tax, 869. Voc. in exclamat., 381, 
N. 3,1). Position of voc., 569, VI. 
Jin Greek voce. sing., 581, [., 23; -a 
in, 581, III, 2; -es in, 581, VI., 3; 
-u#s in plur., 581, IX., 2. 

Voices, 195; 464; 465. 

Volé w. cth. dat., 389, N. 2; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 1; 499,23; w. in- 
firf., p. 310, foot-note 1. Voléne w. 


Syn- 
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dat. of possess., 387, N. 8. Increm. 
of volé and compds., 586, 1. - 

Volucer, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Volucris, p. 86, toot-note 3. 

-volus, compds. in, 842, 1; compar., 
164 


Voti, constr., 410, LIL., N. 2. 

VowELs, 3, I.; sounds, 5; 9 ff.; 15, 
1. Classification of vowels 3, I. 
Phonct. changes, 20 ff. Vowels 
lengthened, 20; shortened, 21; 
weakened, 22; contracted, 23; 
changed, 24; assimilated, 25; dis- 
similated, 26; dropped, 27; inter- 
changed with consonants, 28; 29. 
Variable vowel, 20, N. 2; 57, 2; 
58, 1, 2); 60, 1, 2);°61, 1, 2). 
Favorite vowels, 24. Vowels de- 
veloped by liquids or nasals, 29, N. 
Order of vowels in strength, 22. 
Themat. vowel, p. 94, toot-note 1; 
251. Vowel-stems, compar. of adjs. 
in, 162, N. Final vowel elided, 
608, 1.; shortened in hiatus, 608, 
II., N. 8. Quant. before two con- 
sonants or a double cons., 651. 

Vulgus, decl., 51,7; gend., 58, 2. 

Vulpécula, p. 159, foot-note 1. 

-vus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 


WwW 


Want, gen. w. verbs of, 210, V., 1. 
Watches of night, 645, 1. 

Way, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 8). 
Weak caesura, p. 356, fcot-note 4. 


SUBJECTS. 


meen of vowels, 22 ; diphthongs, 

23, N. 

Weights, Roman, 646; 648. 

pe c,’ apparent ellipsis of, 398, 1, 
2 


Winds, gend. of names of, 42, I., 2. 

Wishing, constr. w. verbs of, 535, IT. 

Without, constr. w. verbs of being 
without, 414, I. 

Women, names of, 649, 4. : 

Words, formation of, 813 ff. ; deriva- 
tion, 821 ff. ; arrang., 559 ff. 


Xx 


X, sound, 18, II.; dropped, 36, 8, N. 
2. Decl. of nouns in 2, 64; 65, 3; 
91 ff.; gend., 105; 108.' X length- 
ens preceding syllable, 576, II. 


Y 
Y only in foreign words, 2, 6; sound, 
5,2; 10 ff. Decl. of nouns in Y; 


78; gend., 111. Yor 9, final, 580, 
I. ; in increments, 585. 
-ys, dec]. of nouns in, 68, 2; 86; 
gend., 107. J's final, 580, III. 
-yX, -yX, decl. of nouns in, 97, N. 2. 


Z 
Z only in foreign words, 2,6; length- 


ens preceding syllable, 576, II. 
Zeugina, 636, II., 1. 
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